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THE PRESENT DISCONTENTS 


T is possible that when the shepherd-boy called Wolf! Wolf! on the 


occasions when there was no wolf to be seen, he was not consciously a 
public nuisance: he may have had enough circumstantial e¥idence to 
justify his fears. Indeed, there may on each occasion have been a wolf. 
which made itself scarce as a result of his cries, so that, if he had not raised 


4 


his repetitive and rather boring alarm, Nemesis would have overtaken hit~* - 
all the sooner. So it is with our economic situation: regarded when it is+ 


favourable as too good to last and when it is unfavourable as too bad to 


permit of national survival; and in each event calling forth the Cassandras E 


but for whose warnings we might, according to them, have perished a 
thousand times. In view of this background-it is difficult to come to a 
stable conclusion about the degree of gravity of the present position, un- 
precedented as all present positions are; and unconvincing equally as a 
precipice or as: a springboard until it has receded into the past and into 
retrospective assessment. One can only make a good guess or a bad guess 
on the common ground that security and prosperity have not been stabilized 
in any continent or in any country, while uncertainty and apprehension 
Tange everywhere, seeking redress through the conventional channels of 
opportunism and of collective alliances to fight, if need be, to the death, 
both economically and by force of arms. 

It is notable that experience and tradition have acceptably entered so 
deeply into the human economic pattern of procedure, in its wide sense, 
that when the world is faced with the new possibility of complete destruction 
of the basic premise of human survival, as a result of nuclear discoveries, 
it still fails almost totally to meet the equally universal need either of defence 
against this anti-human power or of international co-operation to guide 
it into solely constructive channels. Destructive science—that is to say 
science in toto, unavoidably embracing destructive with constructive pro- 
gress, if progress be the word—has leaped forward in a bound which is not 
being matched in any co-ordinate degree by mental advance in other fields. 
Yet until reasoning and the emotions and the theories based upon that free 
will which is now encircled by the threat of the atomic age can_all advance 
in some degree comparably with the advance of nuclear science, the human 
outlook will continue to be one of terror and apprehension, the gloomiest 
and most forbidding of bases from which to seek prosperity and con- 
tentment. 

The one common and communal interest of every nation, large and small, 
is its own welfare in a world where self- -sufficiency can no longer exist. 
It is the transition from the ancient and mediæval economic concepts of 
isolationism to the modern necessity of interstate co-existence and inter- 
dependence that has brought about the need for regulating in such un- 
welcome detail the economic laws of supply and demand; and it is plain 
that new economic plans must be laid with a far greater anticipation of future 
trends, with much less emphasis than hitherto on merely extemporising for 
the present, and with the abandoning of many traditional and conventional 
theories which worked increasingly well up to the 20th century but which 
have suddenly become outmoded. In politics, art, religion and the human- 
ities there appears to be growing today a universal acknowledgment that a 
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world of watertight compartments is becoming an unworkable anachronism; 
and to attempt to hold back that tendency in, the field of economics is 
surely facing the future with the tactics of King Canute. 

Since the end of the war there has been heard increasingly from all 
political parties ‘and all-over the world a call for a reduction in trade 
barriers; for bilateral arid multilateral trade agreements not to raise further 
the economic obstacles to the free movement of goods and of people; and 
for-the general relaxation of all the archaic drags upon international inter- 
change, not, only of goods and people but also of culture and goodwill. 
It is difficult to envisage. progress or a lessening of today’s tension unless 
these clamant remedies are put into effect quickly and with determination. 
They will, of course, be resisted by those with vested interests in maintaining 
artificially high prices in their own sellers’ market: that was an obstacle 
faced by the Free Traders of the last century for whom doom and disaster 
was prophesied, but whose results, either post or propter hoc, were signally 
successful, and would seem to be worth trying to recapture. Any trader 
today who has struggled with the strangulations involved in trying to open 
up foreign markets can relate a tale of frustration and red tape which is 
almost incredible; it is indeed difficult not to believe that an added dose 
of obscurity and complication are deliberately commingled in order to stave 
off the indignation which public opinion would express.if public opinion 
could master even the primary intricacies involved. ; 

Even on the simpler plane’of straightforward import there are Alice-in- 
Wonderland jugglings typified (to take one example) by the high duty im- 
posed on artificial fertilisers for use by the British farmer. The duty imposed 
by the Government is such that it would cripple the unlucky consumer to 
pay the full price. So, having pocketed the import duty of X pounds, the 
benevolent if slightly bemused Government gives back the X pounds to 
tle consumer by way of a subsidy. This- process no doubt benefits all the 
clerks who are paid for collecting the duty and all their colleagues who pay 
it back again, but apart from these and the paper manufacturers supplying 
the relevant and‘ multiple forms it would appear to be barely profitable. 
Such instances, however, are minor irritations compared with the general and 
widespread complaint of shortsighted suppression of initiative in almost 
every walk of life-by the intolerable burden of over-taxation. The fallacy 
of the present Government’s course of higher and higher tax imposition 
at the inevitable cost of lower and lower individual productivity is so simple 
and so elementary that it hardly“needs to be stated. Its premisés are that 
the headings of Budget expenditure are not only growing but are unavoid- 
able, and so the British Public must find the money. The British Public 
is having some considerable difficulty in finding the money; and at the 
present rate of arithmetical progression it will soon be simply unable to find 
the money. What then? Then, presumably, it will dawn upon the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that national expenditure must be ‘cut right down in a` 
measure which recent Governments have not been prepared to face. The 

“public, they apparently think, would not stand for a drastic economy drive: 
“ we should be driven from office.” It would seem that this attitude by 
successive Governments since the war is remarkably out of touch with the 
temper of the British Public. 

In 1940 and 1941 the country accepted almost with gusto the very painful 
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demands made of it to avoid calamity. Today the trappings of our crisis 
are neither romantic nor heroic, but after serious adjurations to prepare 
for renewed austerity it has been a humiliating anti-climax.to be asked in 
1956 for virtually no sacrifice when all loins were girded for some brave 
national gesture. The need for discipline and restraint is willingly accepted 
in principle by the British Public, but no adequate lead is given in this 
direction, and it is therefore time that the Government should strike out, 
with self-disciplined support from the electorate, on a line more attuned to 
the exciting brave new world than to the old threadbare theories of neo- 
Gothic Europe. 

The first premise is that a very considerable saving must be made in one 
or more of the current channels of expenditure; and it would seem that: 
public opinion is patently coming round to a realisation that the basic con- 
cept of our Defence Programme, costing no less than fifteen hundred 
million pounds a year, is, largely because it arises understandably from the 
advice of those trained in the weapons of yesterday and to some extent of 
today, quite inadequately relevant to the unknown developments of to- 
morrow, against which a reserve of funds rather than the present accumula- 
tive and wasteful expenditure on obsolescent war machinery should 
prudently be made. In other words, we are spending and wasting on 
yesterday what we should be saving for tomorrow. If this so-called Defence 
Expenditure were drastically cut by as much as two thirds it would still 
be questionable whether this country would in fact be any more vulnerable 
than—like all other countries—it is at present, working so very much in 
the dark against unknown potentialities and developments. But with this 
hypothetical and unorthodox but not fantastic conception of the saving 
of a thousand million pounds a year there would immediately come into 
view very great creative possibilities indeed, which should be set bravely 
against the outraged anxiety of the old school of thought on traditional 
naval, military and air-power potentialities. The counterbalancing might 
quite conceivably bring about a new but long-for spirit of confidence, of 
initiative, of dedication and of activity which, on the analogy of Britain’s 
emergence and eminence during the centuries which followed an earlier 
great Elizabethan Age, could be of a true value to this nation of many times 
that hundred million pounds, and worth many times the risk of the apparent 
gamble of casting bread upon the waters and of “reculer pour mieux 
sauter.” : 

What might the first stages be? As preliminaries to the new Golden Age 
the people of this country would without doubt welcome the primary con- 
sequences of having a hundred million pounds in hand: an immediate 
possibility of reduction of prices now inflated by defensive tariff barriers; 
a drastic lowering of most taxes, balanced fiscally by the resulting greater 
productivity; special aid for the overburdened Middle and Professional 
Classes and those with small fixed incomes from whom traditionally and 
historically spring the pioneers and the original thinkers; a better and more 
economical balance of the Welfare State, with increased attention to the 
aged and infirm; the opportunity for an immediate overhaul of the Trades 


Union and Co-operative organisations for the betterment and fairer treat- ' 


ment, irrespective of party politics, of their own members, as well as of 
the consumer in general; the freedom to concentrate attention upon the 
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more economic and less military Articles of the Atlantic Charter, such as 
“ Access on equal terms to the basic raw materials and foodstuffs that are 
essential to life-and livelihood for all people;” and, very importantly, the 
allocation to our overseas Information Services of far more than one quarter 
of one per cent (as at present) of the national expenditure upon letting the 
world know. by honest propaganda that our motives are both benevolent 
and altruistic, and are not the reverse, as now misrepresented by today’s 
potential enemies of Western ideals. In respect of this last point it is well 
arguable that one pound spent on Peace by Enlightenment could and should 
achieve far imore than hundreds or possibily thousands of pounds aimed 
at pacification through armed strength. 

Where do we go from here? Either we cripple ourselves financially in 
an obviously hopeless attempt at parity with the United States and Russia 
in man-power and destruction-power, or else we take a lead outside the 
ranks of military and physical force, but still in the front rank of idealism 
aimed at constructive co-existence. Should we not, following the great 
and historic British heritage of international leadership which has not 
entirely left us, press forward on these general lines urgently and, if 
necessary, even alone to start with, not only towards national prosperity 
but towards constructive world co-operation: towards mutual enlightenment 
and mutual trade and mutual prosperity and mutual Goodwill? What else 
matters? : REA. 


DR. ADENAUER’S WANING POWER 


ARDLY any government finds itself in a more difficult situation as 

the result of the new international climate than that of Dr. Adenauer. 

"The Chancellor’s unwillingness to have further talks with the East 
is bound to come in for considerable internal criticism at a time when the 
Soviet leaders visit London and French ministers go to Moscow. He can 
no longer play what was his strongest card—that his foreign policy is the 
only one which will keep the Federal Republic in line with its Western 
allies. The battle.for the European Defence Community and later for the 
Paris Treaties could be fought on the straightforward issue of whether 
Western Germany wanted to side with the West or not, and a refusal to 
make a defence contribution could be ruled out of court as neutralist. But 
now that disarmament is a subject of serious discussion between East and 
West, even important members of his own party have been asking whether 
it is right to start rearming full-blast at a time when the major powers are 
reducing their forces. In the fluid international atmosphere no simple 
answer can be given any longer to some of the pressing problems. The 
great “‘ simplifier ” Adenauer, who could for years give conclusive answers 
to most' problems in his inimitable homely manner, is not quite so tempera- ` 
mentally fitted to deal with this situation of many different shades. There 
are increasing doubts on the West German home front as to whether his 
methods are the best for dealing with this second phase in the Federal 
Republic’s existence now ‘that the first period of reconstruction and con- 
solidation is over. It remains to be seen whether his recent arrangements 
about the Saar with M. Mollett at Luxembourg can restore his prestige. 
_ The whole settlement was bound to be a compromise. If all goes according - 
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to plan the Saar should be politically part of the Federal Republic next 
year. On the other hand the Germans had to concede the canalisation of 
the Moselle. Another possible effect of the meeting is that he may be able 
to convince German public opinion, as a result of what M. Mollet told him 
about the Soviet leaders’ views, that it is useless to talk to the Russians 
about German reunification. 

The Chancellor’s parliamentary position is no longer as strong as in the 
first flush of the 1953 victory. The tidy parliamentary picture presented by 
two-thirds majorities in both Houses of Parliament and by the Social Demo- 
crats forming the solitary opposition has disappeared. The Government 
now only has ordinary majorities. Of the original coalition parties the right- 
wing German Party alone remains in the government. Both the Free Demo- 
crats and the Refugee Party split, leaving their ministers in the government, 
leaders with little rank and file. To some extent this unhappy dilemma in 
which the Free Democrat and Refugee Party Ministers found themselves 
had something to do with the Chancellor’s autocratic methods. Yet one 
wonders whether there is not something wrong with a system which prevents 
Cabinet Ministers from remaining leaders of their parliamentary groups 
and contributes to a widening of the gap between ministers and their parlia- 
mentary supporters. In any case, there is a danger of their status being 
reduced to something like that of the “ Staatssekretaere ” under the old 
Imperial Chancellor, in view of the particularly strong position of the 
Chancellor who can only be overthrown by a constructive vote of no 
confidence. 

Perhaps one of his greatest tactical miscalculations was his refusal to 
reappoint Dr. Dehler Federal Minister of Justice in 1953, for it freed this 
unstable element in the political scene for the leadership of the Free Demo- 
crat parliamenary group and paved his way to the federal chairmanship 
of the party. Dr. Dehler has many gifts, though one of them—his rhetoric— 
is probably his greatest enemy. He was not a particularly good Federal 
Minister of Justice. He managed to quarrel with nearly everybody, par- 
ticularly with the Federal Constitutional Court at Karlsruhe and—ironically 
in view of recent developments—with the Social Democrats and the Trade 
Unions. He was involved in a good deal of trouble over things he was 
reported to have said but denied having done so. Altogether, he was rather 
an unusual man to be in charge of the administration of justice. While 
there was an important personal element in the dispute between Adenauer 
and Dehler, there was at the same time a clash of. interests. Adenauer had 
not always been too gentle in his dealings with the Free Democrats. He 
had, for instance, succeeded in strengthening his own party in Schleswig- 
Holstein considerably at their expense in spite of their alliance. On the 
other hand the Free Democrats were not content to be merely a pale reflec- 
tion of their big brother, and wanted to strike out on a line of their own. 
In fact they wanted, under Dehler, to sit on both sides of the fence, to have 
all the advantages of being in the government without any of the disadvant- 
ages, to get credit for German sovereignty and yet to dissociate themselves 
from the “ European ” Saar settlement. ts 

Dr. Adenauer can be fully excused for losing patience with an impossible 
coalition partner, and yet he cannot be said to have played his cards par- 
ticularly well. Dehler’s shortcomings have always been well-known and 
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fully admitted in his own party. If Adenauer had been more tactful, he 
might have succeeded in eliminating him at any rate from the leadership 
of the Free Democrat parliamentary group. 

Two closely linked events sealed the breach between the Christian Demo- 
crats and the Free Democrats, the proposed new federal electoral law and 
the Duesseldorf revolt. The Christian Democrats had proposed to weaken 
the element of proportional represeritation in the electrol law for the Bunde- 
stag in such a way that their smaller coalition partners, including the Free 
Democrats, would have become dependent on them for their existence. 
However much the Christian Democrats may have denied it since, they 
intended to assert themselves once and for all over their difficult bedfellows. 
Apart from the morality of an interference with the electoral law for party 
political purposes, the Christian Democrats leadership misjudged its own 
strength. The proposal had to be withdrawn in view of the strong opposition 
not only from the Free Democrats but also from the Social Democrats. By 
the time Adenauer beat his retreat he had already lost a vital position at 
Duesseldorf which was to deprive him of his two-thirds majority in the 
Federal Upper House. f 

The coup of the “ young men” of the Free Democrats in the important 
state of North Rhine-Westphalia, which comprises the Ruhr, generated 
tremendous bitterness. On the Land government level there was certainly 
little justification for the Free Democrat switch of support from the Christian 
Democrat Prime Minister Arnold to the Social Democrat Steinhoff. The 
leaders of the Duesseldorf revolt, Weyer and Doering, aimed at Adenauer 
rather than at Arnold. They meant to show the Chancellor that the Free 
Democrats were to be reckoned with. The Duesseldorf experiment split 
the party, and the sixteen dissident deputies in the Bundestag, including 
the four Cabinet Ministers, have now formed the Free People’s Party, 
reviving memories of Stresemann’s Volkspartei of Weimar days. They did 
not, however, succeed in capturing any vital parts of the party machine. 
In spite of all clashes of principle and personality, the Free Democrats 
managed to present at any rate an appearance of unity at their annual 
party conference in Wuerzburg in April. Dehler’s attacks on the ChAncellor’s 
autocracy were greeted with wild applause. The extreme nationalism and 
radicalism of the leader of the sister party in the Saar, Heinrich Schneider, 
did not receive the spontaneous rejection one would have expected, not 
even from the old liberals. The young men from North Rhine-Westphalia 
did not reveal their real ‘aims and cannot complain of sometimes perhaps 
rather unfair press criticism until they do so. The net effect of the conference 
was to keep the party free for coalitions with either the Social Democrats 
or the Christian Democrats in the federal government following next year’s 
general election. While the Free Democrats would like to form a (2deral alliance 
with the Social Democrats, the latter may not be quite so happy about it. 
Dehler’s old quarrel with the trade unions has not been forgotten by the 
Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund, which is sensitive about the threat of the 
revival of Christian trade unions—a possible Christian Democrat rejoinder 
to a Socialist coalition with the Free Democrats on the federal level. There 
are also considerable misgivings in the Social Democrat camp about some 
elements in the Free Democrat party. 

The party situation is thus perhaps not quite as fluid as the Free Demo- 
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crats hope. In spite of all momentary setbacks the supremacy of the leading 
party may not be removed at the next general election though it is likely 
to be shaken. The Social Democrats are determined to try and come to 
power in 1957. There are still many prominent men in both the major 
parties who would like to see a “great coalition” between Christian 
Democrats and Social Democrats. However, this would have the dis- 
advantage of throwing open the leadership of the opposition to potentially 
dangerous forces in parties like the Free Democrats. Furthermore, the 
two parties might find it difficult to agree on a common trade and financial 
policy. How tricky a problem the handling of trade and finance can present 
even within the ranks of a party normally united can be seen in the cabinet 
crisis which shook Bonn in May. The Chancellor took public exception 
to the support which his Minister of Finance, Schaeffer, and his Minister 
of Trade, Erhard, had given to the raising of the Bank Rate to 54% by 
the Central Bank. It is doubtful whether Adenauer in this affair raised 
either his own prestige or that of his party. Cabinet quarrels fought out 
in public do not strengthen a government. The most interesting aspect is 
perhaps that this public disciplining was necessary at all. Presumably the 
Chancellor no longer finds his ministers quite as docile as in the past. 
However much the Free Democrats have overstated their case against the 
“ autocracy ” of the Chancellor in terms which recall the attacks on the 
“ dictatorship of the Minister of Foreign Affairs” in Bismarck’s day, the 
corroboration from within the Chancellor’s own Cabinet cannot be ignored. 
It remains to be seen how a man of his greatness and resource will weather 


this latest and perhaps severest storm of all. 
i FRANK EYCK. 


AUSTRIA AFTER THE ELECTIONS 
RINCE EUGENE, who with Marlborough was the greatest military 
genius and statesman of his time, used to talk about the “ Austrian 
wonder.” He said that in the greatest possible distress, in spite of 


formidable mistakes and an almost criminal slovenliness, something always ` 


happens to save the State from destruction. Even Francis Joseph seemed 
to have believed in it, otherwise how could a man of eighty incur -such 
immediate risks for his country and his dynasty? The Austrian wonder of 
today is the co-operation between the -Bourgeois-party and the Socialists, 
the coexistence of opposites which the philosopher Vico praised. The 
situation today is characterized by the fact that a new coalition is inevitable, 
and that the opposition against these two main groups is practically 
eliminated. The coalition which existed before the elections was bound 
to®fail because the main problems of Austria’s economic future—the ques- 
tion by whom and how oil production should be administrated, and what 
should become of those goods which had been in German hands—could 
not be solved by consent or compromise. Austria is now, after the with- 
drawal of the Russians, number three among the oil producing countries 
in Europe. Three million tons a year represent-a value of several hundred 
million dollars for Austria in spite of the duty to send for nine years one 
million tons as a tribute to Russia. 

Clearly the State could not allow private enterprise to cope quite freely 
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with this enormous asset. Equally clear it was, at least for the unprejudiced, 
that a middle way must be sought, that Austrian capital alone was unable 
to procure the very substantial sums which are necessary to modernize the 
pits, build new refineries, and to renew the machinery which has been partly 
worn out by the forced production during the occupation. But the Socialists 
wanted no compromise. Their commando troops, led by the very able 
chief editor of the Arbeitszeitung, attacked the bourgeois members of the 
Government, the Chancellor Julius Raab and the Minister of Finance, 
Professor Kamitz, as if they were traitors who wanted to sell Austria’s most 
important raw material to the foreigner. This demagogic slogan was 
repeated by Herr Bohm, chief of the Social Democratic Workmens’ Unions. 
He even tried to make the poor electors’ flesh creep by threats which, if 
taken seriously, would amount to pure syndicalism. But Herr Böhm was 
not a protagonist in this battle. Nobody thought, as the Socialists insinuated, 
of renewing the experiment of the Dollfuss and Schuschnigg Government, 
when by a mean trick the Austrian parliament was eliminated and all con- 
stitutional liberties were trampled upon. These dark socialist insinuations 
were accompanied by a panic-mongering campaign to make people believe 
that all measures to protect the poor against the ‘“‘ aggression ” of the house- 
owners would be abolished if the People’s Party had its will. On the other 
side the Volkspartei appealed to the fear of the middle classes that a 
socialist victory threatens the shilling: state-ownership on a large scale 
would lead to state-dictatorship and thus to a veiled dictatorship of Herr 
Karl Waldbrunner, Minister for State-owned factories. 

Waldbrunner took this office, as Falstaff says about rebellion, because it 
“Lay in his way.” When the Germans had to quit Austria, hundreds of fac- 
tories and mills were left without managers or capital. Many were damaged 
or destroyed. Somebody had to take up the job of reconstruction, since 
many of them were of highest importance for Austria. Raw material like 
coal, iron ore, nearly all the heavy industry, belonged to the so-called 
Waldbrunner Kingdom—a peaceful kingdom, one is bound to say, since 
this comparatively young and able administrator never interfered in the 
internal working of his factories. But he is a party man, his sympathies are 
with party men; nobody could anticipate anything else. His ambitions 
increased with his successes, including the new oil sector connected with an 
equally important sector of natural gas which from the Marchfeld could 
be led by pipelines into the centres of heavy industry in Styria and Upper 
Austria, where also lately oil has been found. 

A grotesque conflict arose from these controversies. Waldbrunner on one 
side and the Ministry of Commerce on the other gave separate but nearly 
equivalent licenses to societies to exploit the pits and refineries. The situation 
of a Coalition Government with one Ministry officially denouncing the 
other, with a Minister of Finance daily assailed because of his policy, was 
untenable. So the elections took place after a campaign of exemplary 
moderation and proved a substantial success for the bourgeois-party, which 
also comprises the Agrarian element. It won six seats, whereas the Social- 
ists could only maintain their former total With a loss of one mandate 
they lost about 30,000 votes in all parts of Vienna, their unassailable strong- 
hold for scores of years. 

So a new Coalition pact had to be formed with a diminution of Wald- 
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brunner’s power and an equal increase of the Kamitz authority. He hopes 
to be able to alleviate the taxpayer by twenty per cent if only the State- 
owned factories would yield their profits to the Finance administration. 
He intends to create widespread material interest in the oil business by the 
issue of “ Volksaktien,” baby bonds, out of part of the capital. He also 
wants a compromise about the extremely intricate question of former 
German property. 

All this will be achieved because Austria cannot live without an efficient 
Government. There is no victory inebriation in the bourgeois-party, because 
its success was due only to the almost complete disbandment of the so- 
called Independents Party, which camouflaged its real chatacter with the 
title “ Liberty Party.” They had fourteen members and now six. Even the 
tiny Communist Party went down from five to three, and could only point 
to a certain increase of adherents in Vienna. Though all seems to indicate a 
period of relative lull and strenuous work, a great danger lies in the absence 
of a constructive opposition. There always was a tendency in the Govern- 
ment parties to divide the “ spoils ” in proportion to their strength; but it 
is in their interest that their system should not become a Society of Mutual 
Assurance of Political Profit which must end in weakness and corruption. 

Austria has had an excellent economic start, thanks to American help 
and to the world situation in the last year. The national income rose 
ten per cent, investments no less than 63 per cent in the first quarter of the 
past year, but this decreased to 8 per cent in the last quarter of 1955. In 
Austria, as in England and in many other countries, a danger of inflation 
is at hand, partly due to the increase of wages, partly to a general demand 
which exceeds production. The consequences are the same everywhere. 
The energetic rheasures of the National Bank created a certain stringency 
of credit. The Bank rate was raised, but the most serious symptom is the 
fact that in the last year the balance of trade showed a loss up to nearly 
five milliard Austrian shillings. There was no danger for the value of the 
currency, because the National Bank has still more than seven milliards 
gold and foreign change in its reserves, and because tourism showed new 
records. But if this passivity is not combated the balance of payments could 
. be affected, and the policy of liberalization of imports which Austria has 
adopted up to 21 per cent would meet strong opposition. The State now 
spends no less than 600 million shillings to stabilize the price of milk 
which in spite of that will be raised. The Chancellor Herr Julius Raab 
felt immediately after the Elections the duty to utter a solemn warning 
against the tendency to destroy the economic equilibrium in industry and 
in commerce. Austria can live economically because wages have not yet 
reached the world’s parity, because the standard of life is lower than in 
other countries and thus the costs of production are lower. It has profited 
by the expenses of the occupants whom the luxury industry in Vienna has 
much to thank for. 

The fundamental condition of prosperity is the stability of Government 
and the comparatively quiet coexistence of parties which now represent 
about nine-tenths of the electorate. Apart from this, more than ever an 
independent public opinion must find its way to control the Government 
and Parliament in order to avoid a party absolutism which would be nearly 
as bad for the country’s welfare as the absolutism of a king. The Socialists 
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must learn a little better understanding of the value of moderation. They 
have experienced the lack of sympathy of the judicious public for the 
commando raids of their radicals; the “ Volkspartei ”—perhaps this may 
be regretted—will have to rely more on the feelings and wishes of its newly 
acquired electors who came over to them from a nationalist group. In 
foreign policy a new departure is hardly to be anticipated. Perhaps the 
former Chancellor Fiegl may be replaced as Minister of Foreign Affairs 
by Dr. Malleta, the General Secretary to the People’s Party, a man of energy 
and initiative. Austrian re-armament will begin only next autumn on a very 
modest scale and is bound by the constitution to preserve absolute neutral- 
ity; but all parties declare that neutrality in war does not mean indifference 
for Austria has belonged and will always belong in her sympathies to the 
West. 

Stocksund, Sweden. ERNST BENEDIKT. 
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“ SIR MAX BEERBOHM 


N May 21, Sir Max Beerbohm died at Rapallo, aged eighty-three. 

In a certain sense he remained the last link of a chain binding us to 

the men of the "nineties: Oscar Wilde, Ernest Dowson, Lionel John- 
son, George Moore, Arthur Symons, and W. B. Yeats. But in another 
sense he shrewdly transcended the brilliant limitations of the Aesthetic 
School; for while to read him was to be transported back into a world 
of Edwardian elegance, his charm was never that which derived from the 
humour and pathos of a period-piece. Subscribing to no programme of 
ideas, he was not attacked in his later age by that arthritis which renders 
ludicrous the tendentious ideal long since out of fashion. But there was 
also a further reason why he and his writing remained to the fore in an 
era so little attuned to his inclinations as our own, and that was his practice 
of broadcasting—over the last twenty years—a number of delightfully 
reminiscent talks* on the men and manners of his day. One imagines what 
a shudder of artistic repulsion would have agitated many of his generation 
invited to this compromise with mechanical entertainment. It is true that 
Oscar Wilde’s opulent ego would have lent itself singularly well to the florid 
medium of T.V., but his own maxims and gospels would have appeared as 
dated as faded plush and tarnished gilt. 

Not that Sir Max sympathised with life as it is lived today. In his own 
mellow and liberal fashion he was a member of the old school, a die-hard 
without an ideology. But though he might deprecate the changes introduced 
by contemporary living, a tough yet subtle and ironic common-sense with- 
held him from a barren worship of the dead. In much the same way his 
wit had preserved him from the fate that overtook so many of his colleagues 
—that “ tragic generation,” as Yeats has described them. His first general 
publication, an essay on A Defence of Cosmetics appearing in the initial 
number of The Yellow Book, was written while he was an Oxford under- 
graduate. On the surface it seemed dedicated to that cult of artificiality 
which the 1890s fostered; but its author differed from the young men of 
the period in that while he enjoyed his affectations he did not take them 
seriously. An affectation was like a fancy costume or evening dress for 


* The majority of them being contained in his volume Mainly on the Air (1946). 
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sporting in public, not to be confused with one’s intrinsic self, not some- 
thing to get emotional over. Thus, when he cast his words in the very 
“ deuce of a poŝe,” one was always aware, beneath the studied syntax, of 
a cool ripple of detached intelligence. So it comes about that “‘ the incom- 
parable Max ” (as Bernard Shaw had early dubbed him) who, with Wildet 
and Aubrey Beardsley, seemed most clearly to represent the age, was 
also its most accurate satirist and critic. 

In his story Enoch Soames (1912) the preverse purism of Art for Art’s 
Sake (as customarily stated and misunderstood by its less talented extrem- 
ists) is mimicked with both mockery and pity. Even Walter Pater—that 
shy retired master of the more precocious young men of the day—did not 
escape the suave but merciless process of lJaying-out which a written 
caricature effected; and in his essay Dirninuendo (1895) the marks of style 
of that solemn virtuoso, who reverently suggested that English should be 
written with the care one devotes to “ a dead language,” are set forth with 
a deft exaggerated logic. i 

It was in Whister’s rather than Pater’s writings that Sir Max found a 
real affinity, their spritely impertinence and dandified air appealing ‘more 
to his gay vivacious spirits than the Oxford don’s decorous intentness. 
Indeed, it is truer to see Sir Max as a reaction against Pater’s near-Pre- 
Raphaelite view of life than as one of his less academic disciples such 
as Arthur Symons or Richard Je Gallienne. And as his art developed, the 
wordly touch took precedence over the manners of the study. Urbanity 
triumphed over the pedantic; the drawing-room, not the library, set the 
tone. In a noteł perhaps not entirely to be trusted he tells us how when 
young he “‘ found it hard to revel in so much as a single page of any writer 
earlier than Thackeray.” “This disability,” he continues, “I did not 
shake off, alas, after I left school. There seemed to be so many live authors 
worth reading.” The modish as opposed to the formally historic held the 
greater charm for him; though his essay on King George the Fourth (1894) 
and his “ fairy tale” The Happy Hypocrite (1897) show how he discovered 
in the Regency—as Charles Lamb discovered in Restoration comedy§— 
“a land of cuckoldry beyond the diocese of the strict conscience,” ‘‘ the 
Utopia of gallantry where pleasure is duty, and the manners perfect free- 
dom.” 

The clear victory of the urban spirit appears in the dramatic notices 
(gathered together in his book Around Theatres (1924)), which Sir Max 
wrote for the Saturday Review between 1898 and 1910 when he succeeded 
Bernard Shaw at that post. Nowhere is his mobile intelligence, his tangential 
wit, his buoyant common-sense, his sharp unsleeping awarness of distinc- , 
tion, so uniformly present as in these crystal-edged critiques. For over 
seventy years, the English theatre has best been served by those critics who 
have not hesitated to express their scorn for its many puerilities. Following 
in the wake of Shaw, he was coolly unimpressed by the traditional glamour 
of the stage; but, unlike his predecessor, he was also intellectually un- 
moved in the presence of the latest idea. To the staged debates of the new 
social drama he often preferred the vernacular classical genius of the music- 


t+ On whom he wrote an essay A Peep into the Past, published only in America. 
t The words are from Lamb’s essay On the Artificial Comedy of the Last Century. 
§ Printed as a Foreword to his book of parodies A Christmas Garland (1912). 
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hall or the well-made straight-play. No adventurer among the recent ‘ isms,” 
_ his eye was for the play as it acted and not for the nourishment which it 
offered, at one remove, to the civic conscience. 

For all his protested disdain of the mimes (as he insisted on calling the 
performers), he was not the half-brother of Sir Beerbohm Tree, the actor- 
„manager, for nothing. Here, in the prose of Around Theatres, the now- 
dead art of the music-hall is severely yet lovingly assessed. George Robey, 
Marie Lloyd, Dan Leno, and others—a whole strata of buried British 
humour—lies radiantly exposed in its pages. Part of English social history- 
before the volcano of the First World War, the music-hall represented the 
popular heart and brain of the nation; and few critics were able to approach 
it without a trace of condescension or equally irrelevant romanticism. Un- 
like Shaw, Sir Max was free from intellectual patronage. As with Cocteau, 
his notion of the artist was conceived in the image of a tight-rope walker: 
a person performing with skill and poise rather than as one manipulating 
ideas. 

Virtuosity certainly played a considerable part in his own productions; 
classical by temperament as he was, he did not lend credit to those inter- 
pretations which read into his work some or other symbolic meaning. Thus, 
in a Note to the 1946 edition of his novel Zuleika Dobson: or an Oxford 
Love Story, he rejected all talk of a secondary meaning. “ When, in 1911, 
this book was first published,” he wrote, “ some peoplé seemed to think 
it was intended as a satire on such things as the herd instinct, as feminine 
coquetry, as snobbishness, even as leger-demain; whereas I myself had 
supposed it was just a fantasy, and as such, I think, it should be regarded 
by others,” But artists sometimes claim too little for their work, just as 
at other times they incline to claim too much. At any rate certain readers 
have felt in the mass-suicide of the flower of young Oxford a premonition 
of the holocaust to come just three years after the book was written. 
Perhaps this suggestion of prophetic knowledge stems from the strange 
coincidence of fictional words and historic events rather than from the tale’s 
intrinsic plot. But whatever be the case, the frisson it gives birth to is there 
to heighten the pathos of a story seemingly devised in mock-heroic measure. 
Another reading of Zuleika Dobson is to see the heroine as a femme fatale 
embodiment of the forces of Aestheticism. Already in the "nineties, Richard 
le Galienne had written (in a poem by that title) of Beauty Accurst, and 
of how its amoral cult was supplanting the old loyalties of duty and faith in 
men’s hearts. But, again, the symbolism should not be insisted on; for 
all that such other-than-literal readings can truly and honestly achieve is 
to account, in however crude a manner, for the ground-swell of a deeper 
meaning which seems to resound through the story. Despite its accom- 
plished mock-heroic manner, Zuleika Dobson appears to belong to a 
different category of art to Pope’s ironic masterpiece The Rape of the Lock. 
Of course we recognise the irony in Zuleika, but we also sense some further 
quality; and it is this element which leads us to seek for some figurative 
purpose within the story. 

So light-handed has been Sir Max’s work that many have assumed it 
heartless. But heaviness may result from other causes than a full burden 
of emotion; and, conversely, lightness of touch may be no stranger to’ tender 
feelings. Two of Sir Max’s pieces particularly demonstrate this. The 
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Dreadful Dragon of Hay Hill, a fantasy conceived during the 1914-18 war 
(though not published till 1928), translates the darkness dwelling over 
London in terms of a story of the Stone Age whose setting is the ground ` 
where Piccadilly now stands. And once more through the tripping prose 
there passes a cool breeze-like shiver at the ignorant workings of man’s 
fate and his fumbling attempts to find a solution. But the high-water mark 
of his humane expression is reached in his tale William and Mary (1920). 
This is presented in the form of an autobiographical reminiscence, and in 
its natural simplicity of narration is one of the most poignant examples of 
shorter fiction in this century. 

Those who believe that Sir Max’s art was consummate from the begin- 
ning and had not developed since have only to compare William and Mary, 
and its clear direct tribute of feeling, with such a piece of chinoiserie as 
Yai and the Moon and the semi-prose-poems Words for Pictures (both of 
which were written in the nineties) to see the gain in colloquial clearness 
as well as in a deeper intuition of life. In the long run, however, it is as 
a parodist and cartoonist (with pen, brush, and pencil) that he must receive 
highest honour. A Christmas Garland—in which he guyed the verbal quirks 
and caprices of Kipling, George Moore, Henry James, H. G. Wells, and 
others—should be included in the syllabus of anyone studying contemporary 
English letters. Set in his critical pillory, these authors yield up their 
technical secrets and not a few blemishes of mind and heart. Poet's Corner 
(1904) effects, by means of pictorial illustration, what A Christmas Garland 
achieves through printer’s ink, and is today the best-known work of Sir 
Max as a cartoonist. Viewing life from his own inimitable angle, he dealt dex- 
terously and quizzically with it. To do justice to him in plain straight- 
forward speech is like asking a giant ape to thread a needle. 

DEREK STANFORD. 


VICE-PRESIDENT NIXON 


N April 26 Richard Nixon, Vice-President of the United States, 
announced that he would accept renomination by the Republican 
National Convention as their Vice-Presidential candidate in the elec- 
tion next November. His decision ended much of the speculation that has 
been rife for the past three months about his political future. It also dis- 
pelled the anxiety that must have been disturbing his own peace of mind, 


for until it was made, and the President at once made it known that he ` 


was “delighted,” there had been doubt as to whether he would receive 
President Eisenhower’s backing for his renomination. Although the Presi- 
dent had repeatedly expressed his ‘‘ admiration, respect and deep affection ” 
for Nixon and said that he would be happy to have him on any political 
ticket with him, he refrained from doing the one thing that would have 
put the matter beyond all doubt, namely, making a specific request for 
Nixon as his “‘ running mate” next November. With due propriety he 
preferred to leave the decision where it properly belongs, to the Republican 
National Convention at San Francisco in August. But as the titular head 
of the Party and the greatest vote-winning asset it has ever had he could 
have plumped for Nixon months ago and settled the matter. The President’s 
delay, his replies to questions about Nixon’s renomination, and his putting 
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the onus on Nixon by asking him in March “ to chart his own course and 
tell me what he wants to do,” gave rise to many rumours, including one 
that he was about to be dropped from the 1956 ticket. The President 
promptly and angrily denied the suggestion that he was being “ ditched ” 
or “ dumped,” but it finally died when Nixon received a strong “ write-in” 
vote from his fellow Republicans in the New Hampshire Primary election 
in March although his name had not been entered on the ballot. One thing 
is certain. Now that he has made his choice he will fight with his not in- 
considerable skill and energy. For all his youth and rapid ascent he is a 
formidable and astute politician. It was not for mere show that he received 
the second Annual Lincoln Day Award of a bronze head of Lincoln in 
February from the National Republican Club for “ outstanding services 
to the nation.” 

Born in 1913 in a wooden frame house in Yorba Linda, a few miles 
from Los Angeles and close to the Quaker community in Whittier, Cali- 
fornia, his early life was hard. His parents, who were Quakers, had a 
small grocery store but had to struggle. So did he. There were five boys, 
but both Richard’s elder and younger brothers died young. This double 
calamity forced Richard to accept more responsibility. Rising early in the 
mornings he went to market to help run the store before he went to school. 
As he said later, “ nothing came easy.” Study was both hard and long, 
often continuing for two or three hours after the store had closed at ten. 

He worked hard at school and graduated second in his class at Whittier 
College in 1934. From there he went with a scholarship to Duke University 
Law School which he left with honours in 1937. It was while gaining 
second and third places in academic standing among the men of his year 
at these schools that he developed his marked ability to absorb facts and 
figures at high speed which has served him well ever since. Soon after 
graduating he became Assistant City Attorney, a Member of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, and a trustee of Whittier College. In January 
1942, a month after Pearl Harbour, he went to Washington to work as a 
lawyer in the Office of Price Administration. Six months later he joined 
. the Navy and completed his war service as an Operations Officer in the 
South Pacific Air Transport Command. Directly after the war, he had his 
first political fight. In 1946 he was put up by the local Republicans as 
a forlorn hope to fight a very popular and able New Deal Democrat in 
the old twelfth district in Los Angeles. It was in that election that he 
showed himself not over scrupulous in political campaigning by his ability 
and ruthlessness to exploit the prevailing mood. On the flimsy pretext that 
several members of one Labour Union among several which was sup- 
porting his opponent were Communists, he tacked the Communist label 
on him and, in a vigorous battle, confounded his backers by winning the 
election. He did not attract attention as a Member of the House of 
Representatives until 1948, when, after reluctantly accepting a seat on the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, he figured prominently in the 
famous Alger Hiss case. During the investigation it was primarily Nixon 
who detected something phoney about Hiss’ refutation of Whittaker 
Chambers’ charge that he was a Communist. While the other members 
of the Committee were prepared to accept Hiss’ denial, he, with help from 
a newspaper friend, was determined to dig deeper. The result was Hiss’ 
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conviction for perjury and a tremendous rise in the reputation of Nixon. 
In 1950 he tried for a Senate seat arid again unexpectedly defeated his 
Democratic opponent. In 1952 Eisenhower listed his name with four others 
as a possible Vice-Presidential candidate, and a committee of Eisenhower's 
advisers, including Herbert Brownell the present Attorney General, picked 
him. He was young, an internationalist (he had supported the Marshall 
Plan and the forming of N.A.T.O.), had a reputation as an anti-communist 
and—probably the most important—he came from California, a State with, 
next to New York, the largest number of electoral votes. But being chosen 
as a candidate was one thing, being elected was another, and he nearly 
failed. In the middle of the campaign a bitter and dangerous row raged 
over him being the beneficiary of an undisclosed fund from wealthy Cali- 
fornians to defray his political expenses as a Senator. In a nation-wide 
television broadcast he dealt with the charge in typical Nixon manner. 
He could not deny the existence of the fund, but with great showmanship, 
moral earnestness, trained pleading and sheer bathos, he neatly turned the 
allegations to good account. It was a superb or nauseating performance 
according to taste, but he received over two million letters of encourage- 
ment and—what really mattered—Eisenhower’s approval. He has terrific 
energy, great charm and much skill in political negotiation, but there too 
often one detects an arrogance which seems to inspire a distrust and a 
dislike that go far beyond mere differences of Party. One has only to study 
his face, which always looks as though he is permanently suffering from 
a mild attack of mumps, to see that. However much Democrats may differ 
among themselves, they are united in concentrating their fire and fury on 
Nixon. He appears to relish it. With a deep loyalty to President Eisenhower, 
who has no liking for party political fights, he has, since becoming Vice- 
President, taken upon himself the role of chief Republican protagonist 
against the Democrats. He has always attacked them on inflammatory 
political issues. It is not that he has said they were wrong, it is his habit 
of declaring them wrong for sinister reasons that infuriates them and dis- 
gusts those independent of Party. The Democrats do not mind being 
attacked on the Communist issue as such, but detest him for attributing 
dishonourable motives. The memory of his part in the off-year Congres- 
sional elections in 1954 has left a deep and explosive bitterness which, 
with the approach of the Presidential elections, has not been forgotten. 
Stevenson’s criticism of his tactics as ‘“‘ McCarthyism in a white collar” 
was more than a debating point. Apart from his abiding loyalty to the 
President it is hard to know exactly what he stands for. Many Americans 
have strong doubts about his being an Eisenhower—liberal—Republican; 
to many he is a trimmer, a facile spokesman, which has earned him the 
title of “ slick, glib, Dick.” His critics point to his advocacy of intervention 
in Indo-China and when the plan miscarried his lauding non-intervention. 
He echoed Mr. Dulles’ “ massive retaliation,” but when that died a quick 
and violent death, he was fervently declaring that America “ must at all 
costs avoid the bluster which might blunder us into war.” 

Nixon’s performance as Vice-President, as distinct from Party spokes- 
man, has, however, won admiration even from those who do not like him. 
During the trying and testing early days of President Eisenhower’s illness, 
when it would have been so easy to have put a foot wrong, he behaved 
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~ as though he was made of Presidential timber. He acted with dignity and 
restraint, even going out of his way to discount any talk about the delegation 
of the Presidential powers during the President’s absence. There is no 
doubt that he has matched with ability and behaviour the great rise in 
importance of the Vice-Presidency since 1952 as a result of Eisenhower 
deliberately adding to its authority and stature to an extent hitherto un- 
known. No longer is the Vice-Presidency, as Gideon Wells put it years 
ago, ‘‘ without responsibility, patronage, or any duty worthy of honourable 
aspirations.” 

Nixon is aiming at the Presidency. Every move and utterance of his 
will be watched with care, and too much is at stake for him to take a 
false step. His father, himself hardened by life’s battles, drove his sons 
hard but fairly. That early experience in fending for himself probably 
accounts for his trusting his own judgment rather than that of his friends. 
One remarkable feature of his short but stormy career has been the number 
of times he has rejected the advice of his friends and been successful. They 
told him he did not have a chance in the 1946 election, but he won. They 
told him he was wasting his time in fighting for the Senate in 1950, but 
he emerged victorious. They told him that if he did not stay out of the 
1954° Congressional election campaign he would seriously damage his own 
political future, but he went in with everything he had and, if anything, 
added to his stature within the Republican Party by his barnstorming 
tactics. “‘I have a contempt for men who won’t take chances,” he said. 
He has taken many chances. So far he has survived, but there are many 
more chances he must take before he achieves the Presidency. We can 

_ be sure that he will not be afraid to take them, but the risks now are 
greater as each chance occurs. Whether he will succeed is another matter. 
In many ways his career is the personification of American politics. That 
is why it is such a fascinating case study. We here would do well to watch 
Mr. Nixon. PATRICK BuRYAN. 


VICTORIAN MEMORIES 
X. SERVANTS OF HUMANITY 


HE Working Men’s College was located in Great Ormond Street in a 

house once inhabited by Lord Thurlow, the grim old Tory Chancellor 

of George IJ. Though an art-school had been added at the end of the 
garden we were terribly overcrowded, and we soon moved north to Crowndale 
Road where the present spacious edifice was built. For some years I took 
classes in history, and like many another who has taught in that temple of 
good-fellowship I became wedded to it for life. Though its founder, 
Frederick Denison Maurice, had been dead for a quarter of a century, his 
gracious spirit seemed to brood over his creation, and his beautiful face 
gazed down at us from the walls. The title was a misnomer, for manual 
workers were very rare birds, but the young men who filled our classrooms 
were equally worth teaching and no less grateful for our help. Most of them, 
as was natural, patronised the courses which prepared them for examinations 
or a business career, but it was the aim of the Founder to build up a miniature 
University where the Humanities would also be taught as an end in themselves. 
His programme had been faithfully carried out with the aid, not only of 
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Oxford and Cambridge men fresh from their degrees, but of celebrities like 
Ruskin at the height of their fame. 

When I began to attend the Annual Suppers in the later ’nineties the so- 
called Founders were still alive. The outstanding personality among these 
veterans was Furnivall, founder of the Early English Text Society, who 
occupied a place in the life of the College which has never again been filled. 
Though he died at eighty-five he remained an enfant terrible to the end, 
bubbling over with vitality, cocksure and aggressive. I have never known a 
man with a tenderer heart and a sharper tongue, more quiveringly alive, more 

. quick in the uptake, more ready to spend himself for causes in which he 
believed. The memorial volume published in 1911, containing a biography 
and fifty appreciations, from pupils, colleagues and friends, preserves the 
features of a unique personality. On the occasion of the Annual Supper he 
invariably made the same speech, boosting his sculling club at Hammersmith 
and their Sunday morning row and parading his aggressive rationalism. 
From anyone but Furnivall such slashing attacks on the beliefs of many of his 
hearers would have aroused bitter resentment, but we all knew his little ways. 
The collection for the Ormond Street Hospital for Sick Children, for which he 
always pleaded, revealed the gentler side of the old gladiator. 

The life and soul of the College in the ’nineties was George Tansley, 
founder of the Old Students’ Club, whose name in the hierarchy stands 
immediately below that of Maurice himself. He had entered as a student in 
the first year, sat at the feet of Maurice and Ruskin, and became a teacher 
himself. . Retiring from business in middle life he gave his time, money and 
brains to the College which he loved with the devotion of a mother for her 
child. He knew every student, and he welcomed with almost embarrassing 
gratitude young volunteers like myself. Rarely have I seen such selfless 
dedication, such touching humility, such a passion for service. Well might 
Sir Charles Lucas in the Jubilee history of the College answer the question 
“What good has the Working Men’s College done?” with the words: 
“ For one thing it produced, or helped to produce, George Tansley.” 

Maurice had been succeeded as Principal by Tom Hughes, author of 
Tom Brown’s Schooldays, who in turn was followed by Sir John Lubbock, 
later Lord Avebury, banker and scientist. The fourth Principal, who reigned 
when I arrived, was Dicey, author of the classical treatise, The Law and 
Custom of the Constitution, the best of its kind since Bagshot. Knowing him 
only from his books and vehement campaign against Home Rule, I was 
pleasantly surprised to find a kindly old scholar with gentle voice and ways. 
The Professor was always ready to come up from Oxford, and his speeches at 
the Annual Supper were full of mellow wisdom and quiet humour. The most 
effective speaker on these occasions, however, was Sir Charles Lucas, then 
Vice-Principal and later Dicey’s successor. As Permanent Under-Secretary at 
the Colonial Office and author of the indispensable Historical Geography of 
the British Colonies, he was not only an eminent Civil Servant but an active 
worker for Imperial consolidation. After Tansley’s death he was the chief 
personage in the College, and his speeches were a cascade of jokes and puns 
that kept the tables in a roar. I should rank him with Labouchere, Birrell, 
Bernard Shaw, Guedalla and A. P. Herbert among the wittiest speakers I 
havé heard. There was nothing of the buffoon about Lucas, who would 
pass in a moment from gay to grave. He was succeeded by General Sir 
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Frederick Maurice, the gifted grandson of the Founder. During my early 
years at the College I took weekly classes, substituting at’a later date addresses 
at the Saturday evening public lectures and at meetings of the Old Students’ 
Club. 

In my fourth year at Cambridge I had been invited to serve on the committee 
of the local Charity Organisation Society, and had learned its austere method 
of inquiry. It was unfortunate in its name, which it has wisely changed, 
and the unbending individualism of its founder exposed it to attack. Yet it is 
possible to hold a broader social philosophy than Sir Charles Loch and yet to 
realise how much valuable work it has achieved in the relief of genuine distress 
and in the exposure of pestilent parasites, a list of whom was confidentially 
circulated to subscribers. A connecting link between Cambridge and 
London was provided by Cambridge House, a Settlement in the Walworth 
Road, where I occasionally lectured, and the Trinity College Mission, which 
had assumed responsibility for a vast parish of twenty thousand souls in the 
neighbouring borough of Camberwell. For several years I was closely 
associated with the work of a parish carved out of the territory of the Trinity 
Mission. From time to time we had distinguished visitors from the north 
side of the river, among whom I recall Lord Hugh Cecil and George Russell, 
who addressed crowded men’s meetings with impassioned eloquence. The 
parishioners were what property agents describe as “ respectable working- 
class,” equidistant from the squalor of the riverside and the quasi-gentility of 
the outer suburbs: the eye was caught less by what they suffered than by what 
they lacked. Their lives were drab and the manifold recreations of today were 
unknown. .A revealing picture of South London as I knew it at the turn of the 
century was painted by Alexander Patterson, the well known prison reformer, 
in his moving study Across the Bridges. The parochial system of the Church 
of England is a friend in need to men and women of all denominations or none, 
I explored police-courts, workhouses, asylums and other items of the vast 
administrative machine of the capital. I stood as an Independent without 
success for the Camberwell Board of Guardians, and I was not surprised 
that the manual workers preferred to be represented by a member of their 
own class who knew best where the shoe pinched. 

Shortly after leaving the University I became associated with the social 
work of the Church Army at the invitation of its founder. Wilson Carlile, the 
son of a well to do City merchant, had started on a business career when in 
early manhood he was “converted” and ordained. While serving as a 
curate in a wealthy parish of South Kensington, he had begun open-air 
mission work in the reeking slums between Victoria Street and the river. 
He was knocked down by roughs and badly ruptured, but the work grew 
rapidly and in 1882 he established the Church Army. Like the Salvation 
Army, of which it was the Anglican equivalent, it developed a network of 
redemptive agencies, and within ten years it was entrenched in every diocese 
in England. Its theology was evangelical in its simplest form, what Americans 
such as Dr. Graham call fundamentalism—the utter unworthiness of man 
and the infinite mercy of God. It suited the “ down and out ” in the street, 
the prison and the public-house among whom the devoted officers, male and 
female, spent their days. With people of this type conversion is sometimes an 
instantaneous experience. 

Carlile was the greatest optimist I have ever known. His faith was strong 
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enough to move mountains, for he discerned the finger of Providence in every 
occurrence of daily life. Gastritis was a slow job, he wrote to me “It is a 
good training. God’s presence has been very real.” When he sprained his 
leg in a cycling accident, it was so arranged that he might have a little more 
leisure to think. When his wife died he told me that he felt she was nearer to 
him than when on earth. For him no sinner was beyond the pale: it was 
never too late to mend. Among his treasures was a set of burglar’s tools 
presented to him in gratitude. The divine spark was glimmering in the 
drunkard and the prostitute and it only needed a determined effort by a 
man or woman of rock-like faith to kindle it into a steady flame. After a 
visit to the Mint I told him of a machine which weighed every golden sovereign, 
automatically ejecting those which fell below the required standard and 
which were melted down for a second trial. Out came his pocket book, 
and he jotted down a useful illustration of the doctrine that every offender 
has another chance. Realising that conversion was only the beginning, he 
dotted the country with Labour Homes where a man could work under 
supervision for a few months, and cheap Lodging Homes where he could live 
when he regained his feet. A special lodging-home was available for educated 
men who had slipped and who were employed in addressing envelopes 
instead of chopping wood. The Church Army set its face against indiscrimin- 
ate almsgiving as firmly as the C.O.S., and the public were urged to buy work- 
tickets which could be exchanged for food after the allotted task was per- 
formed. The Chief was a born organiser and his nimble brain was always 
planning ahead. The Friends of the Poor, which started as a branch of the 
Church Army, soon hived off as a separate organisation and has recently 
celebrated its jubilee. A 

Carlile’s mental and physical energy was extraordinary. Appointed Rector 
of St. Mary at Hill in 1892 he transformed an empty City Church and 
Rectory into a busy hive of social and spiritual redemption. On Sundays 
he would stride through the streets with his choir in their surplices, singing 
rousing hymns to the strident accompaniment of trombones, and shepherding 
the swelling crowd into evening service. After the sermon, brief and uncon- 
ventional in form and substance, he invited members of the congregation to 
stay and tell him their troubles at the communion rail. Though stories 
of misery and degradation poured into his ears all day long, his buoyancy 
was inexhaustible. Unlike Lord Shaftesbury who was obsessed by the thought 
of suffering and sin, there was always a smile on his face, for there was 
perpetual sunshine in his heart. Cope has portrayed him in his surplice with 
the familiar trombone in his uplifted arm as if he were singing ‘ Onward 
Christian Soldiers’ at the top of his voice. As such we remember him, a 
prophet procaliming not the wrath but the inexhaustible mercy of God. 

For several years before I was elected to Parliament in 1906 I Was a member 
of the Executive Committee of the Church Army, where the most prominent 
figure after the Chief was Edward Clifford, painter and evangelist, the friend 
of men so different as the Duke of Westminster, Burne-Jones and Father 
Damien. I became acquainted with every aspect of the work, appealing for 
funds in smart drawing-room meetings, roaming the Embankment late at 
night where the homeless crowds shivered under the bridges, and shepherding 
them if they were willing into Church Army Homes. My special assignment 
was in the vagrancy department, which was designed to supplement the 
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soulless machinery of the casual wards. The Poor Law was merely a relieving 
agency; not an instrument of redemption, and hundreds of men tramped from 
one workhouse to another with the regularity of a policeman’s beat. It was 
Carlile’s dream to provide a chain of centres where food was provided in 
return for wood-chopping, and where the officer in charge looked out for a 
chance of lifting a man off the road. The task proved beyond the strength of a 
private society, for some tramps were so wedded to nomadic life that they had 
lost the taste for settled work. Not till the era of full employment after the 
Second World War did the professional vagrant disappear. 

If the founder of the Church Army was the greatest optimist of my 
acquaintance, Dr. Paton ran him close. Himself a Congregational Minister 
and head of a training college at Nottingham for Congregational clergy, he 
had long grown into a national figure when I learned to know and love him 
at the turn of the century. He had studied the work of the Inner Mission in 
Germany and liked to talk of its founder Wichern. He was the parent of 
more societies for what Americans call social uplift than any man of his time. 
His farm colonies for epileptics are perhaps the most widely known of his 
creations, but he was as zealous for the normal citizen as for the afflicted and 
those who fall by the wayside. He maintained that the organisation of leisure 
was as vital as the organisation of work, and the National Home Reading 
Union was one of his schemes. I was associated with him in the Social 
Institutes Union, a body for the provision of recreational facilities for adults 
in school buildings after the children had left, and in the British Institute for 
Social Service, a bureau of information and research of which Percy Alden, 
his friend and mine, was in charge. He worked at full steam till his death at 
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Founders of religious and social organisations are usually autocrats, and 
Benjamin Waugh was no exception to the rule. As a Congregational Minister 
and an original member of the London School Board he had become interested 
in neglected and ill-treated youth, and in 1884 he founded the Society for the 
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Prevention of Cruelty to Children. I had become attracted to the work 
through a zealous Cambridge friend, and I was deeply impressed by the 
commanding personality of the Chief. The principal obstacle in the establish- 
ment of a branch office, he declared, was the complacent conviction that in 
that particular locality at any rate cruelty was unknown. It was a gripping 
experience to hear him at a public meeting telling story after story from his 
rich experience, passing from pathos to sarcasm and from sarcasm to tight- 
eous indignation. The Act of 1889 and its more stringent successors were the 
first-fruits of his campaign. When he died in 1908 he had improved the 
position of the English child, both in law and in fact, out of all recognition. 
Among other Servants of Humanity—surely the noblest of all professions— 
with whom I came in contact I may mention Sir John Kirk, Secretary of the 
Ragged School Union, and Lady Henry Somerset, temperance apostle and 
founder of the colony for inebriate women at Duxhurst in Surrey. My 
knowledge of the poor was further increased by life-long experience as 
Trustee of a branch of the London City Mission in the dingy little streets 
tucked away behind Paddington Station, and crowded with unskilled, 
unemployed, under-employed and unemployable labourers. It was impossible 
to see so much of the dark shadows of the mighty city without continually 
reflecting both on the inequality of fortune and on possible remedies— 
education, evangelisation, emigration, temperance téaching, home colonisa- 
tion, socialism, housing, public health and land reform. No one dreamed at 
the turn of the century of a national system of insurance against unemploy- 
ment and sickness. I felt the power of Progress and Poverty without becoming 
a disciple of Henry George, for I have never believed in single-track remedies. 
I listened to Sir Charles Loch on one side and to the Fabians on the other, 
but I was never tempted to enlist under the banner either of laissez-faire or 
collectivism. Like most Englishmen, whatever their party colour, I preferred 
the middle of the road. The gigantic problem of social betterment, as 
revealed in the survey of London by Charles Booth and his associates, could 
only be tackled by the combined activities of the State, the local authorities, 
the voluntary associations, the churches, and the individual citizen; but for 
the integration of effort on a broad front which we call the Welfare State we 
had to wait till the Century of the Common Man. G. P. Goocn. 
To be continued. 


HISTORY TEACHING AND INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


T is rightly assumed that the study of history is of great importance in 

educating youth to good citizenship and to the appreciation of other 

nations. The understanding of the past is indispensable for that of our 
own time and for any deeper knowledge of the human mind, especially in its 
social relations. History could indeed be the master-key to the greatest 
problems of our age if it was studied in sufficient amplitude and in the right 
spirit. Unfortunately these conditions are seldom fulfilled. The ideologies 
forming the plague of our epoch, in particular nationalism, have their 
supporters less in the masses who know very little of history than in the 
intellectuals who believe they know history well. It has often been main- 
tained that its chief lesson is that most men learn nothing from the tragic 
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experience of the past. It is soon forgotten, and when a new political crisis is 
approaching the storm of political passion and the illusions befogging the 
public mind are much stronger than historical considerations, even in the 
mind of otherwise far-sighted statesmen. Totalitarian states have developed 
the technique of indoctrination to irresistible power. But the average 
national state also breeds the conviction that one’s own nation is always right. 
In a great war the whole atmosphere becomes poisoned with falsifications of 
history, and when peace is restored wide sections of the belligerents have great 
difficulties in finding their way out of this ideological fog. 2 

This problem would seem to be particularly difficult to solve in a country 
long exposed to ruthless indoctrination backed by brutal force. In Germany, - 
however, the fall of the Nazi system left the memory of Hitler so discredited 
that its revival is out of the question. Racialism, for example, appears to be 
much less conspicuous in Germany today than in South Africa or the south- 
ern states of the U.S.A. There are, of course, still many people more or less 
sympathizing with the former regime from which they have profited, but the 
opposing forces are overwhelmingly stronger. A surge of nationalism of 
another kind, however, may in the future materialize if thegourse of world 
politics acts as a stimulus. It is therefore most important in y as in all 
other countries to give the coming generation a truthful picture of the past 
as the basis for a reasonable attitude in the future. For this purpose the 
greatest possible understanding of the aspirations of other nations is indis- 
pensable, and this primarily requires a revision of views of their past. 

German writers and teachers of history are already working in this sense 
in an admirable way. Much new research has been undertaken to clear up the 
deeper-lying causes of Hitler’s rise to power, the mistakes made by the 
democratic forces, and many other problems essential for forming a sound 
judgment on politics. Quite a number of historical institutes, societies and 
journals are occupied with these studies, and their staff comprises many 
scholars of high distinction and integrity. Among the most valuable fruits of 
their activities are new textbooks for the schools which show a very fertile 
co-operation of experts in research and in education. While the scholar lays 
the main stress upon ascertaining the whole truth in every detail, the teacher 
has to consider the mental capacity of pupils of a certain age. The textbooks 
naturally differ in the selection and treatment of subjects; some excel in a 
special field and are less satisfactory in another one. But one feature is 
common to all, namely the most drastic condemnation of Hitler’s regime 
and of other excesses of German nationalism. A particularly good book on 
recent history is that of Professor Hans Herzfeld, written in collaboration with 
‘Professor G. Ritter and Professor F. Schnabel, all three experts of the first 
rank, and this is the book most widely used in the schools. On the ground of 
these schoolbooks it can be said with assurance that the German youth will 
receive a truthful and impressive instruction regarding the historic events of 
the present age and of the forces which have led to them. 

Special attention is given to the revision of textbooks in all countries by the 
co-operation of writers and teachers of history of the nations concerned. 
The centre of these activities is the International Schoolbook Institute at the 
Kant Hochschule in Brunswick. Its director and moving spirit is Professor 
Dr. Georg Eckert and his principal collaborator is Dr. Schueddekopf. The 
Institute has the support of the great Teachers Unions and publishes a very 
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valuable International Yearbook for Historical Instruction and many other 
writings. Its principal aim is achieved by conferences of historians from 
Germany and another country where all questions are thoroughly discussed 
connected with the historical relations between the two lands. The school- 
books used in each country are studied by historians of the other side who 
point out what in their view needs rectification. The results of the discussions 
are summed up in these recommending the writers of textbooks and the 
teachers to adjust their instruction to the findings of the conferences. The 
procedure is a very careful one, and the relations between Germany and 
another country are usually discussed in a series of conferences throughout 
several years. Prominent specialists in the questions on the agenda and 
numerous teachers from both countries attend these meetings. Till now 
experts from almost all nations of Free Europe have taken part in this work of 
revision, and in all cases full agreement has been reached. The United 
States, India and Japan have sent historians to conferences concerned with 
these nations. The work of the Schoolbook Institute has also had the support 
of Unesco, and it co-operates with the journal Geschichte in Wissenschaft und 
Unterricht, the organ of the German Union of Teachers of History, whose 
editors are Professor Dr. K. D. Erdmann and Dr. F. Messerschmid. This 
journal gives excellent surveys of the progress of historical research and of the 
methods of treating history in the schools. It also gives great attention to 
distortions of history by biassed publications, showing up the faults in their 
arguments. It is of the greatest value for the aim of educating the German 
youth to be good citizens of their country and the world. Education by 
means of history, and in particular the promotion of international under- 
standing, is a very complicated task. The publications of the Brunswick 
Institute and the journal are indispensable for everybody taking a serious 
interest in this problem. FREDERICK HERTZ. 


STABILITY IN FRANCE 


T is a popular axiom to think of France as a nation marked by sudden 

upheavals, violent revolutionary changes and general social, as well as 

political, instability. A widespread notion is that for a century and a 
half the history of France has been a history of the alternation in power 
of very radical and staunchly conservative regimes. During the years of the 
Third and Fourth Republics frequent changes of cabinet and the repeated 
dislocation of various majority coalitions strengthened the general belief 
that the French people are by nature politically volatile, even unreliable. 
Yet in recent years a different interpretation of modern French history has 
made steady headway among students of France. This idea is that the basic 
characteristic of modern French history is stability—stability on the one 
hand in the positive sense of the maintenance of a certain cultural and 
intellectual tradition, of a definite national individuality, on the other hand, 
stability also in the negative sense of the perpetuation of a top-heavy 
economic status quo, and, above all, a strongly hierarchic social pattern. 
What this means is that despite the many apparent changes in French 
political life, despite frequent apparently left-wing governments, and despite 
a popular climate of opinion that often seemed left in slogans and theories, 
it was the same class in society, the same economic group, that actually 
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remained dominant. Through this fact the evolution of modern French 
society was thwarted. A contemporary French historian, Emmanuel Beau 
de Loménie, has developed this interpretation in a highly partisan but 
interesting study, Les Responsabilités des Dynasties bourgeoises (2 vols., 
Paris: Denoél, 1943-1947). 

What explains this surprising ability of an oligarchy to maintain itself 
as the dominant element in the face of numerous popular victories of 
coalitions of the left, and by so doing to distort the development of France? 
In his book, Democracy in France, The Third Republic (London & New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1946), David Thomson discusses the 
French tradition of “ historical thinking.” It can well be said that the 
French have a strong sense of historical continuity. Thus the Revolution— 
with a capital “ R ”—is not 1789, it is the “idea of revolution,” the 
mystique of revolutionary ideals which 1789 symbolized but which is equally 
alive today. 

Closely identified with the Permanent Revolution, of course, is the Demo- 
cratic and Lay Republic. In large measure it is this identification of the 
left with the ‘‘ principles of 1789” that, paradoxically, accounts for the 
stability of the French oligarchy. During the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries the social and economic situation of the working class was be- 
coming the crucial political issue in industrialized nations. While in other 
European countries social and economic questions were becoming the chief 
practical concern of political movements, in France these problems, clearly 
perceived, were in practice sidetracked in favour of the old political question 
of the Lay Republic and the “ principles of 1789.” Thus, whenever the 
conservative republican French oligarchy felt itself threatened by an in- 
cipient change in the framework of social and economic patterns, it used 
or conjured up an alleged threat to the safety of the regime. In this atmos- 
phere, the real left, the left conscious not only of the question of clericalism 
but aware above all that drastic measures were required to meet the 
economic hardships and insecurity of the under-privileged, found itself 
forced to rally behind conservative republicans. Indeed this was necessary, 
it believed, in order to save the Republic itself. Other issues were con- 
sequently forgotten or “ temporarily” set aside. And of course, the status 
quo was maintained. 

A striking example of the republican mrystique’s influence is frustrating 
the socio-economic evolution of the nation is the history of the Radical- 
Socialist Party. It should be explained that this party was generally pictured, 
before the last war, as representing the “ advanced ” and radical element 
of the bourgeoisie even though it had actually become, as the French 
political scientist François Goguel points out, predominantly conservative 
in its attitude towards economic questions. Yet it continued to figure in, 
and usually to lead, the coalitions of the left primarily due to its traditions 
of republicanism and anti-clericalism even while it accepted in practice 
and abetted by its policy the maintenance of that stability which meant 
the continued predominance of the French oligarchy. In a sense, the Radical 
Socialist Party was typical of the popular saying that the Frenchman’s 
heart is on the left and his pocketbook on the right. 

The French Socialist Party was the chief victim of a permanent situation 
that forced it to co-operate with Radicals who were unwilling to institute 
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drastic economic reforms. If it did not, it faced the threat of disrupting a 
theoretically left-wing coalition, thus bringing to power an openly con- 
servative government, worse evil which would be nationalist and militarist 
into the bargain. French socialists were fully aware of the problem. Much 
of the history of their Party is one long argument about the danger of not 
allowing socialist defence of a conservative regime to obscure the essentially 
revolutionary mission of the Party, versus the danger of not allowing a 
relatively progressive government to be replaced by the counter-revolution- 
ary forces of the right. However, the political situation—or at times what 
the Socialists thought the political situation to be, as they were indeed prone 
to find a great many fascist plotters under their beds—left the Socialist 
Party little choice but to stick to its Radical Socialist partner. It was 
consequently marked in the eyes of the workers by the timidity of the 
policy with which it had become associated. Small wonder that with the 
repeated frustration of initial left-wing victories at the polls, and with the 
continued stability of the French oligarchy’s economic power, a major 
part of the working class had little choice but to become what Edward W. 
Fox has called a “ disloyal opposition.” This in turn, as the history of the 
last ten years has shown, consolidated the entrenchment of the conservative 
ruling class. 

Even that feature of French life which draws so much attention, the 
cabinet crisis, is both a symbol and a cause of the basic stability of France. 
Symbol, because the small circle from which the succession of ministers 
wearing different party labels is drawn really represents the same social 
element, as both M. Beau de Loménie and the satirical French review, 
Le Crapouillot, delight in pointing out. Cause, because the weakness of 
the ministerial function leaves the real governmental power largely in the 
exercise of the permanent bureaucracy, the element through which, as 
Albert Léon Guerard (The France of Tomorrow, Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1942) has noted, the dictatorship of the middle 
class is carried out. 

With the Blum Government of 1936 there came at last a belated attempt 
at producing a change in the economic conditions of life of the French 
worker. Perhaps, if there had been time. ... But there was no time. In 
1939 there was war; already in 1936 there had been the threat of war and 
the need for defence. It is however noteworthy that when the French con- 
servative bourgeoisie felt itself menaced in its economic power, it preferred 
to support even its old international enemy: “‘ Rather Hitler than Blum!” 

With the Liberation it seemed again that a new chapter in the evolution 
of France might be beginning. Yet within approximately five years the 
same ruling class, the same old economic groups had re-emerged (with the 
providential assistance of the Communist Party that now paralyzed the 
whole left). Some of them came from the Resistance, more from the Col- 
laboration, and the rest from neither. Together, they have regained a 
tighter stranglehold on the French economy and government than they had 
enjoyed even in the halcyon days of the “ Third.” Despite inflation and 
war, the conservative bourgeoisie, whether old family or nouveaux riches, 
was still in control. The perennial stability of the French social hierarchy 
had triumphed. 

What has been briefly indicated here are a few of the many considerations 
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that are leading contemporary historians of France to a revaluation of 
the lesson of modern French history. In particular, these considerations 
point to a refutation of the old notion that French politics are characterized 
by an alternation of opposing majorities, of left and right. Summarizing 
the conclusions of recent research and the new thought on France, Edward 
W. Fox explains (“The Third Force, 1897-1939,” in Modern France, 
Problems of the Third and Fourth Republics, edited by Edward Mead 
Earle, Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1951) that the apparent 
alternation of left and right coalition majorities was in fact a succession of 
centre governments, varying little in policy and forced to unite against the 
disloyal oppositions on both right and left. Thus the country, instead of 
being faced with a clear-cut choice of two different policies, was in fact 
ruled by an uneasy compromise at the centre—the Third Force—which 
inevitably perpetuated existing conditions. 

In a similar manner, Francois Goguel’s history of the Third Republic, 
La Politique des Partis sous la troisième République (2 vols., Paris: Ed. 
du Seuil, 1946), which accepts the theoretical division of French society 
into a “ party of movement” and a “party of order,” nonetheless em- 
phasizes the fact that the party of movement often governed but never 
ruled. United on broad political principles, it foundered over its disagree- 
ment on economic policy. Thus even in victory it was unable to dislodge 
what Edouard Daladier called “ the two hundred families.” * 

Beau de Loménie goes even further in attributing to the French oligarchy 
a Machiavellian shrewdness by which it has been able, while seemingly 
divided into enemy groups, anti and pro-republican, in fact to unite in its 
economic interests, to control whichever government happened to be in 
power—cleverly rotating office among its friends—and to extract its pound 
of flesh from each. 

Perhaps it is Herbert Luethy’s France Against Herself (New York: F. A. 
Praeger, 1955) which describes and explains most brilliantly the role of 
the small farmer, the paysan, and of the small shop-keeper, entrenched 
behind his privileged status, or situation acquise, militantly preserving the 
ossified social structure and economy which alone permit him, as a parasite 
on the productive system, to eke out his livelihood. This is the “* France 
of M. Gingembre,” the France of petits bourgeois for whom the preservation 
of their position in society constitutes the essence of achievement. It is the 
France of that lower-middle class whose incivisrme another scholar, E. 
Drexel Godfrey (‘‘ France: Collapse of a Class,” The Antioch Review, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, June, 1954, Vol. XIV, No. 2.) sees as the basic 
cause of the country’s political degeneracy. Luethy points out that while 
the content, or the personnel, of the French middle class, the rentier, has 
changed radically over the years, and changed for the worse through the 
substitution for the narrow-minded but honest, hard-working and patriotic 
bourgeois of the nineteenth century of an equally narrow-minded but un- 
scrupulous and unpatriotic affairiste, the class itself has survived. In fact, 
it has succeeded in consolidating its dominant position. Thus despite the 
ruin of the old middle class—through a gradual process of inflation lasting 


* For a valuable study of the social composition of the various French political 

parties, see: Partis Politiques et Classes Sociales en France, edited by Maurice 

verger, L'Association Française de Science Politique, Cahiers de la Fondation 
Nationale des Sciences Politiques, No. 74, Paris: Armand Colin, 1955. 
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some fifty years which has become an accepted fixture of French society— 
the rentier element in France has only become more firmly entrenched. 
In the form of a new bourgeois group it is now more selfish and more 
vigorously opposed to reform than ever. At the same time Luethy describes 
the status of the haute bourgeoisie, supremely condescending towards its 
“social inferiors” who have taken over the elective branch of the government, 
maintaining its control over the effective governmental power vested in the 
administration through its monopolization of the higher ranks of the 
bureaucracy. 

Pointing in the same general direction, Ronald Matthews (The Death of 
the Fourth Republic, New York: F. A. Praeger, 1954) describes in even 
more pessimistic tones how the French have thrown away during the post- 
war years their chances—in fact Matthews terms it their last chance—to 
shake off old routines which now have become part of the national mystique. 
Less fatalistic, Philip Williams (Politics in Post-War France, London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1954 & 1955) nonetheless agrees that the real danger 
for France lies in the traditional inadaptability of French institutions and 
political mores to changing economic and social conditions. 

Here, then, is a picture, as drawn by recent historians of France, of the 
forces of immobility which have led to the paralysis of French social, 
economic and political life. The conclusion to which these and otherf 
historians now point is the conviction that the only hope for France can 
be found not in.a search for more “‘ stability,” but on the contrary in the 
“ instability ” of a basic change in outdated economic practices and in the 
fossilized class structure. Placed against this background, it appears that 
the future of France will depend largely on the question of whether or not 
the present regime will be able to break through the accumulated inertia 
of French political traditions and succeed where all previous “‘ victories ” 
of the Party of Movement had failed, namely in recasting the basic frame- 
work of French economic and social patterns. The crisis in France today 
is not the threat of an imminent collapse; rather it is the danger of a creep- 
ing paralysis which already has reached most of the organs of French 
society and most obviously its parliamentary institutions. Thus the recent 
elections and the period which now follows them do not involve just another 
round of musical chairs in the National Assembly. They constitute one 
of the last remaining chances that France may be able to throw off, with- 
out revolution, a social sickness which, if it should persist, could only be 
fatal. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh. Joan T. Marcus. 


t See for example the article py Raymond Aron, “ France: Stability and Instability,” 
Yale French Studies (New Haven, Conn.), No. 15: “ Social and Political France.” 


DISSOLUTION OF THE COMINFORM 


MONG the various measures taken to conciliate international opinion 
the long-expected dissolution of the Cominform is one of the most 
notable. It forms part of the new Moscow drive to allay suspicion 
and make new friends. These suspicions and the diplomatic isolation of 
the USSR during Stalin’s last years were largely caused by the party line 
decided in the Kremlin, but transmitted by the Cominform apparatus and 
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its journal. This reached even those Communist parties which did not 
formally belong to the “Information Bureau of the Communist and 
Workers’ Parties.” Founded in Poland in September, 1947, the Cominform 
was intended as a counter-move to the Marshal Plan and aimed at creating 
a new international organization which should in some measure co-ordinate 
the process of sovietization in eastern Europe. The foundation meeting of 
the Cominform was followed therefore by a Communist attempt to organize 
a mass movement against “‘ American imperialism” in Italy and France. 
Strikes and rioting which broke out in November, 1947, ended, however, 
without any notable success. Thus the first aim of the Cominform was also 
its first failure. This defeat allowed the free world to measure the capacity 
for action of the two largest Communist parties in western Europe. It 
showed that while Moscow could order its followers to action, they could 
not seize power without the aid of the Red Army, as Stalin himself admitted 
in a letter to Tito in 1948. The only visible sign of Communist strength was 
their grip on the trade union movement and a fairly large section of the 
electorate. To this should be added their efforts to undermine the state 
machinery, a fact not easily controlable or perceptible. The new party line, 
laid down by Khrushchev at the recent congress in Moscow and based on 
popular front tactics, should, as in the late ‘thirties’ and the latter stages 
of the war, lessen the degree of their isolation and improve their electoral 
chances. 

The Albanian Communist party, apart from the East German one, was 
the only party from a satellite country in Europe which was not invited to 
the founding of the Cominform. The condemnation of Tito nine months 
later offered an explanation for the absence of the Albanians. They were 
much under the influence of their Yugoslav comrades, and it was thought 
wiser not to include them in the Cominform in order to isolate Tito better 
and thus settle his case more easily. When the resolution announcing the 
foundation of the Cominform underlined the need to co-ordinate the activi- 
ties of Communist parties, it is most probable that Tito did not think that 
this passage was aimed to include him. The free world, in any case, did 
not suspect anything. When Belgrade was chosen as the seat of the Comin- 
form the most plausible explanation of this move was that it was a privilege 
due to Tito’s Yugoslavia, rightly described as the most Communist country 
after the USSR. Subsequent disclosures point to a different hypothesis. The 
Kremlin may well have chosen Belgrade as the seat of the Cominform in 
order to be in a better position to force Tito to toe the line, or, failing this, 
to liquidate him more easily by giving close support to anti-Tito Communists 
in Yugoslavia. Though it is only probable that the Cominform was installed 
in Belgrade to solve the problem of Tito, it cannot be denied that until 
Stalin’s death it devoted much of its energy to doing so. The Cominform 
discussed the state of affairs within the Yugoslav Communist party at two 
of the three meetings of which the public was officially informed. Its failure 
was all the more remarkable since its apparatus and journal became the 
main vehicle of anti-Tito activities and propaganda. 

The anti-Tito campaign died down as relations between Moscow and 
Belgrade improved after Stalin’s death. The Cominform journal followed 
suit and began to publish again articles favourable to Marshal Tito’s regime. 
Nevertheless, the former insults were not forgotten in the Yugoslav capital. 
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After Marshal Bulganin and Mr. Khrushchev’s visit to Belgrade in May, 
1955, one of Tito’s aides suggested in an article that the Cominform should 
be replaced by a new socialist international in which all shades of socialist 
opinion could develop freely and in which no one party would dominate. 
It will be remembered that Marshal Tito’s refusal to send delegates to the 
Cominform meeting in Rumania in June, 1948, precipitated his expulsion 
from that organization. Its dissolution precedes Tito’s coming visit to 
Moscow. It is yet another concession to him in an attempt to improve 
relations, even at the cost of recognizing his claim to a special position in 
the Communist world. Eight years ago his claim to such a position, though 
based on his undoubted services to the Communist cause, was sufficient to 
arouse Stalin’s suspicions and lead to his excommunication. Stalin’s heirs, 
on the other hand, may well be prepared, in return for concessions else- 
where, to view with greater equanimity Tito’s plans for a Balkan Com- 
munist federation, composed at first of Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Albania, 
and with its centre in Belgrade rather than Moscow. 

Stalin’s postwar defeats in France, Italy and Yugoslavia, obscured the 
fact that the Cominform synchronized successfully two major operations: 
the sovietization of eastern Europe and the purge of the Communist parties 
in that part of the world. The foundation of the Cominform was a signal 
to the East European parties to accelerate the pace of sovietization. Until 
September, 1947, political power was nowhere—except in Yugoslavia and 
Albania—exclusively in the hands of the Communists. King Michael still 
ruled in Rumania and Dr. Benes was President of the Republic at Prague. 
In the ensuing four years most of the non-Communist leaders were replaced 
by party members, the agrarian and socialist parties destroyed or absorbed, 
industry expropriated, and collectivization introduced in the countryside. 

No Jess important from the Soviet point of view was the submission of 
all the Cominform sections, except the Yugoslav one, to the party line laid 
down by Stalin and his successors. The prompt and ruthless liquidation of 
real and alleged Titoists in the satellite countries helped to strengthen the 
Soviet grip over eastern Europe. The Communist parties concurred in turn 
in the expulsion of Tito and the normalization of relations with Belgrade. 
They eulogized Stalin when required only to attack the “cult of personal- 
ity’ when the new party line reached them from Moscow. Neither is there 
much likelihood of secession now that the formal link between the East 
European and the Soviet Communist parties has been severed. So long as 
there are no serious rifts among the rulers of the USSR, the Communist 
parties will side with Moscow. Their record of submission to the Kremlin is 
matched by the failure of all attempts to set up a powerful Communist move- 
ment independent of Moscow. Tito’s resistance to Stalin and reconciliation 
with his heirs have in no way altered this fact. 

The servility of the European Communist parties was, however, Over- 
shadowed by the failure of the strikes in Italy and France and by Tito’s 
successful resistance to Stalin. It is under this latter aspect that it is 
customary to speak of the Cominform failures. And yet they are not final 
or decisive. They are not final because the struggle between the free world 
and Communism continues in one form or another. Neither are the failures 
of the Cominform decisive for the simple reason that the expansion of Com- 
munism up to now has been carried out in the absence of an international 
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organization. The October revolution, its first victory, followed the break- 
up of the Second International in which the Bolsheviks played a minor role. 
Moreover, Lenin’s seizure of power preceded by more than a year the 
foundation of the Third International. The occupation of Central and 
eastern Europe in 1945 took place after the formal dissolution of the Com- 
intern. The conquest of China was realized without even the formal exis- 
tence of an international Communist organization. Hence it would not be 
surprising if Communism won fresh victories after the dissolution of the 
Cominform, which has proved of little effective use except in countries 
where the Red Army was stationed. Its dissolution hardly affects the fact 
that the population of the Communist block has increased to over nine 
hundred million in the past decade, and that ‘‘ some 30 million members ” 
are enrolled in the Communist parties. It was with this boast that the Com- 
inform journal announced its demise, promising at the same time that the 
Communist parties “‘ will find new forms of relations and contacts which 
are suitable to the present situation.” IVAN AVAKUMOVIC. 


THE FARM LABOURER OF SOUTH 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


Gray wrote in his famous Elegy written in a Country Church- 
yard “ the ploughman homeward plods his weary way ” he immortal- 
ised the south Buckinghamshire farm labourer. That ploughman, 

now a familiar figure in English literature, was one whom the poet must often 
have seen returning along the field-paths and beneath the tall elms which 
surround the churchyard of Stoke Poges. How the word plods describes the 
slow motion of the old type of ploughmen who spent a great part of their 
lives behind the plough, and who had grown stiff with the exertion of stumbl- 
ing over the turned up soil as they guided their team of slow moving horses. 
It needs skill and experience to make a good ploughman, but there is the 
satisfaction of an artist at the sight of straight furrows in a field, with all the 
joy of the work, especially when ploughed with a horse-plough, for “ how 
jocund did they drive their team a-field ” wrote Gray. Today no ploughman 
plods his weary way home, for if he does not drive his tractor back along the 
lanes, he leaves it in the field and rides home on his bicycle or even his motor- 
cycle. Although most husbandry is now mechanised, robbing the husband- 
man of some of his skill, not everyone becomes an efficient tractor driver; | 
rather it is the sons and grandsons of the best horse-ploughers that take the 
prizes at ploughing matches with tractors. 

It is interesting to look deeper into Gray’s ploughman and ask what 
manner of man he was. Buchan in his Oliver Cromwell notes that “ the plain 
man of Buckinghamshire and Northamptonshire was something of a Radical 
and a Puritan.” Although this may have been applied to the countryman 
of the north of the county, the Buckinghamshire labourer on the whole is 
marked by a deep rooted sense of independence which is often expressed in a 
casualness of manner, and a wish not to appear servile. It may come from the 
poverty that, until recent times, has been their lot for generations. Moreover 
they dislike patronage, which has made them sensitive to receiving charity. 
No doubt Gray felt this independence of spirit in the village people around 
him when he lived for long periods with his mother and aunt at Stoke Poges, 
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and realised how the farm labourers had been curbed by their poor conditions; 
Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire: 
Hands that the rod of Empire might have sway’d”’;" 
Yet, except for their stand behind the patriot John Hampden, although 
individually independent in character, there has been no co-operative 
independent action to better their conditions as has happened in other rural 
areas in this island, and so; 
Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never learnt to stray; 
There is a typical story of a Buckinghamshire farmer who wished nails to be 
placed upright on his grave because, he vouched, no one had trodden on him 
in life and no one would do so when he was dead. Masefield gives a vivid 
description of the dress and movement of the English farm labourer; 
Brown corduroys their trews would be 
° Gartered with straps below the knee, 
Their boots on stones struck sparks like steel 
From iron on their soles and heel; 
* * + 
Then for their gait, their joints sans oil 
All bent for having stooped to toil 
Moved with a bow-legged shamble slow... 
And so indeed looked, and moved, every Buckinghamshire ploughman 
within living memory. 
In his recent book Early Man in South Buckinghamshire J. F. Head states 
.that there is little archaeological evidence of Anglo-Saxon occupation in the 
southern part of the county, and suggests that it is owing to the “ comparative 
agricultural unattractiveness ” of the south compared to the north, with the 
Tich pasture land of the Vale of Aylesbury. This may account for the pre- 
vailing dark-eyed, small limbed, men and women to be found among the 
labouring classes, no doubt of Romano-British origin, unlike the fair-skinned 
- Anglo-Saxons who, says Mr. Head, settled along the Thames and beside the 
anciént Icknield Way, that earliest traffic route which skirted south 
Buckinghamshire. The pronounced drawl in the speech of the Buckingham- 
shire labourers is due to the splitting of the diphthong; the word gate becomes 
_ gay-ate; and the accent is on the first syllable, as, for instance, “‘ down 
Charfont way,” and “ ther’ll be a frost afore mdrnin’.” Two local men, 
when by themselves, soon fall into the vernacular, and seem completely at 
‘ease when-expressing themselves in their native tongue. The simple family 
names of these countrymen tell how they have, for- generations, taken these 
names from their surroundings. We find Hills, Lanes, Meads, Groves, 
Stones and Fords in most of the villages, and we even meet Ford in the 
‘Merry Wives of Windsor. Naturally skilled, these countrymen can generally 
_ turn théir hand to other industries, such as the making of: chairs from the 
Chiltern beech-woods. Only a few sheds in the woods now exist where the 
local men work at turning chair legs on the old pole-lathe, and hand-made 
parts of chairs have given way to the large chair factories at High Wycombe 
which do not depend for wood from the beeches. 
Until this century the wives of the farm labourers earned a few shillings 
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to eke out the family budget by making pillow lace. Some of the older women 
lived on to within a few years ago, and could be seen sitting at their doors 
rattling their bobbins as their dextrous fingers weaved the thread in and out 
of the pinned pattern on their old lilac covered pillows, whilst they would 
carry on a conversation with a row of pins packed at the corner of their 
mouths. Cowper in his Olney home in the north of the county describes these 
lace-makers with their pillows just as village women weaving lace at Stoke 
Poges must have been a familiar sight to Gray, for in the eighteenth century 
pillow lace was the most important home industry in Buckinghamshire. So 
Cowper writes; 

Yon cottager who weaves at her own door, 

Pillows and bobbins all her little store; 

Content, though mean, and cheerful if not gay; 

Shuffling her threads about the live-long day; 

Just earns a scanty pittance, and at night 

Lies down secure, her heart and pocket light. 
It was indeed a pittance, for within memory, a yard of narrow lace was sold 
by one of these lace-makers for a half-penny, and a broader pattern for a 
penny. Yet, as the poet said, there was pleasure in the making that brought a 
cheerfulness with it. The love of clever craftsmanship was woven into every 
yard. It is said that this Buckinghamshire lace industry was introduced by 
Queen Catherine of Aragon. 

If the older ploughmen with their team of horses have been replaced by 
mechanised farm implements and tractor drivers, so too, most happily, 
have gone the poor conditions of the farm labourer. Ten or twelve shillings 
a week with a cottage (which was often damp and unhealthy) was the usual 
wage, with some perquisites like wood and a sack of potatoes included: 
Today their weekly wage is between seven and eight pounds with better 
accommodation. But on that twelve shillings a week the ploughman - 
managed, with his thrifty wife, to bring up a large family. Alas, the work- 
house loomed before them in their old age. 

If the countrymen did not openly revolt against the “ chill penury ” as 
Gray described their lot, they did something else. They left the land. They - 
migrated into towns, where wages were better. But those to whom the call 
of the land was stronger have adapted themselves to the new methods. The 
Fords, Hills and Lares can plough with a tractor three acres a day, where 
their grandfathers with a team of horses ploughed one. Today these modern 
ploughmen go home knowing that a good meal awaits them, and that their 
children are well fed and well clothed, and that in the evening they can sit and 
listen to the radio, or even look in at the television. Yet in spite of the changed - 
and improved conditions on the land “ the ploughman homeward plods his 
weary way ” will remain for English speaking people the world over, whose 
ancestors may have ploughed the fields of England, a treasured picture of the . 
rural life of our island. THEODORA ROSCOE. 


PAUL GAUGUIN i , 
AUGUIN, like his friend Van Gogh, has become a romantic and 
symbolic figure; romantic because of his flight to the South Sea 
Islands and symbolic because he seems to personify the contemporary 
artist and his problems. Van Gogh is altogether too fiery and fierce a subject 
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for the average novelist but Gauguin makes an agreeably pathetic subject; 
and where the writer’s talent and style fail, plain narration of the events of 
Gauguin’s life is sufficient. He crowded so much into his short life— 
marriage, mistresses, sculpture, South Sea islands, poverty—that it is 
surprising to find he painted so much and so well. But Gauguin’s painting is a 
subject skirted, if not avoided, by his literary admirers; and when known it is 
only through the medium of highly (and falsely) coloured prints and post- 
cards. The recent exhibitions of Gauguin’s work in Edinburgh and London 
have given many people their first opportunity of viewing, studying and 
assessing his work. The exhibition lacks many of Gauguin’s best-known 
works but it does offer an honest and representative selection. 
Gauguin was born of a cultured family and his father, Clovis Gauguin, 
` was a journalist of radical convictions who worked for Le National, a left- 
wing Parisian newspaper, while his mother, Aline Chazal, was half-French, 
half-Peruvian though born in Paris. She was the daughter of Flora Tristan, a 
Saint-Simonist socialist, leading feminist and writer. Gauguin claimed—for 
he had pride of blood—that besides the French and Inca blood in his veins 
there flowed that of the Borgias of Aragon for his grandmother claimed 
descent from a member of that family who had once been Viceroy of Peru. 
After the coup d’état of Napoleon II in 1851, Clovis Gauguin decided it 
would be safer to leave France and the family sailed to Lima. Gauguin 
retained many fascinating memories of his luxurious life there although he 
returned to school in France after four years. At the age of seventeen he 
went to sea and visited many parts of the globe. Tiring of this life, in 1871, he 
entered the office of a Parisian stockbroker and there he worked so hard and 
so successfully that, by 1873, he was able to marry a Danish girl, Mette-Sophie 
Gad, and to settle down to a prosperous, comfortable life. Who would have 
thought that Gauguin was to become such a romantic figure, that he was to 
will himself to become one of the most influential of modern painters? He 
- had never known poverty; he was always proud of his birth and family; 
he was comparatively well-educated, wealthy and cultured. Gauguin was 
much, much more cultured than either Cézanne or Van Gogh: his was the 
primitiveness of the thoughtful, sophisticated artist, not the result of natural 
taste or natural education. At the same time and despite his life of compara- 
tive ease, he had not enjoyed the kind of life that prepares a man for settled 
and uneventful married life. There was a history of independence and 
individuality in his family. He had travelled widely. It was, perhaps, 
inevitable that Gauguin should one day be filled with nostalgia for the 
luxury and colour of his childhood in Lima, for the restlessness and 
exoticism of his sea-faring days. 

Meanwhile he was involved in the comparatively tame game of money- 
making. But fate now moved two men to change the whole course of his life. 
His guardian, Gustave Arosa, owned an excellent collection of pictures and 
interested Gauguin in contemporary painting and art-collecting; and a 
colleague in his office, Emile Schuffenecker, was interested in painting and 
persuaded Gauguin to spend his evenings and week-ends studying and 
practising painting. Gauguin did not need much encouragement. He 
formed a large and expensive collection of Impressionist paintings and began 
to cultivate the acquaintance of these painters. His first painting which is 
definitely attributed and dated (also in the Exhibition) is a landscape dated 
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1871. Mr. Douglas Cooper describes this work as “‘ a pastoral landscape in 
the manner of Corot and Daubigny. A conventional symmetrical composi- 
tion” and he questions whether it is a copy or a pastiche. Despite these 
comments the painting itself is not such an unimpressive work. It is a rather 
charming river scene painted mainly in dark greens; and it shows consider- 
able ability. It calls for two comments which are very relative to Gauguin’s 
character and his position among the great artists. First, it dates from before 
his marriage and was formerly in the possession of his wife—it seems strange 
then that Mette, an intelligent woman of literary ability who translated Zola 
into Danish, should not have known of her fiancé’s interests. She wrote, 
“ No one gave Paul the idea of painting, he painted because he had to, and” 
when we were married I had no idea that he had a disposition for the arts.” 
This seems to show either that Mette was not very intelligent or that Gauguin 
treated her rather oddly—their marriage must have begun in peculiar 
circumstances. And, secondly, it surely demonstrates that Gauguin had strong 
natural gifts: for this first work dates from when he was twenty three and he 
even had a work accepted by the Jury of the Salon in 1876 when he was 
twenty-eight. So it is wrong, as many critics do, to say our initial approach 
to Gauguin should be compounded of respect and admiration for the heroic 
attempts which he made to overcome his lack of natural artistic gifts and lack 
of professional training in order to live up to the compelling urge within 
himself. From the first, Gauguin showed remarkable ability. He exhibited _ 
in the Salon of 1876; he exhibited with the Impressionists in 1880, 1881 and 
1882. And not only did Gauguin paint, but he proved himself an able 
sculptor as two heads in this exhibition show. 

By the time of the 1882 exhibition, however, there had been a change i in his 
circumstances. So confident of his mission and talents had he become that he 
left his office in 1883—twelve years from the date of his first-known work— 
years of effort, certainly, but not of heroic effort, and, above all, not years of 
penury or discomfort. In 1885, he and Mette separated. Mette is generally 
cast as the villainess in the majority of books about Gauguin but it is hard to 
see what else she could have done but return to her parents—she had to feed 
and educate her children; she had the right to expect her husband to maintain 
her. But Gauguin had now destined himself to a lonely and miserable life; 
he had become an artist. 

Early in 1886, Gauguin left Paris for Pont-Aven, in Brittany. He began to 
think about the problems of painting and art. Impressionism had ceased to 
interest him. He had imitated the style of Corot and Daubigny, the technique 
of Seurat, to some extent, in the Still-life With Horse’s Head of 1884, Cézanne 
in the Still-Life with Decanter and Cherries of 1886; and now he wanted only 
to express himself. Impressionism was too impersonal, too strict a technique 
for him; he did not want to be an eye; he wanted to express himself, his 
emotions, his thoughts and feelings. He wrote to his friend Schuffenecker: 
“ For me the great artist is a formulation of the greatest intelligence: he is the 
recipient of sensations which are the most delicate and consequently the most 
invisible expressions of the brain.” He had learnt much from Signac and 
Seurat, the Neo-Impressionists; he borrowed tricks of perspective from 
Degas and Cézanne; he learned synthetism from Emile Bernard; he absorbed 
ideas continually and his work of the period shows the struggle to express his 
individuality, his full personality. 
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Only—what was Gauguin’s personality? That seems the great problem 
raised by such a large scale collection of Gauguin’s work as this exhibition. 
The truth is he never knew. His life was an attempt to find himself as a 
personality through the medium of writing, painting and sculpture. Yet he 
seemed never to express himself adequately in any one of these arts and 
consequently—and the fact must be admitted—to the last he remained an 
amateur. 

When Gauguin left Paris for Pont-Aven in 1886, he set out on a voyage of 
discovery—the discovery of himself. In April, 1887, he went to Panama and 
later to Martinique. He returned to Paris and then to Pont-Aven. Still 
restless, he went to Arles and worked with Van Gogh, not a very happy 
relationship. In 1889, he worked at Le Pouldu and occasionally visited 
Paris. And still he was restless and unsatisfied. So in 1891, he sailed for 
Tahiti where he lived until 1892 when he was forced to return to France 
through lack of money. Even in Europe he travelled a fair deal, visiting 
Bruges where he was impressed by the collection of Memling paintings. He 
sailed for Tahiti in March, 1895, went to the Marquesas in 1901 and died 
there on 8 May, 1903. How oddly this life contrasts with that of Cézanne who 
was rarely happy away from Provence or Degas who seemed to think Paris 
was heaven itself! How oddly it contrasts with the life of Van Gogh who 
found in Provence the liberating sun that freed his fierce personality! Why 
_ did Gauguin need to move around in this restless manner? Why did he need 

to go to the South Sea islands? Was this travelling essential for his art—or 
for his ego? 

Whilst at Pont-Aven, Gauguin wrote, “ Primitive art proceeds from the 
spirit and makes use of nature . . . in our present misery, there is no salvation 
possible except through a reasoned and frank return to the beginning, that is to 
say to primitive art.” But art is never deliberately primitive; the so-called 
primitive artist only works in a “ primitive ’’ way because he knows no better. 
And, really, Gauguin seemed to find little basic inspiration in the South Seas - 
and, indeed, spent much of his time there carving and writing articles and his 
journal, neither of which are very primitive pastimes. Moreover, his later 
paintings, dating from 1901, show a falling-off in power. The truth is there 
can be no return to primitive art: we can only guess at the inspiration and 
purpose of the primitive cave painters and we cannot hope to return to theirs 
or any native frame of mind. We have the vast heritage of the ages with us 
and it is simply impossible to deny it. Gauguin could not! Of all painters 
he is one of the most self-conscious and literary. He might qualify for the 
title of a master of pastiche; and his influence, as much as anyone’s, is respons- 
ible for the self-conscious, bewilderingly ‘unoriginal nature of contemporary 
art. . 

When Gauguin sailed for the South Sea islands, he was perhaps searching 
for the colour and romance of his childhood in Lima or for the joy of his 
early sea-faring days. He was also following a very conscious literary and 
artistic tradition; flight to the South Sea islands was a constant element of 
nineteenth century romantic literature. Gauguin indulged fully in the cult 
of the noble savage. Melville, among other English writers, wrote about the 
South Sea islands and knew their insidious way of weakening and dissipating 
talent. Gauguin needed ideas to stir him but painting, no more than poetry, 
is not made of ideas; he needed ideas and had to seek them in correspondence 
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with France for away from Paris his inspiration flagged. The colour 
and strangeness of Tahiti drew him but they did not make him a 
primitive. 

In fact, Tahiti was not essential to Gauguin’s art; and painting was not _ 
always essential to his life. He wrote continually—not, like some painters, 
for his private pleasure—but for publication. Primitive man knew not this 
means of expression. If he ‘could not express himself adequately in paint, 
then he could try writing or sculpture. He did not feel his paintings were 
complete in themselves and felt obliged to give them such literary titles as 
The Moon and the Earth, Why are you Angry, Nevermore and so forth. 
This is a strange kind of primitivism not very far removed in intention 
from Victorian genre painting—though modern admirers of Nevermore 
would be the first to laugh at When did you last see your Father. And for 
admirers who are unwilling to admit these facts, there is a puzzling picture 
in this exhibition which they will find hard to explain: in 1894, after so many 
Tahitian works, Gauguin painted a picture called Paris in Winter, a snowscape 
which might have been painted by one of the later Impressionists. What a 
strange volte-face this is! There are other disturbing works in Gauguin’s 
later years: a painting of 1902, The Call, displays a sophistication and 
irrelevance in the placing of the figures that recalls Puvis de Chavannes in his 
off moments or Matisse at his most decorative. A painting of the same year 
is called The Offering, a rather sentimental native version of the Nativity. 
Are these primitive works? 

What then can we learn about the personality of Gauguin from these 
important exhibitions? First, that he was a man of great determination, a 
remarkable genius whose sordid and eventful life—at least in later years— 
illustrates many of the difficulties, often self-imposed, of the artist of vision 
and originality in conflict with social customs and society. And, second, he is 
not among the greatest artists. He hardly compares as a painter with Van 
Gogh or Cézanne or Degas, to say nothing of the Impressionists. His colour 
is frequently monotonous, his draughtsmanship weak and his painting fuzzy. 
He never evolved a really satisfactory or lasting style. And, yet, he has been 
one of the great influences on painting in our time; for bad or good, Matisse, 
Derain, Picasso, hundreds of others, all owe something to him. He widened 
the scope of painting—he made it both decorative and meaningful, monu- 
mental and personal; he helped to free it from the restraints of realism. And, 
occasionally, he managed to express himself with beauty and frankness of 
heart. In fact, Gauguin’s personality and example are so remarkable that his 
actual painting comes as something of a disappointment. Shortly before he 
died, he wrote: “ You have known for a long time what it has been my aim 
to vindicate: the right to dare anything. My capacities (and the pecuniary 
difficulties in my life have interfered greatly with the carrying out of my task) 
have not allowed me to achieve a great result, but the mechanism has been 
set in motion nevertheless. The public owes me nothing since my pictorial 
work is only relatively good, but the painters of today who are benefiting 
from this new-won freedom do owe me something. However, I expect no 
recognition from them and I can find my reward in my own conscience.” 
Gauguin did not deceive himself. “ My pictorial work is only relatively 
good ”—how true that is. And yet—what a personality! 

ALAN BIRD. 


OLD TIME ELECTIONS 


HE businesslike Elizabeth I used to admonish her faithful Commons not 

to waste time in long and vain discourses but to apply themselves at 

once to their function of voting supplies. Membership of Parliament 
was a doubtful privilege in such circumstances and it is not surprising that 
Thomas Long, remembered as the first person to purchase a seat, was “ found 
to be a very simple man, and not fit to serve in that place.” With the accession 
of the Stuarts the struggle for power between Crown and Parliament began 
and membership of the Commons assumed a new importance; with the 
emergence of a court party an opposition came into existence and elections 
acquired more than a personal significance. The palmy days of electioneering 
depicted by novelists and artists had not yet arrived, but the bribery and 
corruption which became such a feature of latter days took deep root during 
the Stuart dynasty, when electorates shook off the burden of paying the 
expenses of their representatives, as Pepys relates happened after the 
Restoration. Members were less able to resist the venal approaches of the 
King, whose extravagance made it essential for him to have a backing in the 
Commons to keep him in funds. 

- “ Members by name you must not mention 
He keeps in pay, and buys their votes 
Here with a place, there with a pension.” 


With the object of packing Parliament Charles H granted new charters to 
sympathetic boroughs. Following his brother’s example James II used great 
industry to obtain a Parliament which would promote his interests and sent 
Lord Bath to Cornwall with no fewer than fifteen charters. One of the 
earliest instances of sharp practice occurred at this time and is mentioned by 
Jobn Evelyn; to ensure the return of the court candidate the sheriff cunningly 
held a snap election in the temporary absence of Evelyn’s brother, who 
intended to be a candidate and would probably have been elected. By the 
end of the century bribery was so widespread throughout the Kingdom that 
the first of a long series of Acts aimed against the evil was passed. A seat in 
Parliament had become so profitable that no expense was spared to secure one; 
by George III’s reign the extent to which bribery was practised had become a 
public scandal. Immense sums were spent on purchasing votes and seats; 
` electioneering became an increasingly prominent feature in English life, re- 
flecting not only the political activity but the manners and morals of the times. 

As in love and war, all things were considered fair in elections. By the 
King and his ministers down the law against bribery was more honoured in 
the breach than the observance. “If the Duke of Northumberland requires 
some gold pills for the election,” George II told his Prime Minister, “ it 
would be wrong not to satisfy him.” Horace Walpole wrote to Conway in 
the middle of the century, “ I could tell you much election news.... 
In general, I believe it is much as usual. . . patriots outbidding ministers 
that they may make the better market of their own patriotism: in short, 
all England, under some name or other, is just now to be bought and sold.” 
On one famous occasion the corporation of Oxford with whom the nomination 
lay offered to return the sitting members if they paid the corporation’s debts; 
the offer was refused and the matter being reported to the Speaker the Mayor 
and ten aldermen were committed to Newgate; while there, quite unrepentant, 
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they sold the representation of their city to the Duke of Marlborough and the 
Earl of Abingdon; the business was considered excellent fun; after a short 
term of imprisonment the Mayor and his colleagues were discharged with a 
brief reprimand from the Speaker. 

Only Cowper was ashamed of the corruption about him: 


“ But when a country (one that I could name), 
In prostitution sinks the sense of shame; 
When infamous venality, grown bold, 

Writes on his bosom: ‘ to be let or sold’ ” 


At election time excitement ran high and wealthy families ruined them- 
selves in the contests; abuses of every sort were practised. Pamphleteers, 
versifiers, ballad writers, cartoonists and the whole army of Grub Street hacks 
flourished. If a man stood for Parliament, however unimpeachable his 
character, he could hardly hope to escape hanging and burning in effigy; any 
blemish on his good name was eagerly seized upon. A young candidate on 
the eve of nomination day is said to have earnestly inquired of his mother 
whether there was anything against his birth. Dr. Johnson, asked by Boswell 
on one occasion whether a harmless act of folly by a friend was likely to 
injure him, replied “ Sir, it may perhaps be mentioned at an election.” A 
good lie or sinister insinuation at the right moment to the right audience was 
good tactics; a statement, for instance, in a Scots election that the candidate 
danced on Sunday worked wonders. “ Men,” wrote Southey in 1802, “ who at 
other times regard it as a duty to speak truth, and think their honour impli- 
cated in their word, scruple not at asserting the grossest and most impudent 
falsehoods, if thereby they can obtain a momentary advantage over the 
hostile party.” 

In his novel Ralph the Heir Trollope showed the fate of the righteous and 
high minded candidate. Mr. Moggs at the Percycross-elections stood for 
purity and the rights of labour and swore he would never resort to beer or 
bribery to win votes. Men shouted in his honour, but as they did not drink 
at his expense he ended at the bottom of the poll. The cynical Mr. Griffon- 
bottom, addicted to good living and gout, understood his fellow men better; 
to him Mr. Moggs’ principles were “ d - d nonsense.” He gave the electors 
beer and half-crowns; they rewarded him by putting him at the top of the poll, 
so high that he soared above all his rivals. 

Men of principle had to take the world as it was. Sir Samuel Romilly, one 
of the most virtuous of public men of the last century, purchased his seat; 
anyone, he said, desiring to serve his country who carried his notions of 
purity so far as to seclude himself from Parliament rather than enter it by a 
violation of the theory of the constitution was the victim of a moral super- 
stition which would disqualify him from any public service. The mental 
torment of the saintly Wilberforce, champion of the abolition of slavery, 
can well be imagined when he was obliged to entertain his constituents at 
midnight suppers and conform to “ the long established custom” of rewarding 
each of them with a “ donation.” 

Prior to the Reform Act, 1832, little redistribution of seats had been made 
since Tudor times and some of the nomination or rotten boroughs with fewer 
inhabitants than an ordinary hamlet were represented by two members while 
Leeds, Birmingham and Manchester had no member at all. Peacock gives a 
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picture of an election in one of these boroughs in his novel Melincourt. The 
ancient and honourable borough of Onevote consisted of a solitary farm in the 
middle of a barren heath, the tenant being paid by the Duke of Rottenburgh 
to stay on to keep the borough in existence because of the two members it 
returned. Alongside Onevote was the city of Novote with 50,000 inhabitants 
and no representative. Addressing the sole burgess of Onevote, Mr. Scarcastic 
told him how greatly his vote was esteemed could be judged from the amount 
he paid for the seat; Mr. Scarcastic assured him he did not regret the deal 
for he expected to make a good profit by selling his vote in Parliament. He 
promised to be attentive to the interests of the constituency “ when they 
happen, as no doubt they sometimes will, to be perfectly compatible with 
my own.” 

In the middle of the 18th century the price of seats rose steeply because of 
,the competition of the “ Nabobs,” the rich merchants who had amassed 
fortunes in the East and West Indies and were resolved to enter Parliament, 
not to pursue a political career but to forward commercial interests and 
gratify social aspirations. Lord Chesterfield was laughed at when he expected 
to be able to buy a seat for his son for £2,500. The counties and larger 
boroughs were keenly contested. Some verses written in 1727 show that the 
cordiality of candidates when seeking votes has not’ changed through the 
centuries: 

“ Dear Sir, how d’ye do? I am joyful to see ye! 

How fares your good spouse? and how goes the world wi’ ye? 
Can I serve you in anything? Faith, Sir, PI do’t 

If you’ll be so kind as to give me your vote. 


But as soon as the day of election is over, 

His woeful mistake he begins to discover 

The squire is a Member—the rustic who chose him 
Is now quite neglected—he no longer knows him,” 


Cowper relates how the local candidate burst in upon him with great 
heartiness, “ shook me by the hand with a degree of cordiality that was 
extremely seducing ” and kissed the ladies and the housemaids; he seemed 
“ a most loving, kissing, kind-hearted gentleman.” Sir Francis Delaval when 
a candidate for Andover came upon a voter who could not be moved by 
money, wine or flattery; discovering the man had a passion to see a fire-eater, 
Sir Francis hurried off to London and returned with the famous fire-eater 
Angelo, who belched fire from his mouth and nostrils for the benefit of the 
voter; the vote was clinched for Sir Francis. No less persistent on Delaval’s 
behalf was his Attorney, who after the election presented him with a bill 
itemised as follows:—“ To being thrown out of the window of the George 
Inn, Andover; to my leg being thereby broken; to surgeon’s bill and loss of 
time—all in the service of Sir Francis Delaval, £500.” 

Ingenuity was not only displayed in winning votes but in creating them. 
Southey tells of a custom at Bristol, under which the daughers of freemen 
conferred the right to vote upon their husbands. At one closely contested 
election the same woman married several men; after each ceremony the 
couple shook hands over a grave in the churchyard, exclaiming “ Now death 
us do part,” which was supposed to have the effect of a divorce; the man with 
his new qualification then went off to vote, the woman to qualify another 
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husband at another church. Good electioneering consisted not only of 
bringing every possible supporter to the poll—the maimed, the sick and the 
dying (Hogarth’s Election Day inspired by the Oxfordshire election of 1754 
is an eloquent illustration}—but of keeping away opponents. Every form of 
stratagem was employed; returning officers were bribed, bludgeon men hired 
—one of these ruffians, a burly giant over six feet known as the “ Infant,” 
asked whether he had a vote, brandished his bludgeon meaningly and said 
he had something more effective than a vote. Swift once met a party of 
“ electioneering men” when driving with a friend. “ We were afraid of a 
dead cat,” he said describing the encounter, “ or our glasses broken and so 
were always on their side.” Horace Walpole, on another occasion, was less 
fortunate: “ I did but cross Piccadilly at eight, in my coach, with a French 
Monsieur D’Angeul, whom I was carrying to Lady Hertford’s; they stopped 
us and bid us huzza. I desired him to let down the glass on his side, but, 
as he was not alert, they broke it to shatters.” Voters on election day 
sometimes found themselves imprisoned on false charges, subpoenaed as 
witnesses; others, returning by sea to their electorates to vote were stranded 
in Holland or Norway, the captain having been bribed to get his ship off 
course. In the Westminster election of 1741 two of the candidates were 
ministers of the Crown; when leading their opponents they ordered a regiment 
of grenadiers to surround the hustings and compelled the sheriff to declare the 
poll closed. The ruse employed in Samuel Lover’s Handy Andy to prevent 
a coach-load of non-resident voters arrived at an inn for the election from 
reaching the poll was to throw their boots into the horse-pond while they 
were asleep with the result that the voting was sufficiently close “ to give 
the sheriff an opportunity of doing a bit of business to oblige his friends.” 

At first, elections were simply mass meetings at which voting was by 
acclamation or a show of hands, but in the 18th century each voter had to 
declare publicly and aloud the name of the candidate for whom he wished to 
vote. Voting took place at the hustings, the stand erected for the election, 
as also did the nominations. In his Election Entertainment Hogarth has 
left a vivid picture of the gluttony, drinking and bribery that preceded 
election day. Most of the public houses were taken over as committee 
rooms for the purpose of treating. When nomination day arrived, the 
candidates marched to the hustings headed by a band and followed by their 
supporters carrying banners, wearing the party colours and making as brave a 
show as possible. Mounting the hustings, the candidates took their place on 
either side of the sheriff who read the writ and announced the penalties for 
bribery and corruption; the candidates were proposed and seconded and then 
the uproar really started as each attempted to address the crowd. What they 
said did not matter for their voices were drowned in a pandemonium of 
cheering and jeering. They were lucky if they escaped the sticks, stones, 
marrow bones, dead cats and rats aimed at them; generally the proceedings 
ended in a free for all with the rival mobs turning on one another, doubtless 
to the relief of the candidates who ceased to attract further attention. 

The election took place two or three days after nomination day and might 
last anything from a few hours to forty days; treating reached its peak during 
this time and the occasion became something of a Bacchanalian orgy. Dickens 
describes how vans paraded the streets for the accommodation of voters seized 
with “ dizziness ”—an epidemic prevailing among the electors during the 
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contest to an alarming extent. Often serious violence occurred, as in the 
Middlesex election in 1768 when the bludgeon men rushed and overturned 
the hustings; one person was killed and many were badly injured. When the 
result was declared the newly elected member was chaired and galloped 
round the town in triumph on the shoulders of his tipsy supporters. The 
ordeal of being bumped, bruised and put in peril of his life temporarily 
banished the exhilaration of success and stamped the victor’s face with a 
sickly, apprehensive grin. Hogarth has wittily reproduced the scene in his 
picture ‘‘ Chairing the Member.” 

By 1884 all men over the age of twenty-one had the vote. History records 
that women were not enfranchised till 1918 and then only at thirty; the 
flappers, as they were called, had to wait till 1928. Of course, long before this 
women, like the bludgeon men, had something more effective than the vote, 
as Dickens and others well realised. “ Smart fellow Fizkin’s agent—very 
smart fellow indeed,” Mr. Slumkey’s agent told Mr. Pickwick, who had gone 
to Eatanswill to witness the election. The reason for this admiration was that 
a number of voters were being kept in a state of intoxication in the lock-up 
coach house at the White Hart to prevent Mr. Slumkey getting.at them. 
But Mr. Slumkey’s agent also knew a thing or two for at a tea party the 
previous evening all the ladies had been given green parasols. “ Secured all . 
their husbands and half their brothers ”—he whispered to Mr. Pickwick— 
“ beat stockings and flannel and all that sort of thing hollow.” 

The lesson of the famous Westminster election of 1784 was never forgotten. 
On that occasion Charles James Fox, engaged in a hopeless fight against the 
Court candidate, had had the inspiration to call to his assistance the dazzling 
Duchess of Devonshire and her equally lovely sister the Countess Duncannon. 
The effect on the male voters of being courted by ladies of beauty, fashion and 
rank was devastating. Fox’s opponent endeavoured to stop the landslide by 
calling in Lady Salisbury but he was too late and his choice was no match 
for the Duchess, for in the words of an eye-witness “‘ The Duchess was six- 
and-twenty and Lady Salisbury thirty-four!” The power of the distaff side, 
disfranchised though it was, was proved to all the world ; thereafter candidates 
ignored the ladies at their peril. 

In the 19th century reform began to take the roughness out of electioneering 
and when the secret ballot was introduced in 1872 to promote the “ tranquil- 
ity, purity and freedom ” of elections the good old days were virtually over. 
Today only the memory remains. Gone are the drinking, guzzling, duelling, 
prize-fighting, the cudgel-play; gone the brass bands, the torches, flags and 
banners. Even the decorous cut and thrust, the repartee and native humour 
of meetings at street corners and in village halls seem to be disappearing; 
usurping their place is the polite, disembodied voice of radio, the posed self- 
conscious image of television. The rumbustious days of old were ribald and 
rowdy but they were convivial and rich in entertainment. The electorate was 
corrupt and Parliament venal, but the legislators now stand in high repute for 
wisdom and virtue, as Walpole predicted they would. “ My great-great- 
grandchildren will figure me with a white beard down to my girdle; and Mr. 
Pitt’s will believe him unspotted enough to have walked over nine hundred 
ploughshares without hurting the sole of his foot. How merry my ghost will 
be and shake its ears to hear itself quoted as a person of consummate 
prudence.” H. PmLLIP Levy. 


ANDRE CHENIER 

EW victims of the French Revolution have presented to the world a 

nobler aspect than Marie-André de Chénier, the “French Lucretius.” 

His tragic death at the early age of thirty-one has been made the subject 
of numerous books and of a libretto set to music by M. Giordano, acting 
upon the maxim that “Ce qui est trôp bête pour être dit, on le chant.” The 
outstanding evidence of his genius, now universally recognised; demonstrates 
that he possessed the promise as well as sharing the fate of Keats and 
Chatterton in that all three were lost to the world before they could fulfil 
their role in the world of letters. 

Born at Constantinople in 1762, where his father was French Consul- 
General, André was the third of the four sons of Louis de Chénier and his 
beautiful Greek wife. When he was three his family returned to France, and 
on the father being appointed Consul-General in Morocco arrangements 
were made for the child’s education, first at Carcassonne and then, like 
his fellow classicist Ronsard, at the Collége de Navarre in Paris. A sensitive 
child of delicate constitution, he was greatly attached to his mother whose 
physical beauty, charm and intelligence he inherited. His passion for the 
-classics, perhaps also a gift from his mother, together with a taste for poetry 
developed at an early age. He was learning Greek at the age of six, and 
ten years later was writing good poetry based upon Homer and Virgil. 
Deciding to embark upon a military career he held a commission in the 
army for a few months, but finally resigned, bored by the life in the garrison 
town of Strasbourg. Returning to the Paris of 1783 he renewed his humanist 
studies and met the many artists and writers who flocked to his mother’s 
salon, finding the greatest pleasure in the company of Ecouchard-Lebrun 
and David, the painter. In 1784 began his celebrated liaison with ‘‘Camille,” 
Madame de Bonneuill. Over study caused a severe nervous breakdown which 
necessitated a long rest in Switzerland where the landscape aroused his 
enthusiasm. In 1786 he made a tour of Italy which stimulated even further 
his veneration for classical antiquity. The three years 1784-7 were a time 
of experiment in the art of writing modelled upon the classic poets, the best 
known of the pieces of this period being “La Jeune Tarentine,” an elegy on a 
young girl drowned on her way to Tarentum to be married. To this period 
also belongs the ambitious “Hermes” in which he strives to emulate the 
Epicurean philosopher and poet Lucretius, in an attempt to scan “la nature 
de choses”—actually to survey the contents of the Encyclopedie. In 1787 
he went to London as secretary to the French Ambassador M. de Luzerne, 
a close relation. Although a great admirer of Milton, whose works he 
had studied deeply and whose style influenced him perhaps more than any 
other author, he did not like England. He did not share the enthusiasm of 
Voltaire for English institutions; being disappointed, perhaps because he 
expected too much, he returned to the very troubled France of 1790. 

He shared with Wordsworth the idealist’s enthusiasm inspired by the end 
of absolutism in France and welcomed the establishment of constitutional 
government as the dawn of a new age of liberty. Despite a shy disposition 
he felt impelled to enter politics, engaged in polemics, became a member of 
the Feuillant Club, and wrote numerous articles and poems dealing with 
contemporary questions. He maintained a sense of proportion, and the 
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sensitivity of the poet enabled him to discern the dangerous tendencies 
threatening to wreck the constructive achievements of liberal France. Most 
of his contributions were published in the constitutional-royalist “Journal 
de Paris.” Of his principle political works the Avis au Peuple Français sur 
leurs véritables ennemis appeared in August, 1790, followed shortly by an 
Ode addressed to his friend David, “Jeu de Paume.” As circumstances 
increasingly favoured the Jacobins he became increasingly concerned for the 
country and his patriotism would not permit him to remain silent. Unlike 
his younger brother, Joseph, he was not convinced of the need of extreme 
measures to save the Revolution nor was he willing to be carried along, 
unprotesting, by the surge of the forces unleashed in 1789. He did not 
renounce in any way the ideals of the real reformers nor did he permit his 
political differences to affect his friendship for his brother. His major 
political treatise, “De la cause des désordres qui troublent la France” 
appeared in February, 1792, and was an outspoken attack upon the Jacobins. 
No frondeur but an earnest campaigner, he defended Louis XVI against the 
extreme revolutionaries who clamoured for his death, and he later addressed 
an Ode to Charlotte Corday. Hated by the Jacobins he probably escaped 
death in the September Massacres only by the prompt action of his family 
in smuggling him out of Paris to safety in Normandy. 

Although obliged to go into hiding he does not appear to have taken any 
great pains to efface himself and he was arrested, more or less by accident, 
at the house of Madame Piscatory at Passy on March 7th, 1794, He was 
imprisoned first at the Luxembourg and then in St. Lazaire where a fellow 
prisoner painted the only existing portrait of him. During these four months 
of imprisonment he wrote his greatest poems. One of the gaolers was bribed 
and the poems were written on narrow strips of paper and then sewn into 
the outgoing laundry and “‘collected.”” In this manner the Ode “La Jeune 
Captive” was smuggled out of St. Lazaire prison sheet by sheet. The poem 
is addressed to a fellow prisoner, Madamoiselle de Coigny, and is the story 
of a young girl unjustly condemned to die in the Terror. The bitter 
“Iambes” attack the cruelties of the Revolution in grim but noble lines. He 
appeared before the Revolutionary Tribunal but refused to plead to the 
trumped-up charge, was declared “an enemy of the people,” and sentenced 
to be guillotined. The efforts of his friends to save him being of no avail, 
on July 25th, 1794, the greatest French poet of the eighteenth century was 
executed in his thirty-first year. Two days later the fall of Robespierre 
ended the Terror and the resulting amnesty freed many of the innocent 
prisoners. He was one of the last and noblest of the human sacrifices 
offered up to appease the false gods. 

Although his brother Joseph strongly disagreed with his fervent anti- 
Jacobinism it is not true that he connived at his death. Their disagreement 
in politics in no way affected their warm friendship, though Joseph was an 
active member of the Convention and the Committee of Public Safety. To 
some extent the leading Jacobins were themselves captives of the mob which 
their demagogy had pushed to the centre of the political stage. Robespierre 
himself appears to some historians as the scapegoat for rather than the 
leading spirit in the excesses of the Committee of Public Safety. Joseph 
hoped that in the confusion reigning in Paris, if attention was not drawn to 
his brother, the authorities might forget his existence. Perhaps since 
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Joseph was active in politics he also expected the fall of Robespierre to take 
place before it actually did, and relied upon that to rescue his brother from 
the guillotine. 

Apart from his “Jeu de Paume” and “Hymne sur les Suisses” his country- 
men knew little of his work during his lifetime. It was not until 1819 that an 
incomplete collection of the Poesies appeared, “edited” by Henri de 
Latouche, but recognition of his genius and awareness of the immense loss 
caused to France by his early death reached ever wider circles. He left 
behind sketches of projected works the fragments of which suggest that here 
would have been masterpieces. A man of his age, the age of Voltaire and 
the Encyclopedists, his lyric poems are in the spirit of Hellas itself. They 
have the same eloquence and semantic discipline as the classics, the same 
universal appeal, above all the same “fraicheur.” Whether his theme is 
that of Homer, wandering and blind, or the tragic situation of Charlotte 
Corday, pervading his verse there is a vividness of colour and a nobility of 
expression. There is at once apparent the same “fraicheur” that is possessed 
by all enduring art, apparent in a Sistine madonna or a suite by Bach. His 
own poetic ideal is discussed in ““L’Invention”’. 

“Sur des penseurs nouveaux faisons des vers antiques.” 

Like the rest of his generation he had the same veneration for Newton as 
the intelligentsia of the twentieth century have for Einstein, and he sketched 
a number of didactic epics, in the style of Lucretius, to discuss scientific 
questions. Of these “L’Amérique,” a kind of geography of his contem- 
porary world, and “Hermes,” which would express a universal philosophy, 
are the best known. His Bucolics and Elegies are wholly Greek in spirit. 
He was, in the words of Sainte-Beuve, “Notre plus grand classique en vers 
depuis Racine.” But the innovation in style which represents his only 
important break with the classical tradition is in his use of “enjambment” 
to render the Alexandrine less monotonous, the running of the sense into 
the next line. Hence the claim that he was a forerunner of the nineteenth 
century Romantics rather than, to quote Anatole France, “the greatest 
exponent of the art of the eighteenth century.” ALAN R. MASON. 


CORNISH CHURCHES 


ORNISH churches have many points of difference from those of other 

English counties. Because most of them were erected on ancient Celtic 

sites, you will often find a Cornish parish church set some distance 
outside its village. What were originally places for pagan rituals were trans- 
formed into holy grounds by a simple process of adaptation. When early 
missionaries came into the then country of Cornwall and found the people 
worshipping before plain upright stones, they cut crosses into the stones and 
converted them into Holy Crosses (an excellent example, and incidentally 
the tallest existing Cornish Cross, can be found at St. Ives). In the same way, 
what the Celts called “ sacred fountains” were changed into holy wells— 
there is one at Madron, near Penzance—by having baptisteries built over 
them. Another special feature of Cornish churches lies in the names of saints 
—in Cornwall you will come across more unfamiliar saint names than 
anywhere else in England. This, of course, is a relic of the times of the Roman 
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and Saxon invasions which drove the Celtic people back into Cornwall and 
Wales, and over the sea to Ireland and Brittany. Thus the patron saint of the 
miners St. Piran is commemorated in several places, most notable being 
St. Piran’s Oratory, near Perranporth, said to be the oldest place of English 
Christian worship in the whole country (buried in sand for many hundreds of 
years and uncovered accidentally in 1835). The parish church of St. Ives is 
dedicated to St. Ia, an Irish female missionary who, so legend goes, floated 
across from Ireland on a leaf. St. Tudy, St. Veep, St. Teath, St. Mawgan, 
St. Enodoc, St. Cleer, St. Breok and St. Keverne are some of the other parish 
church names. 

In pre-Norman times Cornwall had many priories and collegiate churches, 
and two large monasteries were developed by King Athelstan at St. Germans 
and Bodmin, the latter, a Benedectine order, having been originally founded 
by St. Petroc in the middle of the sixth century. Partly owing to the fact that 
the Saxons used rough rubble walls with no buttresses and not enough stone, 
there are few remnants of these early buildings; but some pre-Norman 
masonry can be found at St. Germans, where the beautiful church is a 
15th century successor to what was originally, until about 1049, the “cathedral 
of Cornwall.” However, it is the Norman influence that has been most 
effective, and out of Cornwall’s 220 parish churches more than half are 
built to the Norman plan—cruciform in shape, comprising a nave and 
chancel of similar sizes, and small north and south transepts. One of the 
finest examples is the parish church of Bodmin, the largest in Cornwall, which 
has some beautiful 15th century oak carving on the pulpit, and an unusual 
font with the bowl set on a cross, carved with a symbolic representation of 
baptism. It was at Bodmin, incidentally, that Perkin Warbeck, the Pretender, 
proclaimed himself King of England, and also at Bodmin during the Cornish 
Rebellion of 1549 that the visiting Provost Marshal entertained the Mayor to 
dinner and then hung him from his own gallows. 

A fine country example of the Norman architecture is the parish church of 
Morwenstow, set in lonely splendour near the wild North Cliffs and within 
sound of Atlantic breakers. Not far away are three places of historical 
interest: Tonacombe manor house, said to have been the original of the 
manor house in Charles Kingsley’s Westward Ho; St. Morwenna’s well; and 
Hawker’s Hut, built by famous Parson Hawker, vicar from 1834-1875, and 
well known both as a poet and an eccentric. He once dressed up as a mer- 
maid and sat on the rocks near Bude, hoodwinking the worthy citizens. 
Apart from his Hut, Hawker also built his own vicarage, with chimneys 
designed as models of the towers of the nearby parish churches of Stratton, 
Whitstone and North Tamerton. Norman styles seem especially suited to the 
Cornish country churches; but then again the churches themselves have often 
been placed in most beautiful surroundings. Few more lovely settings for a 
church could be found than the one at St. Just-in-Roseland—the very name 
suggests delight. The church stands on a creek of the River Fal, looking 
through trees toward Mylor and the Carrick Broads, with a background of 
gentle hills; the church-yard, in the shape of an amphitheatre, is alive with 
sub-tropical plants and flowers. 

Pages could be filled with facts about these country churches, each of which 
offers some unusual facet of interest. Within a few miles of each other on the 
South-West Coast there are Germoe Church, with its St. Germoe’s Chair 
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shrine; Breage, whose walls are adorned with some outstanding frescoes; 
St. Hilary, from which the B.B.C. used to broadcast annual Nativity Plays, 
where under the vicarage of the late Bernard Walke famous painters such as 
Dod Proctor and Laura Knight executed a series of panels depicting the 
Saints of Cornwall; and, of course, the famous St. Michael’s Mount, one- 
time Benedictine monastery and now the home of the St. Levan family, 
whose tiny chapel, 230 feet above sea level, can be visited on certain Sundays. 
At the other end of Cornwall, in the heart of majestic King Arthur country, 
there stands the Norman church of Tintagel; and not far away the church of 
St. Juliot’s near Boscastle, which has associations with Thomas Hardy, who 
rebuilt most of the church in his original capacity of architect and married the 
vicar’s sister. 

Cornwall has its cathedral at Truro—the bishopric being established in 
1876—built on the site of the old parish church. It has several items of 
interest, such as the reredos carved of Bath Stone, an altar screen of the 
Jesus Chapel painted by Anne Walke, and several monuments; but it is not 
particularly outstanding as a piece of architecture. For examples of what 
might be called the typically Cornish church the visitor must go out and about, 
to some of the churches I have mentioned—and to others, such as the one at 
Altarnum, “ the Cathedral of the Moors,” whose parish of 15,000 acres is the 
largest in Cornwall; or Launceston’s impressive St. Mary Magdalene Church, 
constructed in granite covered with intricate carvings; or some of the isolated 
churches, like the tiny one at Gunwalloe, said to have been built as a thanks- 
offering by a sailor who escaped from a storm. It has been tucked behind a 
sandhill but sea spray often blows upon its tower, some of which is formed 
out of natural rock. In Cornish churches, as in Cornish life, melodrama is 
truly writ between the granite lines. Denys VAL BAKER. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


CENTRAL EUROPE 


No British publicist possesses a more intensive knowledge of the tangled skein of 
mid-European politics than Miss Wiskemann, and we could desire no surer guide 
through the labyrinth. Her previous writings on the subject established her 
authority, and her latest treatise fully maintains her high standard of scholarship. 
It demands careful reading, for not a sentence can be skipped. Like the rest of us, 
she detests the pathological atrocities committed by the combatants before, during 
and after the Second World War; but she keeps a close rein on her emotions, stands 
above the battle, and allows the’ facts of the bloodbath to speak for themselves. 
It is a terrible story of human depravity in a century and a continent claiming to be 
civilised and Christian. 

Geography is the mother of history, and the level plain stretching from the 
Atlantic to the Urals has invited confusion, migration and aggression throughout 
the ages. A further cause of trouble is the age-long rivalry between the Teuton and 
the Slav, each in turn dominating and bullying the other. The worst sufferer 
recently has been Poland, wedged in between Russia and the Reich, the victim of 
both at different times and in the Second World War of both at the same time. A 
large part of the volume is devoted to the tragic fortunes of a gifted and patriotic 
race lacking the prosaic qualities which make democratic institutions a success. 
Miss Wiskemann admits that the new Poland which rose from the grave in 1919 was 
not well governed and did relatively little to raise the very low standard of living of 
most of its inhabitants in the twenty years between the wars; but she reminds us of 
the enormous difficulties it had to face and applauds the energy which went to the 
making of the port of Gdynia. Czechoslovakia, equally resurrected in 1919, made a 
far better showing, partly owing to its good fortune in possessing Masaryk as its 
President and its guide. Visiting Prague and Cracow, Warsaw, Danzig and Posen 
in 1933, I felt much more confidencé in the future of the hard-headed Czechs than in 
that of the romantic Poles. 

After sketching the relations of Germany to her eastern and southern neighbours 
in the opening chapters, the author briefly surveys Hitler’s war which the Czechs 
had regarded as inevitable after the enforced surrender at Munich. In these dark 
years the sufferers, whether they fled abroad or stayed at home, comforted themselves 
with the conviction that with American aid the Nazi hordes would ultimately be 
defeated. To regain their independence, however, would not be enough, for 
precautions would be needed to prevent a repetition of the catastrophe, and such 
precautions appeared to necessitate drastic changes in frontiers and population. 
In both cases, as is usual in history, events took the decision out of the hands of the 
statesmen. When Russia annexed the whole of eastern Poland, she forced the 
Poles to seek territorial compensation at Germany’s expense; and when the Sudeten 
Germans under Henlein’s banner marched into Hitler’s camp they dug their own 
grave as citizens of Czechoslovakia in the event of a German defeat. 

Such wholesale transformations involve fearful suffering, but a country which 
goes to war and is defeated must always pay the penalty. It is easy to condemn the 
Poles for evicting the Germans from Fast Prussia, Silesia and Pomerania, and to 
denounce the Czechs for driving out the Sudeten Germans from their homes in 
northern and western Bohemia which they had occupied for centuries; but they 
could at any rate plead gross provocation. One crime or injustice leads to another. 
Such tragedies may be described in Nietzsche’s familiar phrase as “ beyond good or 
evil.” That the Russians were as ruthless as the Nazis they proved by the massacre 
of thousands of Polish officers in the Katyn forest, by their refusal to aid the gallant 
revolt of Warsaw against the German garrison, and by the horrors they inflicted on 
German civilians as they pressed forward to Berlin. Perhaps the most sickening 
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episode in the whole story was the massacre by a Hitler group of some twenty 
Czechs whose corpses were found lying in the street with their eyes and tongues 
torn out. 

Dr. Benes has sometimes been reproached for his intransigence towards the 
Sudeten Germans in the moment of victory on the ground that he had been ready to 
cede certain German districts to the despoiler of his country. The charge is rebutted 
by the author who explains that the Czech President prepared plans for frontier 
compromises in the event of incomplete victory, and that his desire to retain the 
whole of Bohemia remained as strong as ever. Very different was the attitude of the 
anti-Nazi Sudeten Socialist leader Jaksch, who was ready, like the Austrian Socialists 
after the First World War, for union with a democratic Germany, unmindful of the 
fact that the Weimar Republic might not last very long. 

Several interesting chapters describe the integration of German refugees from 
Poland and Czechoslovakia into Germany when the war was over. That the flight or 
expulsion of millions of skilled workers from fields and factories was an economic 
loss was obvious, and there were far too many of them to be welcomed in the 
despairing and impoverished Germany where they hoped to find a new home. 
Though the British, French and American authorities did their best in their respect- 
ive zones, most of the refugees lived for years in a state of bewilderment and 
misery, and only a minority found comfort in the illusion that they might some day 
return to their own homes. The worst was over when the Allied Occupation ended 
and the Federal Republic shouldered the burden, for by that time German industry 
was on its legs again and there was work and food for all able-bodied citizens. The 
ten million immigrants, reinforced by the daily leakage from East Berlin, have 
become not only an important political factor in the Bonn Republic but an economic 
asset. 

In 1956 western Germany, with its free institutions, minerals and busy factories, 
is far better off than Poland and Czechslovakia under Communist rule. That the 
émigrés will return to their ancestral homes is as likely as that the Nile waters will 
flow back into the Great Lakes. The Communist rulers have plenty of energy, and 
their handling of industry and agriculture, fully described in the later chapters, is a 
story of growing pains. The high birthrate in Poland renders the task of develop- 
ment particularly urgent. Their governments, needless to say, are ultimately 
controlled by the interests of the Kremlin, not always to the liking or benefit of the 
satellites. While the future of central Europe is unpredictable, my own guess is that 
the present territorial and political pattern will have a long innings. As the French 
say, ce nest que le provisoire qui dure. 

G. P. Gooca 
Germany's Eastern Neighbours, By Elizabeth Wiskemann. Oxford University Press. 30s. 


CHURCHILLIAN HISTORY 


Sir Winston Churchill knew clearly what he wanted to do when he began this 
book sixteen years ago. It was to be no attempt to rival the professionals “ the 
deep delving historians.” He wished “ to present a personal view of the processes 
whereby the English-speaking peoples throughout the world have achieved their 
distinctive position and character.” The aim was characteristically high. He hoped 
that contemplation of the victories and defeats, the joys and sorrows of the past 
would strengthen these peoples today and perhaps help them unite more closely in 
the future. This is Winston Churchill’s book. Every line in it has his unmistakable 
hallmark. No-one else in our time could have written a book anything like this. 
In this simple fact lies its intense and enduring interest. Successive generations who 
want to know directly his multifarious curiosities, the sweep of his prose, his 
romanticism and brutal realism, his cynical, genial humour, his wide magnanimity, 
will turn to this book. And they will not be disappointed. 

The Birth of Britain begins with a survey of the early pre-history of Britain and 
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ends in 1485 with the battle of Bosworth Field. In these 400 pages there_is no new 
material which will be unfamiliar to those who have read their Maitland, Stubbs and 
Trevelyan. Sir Winston gives a sober account of the political development of the 
country from Saxon through Roman law to feudalism and the rise of the Commons. 
Not for a moment does he hesitate to grapple-with such matters as Anglo-Saxon 
land tenures or the origins of Parliament. The story is by no means all narrative, 
Magna Carta is analysed. The rise of a common European feudal chivalry is 
described. The civilisation and structure of Anglo-Saxon England is outlined. 
And so on. But Sir Winston’s historical heart does not lie in such things—for him the 
wide prospect and the crises, the towering peaks and the great men. New interpreta- 
tions can be worked out by the professionals, “ the tiresome investigators ”; for him 
the “ broad story holds ” still and his sustained, magnificent prose, always reducing 
complexity to simplicity, sweeps it down the centuries. Sometimes he is almost 
indistinguishable from the great chroniclers he is quoting. Is this Winston Churchill 
or Gildas of Wales? 

No sooner have the Britons gone back to their lands than the foul hosts of the 

Picts and Scots land promptly from their coracles. These two races differ in their 


manners, but they agree in their lust for blood, and in their habit of covering their 
hang-dog faces with hair... . 


And there are many echoes of Macaulay and Gibbon: 

Everywhere from the hrates to the Boyne old gods were forsaken, and a priest 

of Christ could travel far and wide finding in every town an understanding 

brotherhood and a universal, if sometimes austere, hospitality. 
Almost every page has a rushing flow of reflections, parallels, memories. Comments 
. Tange from the harsh to the gay. On the most improbable matters like the Pelagian 
heresy, the expulsion of the Jews in Edward’s reign, or the nepotism of the Godwin 
family, Sir Winston is genial and cynical. Historical parallels continually flash into 
his mind: the house carls at Hastings and Wellington’s infantry at Waterloo, 
Henry I and the Pragmatic Sanction, Henry IJ and William of Orange, the 
Plantagenets ‘‘ as accessible to all classes as a modern United States President.” 
And a new party game might be invented which discovers parallels with Sir Winston’s 
own time, for example, Casivellaunus as the “ first of the few ”; “the lights of 
Saxon England were going out”; “ the country was full of broken soldiers dis- 
banded from the wars,” and “ the most shameful period of the Danegeld.” 

This is a personal view of history. It is romantic “ with its unparalleled prizes 
and fatal forfeits.” Here, unashamedly, are the old legends, “ the gleaming toys ” 
of history: Canute halts the waves, Alfred burns the cakes, the Conqueror falls 
flat on his face while landing. But familiar scenes quicken into new life. Here are 
the sad, decaying villas of Roman Britain, here the prows of the Viking longboats 
Rush through the North Sea on their way to Iona and Dublin. The units of Sir 
Winston’s imaginative universe may be simpler and larger than life as Mr. Isaiah 
Berlin claims, but the imaginative vitality which thunders and rumbles through this 
book is the highest historical virtue. 

Does Sir Winston see history too much in terms of kings and queens? He 
certainly makes clear the distinction between the men who make history and the 
shadowy masses who are made by it. His own political philosophy has never before 
been so clearly stated. Man is both barbarous and magnificent and he changes 
little. It is no new thing for him to “ roam about the rim of hell.” Our palaeolithic 
ancestors were capable of all the crimes, follies and infirmities associated with 
mankind and: 

What claim have we to vaunt a civilization superior to Henry I’s time? We are 
sunk in a barbarism all the deeper because it is tolerated by moral lethargy and 
covered with a veneer of scientific conveniences. 
In such a world the gentle, the intelligent and the cultivated go to the wall: Edward 
the Confessor ruins his dynasty; Henry VI may found Eton and Cambridge but he 
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dies in the Tower. Only the violent and the forceful, the William I’s and the Henry 
I’s protect mankind from its own destructive follies; only the valorous redeem it, a 
Joan or a Henry V. Of course Sir Winston loves his battles, his regiments, his 
machines of war. But these may be the means to glory; they are not glory itself. 
And I think the lasting impression of this book is one of insight and compassion 
into and for the triumphs and ambitions, the delusions and the failures of great and 


. lowly throughout the centuries. These—and his unfaltering optimism—are the 


qualities which transcend this book and make it more than memorable. 
ROBERT BLACKBURN 


A History of the English-speaking Peoples. Vol. I. The Birth of Britain. By Winston S. 
Churchill. Cassell. 30s. 


POST-MORTEM ON STALINISM 

In a sense both Empire of Fear, by Vladimir and Evdokia Petrov, and Margaret 
Mead’s Soviet Attitudes Toward Authority are already out of date. It is true that the 
Petrovs were still in the Russian secret service when the news of Stalin’s death 
reached the Soviet Embassy in Australia and “ crocodile tears poured down official 
cheeks.” But this was “ ostentatious grief, in deference to the fiction that Stalin was 
a figure revered and loved as Lenin, Kirov, and other old bolsheviks had been loved 
by their people. ... There were no incurable cases. In time everyone recovered 
from their grief for Stalin.” When Mr. Petrov took refuge with the Australian 
Government he was already under suspicion and in deadly fear. His wife also was 
in deadly fear of the fate of her relatives in Russia, and had lost all hope of ever 
seeing them again if she accepted the opportunity that came to her of joining him at 
Darwin. Neither could reckon on the universal sigh of relief that Russia breathed; 
an interval that ran to years had to pass before the dramatic official denunciation 
of Stalin took place, and the Iron Curtain showed signs of melting. Margaret 
Mead’s book, now published in England, is not new. Subtitled “ An interdisciplin- 
ary approach to problems of Soviet character,” it is the product of a highly qualified 
American research group of anthropologists, historians, psychiatrists, linguists, 
“ political scientists ” and “ literary analysts.” (These last themselves sound like 
some peculiarly American product.) The scheme was launched in 1948 by the Rand 
Corporation, a non-profit organisation charted to promote “ scientific, educational, 
and charitable purposes, all for the public welfare and security of the ‘United States 
of America,” The years it deals with are 1948 and 1949. It is terribly thorough- 
going; and there is much pathos in the fact that, for all its thoroughness, it is 
largely a wasted effort. For, despite their amazing diligence, the group omitted to 
relate their answers to the questions of probable Russian directions of change and 
, behaviour i in the future to the possibility of Stalin’s death. This is nowhere taken 
‘ into the reckoning; surely a strange piece of carelessness. 

The case of the Petrovs is, like their vastly interesting book which bears the stamp 
of truth, a very different one. They are Russians, and in no sense traitors to their 
country. Vladimir comes of humble Siberian peasant stock, was the local black- 
smith’s apprentice when the Revolution took place, and became an enthusiastic 
bolshevik. He acknowledges his great debt to the Revolution; for it gave him an 
education which he would otherwise never have obtained, took him into Govern- 
ment service and gave him rapid promotion and solid privileges. There is not a word 
against his country in the book. It is, however, a terrible indictment of Stalin and a 
revelation of the slow disillusionment that came to him as he realised the gulf 
between the promises and hopes of 1917 and the performances during Stalin’s reign 
of terror, when no man’s life was safe. A fortnight in London during the war and 
four years in the Soviet Embassy in Stockholm—“ a happy and halcyon interlude ” 
—gave him an impression of freedom such as he had never known, sowed the seeds 
and began the process of disillusionment that life in Australia completed. 

Now that he is at one with the Soviet Government in condemnation of the 
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Stalinist regime, we may reasonably hope that he and his wife may undergo the 
process of rehabilitation and eventually be welcomed back to their country. As 
historical evidence their book is of great value. It is also full of human interest, 
and makes easy reading, being written in that admirable Russian manner which 
gives life and meaning to narrative of the simple events of one’s existence as well as 
its crises. His descriptions of his devoutly religious mother, the superstitious 
villagers, the midwife, the friendly village blacksmith to whom he was apprenticed 
on his father’s untimely death by a stroke of lightning, the famine of 1919, his first 
love—frustrated by her parents when a more prosperous suitor intervened—all 
these have an authentic Russian charm. Nor is his wife lacking in a similar gift and 
Euripidean touches of things common. Her first husband fell under suspicion, was 
arrested, heard of no more and doubtless liquidated. She tells the story of Vladi- 
mir’s courtship and their happy marriage. He confirms the fact that Maclean and 
Burgess were in the secret service from Cambridge days. Much credit seems due to the 
Australian Government for its handling of Mrs. Petrov’s case at Darwin. Readers 
of the book will not easily forget the striking photographs of her being hustled to 
her plane by Russian officials at the Sydney airport and of Australian police dis- 
arming her escort at Darwin. ARTHUR MOORE 


Empire of Fear. By Vladimir and Evdokia Petrov. André Deutsch. 18s. 
Soviet Attitudes Toward Authority. By Margaret Mead. Tavistock Publications. 21s. 


BRITISH LAW 


The latest addition to the series of works devoted to the development of the laws 
and constitutions of the British Commonwealth, under the general editorship of 
Professor G. W. Keeton, is the The United Kingdom. This is published in one book, 
its two volumes paginated together, with Professor Keeton and Mr. Dennis Lloyd 
as the general editors. The first volume is concerned with the law of England and 
Wales, apart from a valuable contribution on the legal system of Northern Ireland 
by Mr. L. A. Sheridan and a very brief but useful article on Manx law by Mr. D. C. 
Holland. Because of its impact upon many fields of legal development in the 
Commonwealth countries, dealt with in separate volumes, the survey of English 
law is central to the whole series. ‘‘ It was therefore necessary to make the English 
survey as comprehensive as considerations of space would permit ”—about 
400 pages. In the result, the extent and method of treatment of topics is highly 
selective. For example, social legislation receives bare and peremptory summary, 
in which balance and clarity sometimes suffer. On the other hand, the contributors 
have produced an excellent review of “ the most important developments in the law, 
and of some of the problems which have arisen as a result of these developments.” 
The subject of Conflict of Laws has been omitted altogether “‘ with our great 
reluctance ” owing to space limitation. None the less, it is difficult to see how a 
series of this kind can be complete without proper treatment of the conflict and 
inter-relation of jurisdiction in private law among the Commonwealth countries. 

Most contributions on private law are written by Mr. Dennis Lloyd, and those 
on constitutional and criminal law by Professor F. H. Newark. The treatment is 
clear and suitable for the layman and the comment balanced and objective. The 
aim is to summarize the present law in the light of historical development. There 
is no attempt to press any particular theory in the controversial fields. This is 
true, for example, in Professor Newark’s article on Administrative Law, so often 
the happy hunting ground of academic lawyers. 

The second volume contains a lucid and learned interpretation of Scots Law 
by Professor T. B. Smith. It should help to dispel the widespread ignorance of 
the subject in England, as well as being itself a contribution to Scottish legal study. 
Professor Smith sets out the settled law without much detail and devotes more 
space to important legal problems “ which have not yet been closely examined or 
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satisfactorily decided.” For example, he discusses at length the recent “E.R” 
case, in which the Court of Session rejected as applicable to Scotland the general 
omnipotence of Parliament, ‘having regard to the powers of the old Scottish 
Parliament and the Treaty and Act of Union 1707. The importance of this case 
is hardly appreciated in England. Professor Smith deals, of course, with other 
problems in the comparative field of -English and Scots law, including the 
enforceability of unilateral agreements in the law of contract and the doctrine of 
diminished responsibility in criminal liability. This volume concludes with a very 
short but informative summary of the legal systems in the Channel Islands, by 
Mr. L. A. Sheridan. Both these volumes should appeal to lawyers and layman 
alike. 
ARNOLD DE MONTMORENCY 


The United Kingdom: The Development of its Laws and Constitutions. Edited by George 
Keeton and Dennis Lloyd. Stevens & Sons. £3. 3.0. 


THE DEATH SENTENCE 


If and when the Bill for the Abolition of the Death Penalty reaches the Statute 
Book without substantial amendment, a measure of credit will be due to Mr. Arthur 
Koestler. His articles in the London Observer and his book, Reflections on 
Hanging, bave certainly contributed to the remarkable change in public opinion 
towards capital punishment. “Ignorance, traditional prejudice and repressed 
cruelty ” may still influence, but they no longer dominate, opinion. 

Mr. Koestler has a personal bias. During the Spanish Civil War, he spent 
three months under sentence of death as a suspected spy, “ witnessing the executions 
of my fellow prisoners and awaiting my own.” “I shall never achieve peaceof 
mind until hanging is abolished.” His bias “ colours the arguments in the book, 
it does not affect the facts in it, and most of its content is factual.” The intention 
was to write in a cool and detached manner, “ but it came to naught; indignation 
and pity kept seeping in.” In the result, Mr. Koestler puts with great pungency 
and lucidity the well-known and overwhelming case for abolition. It is based 
upon historical precedent, statistics, factual illustrations, medical opinion and the 
experience of abolitionist States. He has drawn largely from the Royal Com- 
missions and the Select Committee Reports and other publications, including 
The Judicial Attitude to Penal Reform, by Mr. Gerald Gardiner, Q.C., and 
Mr. N. Curtis-Raleigh. Perhaps inevitably, the author has made some slips. For 
example, he is wrong in criticizing Lord Jowitt for describing Erskine as a Judge; 
he became Lord Chancellor. The references to the Home Office instruction to 
Prison Governors as to evidence at inquests on executed. prisoners has now been 
amplified in an accompanying slip. Throughout the book, Mr. Koestler’s constant 
refrain is the determined opposition of the Judges, ever since the days of Romilly 
and before, to the reduction, let alone the abolition, of the death penalty. Today, 
not without justification, the author stigmatizes the Lord Chief Justice as the high 
- priest of hanging. Mr. Koestler effectively disposes of the traditional but quite 
baseless theory that the Judges’ views on hanging should carry particular weight. 
In any event today they are not unanimous in approving the death penalty. 

ARNOLD DE MONTMORENCY 
Reflections on Hanging. By Arthur Koestler. Victor Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 


SINKING THE SCHARNHORST 
This is a thrilling and unbiased account of the career of a notable ship. From her 
commissioning on January 7, 1939, to her heroic end on December 26, 1943, she 
figured largely in the thoughts of the British Naval Staff. The German High 
Command decided to use their heavy ships for commerce destruction, but in order 
to avoid serious damage the raiders had strict orders not to engage enemy heavy 
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ships. However when she sank the Glorious and her two escorting destroyers, the . 
Acasta before she sank got in a torpedo hit which put the Scharnhorst out of action 
for six months. Bomb damage at La Pallice and a mine on the passage from Brest to 
Kiel laid her up for another six months. The Scharnhorst’s last mission was to 
destroy the convoy from America to Archangel which was due to arrive in the vicinity 
of Bear Island about Christmas Day. The fall of Stalingrad and other disasters 
made the stoppage of this vital supply route an urgent matter. It was hoped that the 
superior speed of the ship would enable her to circumvent the cruiser escort and 
destroy the convoy. 

The account of this operation is the main theme of this book, but as there were 
only thirty-six survivors and none of them officers, the author was chiefly dependent 
on British official sources for the account of the action, though P.O. GGdde, the 
senior survivor, who was stationed in the port fore searchlight control tower was able 
to give a vivid account of his experiences as was also Ordinary Seaman Straten. 
A spice of grim humour is lent to the story by the disgust of the fourteen-knot 
minesweepers ordered to Alta Fjord in the darkness and fury of the Arctic storm to 
escort the Scharnhorst through the minefield, only to find her running away from 
them at seventeen-knots. Her dash through the night in the howling gale in which 
her destroyer escort were unable to keep up with her is graphically described. Her 
first intimation of having found the convoy was the bursting of star shells from 
Admiral Burnett’s cruisers around her and his salvoes falling well before her own 
radar showed her the enemy. After a brief exchange of fire she turned away to the 
south hoping to make a wide circuit and by her superior speed get round behind 
Admiral Burnett’s cruisers, but he guessed her intention and cut across to fend her 
off a second time. In accordance with her instructions not to become engaged with 
heavy ships she turned for home, only to run up against the British Commander-in- 
Chief, Sir Bruce Fraser, in the Duke of York with his escorting flotilla. Again the 
superior radar was of immense value, enabling the Duke of York to open fire before 
the Scharnhorst could see her. With masterly skill the various British forces had 
been concentrated at the right spot at the right time by the Commander-in-Chief, 
and the Scharnhorst was overwhelmed. Pounded by the Duke of York’s fourteen- 
inch guns, illuminated by star shell and clearly visible by radar, the Scharnhorst was 
finished off by torpedo fire. She went down with colours flying and guns firing, 
in pitch darkness, gale and snow. It was a heroic end, and no wonder there were but 
few survivors. The book is beautifully illustrated and well indexed, and contains 
three plans of different phases of the battle taken from Sir Bruce Fraser’s official 
report. Rosert N. BAx 
The Drama of the Scharnhorst. By Fitz Otto Busch. Hale. 15s. 


THE SINKING OF THE TITANIC 

For more than forty years the unconnected words and phrases “‘ SOS—Carpathia 
—unsinkable ship—‘ Nearer My God to Thee’ ” have been inevitably linked and 
summarised in the name Titanic. The sinking of what was then the world’s largest 
ship on her maiden voyage with the loss of some 1,500 lives on April 15, 1912, 
is still the best known, as it was certainly the most dramatic, of all marine disasters, 
The Titanic meant more than that. As Mr. Walter Lord, who was not born in 1912 
but who has a sense of history, writes: “ Before the Titanic, all was quiet. After- 
wards, all was tumult. That is why, to anybody who lived at the time, the Titanic 
more than any other single event marks the end of the old days and the beginning 
of a new, uneasy era.” Occurring as it did after almost a century of progress, with 
a consequential growth of complacency, it was also widely regarded as a divine 
warning to man, much as had been the Lisbon earthquake in 1755. 

Mr. Lord’s book, which has had a great success in America, and was the basis 
for a most elaborate television drama, is a good example of the modern method of 
impressionistic writing, wherein the atmosphere of an event is vividly re-created by 
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the use of trivial but illuminating details. So the chapter quoted from is entitled 
“There Is Your Beautiful Nightdress Gone” and reports Lady Cosmo Duff 
Gordon’s remark to her secretary as the Titanic disappeared. But, as Mr. Lord 
observes, “a lot more than [the] nightgown vanished that April night: and 
enumerates what some of those things were, including the grotesque privilege and 
prestige accorded to wealth gua wealth in the world of 1912. Not only was there a 
significant disproportion in the number of survivors between the first class passengers 
on the one hand, and the third class and the crew, on the other, but it was widely 
accepted that this should be so. Moreover, despite the talk about “ Women and 
children first,” “ ... somehow,” writes Mr. Lord, “ the loss rate was higher for 
third class children than first class men.” 

Mr. Lord has founded his work on careful and enthusiastic research. ‘‘ There 
are,” he says, “ no reconstructed conversations in this book ” though he admits 
“there is margin for error.” One may doubt, for example, whether W. T. Stead 
really said, on hearing of the collision with the iceberg, “ Well, J guess it’s nothing 
serious... .” And, as Mr. Lord is an American, Bruce Ismay, the Managing 
Director of the White Star Line, perhaps inevitably becomes “ President ” Ismay. 
Included is a Passenger List, and the end papers take the interesting form of anno- 
tated deck plans. Mr. Lord deals with many of the legends attaching to the Titanic, 
though not as specifically as he might have done with the best-known of all, that she 
was out to break the speed record. So it is curious that this sceptical author should 
have been misled into including among his fascinating illustrations one at least 
which is spurious. This is the picture purporting to show the loading of luggage 
on to the Titanic, but which is actually a photograph of the tender Duchess of Kent 
taking off passengers from the Olympic at Spithead, when her voyage was 
cancelled, because some of the crew refused to sail in her after the disaster. He 
says nothing about this significant sequel to the Titanic; nor, although he describes 
with cold and effective irony the inactivity of the Californian, does he attempt any 
explanation of this most baffling of mysteries. One would have liked also a longer 
discussion of the American and British enquiries; but, in sum, these comments 
amount only to a wish that this tense and absorbing book were double its actual 
length. LESLIE RBADE 
A Night to Remember. By Walter Lord. Longmans. 16s. 


THE CAUSE OF ULSTER 


The title of this book is an unfortunate misnomer, because, as the author himself 
admits, there was no mutiny whatsoever. The officers concerned were given the 
option of either marching on Ulster or of resigning. They naturally preferred to 
resign. Generally speaking, Mr. Ryan has given a clear and well-written account of 
the whole incident, but one cannot help feeling that it is unfortunate that he has not 
given references for his numerous quotations. These surely could have been inserted 
in an appendix at the end of the book or, what would have been much better and 
more practical, in footnotes to the pages concerned. I have in my library practically 
all the books referred to, and have spent a great deal of time in vain trying to find 
some of the passages quoted. 

One is surprised to read on page 44 the following sentence: “ The Act of 1920 
which established the present Parliament in Northern Ireland reproduced textually 
the main provisions of the Bill of 1912.” He continues: “It is proof of how 
swiftly the Nationalist sentiment was to be inflamed in the next few years that this 
cautious and severely qualified measure should have seemed outrageous to so many 
people in 1912 but in 1920 appear no more than a harmless, necessary con- 
cession.” It is true that some of the clauses are identical, as for instance the oue 
giving protection to the Queen’s University of Belfast, which I had the honour of 
helping Sir Edward Carson to draw up in his house in Eaton Place, and which was 
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accepted by the Government as an amendment to the Bill of 1912; but surely the 
difference between the two Acts is so vital that they cannot possibly be confused. 
Briefly, by the Bill of 1912 Ulster was placed under an Irish Parliament, whereas 
under the Bill of 1920 there were to be two separate Parliaments, one for Southern 
Ireland with its seat in Dublin, and the other in Northern Ireland with its seat in 
Belfast. The Act of 1920, so far as Northern Ireland is concerned, is still in force 
with a few slight amendments. It was accepted, though perhaps reluctantly, by the 
Unionist Party. 

There is another passage in Mr. Ryan’s book on page 191, relating to the late 
Field Marshal Sir Henry Wilson, to which the serious historian must take the 
greatest exception. Mr. Ryan states: “ Mutiny there certainly was at the War 
Office, and Wilson was its salesman. His unabashed, incessant habit of playing 
politics while holding high rank in the Service was an inexcusable exhibition of 
disloyalty.” Sir Henry Wilson was an old Mariburian, and though he had gone to 
Marlborough some years before me, his reputation was still very much alive in the 
school. He had put down with a firm hand the bullying which in his time was so 
prevalent, and the tradition which he had established that smali boys were not to be 
ill-treated was still far from being forgotten when I went there in 1890. He was a 
personal friend of my own and I know that all he did when at the War Office was to 
see that Ulster was not attacked without being forewarned. The true facts are fully 
set forth in My Political Life, Vol. 1 by the late L. S. Amery; and though Mr. Ryan 
includes this book in his bibliography I cannot help feeling certain that had he read 
carefully what Mr. Amery says, he would not have written the passage which I have 
quoted. In any case Mr. Amery’s version of the whole affair still stands as by far the 
best account yet written, and one on which future historians can rely with absolute 
confidence. I myself was in Belfast during all this period, and I can fully confirm his 
account. When Sir Henry Wilson was murdered by two Irish assassins, who shot 
him in the back when he was turning the latchkey in his own front door in Eaton 
Place, after having unveiled the War Memorial at Liverpool Street Station to those 
employees of the Great Eastern Railway Company who had fallen in the 1914-1918 
war, there was consternation throughout Ulster. He was at that time Member of 
Parliament for County Down, and all those of us who knew him greatly honoured 
and revered him. Mr. Ryan’s posthumous attack cannot be allowed to detract from 
the memory of a very great man who died as a martyr in the cause of Ulster. 

DouacLas SAVORY 
Mutiny at the Curragh. By A. P. Ryan. Macmillan. 18s. 


COLERIDGE IN HIS LETTERS 

The first two volumes of Coleridge’s letters, edited by Earl Leslie Griggs, take his 
correspondence up to 1806. The introduction and notes are scholarly, concise and 
pointed. Many letters hitherto only published incompletely are printed in full and a 
considerable number of previously unpublished ones are added. It is possible now 
to piece together the story of Coleridge’s enlistment and his frantic efforts to escape. 
The great, though all too brief, period of poetic creation finds strangely little echo in 
the corresponence of that period, save for one letter which slightly reflects Kubla 
Khan and a list of alterations to The Ancient Mariner. As the correspondence 
continues, philosophising, theologising and literary criticism come to occupy 
increasing space, with constant references to the books he is reading. Fragments of 
genius may be picked up here and there. The letters to Poole describing his child- 
hood years are fascinating, and those that reflect his passionate affection for his 
children reveal Coleridge at his best. In descriptions of his walks or of things seen 
on his travels he can produce fine touches. The strongest interest, however, is 
biographical. 

Coleridge, like most very fluent persons, was given to repetition; and though it is 
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natural to repeat oneself in saying the same things to different people, perhaps 
unjustly the reader does not obtain the same conviction of sincerity the second or 
third time. Occasionally one finds him using poetic licence in his treatment of the 
facts. It is unfortunate that so many of his letters to his wife have survived. 
Certainly, though one might have preferred him not to have said it himself, it was an 
evil day when he married her. Doubtless she was shallow, stupid and bad-tempered. 
But whatever -her faults of character, his too evident appreciation of his own 
nobility and constant protestations of his high principles make unpleasant reading. 
A little less priggishness, even a little infidelity, if it had been combined with fewer 
protestations and more kindness, would have been less distasteful. He got away from 
his wife whenever he could, especially, one has the impression, when she was going to 
have one of his babies. Arriving back just after the event on one occasion, he writes, 
“ Mrs. Coleridge was brought to bed of a healthy Girl, who is to be called Sarah. 
Both Mother and Babe are well—I am middling.” 

Equally regrettable with the survival of these letters is the destruction of those to 
Sara Hutchinson. The few, mostly scraps, that survived burning at the-hands of 
her sister, Wordsworth’s wife, suggest that she brought out the best in Coleridge. 
A single exclamation—“ O dear Sara!—how dearly I love you! ” is worth pages of 
the fulsome expressions of devotion that other correspondents receive. The two 
pages to Sara on Sir Thomas Browne are an indication of what may have been lost by 
Mrs. Wordsworth’s anxiety to protect the reputation of her family from the curiosity 
of posterity. In place of these we have to put up with interminable discourses on the 
state of the poet’s health, crammed with medical or pseudo-medical detail. 
Surely no one ever wrote so much about his bowels in the whole history of mankind. 
We need not be so unsympathetic as to doubt the genuineness of his pains and 
ailments; but it is evident that he was steadily poisoning himself with remedies such 
as only a naturally strong constitution could have survived. As early as the age of 
nineteen Coleridge was obviously taking laudanum for his rheumatic pains. Ten 
years later or so, he was a complete victim: 


While I am awake, and retain possession of my Will and Reason, I can contrive 
to keep the Fiend at arm’s length; but Sleep throws wide open all the Gates of the 


beleaguered City—and such a Host of Horrors rush i at three nights out of 
four I fall asleep s to lie awake and start up and bless my own loud 
Screams, that have a ed me. 


The self-deceit of the addict is writ large in a letter to his wife: 


Tam fully convinced . . . that to a person with such a Stomach and Bowels as mine, 
if any stimulus is needful, Opium, in the small quantities, I now take it, is 
incomparably better in every respect than Beer, Wine, Spirits, or any fermented 
liquor—anay far less pernicious than even Tea. 


The harmfulness of tea was a favourite theme with him; he was constantly seeking to 
save his children from being poisoned with it: 
Derwent has been manifestly ree well as Hartley—and both of them 
are eat up by worms. Mary would not say, that Derwent had no tea. given him- 


she only said, that he had but little. Good God! what infatuation! . . . and their 
mother—if I have twenty children, Tea . 


The rest of the sentence is cut away. As a psychological study Coleridge’s corres- 
pondence has a morbid fascination, but one is forced to agree with the editor’s 
frank and moderate admission that he is not among our best letter writers. It will be 
difficult for even the most devout admirer of that many-sided genius to read these 
volumes without being saddened; but this is no reflection on the editor, who is 
undoubtedly producing the definitive edition. ALFRED COBBAN 


Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Edited by Earl Leslie Griggs. Vols. I and II. Oxford 
University Press. 105s. 
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PUZZLES IN SHAKESPEARE 


Professor Sisson discusses some of the principal suggestions which have been 
made in recent years for the clarification of difficult and doubtful passages in 
Shakespearean text. The survey springs more directly from the preparation of his 
recent edition of Shakespeare’s works. It includes his own proposals for the 
emendation of such passages, with his reasons for introducing them or for adopting 
the readings of other editors. The books are principally concerned with the sources 
of errors in transmission from manuscript to print. In obscure passages one of 
Professor Sisson’s most powerful instruments is writing them out in a Secretary 
script, so as to see what possible misreadings could have been made by the 
compositor. 

Professor Sisson’s general introduction illustrates his methods and some of their 
results. He then follows the order of the plays in the First Folio and the poems, 
including not only “ Venus and Adonis” and “ The Rape of Lucrece” but “A 
Lover’s Complaint ” and “ The Passionate Pilgrim,” followed by the histories and 
the tragedies. In the introduction he takes his start from Theobald’s classic 
emendation of “’a babbled of green fields” for “a Table of green fields ”— 
Henry V I1.3.17.—where the compositor set up a miniscule ‘b’ as a capital T. 
A similar correction is in The Merchant of Venice 111.1.112: “ Here in Genoa ” to 
“ Heard in Genoa.” On the other hand the folio reading of “ wilde ocean ”— 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona I1.7.32.—should be retained instead of “ wide ocean,” 
as “ wilde ” was the Elizabethan current term for the open sea, though not neces- 
sarily in rage. More difficult is “ pertaunt like ”—ZLove’s Labour’s Lost V.2.67. 
Dr. Simpson has suggested an emendation of “ pur tant,” a winning hazard in the 
game of “ post and pair,” but this in Professor Sisson’s view is inconsistent with the 
serious character of the passage, and he would read “ planet like,” which is exactly 
suitable to Rosaline’s speech. Such are a few of Professor Sisson’s specimens in his 
Introduction. In every case in the body of his text he gives his chosen reading and 
his reasons for adopting it, which, as a rule, though not necessarily, the student of 
today will accept. F. S. Boas 
New Readings in Shakespeare. By C. J. Sisson. Cambridge University Press. 2 vols. 45s. 


A QUAKER SERVANT OF HUMANITY 


Corder Catchpool was a remarkable man, a member of the Society of Friends, 
who for a generation, with the devoted comradeship of his wife, sought to overcome 
the evil forces that were destroying the soul of Germany and that were threatening 
all Europe, by mobilising the forces of good. He finally met his death on Monte 
Rosa at the age of sixty-nine, having demonstrated to the end the same capacity 
never to admit defeat in his assault on the great Swiss mountains that he showed in 
his battle against evil passions and evil systems of government. William Hughes has 
written an admirable biography, in which fairly copious quotations from Corder’s 
own writings are felicitously joined together in such a way as to present the faithful 
portrait of a rare and gentle saint of our time. After leaving school, he spent some 
years as a railway engineer; but this kind of work did not really give him the scope 
for human service that he craved for; and an effort to change to a medical career 
was something of a personal disaster. In a sense it was the outbreak of war in 1914 
that rescued him. Immediately he volunteered for ambulance work, and he was one 
of the first members of the Friends Ambulance Unit to get to Flanders. He worked 
there for nearly two years and earned the Mons medal. But when conscription was 
introduced in England, he decided that he must face a tribunal at home, and in 
consequence the next two years were spent in prison. His account of his wartime 
experiences, published under the title On Two Fronts is still worth reading for all 
who care to understand the mind of the conscientious objector at its best. 

But perhaps the most important chapters in Corder Catchpool’s life are the years 
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when he and his wife represented the Friends Service Council in Berlin. They were 
there before Hitler came to power, and continued to live and work in Germany for 
several years after 1933. Corder was bitterly criticised at the time for some of his 
actions, especially by those who accused him of being friendly with Nazis. The 
issues he was then facing are still of such importance that his defence is worth 
pondering today. In December 1934 he wrote: 


The growing militarism in Germany is a tragic experience for anyone who was here 
just after the war, and realized how completely the country was disillusioned with n 
war and all that militarism had brought them to. If our people could look upon 
the extreme Nazi doctrines, and even methods, as in the nature of a mental 
complaint only curable by the sort of treatment practised in the best modern 
mental hospitals (i.e. with an attempt to understand the nature and causes of the 
trouble), we should be in a better way of finding the right remedy. Imay be wrong 
in my diagnosis and hopes of possible healing, but my life of nearly four years in 
intimate association with German people of all kinds convinces me that as a 
people they are as decent, kindly, cultured, reasonable, as any other, and a good 
deal more patient than some, and I cannot even be sure that they are fundamentally 
more sadist and militarist, in spite of undoubted symptoms to the contrary. 


Corder was never outside the battle; his plea for reason and moderation was made, 
not from the sidelines, but from the thick of the battle—the Nazis had arrested him 
once, and given him a very unpleasant time. Those who read these pages with the 
spirit of detachment or at least the perspective that may now be possible for most 
readers, will find, not only an inspiring story of a life lived in selfless devotion for 
thousands of needy people, but also much to stimulate reconsideration of our 
mental attitudes in the realm of political controversy. HORACE ALEXANDER 


Indomitable Friend: Corder Catchpool, 1883-1952. By William R. Hughes. George 
Allen and Unwin. 12s 6d. 


LONDON 


To have compressed two thousand years of chequered history into just over 
two hundred pages is an achievement. This story of our great capital is never 
dull, for it is told simply, graphically and clearly, with deep knowledge and love 
and with shafts of humour breaking in on every page. It begins with the first 
and second invasions of Julius Caesar, and takes us to the 1939-1945 war. But 
surely Caesar’s reason for landing on this fertile island was other than the one 
Miss Stuart gives? The outstanding events have been chronicled, and the minor 
ones too. We might indeed liken this work to a Dutch picture where the central 
figures stand out against a background built up with the utmost care and clarity. 
Descriptions of incidents and characters are seasoned with the wit-which keeps 
an objective view on a history fraught with happenings, “ some strange, some 
mysterious, some terrible.” So, writing of the critical time when the unhappy 
Lady Jane Grey was proclaimed queen, Miss Stuart says: “ The two Princesses 
were warned that the Council intended to clap them into the Tower. Mary fled 
to Framlingham Castle where she unfurled the royal standard; and Elizabeth 
prudently went to bed.” In a book necessarily condensed the author has drawn 
characters in the fewest words; we read: “ John was frightened; he grovelled.” 
And it is good to hear William IV described as “ the jolly old sailor.” We see 
Queen Elizabeth I moving in procession to St. Paul’s to give thanks for the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada, ‘‘ her raiment winking with rich jewels ” and, nearly three 
centuries later, “ Londoners going out in large numbers to Kensington, on the 
chance of seeing on the sward behind the Palace the chubby child one day to be 
Queen Victoria.” Again this: “ Some patches in Richard’s [II] reign were good, 
and many were gorgeous and gay; but at the end there was nothing but black.” 
Of John of Gaunt who died in the Bishop of Ely’s house in Holborn, because the 
Savoy was still in ruins, Miss Stuart tells us “ he left instructions that round his 
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tomb in St. Paul’s ten tapers should be kindled to signify the Ten Commandments, 
all of which he declared he had broken.” In this fascinating story of London 
we are shown man’s inhumanity to man, redeemed by noble acts of heroism. 
There were the discoverers, Raleigh, Drake, Frobisher, returning to give account 
of their voyages; the “sorrowful, unflinching black-clad figure” of Charles I 
as he went bravely to his execution; and in our own time “‘ the coolness, tenacity 
and courage ” of George V. This book will interest old and young alike. It is 
a store of information, enhanced by illustrations from old manuscripts, prints, 
and even from:Punch. The choice shows not only originality but the delightful 
sense of humour that makes the whole work vivid and alive: 
THEODORA ROSCOR 


London Through the Ages. By Dorothy Margaret Stuart. Methuen. 15s. 


THE RETREAT 


> There is a room within the house of self 
Where none may go but I, 
A warm and secret cell where half the roof 
Is open to the sky; 
Although the door’s unlocked no one can see 
How gladly I retreat to liberty. 


` Here all the words that glimmer out of dream 
In songs unnumbered lie 
Like gleaming stones uncovered by a stream 
Of mountain purity 
And images and figures like young gods 
Stand naked to the sky. 


True prayer is here, unsuppliant, unproud, 
Deep answering to deep, 
And not a thought is bitter or a cloud 
On those blue hills can creep, 
a ~ And solitude in which the soul is bound 
i Tightly to God and feels the strengthening bond. 


And love lives here although no one has been 
Within the sanctuary, 

My heart is here, the heart no one has seen, 
That is the mystery 

Of love that feeds on love, passion that lies 
Beyond all speech and needs nor hands nor eyes. 


Here then I go, I hurry from all grief 
Or joy my truth to hide. 
O if you enter, come not as a thief 
But conquer from inside: 
Spirit to spirit secretly infused, 
The bridegroom to the bride. 
JOHN BARRON Mays 
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“MOSES IN DARKNESS 


The rushes murmur, the waters sigh: 

O child, unconscious of your high destiny, 

sleep on, sleep ever—steep is Sinai’s brow 

and all roads run downhill from Pisgah. Now 

is the sweet time of your life, cradled 

in green darkness, safe from unbridled 

noon, the appalling wind, bondage and crime, 

the wilderness and Canaan's nagging dream. = 
Rest, child, like light on the emerald 

bed of my hushabye waves, as yet uncalled 

by the egotistical Sergeant of the Bush 

to found a kingdom and subdue the flesh. ... 

Too late! Comes Pharaoh’s lass with her keen eye— 
you are committed to your high destiny. > 


The waters murmur and the rushes sigh. 
Francis NEWBOLD 


BOOKS ON THE TABLE 


Biography has been the preoccupation 
of the month’s reading and—the subject 
being defined by the Oxford Dictionary 
as a “branch of literature dealing with 
persons’ lives”—one dares to include a 
survey of the “human geography” con- 
tained in Tse OxrorD REGIONAL 
Economic ATLAS OF THE U.S.S.R. AND 
EASTERN EUROPE (Geoffrey Cumberlege. 
42s.). The historical and ethnographical 
factors governing the growth and dis- 
tribution of populations (that is of 
“‘persons’’) are succinctly observed, and 
the way they live, in town or country, by 
agriculture, industry, cotton or minerals, 
and with their fuels, power plants, rail- 
ways, roads, waterways and air routes, 
is copiously mapped and textually des- 
cribed. Topics, indexed from adminis- 
trative divisions to zirconium, range 
as wide as the ominous territories: 
East Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, 
the Mongolian People’s Republic, Yugo- 
slavia, and the Soviet Union. The vol- 
ume has been prepared by the economist 
intelligence unit and the cartographic 


department of the Clarendon Press and 
is a statistical triumph to set the highest 
standard for successors planned to cover 
the rest of the world. 


The northern Athens 


In the same classification one does 
not fear to place HEART OF SCOTLAND 
(Robert Hale. 18s.) for Charles Richard 
Cammell’s story is not so much of 
Edinburgh as of some “‘illustrious men 
of letters, scholars and artists” who were 
living there in 1931 and four years after, 
the period of this second part of his 
memoirs. Its forerunner Castles in the 
Air stopped with his return from twenty 
years on the Continent. Fired with en- 
thusiasm for the cause of Scottish 
Nationalism, this poet, anti-vivisection- 
ist, translator, international fencer, and 
critic was to meet and to be immediately 
influenced by Lewis Spence (who died 
recently), a student of the occult no less 
than of anthropology, of drama no less 
than mythology. Macgillivray, creator 
of colossal statuary, of busts in bronze, 
of portrait medallions, in whom “Greek 
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lived and Tuscan too,” was another 
dominating friend, and Lady Margaret 
Sackville the poet, John Duncan the 
artist, and the strange Mark Raffalovich, 
Jewish and devout Catholic, wealthy 
patron of culture and smiling host at 
“culinary and conversational banquets,” 
were others of a delectable company. 
Mr. Cammell forsook it in 1935, surely 
to inaugurate a new volume of memoirs 
by becoming Associate Editor of The 
Connoisseur. 


The red-nosed comic 


in that year Hitler flung defiance at 
the Versailles Treaty and boasted about 
his air force, the Government of India 
Act made independence a reality, Italy 
invaded Abyssinia, and George Robey 
played in Henry IV at His Majesty’s 
Theatre. Certain it is that Shakespeare 
would “have voted this to be the very 
Falstaff of his fancy,” said The Man- 
chester Guardian of the sixty-six-year-old 
who was playing in a revival of The Bing 
Boys and learnt the exacting new role in 
three weeks. Nor need there be surprise, 
for here was a widely cultivated man. 
In PRIME MINISTER OF Mirta (Odhams. 
18s.) A. E. Wilson, the dramatic critic, 
has agreeably presented the results of his 
research into the many aspects of the 
personality of George Edward Wade, 
who started life as a civil engineer and 
became Sir George Robey, C.B.E., one 
of the last survivors of genuine music 
hall. His quite exceptional pen and ink 
_sketches are well known, and the quality 
of his skill as a-maker of violins was 
testified by Fritz Kreisler’s recital use of 
an instrument of his. Then he was an 
enthusiastic and knowledgeable collector 
of Chinese porcelain and of postage 
stamps, and counted sprinting, cricket, 
tennis among his regular activities and 
was playing football at fifty-two. As 
a writer of love letters he has his 
niche, and his steady reading comprised 
philosophy and comparative religion. 
Who shall say that those who profess 
these studies have taught us more 
than Robey and his lusty humour 
how to make bearable these transitional 
years of the twentieth century ? 


Social revolution 


Lire SINCE 1900 (George, Allen & 
Unwin. 15s.) provides an admirable 
yardstick for, as Charles Furth says in 
his Preface: “No previous fifty years of 
human history has known change as 
fundamental and as rapid.” He scru- 
tinizes the lost world of the Edwardians, 
the -“seething and teeming” five years 
before the 1914-1918 war, its carnage 
and its peace, its aftermaths of Depres- 
sion, the Second World War and the 
Welfare State. His is a part-inspiring, 
part-horrific record of social and tech- 
nical advance, from marble-topped 
washstands to the ‘pools’; from the 
muffin man to air-conditioning; from 
the enfranchisement of women to the 
cosmetics industry; from cartloads of 
dung in the streets and accompanying 
bluebottles to holidays with pay; from 
war-hating, war-torn generations to the 
quarter of a million dead by Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki atomic bombs preceding 
current nuclear weapon tests; from the 
3,937 pheasants shot by King Edward 
and party on a day in 1913 to Mr. Billy 
Butlin’s holiday camps. The world prob- 
lems in the growth of dictatorships and 
their moral breakdowns, in yokes that 
gall intolerably, in struggles between 
ideologies, are repercussive in such a 
biography of Britain, and Mr. Furth’s 
reading of the past can lessen our be- 
wilderment in the 1950’s and even per- 
suade us tremblingly to hope. In one 
respect at least, “the distribution of life’s 
opportunities, of its joys and asperities”’ 
is indeed much fairer than it was in the 
last days of the old Queen. 


The legacy of the 
eighteenth century 


And yet her long era was characterized 
by “sombre earnestness.” In BEFORE 
VICTORIA (Chatto & Windus. 18s.) 
Muriel Jaeger, who understandably does 
not yet find it proved “that high civiliza- 
tion can exist apart from an aristocracy,” 
examines the process whereby the sweet- 
ness and light of the Age of Reason 
diminished. The French Revolution 
and the Industrial one are popular cita- 
tions, and “religious revivals, literary 
movements, scientific inventions, new 
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philosophical and economic theories” 
are among the events that altered morals 
and manners. But she looks rather to 
the effect of different thought and be- 
haviour on the lives of individuals and 
has built slivers of biography into an 
entertaining and instructive edifice. She 
sees Wilberforce exaggeratedly rejecting 
the blamelessness of his former life: “If 
Billy turns Methodist,” said his grand- 
father, “he shall not have sixpence of 
mine.” But he stayed in the Established 
Church and was responsible for the 
Royal Proclamation Against Vice and 
Immorality, the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade being his other main target. 
Hannah More was another renouncer of 
the worldly life and it provided her with 
an entry to the Blue Stocking circle, 
whence her tracts stiffened the realiza- 
tion of the upper classes that religion in 
the lower was a valuable insurance 
against rebellion. There was the power 
of Selina Trimmer installed as governess 
in the Devonshire family ; there was poor 
Annabella Byron doing good works and 
consorting with evangelical clergymen; 
there was George IV and his divorce to 
tilt at; there was Dugald Stewart im- 
parting a social conscience to Edinburgh | 
University students; there was Harriet 
Martineau and her journalistic triumph, 
and Thomas Arnold to join her in the 
realm of high principle. There are 
others, but quotation from this wise and 

-ironic book must be curtailed. The 
chapter “Loss and Gain” is a masterly 
summation, and that on the “Two Sur- 
vivors”—Melbourne “‘the last great fire- 
work of the eighteenth century,” and 
satiric Peacock ‘“‘spy from the Age of 
Reason” whose novels compared with 
Scott’s, Maria Edgeworth’s or Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s had few sales—is a graceful 
conclusion to a suggestive work full of 
taste and stingless wit, free of the pre- 
judice that limits and the wistful looking 
back that cloys. 


Victorian solidity 


Members of Wilberforce’s party “‘the 
Clapham Sect” loom in E. M. Forster’s 
biography of his great-aunt MARIANNE 
THORNTON (Edward Arnold.  21s.). 
William himself, “friend of friends,” and 


Federalism oi : 
and Constitutional 
Change >’ 


by WILLIAM S. LIVINGSTON 


This book attempts to deal with | 

federal government as a problem in 

both political theory and com tive 
ovemiment, Data or pes study have 
een drawn primarily from four 

i counties Canada, Australia, 

Switzerland, and the United States. : 

42s. net (5 July) 


Treasury Control 


The Co-ordination of Financial and 
Economic Policy in Great Britain 


by SAMUEL H. BEER 


‘A brief but penetrating study of the 
method by which the Treasury 
works. ... Writing with a quite 
remarkable sense of the feel of the 
British government machine, he 
explains how, in extending ıts power 
beyond the scrutiny of Government 
expenditure into the whole economic 
field, the Tean has retained 
methods essentially unchanged.’ 
Daily Telegraph leading article. 
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A Revision of 
Demand Theory 


by J. R. HICKS 


- The demand theory which is studied 
in this book is no more than the 
traditional static theory of consumers’ 
behaviour. Though the author does 
not accept the ‘ Revealed Preference ’ 
school’s view of the nature of the 
problem, he finds it possible to 
reformulate the older theory by the 
use of their methods, so as to make 
its most general conclusions easier to 

. reach and to appreciate. 

18s. net 
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Hannah More “were the two whid S 
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” Books ‘about books can ‘be tiresome in 


took over from her parents when, they - a time of lean creativeness but H. N. 


died” and her ‘ Recollections’ present. 
the gay and innocent side of his charac: 
ter, his airy flights and, fun’ with the 
children, rather than the weighty astute: 
ness of his public life. The new Puritan: 
ism was fairly spanned by Marianne’s | 


` term of 1797 to 1887 and Battersea ‘Rise, 
_ her home on Clapham Common, besides: 


being the focal point of the Thorton” 
clan, was the setting for many a scheme 
of social and philanthropic endeavoui:~ 
Education was perhaps.Marianne’s chieF 
interest and, like Mr. Forster, we are 


-sorry not to have discovered more about - 


the “school for Tradesmen’s Daughters, 
the one for “Raggeds and another for. 
2/8s.” Her copings later with school 
inspectors are better documented in her 
journal. It is this from which - Mr. 
Forster has been able to draw so heavily 
(as from other family papers), and it 
makes a great part of the enchantment 
of his book. Her brother Henry 
Thornton and Macaulay shared their. 
years at Cambridge—it behoved them, 
she said, ‘to raise the depressed standard 
of religion and morals there’—and 
although names as renowned as the 
historian’s are household words to her, 
it is in her spheres “as daughter, sister, 
aunt and great-aunt that the author 


i finds his justification for calling his 


‘a domestic biography.” When he 
comes on the scene (christened Edward 
in mistake for Henry) and adds his 
memories of those first eight years before 
his great-aunt died, the long story of 
prosperous, dictatorial, pious Victorian 
living is complete. With him, we give 
thanks that Marianne Thornton lived, 
for—as well as sending him some of her 
liveliest letters—her love beyond the 
grave paid for his education and spared 
him to us as a writer. 


Ringing true 

E. M. Forster’s ability to convey. 
early personal reminiscences with con- 
viction—and have we not seen in 
Howards End his childhood _ home?— 
ushers in TAE Curious ART OF AUTO" 
BIOGRAPHY (Christopher Johnson. 21s.). 


` girl. 


“«Wethered’s studies are honourably ex- ° 
empted, for he chooses practitioners of 
the calibre of Benvenuto Cellini and 
Rudyard Kipling. In between there are 
Baxter, Ullathorne, Gibbon, Meredith, 
Osbaldeston, and a.dozen more and 
better known. He gives sufficient bio- 
-graphical background and puts the sub- 
ject among his contemporaries, charting 
and paving the way to the generous and 
highly individual quotations from the 
autobiographies themselves. -The ex- 
tracts are enticing enough to send Mr. 
` Wethered’s readers if necessary to the 
source, which presumably is one of his 
aims. To learn what the self-portraitists 
‘were really like and the kind of age in 
which they lived, he has in třuth sup- 
plied a “representative list.” ` 

The art of autobiography could not 
more have enabled Anne Francis to take 
us into the mind of a fourteen-year-old 
In PAULETTE (J. M. Dent. 13s. 6d.) 
we sharply remember the doubts, the 
fears, the overwhelming sorrows and 
tentatively held joys; too many adults 
have cause to snort derisively when they 
hear glib assertions about childhood as 
the happiest state in which to be. 
Paulette grown-up will be one of them, 


_for not cruelty or physical neglect are 


hers now, but indifference or perfunctori- 
ness in a father and stepmother. Busy 
with their own affairs, her loneliness 


“ passes them by; sorting out their rela- 


tionship to each other leaves them irre- 
sponsive to her desperate attempts to 
found a relationship with them. Il-timed 
and awkward are her approaches, and 
how much her faults and failures are 
due to her own character‘and how much 
to the genteel dead mother, the insensi- 
tive living husband, or the not ill-disposed 
but preoccupied new parent is, as they 
say, anybody’s guess. None the less, we 
sigh with relief at the end when the girl is 
whisked dway to Mrs. Cherrill’s, where 
the atmosphere is happy and there is 
freedom to come and go. She should 
put forth a small blossom here, and we 
look forward to seeing it in another book 
from so promising a young novelist. 
GRACE BANYARD 
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OFFS 


A NEW LOOK IN THE KREMLIN? 


THE question that interests us most at the present time in the field of 
foreign affairs is thé nature of the changes that seem to be going on in 
Russia. At the death of Stalin there was already a sense of the relaxa- 

‘tion of tension. Since then there have been periods when it seemed that 
there would be a reversion to the old system. Now the floodgates have been 
opened by the famous Krushchev speech. In a country that is ruled by a 
dictatorship, in this case by an oligarchy of party officials, and has no free 
‘press, interpretation is not easy. Two things however seem to have hap- 
pened. First the ruling powers in the Kremlin must have been influenced 
by the general discontent inside the country over the tension abroad and 
the short commons at home. In the case of the latter the agricultural and 
food situation is little, if any, better. The heavy industry and armament 
drive starves the home market of consumer goods and this in turn lowers 
the spirit of the collective farm peasants who do not put their backs into the 
food production drives. Krushchev’s plan to turn the Central Asian steppe 
of Khazakistan into a granary has had only very meagre results, largely 
* because of basic climatic conditions which can only in part be overcome. 
When Krushchev replaced Malenkov and the Red Army increased its 
influence in the Government it’ seemed that an all-out armament and heavy 
industry drive would be possible by a large increase in home food pro- 
duction. This has not taken place to the necessary extent. It seems there- 
fore that policy is being thought out afresh. It may be that consumers’ 
interests will now be more considered and that this will carry with it a 
reduction in the armament drive. But nothing in this direction has happened 
yet. The demobilisation of 14 million troops is just propaganda and does 
not alter the military situation in the least. 

The second thing that seems to have happened is the relaxation of tension 
in the field of foreign relations. This has to some extent been the result 
of the first series of extents. The public at home need their spirits raising 
and a readiness to produce more would be engendered if they felt that it was 
not all hopeless, that peace and prosperity on an international scale is 
possible. Also there is little doubt that the organisation of its defences by 
the West under NATO, inadequate though they may be, has put a discount 
on military adventures of the Korean type. The hydrogen bomb stalemate 
has clinched the matter, for the Russians are certainly as frightened as we 
are of the prospects before humanity of a push-botton war of this type if it 
were allowed to start. But it would be altogether unwise to assume that 
the Russian Communists have given up their ultimate objectives. There is 
in fact no need for them to do so. Indeed their whole history has shown 
that, while keeping the ultimate objectives always in mind, namely the 
assistance of the spread of Communist systems throughout the world, they 
have at all times been ready to change their day to day tactics to meet a 
given world situation. Lenin made peace with the Prussian generals at 
Brest-Litovsk in February 1918, but tore the treaty up when the European 
situation changed eight months later. He allowed the New Economic Policy 
and the enrichment of the large peasant in 1921 to prevent an economic 
breakdown. Eight years later, when the time was ripe, Stalin tore this up 
and started on mass farm collectivisation. Today there is nothing to prevent a 
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milder foreign policy which will cause the West to think less of its armaments 
and relax, while Russia turns more to world economic problems. In this the 
Russian Communists no doubt think that their totalitarian system and 
greater regimentation will solve these problems easier than Western govern- 
ments can with their need to consult their people all the time. It remains 
to be seen if they. are correct in their assumption and it is up to us to see 
that they are not correct. Thus it is clear that their tactics are in line with 
those of Lenin and Stalin in the earlier days of the Communist era. 

Going further back it is in-line with the whole policy of previous Russian 
governments of the old regime. Russia was stopped after the Crimean War- 
from keeping a fleet in the Black Sea. She retired and waited, and Western 
European disunion enabled her to get a fleet in that sea again in less than 
20 years. When she was stopped from getting complete control of the 
Balkans at the Treaty of Berlin she devoted the next fifteen years to advanc- 
ing in-Central Asia. Internally the present regime may be entering a “period 
of relaxation and reform like that of the regime of Alexander II, the eman- 
cipator of the serfs after the era of black reaction under his father Nicholas I. 
But Alexander II was too late. The Nihilist movement had already started 
and he fell a victim to it. His son Alexander IM re-established the rule of . 
the secret police and of exile to Siberia under administrative order. Is it” 
_ too late today? Are the events in Posen an indication that a landslide has 
commenced and that, while it may take years, it may ultimately result in the 
liberation of the satelites from Russian, tule? If so, can one reckon that a 
relatively liberal regime will continue in the Kremlin? May not a slide.to 
freedom in Warsaw create a slide to severity in Moscow, a rule of Alexander 
IM after one of Alexander I1? For the Russian military leaders are con- 
vinced of their need for a chain of frieridly states on their Western borders 
to defend the main body of Russia from anything like a Hitler onslaught 
again. If they cannot have a chain of friendly states, they must have a ` 
chain of coerced states. One cannot be sure-how things will work out. But 
of one thing we can be sure. The regime in Russia will not fundamentally .- 
change now, any more than it has in the past. The Russian peoplé have 
for centuries been used to Byzantine-Tartar theocratic rule and its modern 
form of Communist party bosses. There may be tactical changes this way 
or that but the basic system remains the same. 

The most sensational evidence of the continuance of the old Russian 
tradition of strong government centred in one personality is the famous 
Krushchev speech. What many suspected but did not know for certain has 
now been revealed. For a time Russia was ruled not by an oligarchy of 
party leaders but by one man. It was a return to Tsarist absolutism with 
power concentrated in one person. Nothing like this had happened since 
the Revolution. In the early days-the Soviets of workers, soldiers and 
peasants deputies met and openly discussed questions. Various revolution- 
ary parties contested for their ideas within the Soviets and the Communists 
were one of many. Then the Communists got sole control and ousted the 
others, but within the Communist party there was a lively democracy and 
discussion was free within the framework of the dictatorship of the party. 
Finally democracy within the party was. suppressed and power was con- 
centrated in one man. Was it personal ambition? Probably it was just the 
normal human failing of “ power tending to corrupt.” Stalin saw the salva- 
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tion of the Revolution and of Russia in his own person. And he was ruthless 
and. cruel enough to attain that power and keep it. Then why did not those 
who denounce him now put up some struggle against him, for Krushchev 
and the others are just af responsible for what happened as Stalin? It is 
difficult to tell how anyone, including ourselves, would act if we knew that 
one step against a tryranny may lead to torture and death. Only one thing 
is clear from this. Communism leads to this sort of thing because it shuts 
out individual freedom of judgment. As Dostoevsky showed years ago in 
_ his famous “ Grand Inquisitor’ chapter in the Brothers Karamazov, when 
` citizens give up their individual rights of judgment to a system in return 
for material security the leader of that system becomes a god and above the 
law. ` 

- What should be our reactions to all this in the West? We cannot relax 
our defences because there is no certainty yet what will happen. The terrible 
nuclear deterrent which has done so much to bring about the present stale- 
mate must continue, although one must hope with less experimental 
explosions. On the other hand do we need the immense burden of con- 
ventional weapons in Central Europe at its present level? One would have 
thought that the trip-wire type of ground defence would be enough and less 
costly in wasted man-power. 

One thing is clear in the present mood of Russia. For the present at least 
the emphasis in foreign policy is going to be an all-out drive to swing the 
former colonial worlds of Asia and much of Africa into the Russian orbit. 
The instrument is to be economic aid to these countries. Russia starts with 
the advantage that the people of India, Burma, Indonesia and the Arab 
lands have never had any direct contact with her. They only know of her 
as being against the Western “ imperialists” to whom they were once 
subject. Against this however the immensely greater economic strength 
of the Western world, especially of the U.S.A. and even of Western Ger- 
many (with this country a bad third), will make it easier to show the Asians 
and Africans who can more easily deliver the goods. But if we are to play 
any role in this great enterprise we shall have to master inflation, resolve 
our industrial disorders, and finally do what Mr. Gaitskell has proposed, 
namely. devote one per cent of our national income to raising the productive 
power and wealth of the undeveloped parr of these two continents. Only 
in this way can we meet the new Russian challenge. And this means some 
sacrifice in our immediate consuming power. 

One arena in which the Russians and the Western world will be competing 
for influence by economic aid is Yugoslavia. There is no reason to believe 
that Tito has fundamentally changed his policy. His visit to Moscow has 
been a personal triumph for himself and for the policy which his country 
has followed for several years. But he does seem now definitely to have 
entered the neutral world along with India, Burma, Egypt and some Arab 
countries. Hence his flirtation with India, his friendly gestures to Egypt, 
his acceptance of economic aid both from Russia and the United States. 
There is every reason to think that he will continue along this course. 
Nevertheless this course, together with the action of Greece in throwing 
herself behind the Cyprus movement for Enosis, has completely disrupted 
the Tripartite Defence Pact with- Turkey. On the other hand it has not 
opened South East Europe to Russian Communist penetration. Rather has 
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it opened the satelite countries more than before to Titoist penetration. It 
has already heartened the widow of the judicially murdered Rejk to demand 
the removal of the Stalinist stooge, Rakosi, in Hungary. If the movement 
towards liberation within the satelites gathers momentum in the course of 
time, no small role in bringing it about will have been played by Tito’s 
Yugoslavia which successfully defied Stalin and made the Kremlin go on a 
Canossa road. 

How have the new Russian tactics affected the Middle East? Turkey of 
course stands firm as one would expect. But militarily she is now isolated by... 
the virtual defection of Greece from NATO and the coolness of Yugoslavia ” 
for defence pacts. This however has not resulted in any moderation of 
Turkish policy over Cyprus. Indeed Turkey’s complete refusal for the 
present at any rate to consider any compromise over Cyprus is something 
which has got to be reckoned with. If Cyprus was handed over to Greece, 
civil war in Cyprus and the expulsion of the Greeks from Istanbul and 
Thrace is the least one would have to expect. The refusal of the United 
States to take any part in this business, caused no doubt by the behaviour 
of our Government in refusing to regard the Cyprus issue as an international 
one, encourages Turkish intransigence. Turkey owes a lot of money to the 
United States and to ourselves. Together we might induce a little more 
reasonableness ‘in Ankara, but never towards a purely Greek solution of 
the Cyprus issue. ; 

As regards the Arab world the Russian successes in Egypt are largely 

` due to their exploitation of the Arab hatred of Israel. Egypt is one of those 
former dependent countries where the new Russian economic drive can 
have big effects. The regime of Colonel Nasser is now firmly established. 
It has done more for the common man in Egypt than any previous Egyptian 
regime, but its success is going to its head and it aims at leadership and 
even control over the whole Arab world. The Arab awakening has been 
slowly gathering force for some years; it is now a dominating factor in the 
Middle East and the Russians are exploiting it. What should we do? Of 
one thing I am sure. It would be disastrous to allow ourselves to be black- 
mailed by Egypt. If Russia goes on sending arms to Egypt, we shall have 
to give more aid to Israel. The only hope of peace is in a balance on the 
Israel-Arab frontier. Again if Russia offers to build the High Dam at 
Assouan and Egypt accepts, we must call Egypts bluff and threaten to 
support the Sudan in holding up Upper Nile waters, which she could very 
well do by “ going it alone” with her own irrigation schemes. We have 
some cards to play if Egypt breaks the Nile Waters Agreement. The now 
independent Sudan will fall in with our ideas if Egypt acts alone in these 
matters. There is reason to think therefore that calmer counsels will prevail 
in Cairo if we keep our heads. 

The other important Arab state that we must consider is Irag. That 
country is in some ways the strongest of the Arab states. Under Nuri Said 
it is friendly to the Western. world and is an important link in the chain 
of defence of the so-called “ Northern Tier.” In spite of Russia’s playing 
down of military preparations it would be unwise to abandon the defence 
side of the Bagdad Pact. Iraq does not need an army with very modem 
weapons which would only be a provocation as things are today. What 
Iraq wants is an army that can keep order in the tribal areas bordering 
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Persia and for internal security. Communism is only likely to make any 
headway in Iraq among the student population and the professional and 
middle classes of the larger towns. Most of the country is busy making 
money through the well-planned schemes of the Commission that handles 
the oil royalty revenue. These schemes coming already to fruition are 
beginning to impress the average Iraqi. In spite of a strong feeling of Arab 
solidarity it is not likely that Iraq will alter her policy of resisting Egyptian 
domination of the Arab League. After all it is no accident that in Biblical 
- times the people of the Tigris and Euphrates valleys were constant rivals of 
the people of the Nile valley. .. M. Pars Price 


`” THE POETRY OF WALTER DE LA MARE 


HERE is an extraordinary contrast between the true poetry of Walter 

de.la Mare and some of the work that today steals the name and tries 

to shelter under the great aegis of poetry. The contemporary fashion of 
interchanging the labels of things very different in themselves has led to some 
fine confusion in literary criticism. Poetry for two thousand years has been 
described by the poets themselves as a kind of “ song,” an art of which the 
musical element has always been the distinguishing characteristic. Magic and 
music—not magic alone, but the magic evoked by the music of rhythmical 
language—were what gave to poetry its peculiar power. The pulse of song is 
not an artificial thing, for, as Emerson said, 


“ Thou canst not wave thy staff in the air 
Or dip thy paddle in the lake, 

But it carves the bow of beauty there, 
And the ripples in rhyme the oar forsake.” 


There is a sense indeed in which the rhythmical language, the metrical form 
by which thought and feeling at a certain stage of intensity move into a musical 
order, is at that particular stage the most natural and most perfect form of 
expression. The philosophical explanation of this is the plain scientific fact 
that the Universe itself is in the highest sense a metrical composition, the tides, 
the stdrs and the human heart all pulsing in rhythm. Cosmos was not only 
the ancient word for the harmony that binds the worlds in one, but also the 
word for beauty. 

When Wordsworth writes those two lovely lines on the highland girl 
living near that clear mountain brook, 


“ And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face,” 


both the thought and the music, perfectly wedded, have moved into a har- 
monious accord with what Stevenson called “the mightier movement.” 
The magic evoked by the music has all the mystery of creation in it; simple 
and natural as the words may seem, they express something beyond the range 
of ordinary speech, and they belong to a category entirely different from the 
odd lengths of bad prose which are sometimes called poetry to-day, and 
which in their movement suggest the jerks of locomotor ataxia on the road 
to general paralysis of the insane. This is indeed the goal which seems to have 
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been achieved by some of the sophomoric aspirants to the prestige of poetry, 
who attract the attention of the Press by the straws in their hair. 
Here, for instance, is an example by one of the acolytes: 
So this is William 
Floss and I had half consumed 
our quartered hearts of lettuce before 
¢ we noticed the others hadn’t touched theirs 
You seem quite normal. Can you tell me? Why 
does one want to write a poem? 
Because it’s there to..be written. 
Oh. A matter of inspiration then? 
Of necessity. 
Oh. But what sets it off? 
I am that he whose brains 
are scattered 
aimlessly 


but of course that is quite true. ; 

The extraction of a rotten tooth may be described with details which 

would do credit to a clinical text book, but there seems to be no earthly 

_ reason why the production, however meritorious, should be called etching, 
sculpture, painting, music or even poetry. It is argued by the professors of 
this kind of thing that, having exhausted ourselves in the quest for beauty, we 
must now turn to ugliness and the more congenial task of disgusting our 
neighbours in the name of Reality. No argument could be more disastrous 
to the future of poetry. Readers can be disgusted to satiation by almost 
any issue of the cheaper Sunday newspapers. If art and poetry are to have any 
justification for their existence, it is that they can set before us forms of” 
perfection. They can open doors for us into a world in which truth and 
beauty are seen as attributes and aspects of one eternal Reality. Keats, 
without recourse to the reasoning of Plato, discovered this on the wings of his 
own music. s 

It is, however, quite useless to argue the case at the present day. The 
quest for new and more disgusting ways of creating a sensation has gone so 
far that if anyone dares to point out the obvious falsities of their exponents, 
the eyes of your interlocutor develop an insane squint while his lips utter the 
profound explanation: “ Oh, but you see he does it on purpose.” Or, 
probably ignoring the rarer passages of true poetry in Donne, he will quote 
with a knowing air the very worst, obscurest and most tortuous lines of that 
strange ecclesiastic. In order to show himself as an initiate, he will, with 
aesthetic gusto, pronounce Donne to rhyme with Bun, a pronunciation he had 
heard usually only a very short time ago. Fortunately there are other forces 
at work, and the tide seems to be on the turn. Ifit were not, there would be a 
gloomier significance in that line of the exquisite poem by Walter de la Mare, 
“ Look thy last on all things lovely.” 

English poetry owes a great deal in these latter days to the magic and music 
of Walter de la Mare. He has always abstained from direct criticism of an 
age which has seen the rise of the anti-poets, as an American writer, Mr. 
Stanley Coblentz, has recently called them in an admirable book of that title, 
but the poetry of Walter de Ja Mare in its undertones expresses again and 
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again that longing for a lost country which can only be fulfilled” post hoc 
exilium. We hear that note in “ The Listeners ”: 


“Is there anybody there?’ said the Traveller, 
Knocking on the moonlit door. 


It is difficult to trace the emergence of these things from the unconscious, 
but it has always seemed to me that the deep roots of this poem are to be 
found in a very ancient book where another Traveller is described as saying: 
“ I stand at the door and knock.” 


For he suddenly smote on the door, even 
Louder, and lifted his head:— 

‘ Tell them I came and no one answered, 
That I kept my word,’ he said. 


There is the same note in what is to me the most beautiful of all his poems, 
the “ Envoy ” to his Mother:— 


Never in twilight comes the moon to me, 
Stealing thro’ those far woods, but tells of thee, 
Falls, dear, on my wild heart, 
And takes thy part. 
Thou art the child, and I—how steeped in age! 
A blotted page `- 
i From that clear, little book life’s taken away: 
How could I read it, dear, so dark the day? 
Be it all memory 
Twixt thee and me! 


‘Here indeed is that natural affection of which one note outweighs in depth 
and beauty all the psychiatric ravings of the Anti-Poets; for, as Burns observed 
with terrible truth, there are certain ways of thought and life that “ harden all 
within ” and petrify all true feeling. It is in the natural affections of the 
human heart that true poetry is born. 

The gift of finding that natural expression is a very rare one. Occasionally 
in his work Walter de la Mare gives what may be called an antique touch 
to the language, which might be charged with artificiality. But his magic 
always saves him, and he is clearly aware of the danger for he delightfully 
notes the contrast between his own two methods in one of the happiest of 
his poems for. children: i 


“ Chariots of gold,” says Timothy, 
“ Silvery wings,” says Elaine, 

“A bumpety ride in a wagon of hay 
For me,” says Jane. 


In de la Mare’s poems thereis, indeed, a very clear statement—of something 
lost in life but remembered with infinite longing. This, too, is perhaps the 
secret of the magic and music in his poems for children. It is quite unneces- 
sary to depreciate Stevenson in order to appreciate these other exquisite 
flowers in the child’s garden of Walter de la Mare. Stevenson’s poem: 


All round the house is the jet black night. 
It stares through the window pane, 
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has its own magic. Indeed the “ breath of the bogey ” on the stair is perhaps 
more nearly what a child feels than the sometimes almost macabre touch of a 
ghostly hand in some of de la Mare’s work, where his imagination is more 
akin to that of Coleridge in Christabel or Kubla Khan, or to the weird sugges- 
tions in that eerie poem Dead Maid’s Pool, by that greatly under-valued poet 
Sydney Dobell: 

Ash-tree, ash-tree, 

Bending o’er the water— ° 

Ash-tree, ash-tree, 

Hadst thou a daughter? 


De la Mare’s work is indeed not so much that of a man putting himself in 
the place of a child. It is rather the work of a child’s heart surviving in a man 
beset by all manner of unearthly apprehensions, apprehensions that con- 
stantly bring him word of those things in heaven and earth that. are un- 
dreamed of in our philosophy. 

It would be difficult to find any connected scheme of thought or opinion 
in the work of de Ja Mare, and in this, perhaps, he is fortunate for, almost 
alone in this chaotic period, he had no enemies and a multitude of friends. 
Some of his later poems would appear to take a Hardyesque view of existence; 
but, like Hardy at his best, he has always been one of those for whom the 
heart has reasons of which the reason knows nothing. Perhaps the nearest 
approach in all his work to the expression of an implied belief (in which 
again he is beset by an age of agnosticism) is that epitaph of four lines which, 
for its gentleness and sense of pity, might be placed among the best in a 
Greek anthology: x 

Here lies, but seven years old, our little maid, 

Once of the darkness oh, so sore afraid. 

Light of the World, remember that small fear, 
And when nor moon nor stars do shine, draw near. 


This was written of an imaginary child, and perhaps for that reason its 
appeal is all the more universal. 
The conservation of values is just as true a principle in the realm of the 
spirit as the conservation of force in the material world. This is the basic 
-answer to those who think that modern art and modern poetry should 
express the despair of men without hope, and if it be a true answer Walter de 
Ja Mare has not looked his last on all things lovely. 
ALFRED NOYES 


THE COMMONWEALTH CONFERENCE 


HE recent Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference was the seventh 
such meeting to take place since the war. The number of states repre- 
sented at the conferences is likely to increase by two or three in the 
near future: such an increase cannot fail to emphasize the differences of 
opinion and divergencies of policy which already exist. These are par- 
ticularly apparent in the field of defence where the growing popularity of 
‘neutralism ° as a foreign policy has naturally left its mark. To say this is 
not to deny that a very real co-operation exists at the lower levels, such as 
exchanges of Staff College students, even between Britain and India, but 
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there is no doubt that the old system of Imperial defence is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to adapt to new political conditions. 

The breakdown of negotiations with the Chief Minister of Singapore and 
a change of government in Ceylon have dramatised an acute difficulty 
already painfully illustrated by the situation in Cyprus. No one can doubt 
any longer the existence of an unfortunate conflict between defence interests 
and Britain’s reputation as a humanitarian colonial power. The principle 
of self-determination may be morally sound and its adoption inevitable, but 
its strategic consequences are far-reaching. Unless the world becomes much 
more obviously peaceful in the near future, this conflict is likely to prove 
the major obstacle to the final conversion of an old-fashioned and some- 
what ill-assorted empire into a modern multi-racial commonwealth. 

The British Empire was to a large extent acquired for strategic reasons 
connected with the commercial advantage of the mother country. Circum- 
stances both at the centre and on the periphery altered the concept on which 
its government was based, but the old needs remained. Generally, on 
grounds of expense, defence proved to be the last service which, in the nine- 
teenth century, a progressive colony wished to provide for itself. Only 
when its independence of action seemed to be in question did it take the 
final step. The withdrawal of garrisons from the White settled territories 
of Canada, Australia and New Zealand was as much, if not more, due to 
British initiative for reasons of economy as to local pride. In addition, 
there was a marked unwillingness on the part of Britain to commit her 
forces in defence of policies over the making of which she no longer had 
any control. This argument was used officially in 1859 when New Zealanders 
expected help against Maori unrest, while to-day, by way of contrast, the 
notion of maintaining a British force as a ‘fire-brigade’ to deal with 
domestic disorders in an otherwise independent Singapore is accepted as a 
necessary accompaniment to shouldering the responsibility for the island’s 
external defence. 

The international situation today, however, demands of a nascent state, 
and indeed of a new government, a much earlier and more clear cut decision 
on its military status. Until the recent general election in Ceylon, the 
arrangements which existed for the use of the harbour and installations of 
Trincomalee and the R.A.F. base at Katunayake seemed a model of their 
kind. The complete and apparently unforeseen change in the political 
fortunes of Sir John Kotelawala and his party upset the system overnight, 
just when discussions on the future of Singapore were about to commence. 
Everything now depends, in such territories once they have achieved self- 
government, on the local politicians’ view of their country’s strategic in- 
terests. The evacuation of British forces from Ceylon, which was requested 
by Mr. Bandaranaike, might well in other circumstances have had a parallel 
during the rise to power of the Nationalists in South Africa. But their overt 
fear of Communism has resolved what could have been a delicate situation 
and produced what is at the moment an eminently sensible agreement on 
the use of Simonstown—undoubtedly the key base in any scheme of 
Commonwealth defence. Now discussions during the Prime Ministers’ 
meeting have opened the way to what seems likely to be a comparable agree- 
ment between Britain and Ceylon. 

The unfortunate truth from Britain’s point of view is that only a strong 
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external threat to the peace of a region as a whole is likely to make the 
retention of bases by an outside power secure. Very few Middle Eastern 
or South Asian countries fear any enemies more than their immediate 
neighbours. The visit of the Russian leaders to India and Burma has lulled 
the worst suspicions and stimulated the tendency to neutralism. Jordan’s 
refusal to join the Baghdad Pact may be seen partly as an unwillingness to 
be any longer impressed with the Communist ‘ bogey.’ Right or wrong, 
realistic or naive, this is an attitude which is likely to spread. 

The suggestion has frequently been made, without perhaps due regard 
for the future safety of the Turkish minority, that the colonial problem of 
Cyprus could be solved by conceding union with Greece so long as bases 
were leased to British or N.A.T.O. forces. Recently even British owned 
enclaves have been proposed, but it is not difficult to imagine the problems 
which could arise in connection with water supplies, communications, the 
administration of justice and the employment of local labour. By way of 
justification of the leased base the American experience has been cited. The 
truth of the counter-argument that the Americans had so far been fortunate 
in their choice of sites, and that the future of their bases might well prove 
equally precarious, is just beginning to be seen. A general election in Iceland 
has put into power an anti-American Progressive party with Communist 
allies, and self-government for Morocco means renegotiation for bases there, 
originally granted by France. A movement for self-determination, that is, 
for return to Japan, by the inhabitants of Okinawa, would be resisted more 
strongly by the United States than that by the Greek Cypriots has been by 
Britain, and is, in fact, already an embarrassment in her relations with 
Japan. 

No one doubts the difficulty inherent in using bases surrounded by an 
inconveniently hostile population. Britain’s evacuation of the Canal Zone 
was the direct result of a situation of this sort. In Cyprus as many troops 
are employed on internal security duties as it was originally intended to base 
there for possible police action in the whole Middle East. The basic question 
is how to convince the population in these bases, from Gibraltar to Hong- 
kong, that Britain’s interests and their interests coincide. In Bermuda, 
Gibraltar and Malta there is fortunately little sign of disaffection and the 
same might be said of Hongkong, but of the remainder of the chain even 
Aden, as a result of Saudi-Arabian and Yemeni activities, now seems pre- 
carious. Each base whether it be Cyprus, Trincomalee or Singapore poses 
. a different problem. No standard constitutional device is going to fit all 
bills: in fact, before the bases can remain at all on any conditions a battle 
of ideas has to be won—comparatively straightforward in Singapore per- 
haps, but especially formidable in ‘ neutralist’ Ceylon, where foreign bases 
could nullify a new foreign policy. It is by no means certain that inter- 
national organizations like S.E.A.T.O. would have a better chance of 
remaining established than Britain, who has sometimes seemed to fall over 
backwards to demonstrate her good intentions—possibly the very reverse; 
though the fact of her failure successfully to resist Japan in South East Asia 
in 1941-2 tends to count against her. 

Fortunateiy in some territories there is another side to the picture. British 
forces have a reputation for providing an excellent source of income for 
local traders and this fact works in favour of their presence remaining accept- 
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able. More important still, major naval installations such as at Malta and 
Singapore provide much necessary employment for the local population. 
Some time ago a declared Admiralty intention of reducing the scale of dock- 
yard provision at Valetta caused dismay among the Maltese. British military 
and naval needs require the employment of one-sixth of the local labour 
force in the Colony of Singapore, and it is doubtful whether any government 
there could calmly contemplate the complete closure of the relevant installa- 
tions and the possible evacuation of British capital which might be associated 
with it. There may be little enough enthusiasm for SEATO in Singapore, 
but the new Chief Minister, Mr. Lim Yew Hock, has so far shown no pre- 
disposition to force the issue. After all, the negotiations with Mr. Marshall 
broke down not on the existence of the base, but on the right to intervene 
to maintain domestic order. 

There are those to be found who suggest justifiably that most of the old 
imperial bases would prove unusable in the event of nuclear war. Vice- 
Admiral Hughes-Hallet, M.P., has said as much to the Navy League, and 
there is undoubtedly a good case for the establishment of main bases in 
comparatively remote areas such as East Africa and Western Australia, and 
the further development of the uniquely situated Simonstown. But such 

' plans, which those Commonwealth Prime Ministers who are interested may 
well prove to have considered, do not cater completely for the situation now 
coming to be described as ‘‘ competitive co-existence,” nor, and this is of 
the utmost importance, do they cater for the needs of the R.A.F. The 
enormous span of the Indian Ocean makes some centrally placed base 
essential if only for the purpose of transit, and in this area Australia and 
New Zealand of the Commonwealth nations are, of course, even more vitally 
interested than Britain. 

Another problem not yet widely discussed is the future of the Colonial 
forces and their role when the colonies concerned achieve independence. 
Britain has often relied on, for example, the Royal West African Frontier 
Force and, more recently, the Malay Regiment for willing support in difficult 
situations. Presumably there will shortly be in both areas devolution of 
control over these forces and in West Africa an allocation of the respective 
regiments to the governments of the Gold Coast and Nigeria. In fact, in all 
parts of the Commonwealth, Britain will be anxious to see political stability 
compensate her for the loss of direct control. There will be, for instance, 
little cause for anxiety in this respect over the Caribbean Federation which 
will be well within the Anglo-American sphere of influence. Elsewhere, a 
change in the fortunes of a political party in power may sometimes even 
be a consequence of sympathy for the strategic interests of the West and 
bring untold difficulties in its wake. 

Royal Military Academy, Sandhurst. W. F. GuTTERIDGE 


HUMAN RIGHTS IN THE DOLDRUMS 
UMAN RIGHTS are no longer a popular topic. The bright hopes 
aroused in 1948, on the issue of the Universal Declaration by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations, have faded away. The 
proposal to celebrate the 10th anniversary of the Declaration in i958 in some 
festive way is likely to have a mixed reception. The resounding statement of 
civil and political, and economic and social, rights of man has no binding 
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force on states. It is a standard of perfection to which governments are 
urged to adjust their legislation and administrative action. The parallel 
effort to draft a covenant or Convention, defining in legal terms obligations 
about the different classes of rights, which would be binding on a state that 
signed and ratified it, has had a checkered history. At first, when Lord 
Dukeston was the British representative on the Human Rights Commission, 
it looked as if a first covenant setting out civil and political rights, and pro- 
viding a form of international supervision and guarantee, with provisions for 
hearing complaints, would be acceptable. But before the draft covenant was 
adopted by the Commission, and by the Economic and Social Council to 
which the Commission submits it, the Cold War between the Eastern and 
Western blocks of states had begun. And that obscured the prospect of 
agreement. The Soviet Union insisted that there should be a simultaneous 
formulation of economic and social rights in binding terms—for other 
states—and after much wrangling on the issue of one or two covenants, the 
Human Rights Commission prepared a second covenant that found consider- 
able support. But then came another thrust of the Soviet block and the 
anti-colonial states, a larger group inspired by it. They insisted on inserting 
in both Covenants a preliminary article about the right of every people to 
self-determination, and an obligation of a state which governs any dependent 
people to work out a form of self-government within a limited time. The 
colonial Powers resisted the proposal, and objected that it was not relevant to 
a covenant on individual human rights. But the last Assembly of the United 
Nations, to which the draft covenants were passed, resolved by a majority 
that the clause should stand part of the two. The drafts are to be examined 
article by article by the coming Assembly, and are likely to occupy the 
attention of one of the six committees of the Assembly for years ahead. 

The question was raised two years ago in the Human Rights Commission, 
what should it do now that it had finished its original function of drafting the 
instruments. Was it to be dissolved or should it seek “ fresh fields and 
pastures new”? The Government of the United States, having already 
declared its intention not to adopt any covenant in present circumstances, 
put forward a new programme for the Commission. The broad aim was to 
substitute study for action and legislation. The programme was set out in 
three resolutions. The first recommended the publication by the U.N. of an 
annual report to which each government would contribute an account of 
development and achievement in the field of human rights. The second 
proposed the extension to this field of technical assistance by the United 
Nations, including the appointment of experts and observers, the grant of 
scholarships for professional training in foreign countries, and the conduct 
of seminars. The third resolution called for the initiation of studies of 
specific aspects of human rights on a world-wide basis. At each session the 
Commission should select a particular subject, and request the Secretary- 
General to appoint an expert adviser, “ a person of high moral standing and of 
recognised competence,” who should prepare the study in his own name and 
under his own responsibility. 

The Human Rights Commission at its meeting in 1955, decided to proceed 
with the American proposals: and at their session this spring got down to 
specific discussion. The Chairman of the Commission, the French jurist 
M. René Cassin, and the Secretary-General of the United Nations, gave 
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tempered support for the new direction. The Chairman said that the 
Commission must take the lead in efforts to discover not only gaps in the 
law and defective practices, but also the real causes of the obstacles that 
prevent full respect for this or that right in this or that country, so that those 
causes can be removed. “‘ The Commission is the natural centre for periodical 
comparisons of the experience of each State in this field. If it is to serve as 
such, it must, in its objective and even critical research, shun polemics for 
which strictly political bodies provide a more appropriate forum, but 
proceed in a calm and constructive spirit.” The Secretary-General stressed 
the need to give a positive direction in the studies, and to avoid a sterile 
registration of charges against Member Governments. In other words, the 
Commission must not become another forum of recrimination between the 
Western and the Eastern blocs. 

The new proposals evoked, however, little enthusiasm and more scepticism 
among the eighteen members of the Commission. It was emphasised that 
their first concern was with the draft covenants, and the United States 
proposals must be regarded as supplementary. It was not clear what useful 
action would follow from more reporting and more study of specific rights. 
Already the United Nations published a yearbook about human rights, and 
the value of more documentation supplied by governments about the applica- 
tion of these rights was obscure. The majority rejected a proposal that 
non-governmental bodies, possessing consultative status with the Economic 
and Social Council, should participate in the preparation of the report. 
Those bodies might have introduced a critical note. They rejected, too, a 
proposal that the Secretary-General should analyse the reports received, 
lest he might criticise the action of governments; and his functions are to be 
limited to making a summary. The Commission itself, if it makes any 
comment or recommendation, must see that it is of a general and objective 
character. The insistence of the majority that the reports must deal with the 
tight of peoples to self-determination led the United Kingdom and Australia, 
France and Turkey, to vote against the resolution for reports; and Norway 
abstained. The resolution that will go forward to the Economic and Social 
Council has little authority and little positive content. Even its American 
sponsors cannot have any conviction that it will advance the cause of human 
rights. 

The discussion on the study of specific rights was not more fruitful. The 
right chosen for study is the freedom from arbitrary arrest; and it was signific- - 
ant that the Soviet Union and their two satellites, Poland and the Ukraine, 
represented on the Commission, were emphatic in opposition, on the ground 
that these were matters of domestic jurisdiction. The United Kingdom and 
Australia and India, also, were sceptical of the value of research. The 
majority adopted a resolution for the experiment. The study, however, is not 
to be made by a single independent outside expert, but by a committee 
composed of members of four countries, Norway, Chile, the Philippines and 
Pakistan. By a self-denying ordinance it has been decided that experts in this 
field shall not be paid; and no outside expert was likely to volunteer his 
service. It was felt too that a balanced committee would produce a more 
objective report. 

The recommendation for extending advisory services was less contro- 
versial, and a resolution was passed requesting the Secretary-General to 
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explore during this year, in consultation with the governments and the 
specialised agencies of the United Nations, the desirability of holding 
seminars in this field. The subjects chosen are freedom of information, and 
the prevention of discrimination and the protection of minorities. “Seminar” 
has become a blessed word, and may be a blessed instrument of inaction. 
Study and investigation are the order of the day, and they may serve the 
purpose of marking time till the climate for international action on Human 
Rights is more propitious. The Commission considered its activities for the 
next year in case they are not called upon to do more with the draft covenants. 
They added to their present programme two topics for examination: the 
International Declaration of the Rights of the Child, and the so-called Right 
of Asylum of the Individual. It was the Soviet Union which sponsored the 
proposal about the Declaration, adopted by the Social Commission of the 
United Nations in 1950. ` The Right of Asylum has been a standing subject 
on the agenda since 1947, and the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
contains a reference to the right to seek and enjoy asylum. It is a long way 
from that to a legal right to receive asylum in a foreign country; and examina- 
tion of the question may be useful. 

The Commission had on its agenda this session, as it has had every year, 
the question of “ communications,” that is, the petitions and complaints 
about denial of Human Rights, which come in some thousands yearly to the 
Secretariat of the United Nations. They did not find a way of examining it 
seriously; and the position remains a betrayal—or at least a frustration— of 
the hopes that the United Nations would do something to protect the indi- 
vidual from a denial of Human Rights. They receive from the Secretariat a list 
of complaints, with a brief indication of the contents, and take note. But 
they have held that they are not competent to take any action; and it is left 
to the Assembly to bring before world opinion questions of the rights of 
individuals when there is some grievous complaint, as, for example, on 
behalf of the Africans in the Union of South Africa. 
` One glimmer of light about the international protection of Human Rights 
is afforded by the Council of Europe which, in 1950, adopted the Rome 
Convention that does define civil and political rights in a legal form, and 
provides for petitions from a person or a non-governmental organisation as 
well as complaints by Governments. At present the petition can be examined 
only if a state-member of the Council adopts it, and submits it to the Commis- 
sion prescribed by the Convention. Last year one hundred petitions were 
received: and one is under investigation. That is a precious swallow which 
may be the harbinger of spring. Five members of the Council, indeed,—but 
not Great Britain—have adopted an optional clause which would allow the 
Commission to examine the petition of an individual in any of those States 
without the intervention of another State. That clause will become effective 
only when eight members endorse it; and hitherto Her Majesty’s Government 
has been unwilling to take that step because, presumably, they regard the 
British subject as having adequate protection in the Courts of this country. 
The European Commission, in its present session, is to examine a petition 
of the Greek Government charging the British Government with a denial of 
Human Rights to the people of Cyprus. That may be a most important test 
case of the international action concerning Human Rights, and mark the 
beginning of a new chapter. NORMAN BENTWICH 


EUROPE AND “ EUROPEANS ” 


INCE 1948, the year of the Congress of would-be Europeans at the 
Hague, no single word has been bandied about so much in political 
discussion on the Continent as “ Europe.” Overtones of Europe have 
dominated this post-war decade much as undertones of war presided over the 
first decade after the war of 1914-1918, and for much the same reason. 
And, just as the yearnings and self-evident interest of the common man 
inspired the Governments then to establish the League of Nations and to 
discourse on peace and disarmament, so, in our time, when the gilt of the 
United Nations became so quickly tarnished, the leaders of Western Europe, 
prodded by the United States, on the one hand, by the “ Europeans ” on the 
other, have set up some half-dozen organisations directed specifically to 
“ the making of Europe.’* Yet still today—today more than ever indeed— 
there is a confusion of counsel or else a tendency to assume that the mystique 
-of “European union” is the last, nay, the only word, of wisdom on the subject. 

The need to clear a path through the thicket was borne in upon me forcibly 
the other day when an intelligent acquaintance with some experience of the 
post-war developments in this field remarked to me in all sincerity that the 
several European organisations that have sprung up during the past seven or 
eight years were bombinating in a vacuum, inasmuch as, since the collapse 
of the federal union structure that was being reared, all efforts to “ make 
Europe” were simply duplicating the work of the United Nations and its 
Specialised Agencies. 

To the crusading spirit, to the tidy-minded, the gropings and fumblings of 
the present period may appear jejune—and, since we are only at the stage of 
co-ordination at the European level, progress is indeed excruciatingly slow. 
But the point is that “L Europe quon construit á Strasbourg n Pest pas I Europe 
simpliste des théoriciens; c'est I’ Europe complexe de la réalité”? t And this is 
something that wants saying. To attain a proper perspective in this matter 
requires, in any case, a re-examination of the nature and purpose of the 
existing agencies of European co-operation—and, even before that, a critique 
of the federal concept which is the essence of the European mystique. 

In England, whether one is a federalist or not in regard to the making of 
Europe, we know what a federal polity is and what it is not; the exemplars in 
the Commonwealth which is our creation bear witness. But in France, for 
example, and among those imbued with French culture, the term is used in the 
vaguest and most haphazard way to signify any political structure at variance 
with the nation-State as established and hallowed by French tradition since 
the Revolution. (A common mistake to be found in French text-books of 
political science is the citing of the British Commonwealth as an illustration of 
federalism). To-day in France it is the blessed word, the panacea for a 
solution of French North African problems. There is, in fact, nothing fi 
about France’s overseas empire, nor will there be in the new pattern of 
independence cum inter-dependence that is being worked out for Tunisia and 
Morocco. And, as regards European integration, it has to be said that in the 
disputations of the first years of the Strasbourg Assembly a great deal of 
misunderstanding arose from, and a great deal of unnecessary heat was 
* e.g. O.KE.C., the Council of Europe, E.C.S.C., W.E.U., the European Conference of 


of Transport, the European Conft erence of Ministers of Agriculture. 
+ Quoted from an article which appeared in a Belgian review in August, 1954. 
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engendered by, the slap-happy habit of Frenchmen from M. Herriot down- 
wards (and other Continentals) using the term “ federal ” for the plans of 
closer unity among European nations as loosely as did M. Briand in his 
original proposal at the League of Nations Assembly in 1929. The Coal and 
Steel Community at Luxembourg represents, it is true, an important innova- 
tion by virtue of its supranational features but, aside from its technical 
limitations, there is little or nothing actually federal about it. By contrast the 
design for a European Political Community exhibited a number of federal 
characteristics—but the plan never left the drawing-board. 

Federalism is one thing, decentralisation, largely autonomous local 
administration, is another. Since the late ’thirties—one recalls particularly 
Clarence Streit’s “ Union Now ’’—federalism, federal union, has been the 
chief refuge of the idealists. Because it strikes at the root of national sover- 
eignty it has been hailed as the one indispensable remedy for the “international 
anarchy ” and the war between almighty States that has been our historical 
experience. On the plane of theory the designers of the anatomy of peace 
(cf. the popular treatise under that title by Emery Reves) are right enough; 
only the body politic that requires to be organised on the federal principle 
cannot ‘be less than the world itself. And that is indeed a distant goal. 
A federal union, Professor Wheare tells us in his classic work on the subject, f 
is a polity in which powers are divided between a general Government which 
in certain matters is independent of the Governments of the associated States 
and State Governments which in certain matters are in their turn independent 
of the general Government. Both the general and regional governments 
operate directly upon the people, so that every citizen is subject to two 
Governments. The minimum sphere of federal authority comprises foreign 
affairs, defence and finance.... On this showing the only authentic examples 
of federalism in the world, Professor Wheare demonstrates, are the United 
States Switzerland, Australia and Canada (to which may be added now 
Western Germany and the Caribbean and Central African experiments). 

It is perhaps in the economic sphere, particularly, that the irrelevance of 
European federal union to our twentieth-century problems is most evident. 
When, in response to General Marshall’s proposals, the leaders of Western 
Europe established the Organization for European Economic Co-operation, 
there was no question of superseding political (still less financial) sovereignty. 
Yet no one can deny that thanks to O.E.E.C. the European economy has 
registered substantial progress over the past seven years, that through bodies 
such as the European Payments Union there has developed a rudimentary 
integration such as could never have made headway through a United Nations 
agency. In the military sphere the same can be said to some extent of 
N.A.T.O. As a matter of practical politics there is a previous question. 
A salient characteristic of any federation is some kind of defence unity. 
Europe alone—Europe including Britain—we know, cannot sustain the 
challenge from Soviet Communism; her survival demands the fullest possible 
economic and military engagement of America in Europe. In other words, 
the coefficients of power in this mid-twentieth century—and power, whether 
we like it or not, is still the fulcrum of international relations—demand 
an oceanic strategy. Hence the North Atlantic Treaty and the continuing 
aspirations towards an Atlantic Community, of which, albeit, Europe is an 
} Federal Government by K. C. Wheare (O.U.P. 1946). 
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essential part—witness* the Declaration of the Foreign Ministers of the 
United States, Great Britain and France of 14th September, 1951, in 
Washington. 

The association of the making and integration of Europe with the premises 
of federalism, I suggest then, has led people’s minds astray. Before there can 
be European institutions of an organic type the European society will need to 
be far more closely integrated than it is today: the hooks to bind Leviathan 
must be more subtle, almost invisible and certainly mainly functional. 
True, the outcome of the battles of federalists and functionalists at Strasbourg 
has been the establishment of “ Specialised Authorities,” the device of the 
Community for this or that particular sector, to be regarded, if you like, as a 
half-way house: and the “ Eden Plan ” put forward in 1952 was designed to 
ensure effective liaison between them and organic links with the Council of 
Europé. Things have not worked out quite like this. But what is important 
is that the Governments, having set their hands to the plough, cannot now 
let go, and the Consultative Assembly at Strasbourg has become, in the words 
of M. Guy Mollet when resigning the presidency, “ an irreplaceable institu- 
tion.” In point of fact, whether we like it or not, the existing agencies and 
embodiments of “ Western Union” are one and all squarely based on the 
political unit of the sovereign independent State: just like the United Nations 
and its Specialised Agencies. Contemporary forms of association of States, 
that is to say, leave responsibility where, at the present stage of social develop- 
ment, it belongs—with the Governments of the individual States answerable 
through Parliament to their respective‘peoples. Major decisions, that is to 
say, are only arrived at by common consent—though this rule of unanimity 
is mitigated by explicit provisions for States “ contracting out ” (in the case of 
O.E.E.C.), for “ partial agreements,” etc. 

There is certainly nothing here of the “ political authority with limited 
functions but real powers ” which is evoked from time to time in the debates 
of the Strasbourg Assembly. And it could not be otherwise, so long as 
democracy, the expressed will of the people, to which the nations of the West 
are committed, remains for them the guiding rule. As Mr. Herbert Morrison 
remarked bluntly in his first speech in the Consultative Assembly (1950), 
the procedure of horizontal co-operation, of voluntary partnership in common 
tasks, has been up to now the only course open, the only one for which any 
Government has a mandate from the electorate. So many professional 
“ Europeans,” indeed, in their zeal for federalism, appear to overlook the 
actual mode of operation of international intercourse, namely the treaty or 
convention agreed by Governments and ratified by Parliaments. They ignore, 
that is to say, the traditional and established rule of all inter-State dealings 
that binding decisions can be taken only by common consent (pacta sunt 
servanda). This “ conference method ” is manifestly open to the criticism 
that the pace of the convoy is too often regulated by the slowest or most 
refractory member. It also places a premium on the vis inertiae of routine- 
ridden, conservative-minded national officials who, in fact, are required to 
deputize for the overworked Foreign Ministers: those whom the late Mr. 
Lionel Curtis once described as “ the garrison of permanent officials inside the 
walls of the fortress of sovereignty.” Hence the dissatisfaction continually 
being voiced in the Consultative Assembly, i.e. by the parliamentarians. 
But the very existence of this Assembly, as a British Foreign Secretary has 
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said,§ supplies a continual counter-pressure. And’ the inter-governmental 
technique works well enough so long as the members of a given international 
committee or council seek so to comport themselves that it acquires a 
corporate spirit. Everything depends on the “ will to co-operate,” as, indeed, 
we know well from our Commonwealth gatherings. 

Of course there have been disappointments, such as the breakdown of the 
“ European ” solution for the Saar problems. There are still elements of 
political friction between Greece and Britain and between Turks and Greeks 
over the Cyprus question; between France and the Federal Republic of 
Germany over the canalisation of the Moselle (which has threatened to split 
the High Authority of the E.C.S.C.). Nevertheless, generally speaking, the 
spirit of co-operation among the European States (15 of them now, with 
Austria in the Council of Europe) is a new and remarkable feature of our 
times—and it is sustained and consolidated by the regular and continuous 
contacts for which these inter-Governmental European organisations 
provide the opportunity. O.E.E.C. and W.E.U. supply the needs of economics 
and defence; the Council of Europe constitutes “ the general framework of 
European policy.” And Strasbourg, for example, bears the credit for the 
re-entry of Germany into the European comity. The fruits of this humdrum 
European co-operation are harvested mainly in technical spheres of which the 
“ man in the street ” knows little and cares Jess. All the time there is steady 
spadework being done in the economic, social, cultural and legal fields 
(e.g. the nine European Conventions signed in the past 24 years, the project of 
a European Social Charter) knowledge of which scarcely penetrates to the 
general public, in spite of the public debates in the Consultative Assembly 
twice a year. There is, too, the substantial innovation of the European 
Convention for the Protection of Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms, 
with its European Commission of Human Rights now functioning and 
possessing quasi-supranational jurisdiction. 

T shall say nothing here of the value and utility of the Consultative Assembly 
itself. Mr. Macmillan’s speech there on July 6th, 1955, constituted a unique 
and sufficient testimonial. The object of this particular creation, indeed, is 
that the nations of Europe—including us islanders—shall learn, in M. 
Briand’s phrase, to “ speak European.” Now the only way to learn a 
language properly, as we know, is to combine with the hard grind of grammar 
and syntax as much practice as possible—and not to be afraid of making 
mistakes in the process of learning it. The Governments through what I have 
called humdrum co-operation on the official plane are seeing to it that “ we, 
the peoples of Europe ” learn the grammar and the syntax—which takes a 
longtime. There remains the need for constant practice—and that is precisely 
the opportunity supplied by the Strasbourg Assembly, a “ talking-shop ”— 
but so is, from one point of view, any Parliament. It must be accepted that, 
in the matter of defence and in the economic sphere, Europe is not a self- 
sufficient entity but only part of a much bigger concept that we call the West. 
Here I feel I must quote the Cassandra-like utterance of a certain transatlantic 
professor of political science: 4 

“ Among things quite impossible are . . . any effective reconstitution of 
Europe as an independent Power or group of independent Powers. . 


§ Spesch in the Consultative Assembly at Strasbonrg, Tüly 6th, 1955. 
qF L. Schuman in The Commonwealth of Man, New York, 1952. 
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Rehabilitation and rearmament of the sundered segments have now become 
non-European projects pursued for non-European purposes by non-European 
Powers interested in Europe only as the Rome of old was interested in 
auxiliaries and mercenaries to uphold the frontiers. . . .” 

Over against this vaticination it is only necessary to say that power is not the 
be-all and end-all of human existence; that in terms of the human spirit, 
and as the embodiment of unity in diversity, Europe is very much alive; that as’ 
(I think we may say) the leader in the march of civilisation, by the side of the 
two colossi, the U.S. and the U.S.S.R., “ there’ll always be a Europe ”; and 
that we in our time are privileged to be conscious of it as at no time in history 
since the Middle Ages. By all means let us face up to the harsh political 
realities which obstruct or slow down the process of achieving European 
unity; the big question-mark over the future Germany, the fears of France 
that a strong European economic bloc must mean the ascendancy of Germany, 
the reconstitution, maybe, on a European scale of the Reich which the war 
was, in part, fought to prevent, the chronic instability of French politics, in 
general, last, but by no means least, the British differential, the channel 
gap. The facts are there, nevertheless, to show that Europe is in the making, 
only that it be saved from its friends. 

Strasbourg. W. HorsFALL CARTER 


<” RECOLLECTIONS OF A GERMAN UNIVERSITY 


N 1907 I was very fortunate in obtaining leave of absence from the 

University of London, where I was at that time French Lecturer, to 

accept a post as Lektor on the English Language and Literature in the 
University of Marburg. The Professor in charge of the English Department 
was Dr. Viétor and he could not have treated me more kindly had I been his 
own son. I felt it a great privilege to receive an appointment, though only a 
temporary one, at this historic University. It had been founded in 1527 by 
Philip the Magnanimous, Landgrave of Hesse, and was the first Protestant 
University in Germany. The Landgrave had formed the famous Smalkaldic 
League in 1530 for the protection of the Protestant Princes and Free Cities of 
Germany against the tyranny of the Emperor, Charles V. The League, 
however, had been disastrously defeated at the Battle of Miihlberg in 1547 
and the Landgrave had been imprisoned by the Emperor. He was not released 
till 1552, when by the Treaty of Passau a Modus Vivendi had been agreed 
to between the Emperor and the Protestant leaders. Consequently the 
Landgrave was allowed to return to Marburg where he was welcomed with 
extraordinary enthusiasm and where he reigned till his death in 1567. He had 
been much distressed by the split between the Lutheran Protestants and those 
of the Reformed Churches, and in order, if possible, to bring about an agree- 
ment he had summoned a conference which was held in the Castle of Marburg 
between Luther and the great Swiss Reformer Zwingli. Fourteen Articles were 
drawn up, thirteen of which showed complete agreement, but the fourteenth, 
which concerned the doctrine of the Holy Communion, provoked a serious 
divergence of opinion. Luther kept repeating the words of the Vulgate— 
“ Hoc est meum Corpus,” as he insisted on the corporeal presence of Christ’s 
body and blood in the Holy Communion. Zwingli, on the other hand, 
emphatically denied any localised presence of Christ in the bread and wine, 
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and taught that the Sacramental efficacy consisted in spiritual faith. Zwingli 
was so much affected by Luther’s refusal to recognise the Swiss Reformers as 
brethren, because of their doctrine of the Holy Communion, that he burst 
into tears. This led to a better understanding, and it was resolved that 
thenceforth no angry or bitter controversy should be pursued. So far as 
Hesse was concerned it was not till 1823 that a union of the Lutheran and 
Reformed Churches was carried through. 

When I arrived the Protestant Faculty of Theology was in a flourishing 
state, but there was a good deal of difference of opinion between the orthodox 
Professors and those who adopted what was called a “liberal” theology, 
which we should be more inclined to describe as “ Broad Church.” I presume 
that there was no town in Germany so engrossed in history as Marburg. 
Like the Irish, they seemed to have forgotten nothing, and I heard over 
and over again the story of how the invading French in 1806 had sacked the 
beautiful church of St. Elizabeth and carried off all the jewels and precious 
stones from her shrine. The people were so deeply religious that this was the 
principal cause of the revolt of the Hessian peasants against the tyranny of 
Napoleon, and Marburg had been the centre of this outbreak. To come down 
to more recent times, when talking to some of the members of the oldest 
families, they said, ‘‘ of course my son will not do his military service here in 
Marburg. I shall have to send him to Giessen.” In astonishment I asked the 
reason why, and they replied, *“ If he were to stay here he would have to 
take the oath to the Kaiser as King of Prussia,” whereas in Giessen, 
only about an hour distant in the train, he would swear allegiance to the 
Grand Duke of Hesse. The fact that the Electorate of Hesse-Cassel had been 
annexed by Prussia in 1866 was never forgotten. The Elector, unfortunately, 
had, as Lord Salisbury would have said, “ put his money on the wrong 
horse,” and taken sides with Austria against Prussia. The Grand Duke of 
Hesse-Darmstadt had taken the same side, but thanks to the intervention of 
Queen Victoria and the Czar of Russia, he had only been compelled to cede a 
portion of his territory, and still remained sovereign of the greater part; 
whereas the whole Electorate of Hesse-Cassel had been absorbed by Prussia. 
The consequence was that at the time of which I am speaking the hatred of 
Prussia in Marburg was intense. 

I became the paying guest of the Rektor of the principal school, a Hanover- 
ian. His father had been one of the principal officials of the Duke of 
Cumberland, the son of George V, the last King of Hanover. He, like the 
people of Marburg, bitterly resented the annexation of the whole of the 
Kingdom of Hanover by Prussia in 1866. In secret I always drank with him, 
after dinner on Sundays, the toast of the King of Hanover, by whom of course 
was meant the then Duke of Cumberland who was living in exile in Austria. 
I was delighted to have been accepted as a boarder by this gentleman, because 
my father had always insisted that our German governesses should come 
from Hanover where he had been told that the best German was spoken. 
As the wife of the Rektor was also a Hanoverian I was delighted to hear her 
pronunciation with which, as a child, I had always been familiar. It was 
extraordinarily different from the so-called Middle German spoken in 
Marburg, which I had at first great difficulty in understanding. On arrival 
there I anxiously awaited the summons to appear before His Magnificence, 
the Rektor of the University. I had to present myself at 11 o’clock in the 
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morning, in full evening dress with swallow tails, white tie and top hat, and on 
kneeling before him I was solemnly inducted as Lektor in the University of 
Marburg. I have the most pleasant recollections of the extraordinary kindness 
with which I was received-by both Professors and students. In accordance 
with German custom, on going into the Common Room I had to introduce 
myself to all the Professors present. This I did by making a profound bow to 
each, and saying “ Savory,” on which the gentleman whom I addressed stood 
up very politely, made an equally profound bow, and pronounced the word, 
“Schmidt ’’ or whatever his name happened to be, but this did not end the 
formalities required. I had to pay a visit to every member of the Philo- 
sophical Faculty, which seemed to embrace almost every member of the staff 
except the Professors of Medicine and Theology. My call was always 
scrupulously returned, and a few days later I invariably received an invitation 
to what was called a simple supper. As a matter of fact the meal was by no 
means simple but really quite elaborate, and I had the opportunity of meeting 
some most interesting colleagues whose conversation was often highly 
intellectual. After the supper, I had most rigorously to observe the duty of 
paying, within eight days, a call on my gracious hostess to express my thanks 
for her generous hospitality. 

With regard to lectures, I only had to give six in the week and for these I 
was paid a salary at the rate of 1,500 marks, that is £75 a year. The 
University Pedell brought me to my rooms the first month’s salary. I counted 
it carefully, and at last with great fear and trembling I mustered sufficient 
courage to say that I thought a few marks were missing. The Pedell stood up 
to attention, clicked his heels together, and said very pompously, “ Sir, the 
Royal Treasurer of the Royal University of Marburg-an-der-Lahn, in the 
Prussian Province of Hessen-Nassau, never makes a mistake in his calcula- 
tions. Sir, you have forgotten’the deduction of income tax.” I apologised 
most humbly, and said that I had never dreamt that income tax would be 
deducted from such a small salary as that of £75. As a matter of fact, anyone 
with an income of £50 a year or over had to pay the tax. It was interesting to 
find that our modern system of pay-as-you-earn already existed in Prussia 
nearly fifty years ago. I had the right of attending the lectures of all the 
Professors, but I was strongly advised by my very wise chief, Professor 
Viëtor, that the proper thing to do would be to call beforehand on each 
Professor and ask his permission. This was invariably granted in the kindest 
possible way, but the result was on two or three occasions rather surprising. 
The Professor of History had thought fit to make the most vigorous attack 
on the foreign policy of Great Britain. Although I knew that what he said 
was absurdly unjust I took very good care to show by my face no expression of 
disapproval. At the close of the lecture, however, the learned Professor 
had noted my presence and asked me to remain behind. I accompanied him 
into his private room, and he expressed his regret for the hard things which he 
had had to say about my country, but he added very significantly, “ Historical 
truth demanded it.” I thanked him very heartily for his wonderful courtesy, 
and told him I was the very last person to take offence, because one of my 
reasons for coming to Germany was to learn what the Germans thought about 
us. : 

I determined to make the very best use of my time at Marburg, and formed 
a rule never to attend less than six lectures a day beginning at 8 o’clock 
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in the morning in winter, and 7 o’clock in summer. In this way I attended 
every imaginable kind of lecture, from the life of Martin Luther down to 
anatomy, and acquired an extensive vocabulary. I was exceedingly glad that 
I had done this, because when war broke out I was given a Commission in the 
Navy, placed under Admiral Sir Reginald Hall in the Naval Intelligence 
Department, and locked up every day in the famous Room 40. 

With regard to my own six lectures, I found the students extremely polite 
and always most attentive. I was glad that I had chosen to give a Public 
Lecture on English Public Schools and Universities. This became very 
popular, and the number of students wanting to attend was so great that we 
had to move constantly from smaller lecture rooms to larger ones, and finally 
ended up with the auditorium maximum. The students had one great privilege, 
and that was to scharren, that meant “ scrape their feet on the ground ” if they 
disagreed with anything the Lecturer said. This privilege was very sparingly 
used, and practically only when the Lecturer made a statement which was 
inaccurate. He then politely thanked the students for calling his attention to 
his mistake. There was one custom in Marburg which I greatly admired, 
and that was the giving of scholarships to Germans living in outlying districts - 
of Europe. There was an ancient German colony in Hungary called the 
“ Sieben Btirgen ” or the “ Seven Cities.” There was no German University 
which they could attend in Hungary and consequently they were invited to 
Marburg. As their scholarships were very small they found it difficult to live. 
The wealthier families of Marburg consequently invited them to lunch or to 


* dinner on certain days which they arranged among themselves, with the 


result that they were invited to every principal meal during the whole week. 
By this means German culture was still preserved in that part of Hungary. 
Most of the students belonged to different Clubs, and they invariably invited 
me to attend their “ kneipen”’ or festivals. These consisted in singing songs 
and drinking beer. They were, however, always ready to provide for me a 
mineral water, and nothing could have been more delicious than the Royal 
Fachinger which was one of the most beautiful mineral waters that I have 
ever tasted. The next thing was to invite me to their duels which I for a very 
long time refused to attend. However, they were very persistent, and they 
said, “ How could I possibly judge their duels if I had never seen them?” 
They repeated over and over again that they were eine gute Erziehung, by 
which they meant a good training or good upbringing. These performances 
lasted the whole morning, and the students of a certain Club were pitted against 
those of another just like a football match. J am bound to say, however, that 
I thought these Schldge-mensuren or fencing matches were really very brutal, 
and I was always glad when the doctor intervened to prevent further blood- 
shed. In fact, I was surprised that these bouts were winked at by the 
authorities. i 

I was extremely sorry when my time at Marburg came to an end, and I was 
very pleased when. the Philosophical Faculty, by a unanimous resolution, 
invited the Senate of the University of London to prolong my leave of absence 
for another year. This, however, was found to be impossible, and I returned 
to London with no feeling of regret at having spent a year at a German 
University. In fact, almost every summer I returned to Marburg to lecture 
at the Holiday Course, and in 1914 was there, when, fortunately, my brother 
sent me a telegram telling me to return to England. I found it impossible to 
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- go back direct, and escaped just in time to Switzerland, where I had to remain 
till the French mobilisation was over and the British Government was able to 
arrange for a special train from Berne to Boulogne to bring the English 
tefugees back to their native land. DoucLas L. SAVORY 


VICTORIAN MEMORIES 
XI. THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR 


HE closing years of the Victorian era found England in a buoyant mood 

such as she had scarcely known since the reign of Elizabeth. The Home 

Rule split in the Liberal party in 1886 installed the Unionists in power for 
twenty years. The Jubilees of 1887 and 1897 focused the eyes of the world on 
a vast, prosperous and powerful realm. A spirit of almost intoxicating self- 
confidence prevailed. In the words of Alfred Spender, Chamberlain was the 
conductor of the big brass band playing the new imperial tunes, in which 
Kipling supplied incomparable solos. Rhodes and Kitchener were the heroes 
of the hour. The high watermark of national complacency was reached. in 
1898, when the Sudan was conquered and the French flag hauled down at 
Fashoda. ‘Take up the white man’s burden.” There was a widespread 
conviction that no task was beyond our power; that our share of the earth’s 
surface could never be too large; that there was something almost impious in 
resistance to our aims and arms. Never had John Bull felt so sure of himself. 
In his penetrating study Victorian England G. M. Young testifies that the 
British public had grown more excitable and more easily satisfied with 
material values at the close of the reign. 

It was a difficult time for Liberals. The majority had no use for our wares, 
and the party was discredited by the quarrels of its chiefs. Rosebery resigned 
the leadership in 1896 on the ground of contested authority, and two years 
later Harcourt and Morley, his chief Gladstonian rivals, followed suit. 
Campbell-Bannerman, who shouldered the thankless burden, was no match 
in debate for Balfour. The prospects of Home Rule, which had not been very 
cheerful since the collapse of Parnell, were further injured by the squalid feud 
of Parnellites and anti-Parnellites, and weak-kneed Liberals of the Rosebery 
type lost faith in the principle of Irish self-government. Welsh Disestablish- 
ment and Local Option, the other main planks in “the Newcastle Programme,” 
were regarded by the mass of the nation with hostility or indifference. In the 
field of social reform the party had as little to offer to the common man as the 
Conservatives, for its creed remained predominantly political and economic 
democracy was still far away. 

After Omdurman and Fashoda the British Government turned its attention 
to South Africa. What Lord Selborne, Under Secretary for the Colonies, 
called “that accursed Raid,” the mysterious failure of the Parliamentary 
Committee to probe the conspiracy to the bottom, the white-washing of 
Rhodes in Parliament by Chamberlain, and what Lecky, an ardent Unionist, 
described as the trail of finance, diminished our moral standing in the world 
and stiffened the backs of the Boers, sturdy and stubborn as their ancestors 
who had challenged the might of Philip Il. -The ten years of Unionist 
supremacy between 1895 and 1905 witnessed some valuable achievements at 
home and abroad, but in the eyes of most Liberals—and not a few Con- 
servatives as well—their South African record was deplorable from beginning 
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toend. The appointment of Milner, who had done so well in Egypt under the 
eye of Cromer and as Chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue, was a 
major error, for he seemed to the Dutch to embody the arrogance of a 
conquering race. Though the Boer farmers, with their fundamentalist 
theology and their contempt for the native, were not of the type to appeal to 
English Liberals, we inherited from Gladstone a belief in the right of little 
nations to live their own lives. - f 

I had been distressed by the Armenian massacres, the Cretan revolt of 1896, 
and the Greco-Turkish war to which it led, but I was far more deeply stirred 
in the spring and summer of 1899 when England was no longer a mere 
spectator. Itis much easier to judge the South African struggle with calmness 
of spirit after more than half a century, for the sterling qualities of the Boers 
have long been recognised and the superiority complex from which we 
suffered in the closing phase of the Victorian era has happily disappeared. 
With Milner and Kruger in the ring it would have been almost a miracle if the 
problem of the Uitlanders had been settled by peaceful means. Though 
neither of them wanted a war, both were resolved to fight for their principles 
in case of need—Kruger for the preservation of his untrammelled independ- 
ence, Milner for the maintenance of British paramountcy in South Africa. 
“Two wholly antagonistic systems—a medieval race oligarchy and a modern 
industrial state recognising no difference of status between various white 
races—cannot permanently live side by side in what is one country. Race 
oligarchy has got to go and I see no sign of it removing itself.” : 

To the High Commissioner the British Empire was a religion, and the old 
President was as obstinate asa mule. Judged by our European standards the 
Transvaal regime was an anachronism, but since the Raid Kruger had become 
the symbol of national survival. He remembered the Great Trek when the 
Boers had marched away from British rule into the uncharted interior from 
Cape Colony in order to live their own life, and it was natural that he should 
yield as little as he could to the cosmopolitan throng which swarmed into his 
country in search of gold. “ If I put the Englishman on the box,” he observed 
in his homely phraseology, “ he will drive my carriage into Queen Victoria’s 
stables.”” “It is our country you want,” he exclaimed when he and Milner 
met at the decisive Bloemfontein Conference; “ I am not ready to hand over 
my country to strangers.” Whether a tolerable compromise on the franchise 
could have been secured by more skilful negotiations at an earlier stage we 
cannot be sure, but by 1899 the atmosphere was poisoned by the shrill 
complaints of the Outlanders and the deepening suspicions of the Boers. 
The Transvaal had begun to arm on a considerable scale after the ominous 
warning of the Raid, the Orange Free State—though it had no Uitlander 
problem—was resolved to share its fortunes, and the British Empire was never 
in a less yielding mood. 

After taking time to look round and after the re-election of Kruger as 
President of the Transvaal with an increased majority in February, 1898, Milner 


reported that there was no way out of the political troubles of South Africa - 


except reform in the Transvaal or war, though he did not expect the final smash 
for several years. His correspondence with the British Government during 
the two and a half years of crisis fills the first massive volume of The Milner 
Papers published in 1931. Here we may read his shrill denunciations of 
“ the dishonest despotism in Pretoria,” “ the despotic oligarchy armed to the 
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teeth ’; and here we find reiterated warnings from Chamberlain that with 
trouble in the Nile valley and in the Far East it was essential to go slow in 
South Africa. “ The Raid has placed this country in a false position, so let 
the irritation pass away before we resume pressure on the Transvaal.” 
And perhaps the old President might die. Yet when Sir William Butler, 
Commander of our small forces in South Africa, declared that the country 
needed rest, not a surgical operation, there was a shout of anger. The General, 
complained Milner, was a violent Krugerite; “he or I will have to go.” 
So Butler was recalled. 

The summer of 1899 is one of the most distressful memories of my life. 
After the desperate struggles of 1914 and 1939 the South African war may 
look like a storm in a tea-cup, but it was our first major conflict since the 
Crimea. When Chamberlain declared that the sands were running out one 
could almost hear the roar of the avalanche. Were the disabilities of the 
Outlanders, who had gone to the Rand for their own purposes and made large 
fortunes, worth a war—not one of the minor colonial expeditions against 
“lesser breeds without the law,” as Kipling called our various foes, but a 
stern struggle against white Christians as civilised as ourselves? The notion 
that the Boers had been stealthily plotting for many years to drive us out of 
South Africa was one of the slogans belligerents invent to justify an appeal to 
arms: all they had wanted was to be left alone. When the guns went off the 
question of supremacy was inevitably raised, but during the negotiations which 
preceded the catastrophe the concrete issue was the political claims of the 
immigrants whose status was compared by the High Commissioner to that 
of helots. In his Transvaal from Within, which we all read in the autumn of 
1899, Sir Percy Fitzpatrick painted a lurid picture of the corruption, 

` inefficiency and deliberate hostility of what Milner described as the Pretoria 
gang. Yet the moral problemremained. Even assuming that indictment by 
one of the most respected of the Uitlanders to be approximately correct, had 
we a legal and moral right to coerce a state which in domestic affairs 
possessed the same unfettered sovereignty as England or France at the point 
of the bayonet? That was the question every citizen had to decide for 
himself. 

When a quarrel is mounting towards a crisis critics are informed that they 
must hold their tongues lest a hint of national disunion should stiffen the 
potential enemy. On the other hand, unless the warning voice is raised in 
good time there is no possibility of altering the course of the ship. To look on 
in silence when momentous issues are at stake is the negation of “ government 
by discussion ” which is the essence of democracy, and I rejoiced when two 
powerful voices rang out from Manchester on September 15th. “ You may 
carry fire and sword into the midst of peace and industry: it will be wrong. 
A war of the strongest government in the world with untold wealth and 
inexhaustible reserves against this little republic will bring you no glory: 
it will be wrong. It may add a new province to your empire: it will still be 
wrong.” Such was the stirring message of John Morley and of Leonard 
Courtney, the most independent of Liberal Unionists. Never had I read two 
public speeches with more heartfelt gratitude. “I envy you the honour of 
having led the Liberal host into action,” wrote Harcourt to Morley, “ and 
rejoice that I am now able to bring up the reserves in your support.” 
Unfortunately the quarrel had gone too far for speeches to count. An Army 
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Corps was on its way to the Cape, and on October 9 the Transvaal Govern- 
ment, as expected, anticipated its arrival by an ultimatum. Salisbury spoke of 
it as “ Joe’s War.” It would be more correct to speak of Milner’s War and 
Kruger’s War, though the ultimate cause was the discovery of gold on the 
Rand. 

No problem in the ethics of citizenship is more difficult than the duty of 
men and women who disapprove a conflict in which their country becomes 
engaged. Shall they content themselves with registering a protest and then 
stand aside till the storm is over, or shall they strive to combat the agencies and 
ideologies which in their opinion helped to produce the catastrophe? If the 
latter course be adopted, it is mainly with the desire to prepare the way for the 
settlement that lies ahead. It was clear that there could only be one end to the 
duel between the giant and the dwarf. Stead’s Stop the War campaign was 
worse than useless, and had I been in Parliament I should not have joined the 
six intransigents who opposed the estimates, for our men at the front could 
not be let down. On the other hand I thought it worth attempting to.keep 
the thermometer below boiling-point. The man in the street knew little of the 
past and present of South Africa, and he greedily swallowed the noxious 
beverage poured down his throat by the Daily Mail, then in the first flush of 
its career. In a brochure on the war and its causes, published a few weeks 
after the outbreak of hostilities, I outlined the story of the Dutch in South 
Africa and endeavoured to explain why they acted as they did. I no longer 
possess a copy, and I should doubtless find it crude and one-sided, but I do not 
regret that my political début was an essay in comprehension. Today 
British Imperialism is as dead as Queen Anne. What little was left of it 
after the Second World War disappeared when our rule in India ended in 
1947. The British Empire has given place to the British Commonwealth. 

Most of the Liberal leaders were opposed to the war, and even the minority 
condemned Chamberlain’s technique. Within a month of the outbreak the 
South Africa Conciliation Committee was established under the auspices of 
Selous, the big game hunter who knew the Boer farmer better than any other 
Englishman and had marched north with Rhodes to found Rhodesia in 1890. 
Leonard Courtney was elected President and Frederick Mackarness,a lawyer 
with intimate knowledge of South Africa, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee. Its object was to supply accurate information wherever obtain- 
able and to look beyond the passions of the moment to the means by which our 
foes might ultimately be reconciled. The Committee was a rallying point for 
politicians, journalists, publicists, preachers and pacifists who were labelled 
Little Englanders and “ friends of every country but their own.” Some who 
sympathised with its objects held aloof on the ground that efforts.at concilia- 
tion in time of war are wasted. “Had not Cobden exclaimed after his experi- 
ences in the Crimean war that he would never again attempt to separate two 
mad dogs? Here was a first-class political issue of the dimensions of Protec- 
tion and Home Rule, an issue grave enough to sever old friendships and 
party ties. The two leading spirits of our Committee already meritioned were 
Liberal Unionists, who had left their old friends in the ’eighties on the Irish 
question and were before long to return; for Home Rule seemed a long way 
off, and the immediate peril, as they read the situation, was Imperialism. 
Twenty years later I was destined to write their lives. Nothing draws men 
more closely together than co-operation in an unpopular cause, and the 
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“ Pro-Boers ” were linked by a freemasonry which lasted up to the First 
World War and in some cases beyond it. 

Courtney had specialised in South African questions for many years, and no 
Member of Parliament had more resolutely denounced the Jameson Raid. 
When the Report of the Parliamentary Committee was debated, and 
Chamberlain declared that Rhodes had done nothing inconsistent with his 
peronsal honour, he replied that Rhodes was steeped in deceit. “It is 
necessary that we should clear ourselves absolutely of the past. If you wish 
to establish the reputation of this country, if you wish to make unsullied the 
honour of our statesmen, you ought to show that in the judgment of this 
House and of this nation it is not to be tolerated that his name should remain 
on the Privy Council.” The second task, he argued, was to summon Rhodes’ 
solicitor to the bar of the House and compel the production of the telegrams 
which would indicate the relations of his client with the Colonial Office. 
When his advice was rejected, a bad day’s work was done for the prestige 
of the British Empire and the peace of South Africa. A man of such know- 
ledge, foresight and courage made an ideal President of the Conciliation 
Committee. For twenty years he had been a prominent actor on the political 
stage, and the South African war made him a national figure. Those who 
detested his principles and those who shared them agreed in the recognition 
of his utter disinterestedness. It was a triumph of character and personality. 
“ I wish there was more Cornish granite like you in the world,” remarked 
his old friend Earl Grey in 1902; and a younger friend aptly testified that 
he was a man for all weathers. That he was denounced as a pro-Boer and 
Little Englander, a crank and a doctrinaire, troubled him not at all. When I 
gave him one of my books and wrote in it Victrix causa deis placuit sed victa 
Catoni he seemed flattered by the comparison. Happily for us all our 
Cornish Cato was blessed with a tender heart. 

I was welcomed to his home in Cheyne Walk which was to mean so much to 
me for twenty years, and I learned to love the sturdy old host. Though I was 
neither a Unionist nor as yet a convert to Proportional Representation, minor 
differences melted away in our common detestation of the South African 
record ofthe Government. When the harmony of many homes, my own 
included, was strained by divergent views on the war, he was a tower of 
strength. There was nothing flabby or nebulous about him, for his mind had 
akeen edge. He was interested in everything except trifles. He loved poetry, 
of which he held inexhaustible-stores in his memory; he was something of a 
connoisseur in pictures; he had travelled in many parts of the world; and he 
revealed a deep though undogmatic piety in his thoughtful little book, 
The Diary of a Churchgoer. Born in 1832 he had followed public events since 
the revolution of 1848. His wife, one of the nine Miss Potters and an elder 
sister of Mrs. Sidney Webb, stood with unflinching courage at his side, and 
helped to make their home a social centre of the Pro-Boers. 

While Courtney’s knowledge of the historical relations of Boer and Briton 
was unrivalled, the Chairman of the Executive was a mine of information on 
recent developments. A son of a Bishop of Oxford and a nephew of Chief 
Justice Coleridge, Mackarness had practised as a lawyer in Cape Colony 
where he met the leading figures of both races. To him, as to old Richard 
Hooker, law was “ the voice of God.” After his return he appeared before 
the Privy Council in South African cases, and learned of every move on the 
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chess-board through such friends as Merrimen and Sauer, Sir Henry de 
Villiers and Schreiner, Sir James Rose Innes and Sir Richard Solomon. - His 
opposition to the war arose not merely from the respect he had formed for the 
Dutch but from his conviction that the grievances of the Outlanders, though 
real and vexatious, were limited in extent. Where Milner discovered 
“ panoplied hatred, insensate ambition, invincible ingorance,” Mackarness 
saw only the natural reluctance of a little farming community to enfranchise 
immigrants who had recently plotted the overthrow of the Republic. His 
pamphlets and letters to the press throughout the struggle were courteous in 
tone and packed with knowledge. History, he believed, would condemn the 
South African war as it had condemned the struggle in the Crimea. He 
loved England so tenderly that he could not bear to see a blot on her 
scutcheon. It was indeed the greatest sorrow and trial of his life. He was 
-ready for any personal sacrifice, and his campaign ruined his legal practice. 
I used to call him the bulldog, for once engaged in a struggle of principle he 
never let go. The members of the Conciliation Committee had not to wait 
many years before we learned from the lips of Botha and Smuts that the 
bitterness of defeat had been in some degree assuaged by the knowledge that 
Chamberlain and Milner did not speak for the whole of Great Britain. 

The argument for the war was presented by St. Loe Strachey with remark- 
able power in the Spectator, which I read diligently every week. Equally 
striking were the leaders in the Daily News by Sir Edward Cook, an ardent 
Liberal Imperialist and author of The Rights and Wrongs of the Transvaal 
War, the best defence of the Chamberlain-Milner policy ever written. On 
my side of the fence the most gifted journalistic champion was Massingham. 
He had made the Daily Chronicle the expression of his Gladstonian Liberal- 
ism, but he resigned his editorial chair without hesitation when the proprietors ` 
invited him to support the war. A similar misfortune befell the Liberal 
Ulsterman, Crook, editor of the Echo, who accepted his fate with the same 
uncomplaining philosophy. These evictions left the Morning Leader the only 
London paper in Gpen opposition. The Westminster Gazette, believing that 
the war was “ unnecessary but not unjust,” strove to prevent the two sections 
of the Liberal party from drifting irrevocably apart, and usually shared our 
views on specific misdeeds of the Government. The cool temperament of 
Alfred Spender, the eldest and ablest of three brothers, was a national asset 
in those days of boiling passion; and though I felt more hotly about the 
whole affair I was grateful for the balanced comments of the only Liberal 
journalist who kept in touch with both wings. My chief comfort in the daily 
press came from the Manchester Guardian, in which its proprietor and editor, 
C. P. Scott, Member of Parliament till the dissolution of 1900, and Leonard 
Hobhouse, as eminent in journalism as in philosophy and sociology, 
expounded the Gladstonian tradition. G. P. GoocH 

To be continued. 


THE YOUTH PROBLEM IN AMERICA 


OME of the most serious problems that face America today, and they 
are not a few despite assiduously-disseminated propaganda about the 
“ unprecedented era of golden prosperity,” are social in their character. 
Of these perhaps the one that gives thoughtful people the most concern, 
taking the country as a whole, is the problem of the younger generation. 


M 
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That these do present a problem; and a serious one, stems largely from 
current conditions, conditions that are gradually disintegrating home life in 
America, thus depriving the young of the home influences without which no 
others, educational or whatever, can be of much avail in the shaping of 
character and upbringing along sound moral lines. Young Americans, 
from childhood to adolescence, are permitted a measure of latitude in all 
concernments that is more and more developing into unbridled license. 
From this it is but another step to lawlessness, and the extent to which that 
prevails is adequately proven in the fact that more than fifty per cent of all 
crime in the United States up to, but not including, capital crime, is com- 
mitted by boys—in not a few cases by girls as well, either of themselves or in 
aiding and abetting the boys—below the age of twenty-one. All this comes 
under the head of “juvenile delinquency”; and as the well-known Catholic 
prelate, Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, has stressed, such delinquency much more 
often than otherwise is the fault of bad home influences, or the lack of any 
influences at all where both parents are away from home most of the time, 
either at work or seeking the distraction that is today one of the main 
objectives of the average American. 

In the larger American cities there are youthful “ gangs.” They are 
commonly known by various fantastic names, “ Hot Cats,” “ Smith Street 
Tigers,” “ Yellow Rats.” At best, all manner of minor depredations are 
attributable to these, at worst, serious crime. “‘ Party-crashing’”’ is one of 
their favoured pastimes. Such an episode, having unusually serious conse- 
quences, was recently recorded in San Francisco, one of America’s most 
“ uninhibited ” cities. A youth “ gang,” hearing of a party in progress in a 
good class social district, determined to participate uninvited. One of their 
number went to the door and demanded admittance. Refused, he called the 
others and entry was forced, the score or so of the “ gang ” being armed with 
knives and small-calibre revolvers. The man of the house remonstrated. 
The reply was “ ya wanna go on livin’, don’t ya?” A general mêlée resulted 
in which one of the guests was fatally stabbed, and half a dozen on both - 
sides injured. The house was half-wrecked, yet by reason of the certain 
vengeance of this “ gang ” and others of their group the house-owner did 
not even dare notify the police. “ Gangsterism ” of this sort has become so 
widespread in America that city police-forces are quite unable to cope with it. 
To do so successfully would require, it is stated, a doubling of the numerical 
strength of police resources. Nor is anybody safe from these “ gangs,” least 
of all by resort to law. Stones through windows would be the least to expect 
by way of revenge. 

Americans, with their increasing prosperity, are growing increasingly 
restless. They must be ever on the move, always “ going somewhere.” 
“ Vacations ” consist of a rushing about in motorcars from place to place, 
with brief overnight tarries. To have crowded the most visits into the usual 
fortnight’s holiday is the great objective. No one remains at home in leisure 
time unless contemplating television. Endless processions of cars speed along 
every highway and by-way until far into the night. Every mile or two there 
are eating-places of one sort or another, and bottled beer is purchaseable in 
most of them. Everywhere empty bottles, either of beer or of “ coke,” 
strew the roadside, vieing with all manner of signs and “ billboards ” to add 
to the defiling of the American landscape. The home, in the old sense, is 
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therefore becoming a thing of ‘the past. * “Qbviously there cannot be such a 
place unless somebody makes and niaintains it’ _But there are more interesting 
things to do. There are, for instante, “ drive-in” cinemas at frequent 
intervals adjacent to all principal cities. One drives in With one’s car, remains 
in it comfortably, usually having the services of an attendant to bring food or 
drinks. Why stay at home? All this applies not only to the youth of the 
family but to the adults. Most well-to-do Americans possess at least two 
cars, one for the “ children.” No hindrance whatever is offered to their use 
of it at all times, to drive to and from school, otherwise to roam about the 
country. More than half the accidents are attributable to this sort of thing, 
especially as there is no obstacle to the purchase of alcoholic liquor by any 
age or either sex, anywhere, at any time. No extreme hinders the American 


* youth in his search for excitement. One of the favourite “ stunts ” is to set a 


car in motion, generally two abreast, and take the hands off the wheel. Then 
the lad who first grasps the wheel again is “ chicken,” the current jargon for 
timid. No possible record has been or can be kept of the serious mishaps 
thus caused. 

The cultural life that is necessarily formulated in the home through good 
reading, intelligent conversation and deference of the younger to the older, 
is being destroyed. There is neither good reading nor intelligent conversation, 
and certainly very little deference to anybody or anything. In the place of 
proper reading is the flood of sex, violence and glorification of the successful 
criminal which constitutes the bulk of the contents of nine-tenths of the 
thousands of magazines, “ comics ” and Sunday newspapers flooding the 
book-shops, the “ drug-stores ” and the news-stalls. In the place of serious 
conversation, the television instrument. In brief, in the place of the home, 
the high-road, the drive-in cinema, the “ snack-bar ” and the “ cocktail- 
lounge.” Conformity from earliest youth is the rule in America today, 
despite that it was an American—and a great one—who said that “ the only 
man worth while is the non-conformist.” Your newspapers and your 
magazines and your wireless tell you what to wear, what to eat, what kind of 
car or household equipment to buy, even what to think. To refuse conformity 
with all this is to arouse the suspicions of your fellows. Who are you to 
scorn authority as set forth in the public media of expression? You are set 
down as “ queer,” and if your livelihood depends, in a small town perhaps, 
upon the regard of your neighbours you may be in serious case. The effect of 
all this upon American youth is but too apparent. Life is made miserable 
for him if he refuses to wear loud-checked coats, louder socks, and fantastic 
neckties. Individualism in any respect is suspect in America today, this 
land of a former “ rugged individualism.” 

All this, a social condition, is far less important, less serious, than the 
moral aspects of the position. Here exists the real problem, the menace to the 
present and the threat to the future, that is contained in the undisciplined and 
increasingly-lawless trend so apparent today among the young people of 
America. That trend is fostered and fomented by a torrential flow of the 
aforesaid type of “ literature.” No small town in the United States but 
possesses at least one shop where this kind of thing in the hundreds, some- 
times literally in the thousands, is offered to all ages and to both sexes without 
let or hindrance. Scarce a session of a Juvenile Court anywhere in the 
country but considers the case of some offender who asserts that his misdeed 
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was committed in carrying out in detail the explanations and instructions 
found in his favourite reading-matter. - 

But in this era of youthful non-restraint, of fear of “ repressing the budding 
personality,” and that kind of jargon, it would be a bold parent who would 
undertake to censor his son’s or his daughter’s reading. For that matter, 
it would be an equally bold one who would venture to question any of his 
children’s activities, whether ruining appetite and digestion by the constant 
consumption of “ hot dogs ” termed by the late H. L. Mencken “ sweepings 
of the abbatoirs,” “coke” and synthetic ice cream, or returning home at one 
in the morning. 

Youthful “ freedom” in America is well illustrated by the availability, 
lately established, of small bank loans to “ ’teen-agers,”’ entirely without the 
knowledge or consent of either parent. It is known as “ The ’Teen-age Loan 
Fund Policy.” A well-known American authority on youth and its problems 
has denounced this as “ another example of the breakdown of the home, of 
parental authority.” Here is a reported conversation arising from a bank’s 
notification to a father that his son had borrowed thirty-five dollars and 
failed to return it as agreed. It is, incidentally, rather a startling commentary 
on relations between father and son in the conditions of the “ new freedom for 
youth ” so much touted in America today. 

Father: “ What do you want thirty-five dollars for? Do you think 
money grows on trees? 

Son: “ Oh, quit naggin’. I need the dough! 

Father: “ How is it you spend every cent of your allowance? Can’t 
you save even a nickel a week? 

Son: “Saving is out. It’s old-fashioned. What’s the good of it? 
You've saved all your life and what have you got? Nag, nag, nag, 
if anybody asks you for a buck. (Dollar). Give me the money and 
Tl do some big time on Friday night when the boys go out. TPH 
pick up the tab (bill) for a change.” 

Relations like this in the home, plus a flood of pornographic and crime-filled 
reading-matter, and the portrayal of violence in television entertainment, is, 
in the opinion of every authority, mainly responsible for the present appalling 
condition in respect of the young people of America. Here, too, originates 
the rivalry among ’teen-age boys as to which should be termed “ chicken.” 

The motion picture makers are, naturally, prompt to take advantage of all 
this. “ Children of the Dark ” and “ Blackboard Jungle ” are most sensa- 
tional and bizarre portrayers of American youthful lawlessness in and out of 
the schools. The latter deals, with striking accuracy yet in no degree remon- 
stratively, with “ rebellion ” in the school-room. A group of pupils, having a 
grievance against a teacher, lie in wait for him and beat him to death, all in 
accord with current crime-fiction tradition. Attempts to exercise some sur- 
veillance over such as this, as over the appalling printed matter everywhere 
available to youth of any age, have so far failed completely. It is impossible, 
apparently, to bring any pressure to bear on the large publishing concerns 
which produce the stuff. These concerns co-operate in one way and another 
and maintain a potent lobby at Washington. 

While all this is threatening the moral health of the nation’s young people, 
other habits are seriously affecting the physical. It was found, in the examina- 
tions for the late war, that almost every second man was unfit for military 
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service. Most of the unfitness was due to impairment traceable to unwhole- 
some and abnormal ways of living. Ailments were of a digestive character, 
owing to the extraordinary eating habits of the Americans, and to their 
reliance upon tinned foods. It is stated by investigators that a third of the 
population of the United States—the group with incomes below two thousand 
dollars a year—subsist almost entirely upon food out of “ cans ” and the 
mass-production of the great nationwide bakeries. Itis“ too much trouble ” 
to cook, and besides few American women stay at home long enough. These 
“ homes ” are, in hundreds of thousands of cases, in huge apartment-blocks, 
where there is not and cannot be any inducement to attempt the creation of a 
real home. One of the leading magazines lately printed an article entitled 
“Are Our °Teen-Agers being Starved?” The “starvation ’—under- 
nourishment, ill-digestion and incipient ailments traceable thereto—was 
shown to result from the nationwidé habit of eating at all times of the day and 
night, ‘rarely at regular hours. The American school-boy, or school-girl, 
having been up half the night, rarely starts the day on anything more than a 
hurried cup of black coffee, supplementing this a few hours later with the 
aforesaid “ hot-dog ” accompanied by the American national drink, “ coke.” 
One small bottle of this contains more caffein than two average cups of coffee, 
therefore possesses a ‘‘ kick ” upon which is based its habit-forming popularity. 
Recent experiments by the medical profession have had startling results. 
A piece of raw beef, immersed for a few hours in the contents of a small 
bottle, has entirely disappeared, eaten away! Yet of this poisonous con- 
coction the average daily consumption in America is more than six million 
bottles. Therefore the appetite for regular meals is destroyed. The un- 
wholesome sallowness of complexion of so many American youth, often 
commented upon by British visitors, is traceable to all this. Digestive systems . 
are being wrecked, even as moral standards are being assailed by lascivious- 
ness, violence and criminal portrayal in books, motion-pictures and television. , 
There is a significance in these conditions to all the world, not alone to 
America, inasmuch as the physical and material leadership of the world, if 
not the cultural, is America’s and may continue to be in the next generation. 
What kind of generation is that to be? 

U.S.A. Marc T. GREENE 


ANTOINE DE SAINT-EXUPERY 


N the twelve years which have elapsed since Saint-Exupéry disappeared 

on a reconnaissance mission over Southern France, his literary reputation 

—already great during his lifetime—has continued to grow. In French 
alone, no less than eleven works have been written about him and well over 
fifty articles, while two recently published volumes of letters have come to 
reveal even more fully the affectionate, spontaneous, restless Saint-Exupéry, 
a many-sided personality looking on the world around him with the wonder- 
ing eyes of a child, a skilled technician and a writer deeply concerned with the 
spiritual problems of man. Of his seven books, all of which are available in 
English translation, only the first can really be termed a novel; The Little 
Prince is a delightful fantasy and the others are compounded from vivid 
impressions of his flying experiences and from his reflections on life, finding 
their most concentrated expression in the posthumous Citadelle. This was 
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to be the loftiest expression of his thought, but shortly before his death Saint- 
Exupéry said he needed to work on it for another ten years. 

Saint-Exupéry—a name connected with the little township of Saint- 
Exupéry in the Limousin—was born in 1900 and spent the happiest years of 
his childhood with his brother and three sisters at the family home in Saint- 
Maurice-de-Rémens, near Lyon. The memories of that large rambling 
house remained throughout his life a haven of security and serenity. The 
little stove which spread its comforting warmth through the children’s 
room was, he wrote to his mother long afterwards from South America, the 
most peaceful, friendly thing he had ever known, the old chest in which he 
had stored his treasures was constantly in his thoughts as he wrote his first 
book. In the park he climbed the trees to tame turtle-doves, his initiation 
perhaps to all that taming was later to mean to the little Prince: “ to tame is 
to establish ties.” That world of his childhood seemed, he said in 1930, 
more real to him than anything else, indeed he wondered if he had known 
since then what living really was. It seems a far cry from the Saint-Exupéry 
of those early days to the man who in 1927 found his true vocation in piloting 
the monoplanes of France’s newly-opened commercial routes from Toulouse 

“to Casablanca and Dakar and later to South America. For eighteen months 
he was posted at Juby, an isolated refuelling place on the dangerous fringe of 
the Sahara known as the Rio de Oro, where the Spaniards had established a 
fort. There he proved his ability to understand and get on with men: 
venturing out further into the hostile desert than any Spaniard had dared, 
he drank tea with Moorish chiefs in their tents and undertook the slow 
diplomacy and patient bargaining which achieved more with them than any 
other means. The measure of his success can be gauged by the Moors’ name 

+ for him—“ lord of the sands ”—and by the moving welcome which both they 

“and the Spaniards gave him some time later when he touched down at Juby 
to refuel. And, yet another facet of this man of many gifts, his report to 
Paris on conditions at Juby is a model of preciseness, good sense and shrewd 
assessment of the situation. 

The technical ability of Saint-Exupéry is apt to be overlooked. The 
writer who holds humorous, whimsical discussions with roads and forests as 
he flies, also took out ten patents for inventions, including, among other 
things, devices to help planes land with visibility at zero and to assist engines 
in take-off. He worked on an aerodynamic stabiliser for planes, on electro- 
magnetic waves, and in 1939-40 he submitted to the military authorities 
plans for night camouflage. To achieve all this, Saint-Exupéry had only 
improvised laboratory equipment; Dr. Pélissier tells us in his Cing Visages 
de Saint-Exupéry how more than once visitors were surprised to find his 
bathroom turned into a lake with floating boats for hydrodynamic experi- 
ments. These technical accomplishments were, however, like Saint-Exupéry’s 
writing, based on observation—observation of seagulls in flight, of the black-" 
out over Toulouse, of night-flying over Buenos-Ayres. Imagination, intuition 
and poetry are, Saint-Exupéry believed, three fairies to whom the artist and 
theorist alike are indebted for their finest discoveries. This is the link between 
Saint-Exupéry the inventor and Saint-Exupéry the writer, whose sense of 
wonder enables him to see in objects more than their everyday use, so that the 
levers in an aeroplane became for him “ those magical instruments placed like 
stars,” the places he would pass “ a rosary of singing names that one is about 
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to tell,” whilst the morning mist in the desert made him dream of the white 
linen so carefully folded and treasured by faithful serving-women in the 
linen-room of a home. 

There was in Saint-Exupéry a rare combination of imagination and observa- 
tion, of the dreamer and the man of action. Before writing, he declared, 
one must live, one must learn to see: no literary artifice can cover the lack 
of these essentials. There is no facile sentimentalism in his attitude, there 
is for instance a simplicity, almost a nudity, in his rendering of the feats of the 
men who risked so much in the air: after relating the prodigious courage of 
Mermoz when his plane crashed on a precipice in the Andes, Saint-Exupéry 
merely adds, “ The next day he was at it again.” The grandeur of living lies, 
not in the grandiose and the abstract, but in the simple things of everyday: 
on a flight among the stars he conjures up the picture of the coffee and hot 
rolls which will be his on landing—“ The joy of living was summed up for me 

. in that mixture of milk and coffee and bread by which men hold com- 
munion with tranquil pastures, exotic plantations, and golden harvests, 
communion with the earth.” (Wind, Sand and Stars, p. 20). For Saint-Exupéry, 
happiness is to be found only in the warmth of communion. 

As he tried to imagine the post-war world, his concern was not for the 
trail of material destruction but, as always, for the inner world of man. 
Meditating on the upheavals of the last thirty years, he voiced his loathing of 
the human bankruptcy of this epoch and his‘ horror of a future robot era 
when man might be fed on standardised culture. “ The soul of man,” he 
wrote to his mother in 1940, “ is to-day a thirsty desert.” He saw our time as 
one in which nothing is irreplaceable, in which loyalty has lost all deep 
meaning, since everything can be changed, one’s wife, one’s religion, one’s 
party. Fundamental values have been sacrificed to material comfort which is: . 
stifling us. “‘ Itis only with the heart that one can see rightly; what is essential 
is invisible to the eye,” the little Prince had learnt. What really matters is 
not refrigerators, nor politics, nor balance-sheets, nor cross-word puzzles, 
but a spiritual life, involving the whole of our being and transcending the 
intellect and what is normally understood by religion. The underlying, 
universal problem, he concluded in a letter published after his death in the 
Figaro littéraire is to reawaken in men spiritual preoccupations, to make 
rain down upon them something resembling a Gregorian chant. 

The moral implicit in the writings of Saint-Exupéry is essentially one of 
action, for it is by action that we prove ourselves to ourselves. “I hate 
facility,” he wrote in Citadelle, “ the useful is what offers you resistance.” 
And again: “ Those who distinguish thought from action have always seemed 
to me puerile and blind.” Saint-Exupéry defined man as “ he who bears 
within him greater than himself.” He can attain that greater than himself 

_only by communion with his fellows and by forgetfulness of self in action, 
he must be willing to sacrifice himself in the interests of the community which 
gives him his meaning, just as a stone, insignificant in itself, gains a meaning 
when its individuality is sacrificed to form part of a cathedral. By surpassing 
his individual ego, man is linked with the universal. This was the experience 
of those pioneers of the airlines, who, stripped of all concerns of day-to-day 
existence in the monastic solitude of their planes, “slipped beyond the confines 
of this world.” There is much to attract us in the work of Saint-Exupéry, 
the charm of his imagination, the human warmth of his personality, the 
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poetic impact of his thought. It has a dynamic power to stir and inspire, to 
awaken reverberations within us, linking literature with everyday joys, with 
the problems of our age and with the very act of living. 

Westfield College. VERA J. DANIEL 


‘ 


SHADOWS OVER FRANCE 


HE leakage of military secrets affair which figured prominently for ten 
weeks in the Press has demonstrated once more that personal animosities 
hatred and envy are the dominating sentiments actuating French 
politicians and that they are unfortunately also prevalent among the masses. 
These regrettable traits have been noted by many eminent observers. Emile 
Faguet refers to them in the following words: “‘ A Frenchman is above all a 
passionate partisan who, besides his own success, desires above all the triumph 
of his party and the crushing of its adversaries. Even when he is patriotically 
minded, he is unable to conceive of the prosperity of France if achieved 
through other means than those of his party.” Cocteau, addressing the 
- Academy when recently elected a member of that august assembly, remarked 
that when a Frenchman meets a compatriot surpassing him in talent by a 
head, his impulse is to cut off that head. The elimination of distinguished | 
politicians and writers, sympathizers of Marshal Pétain, was largely accomp- 
lished through the application of such Procrustean methods of levelling the 
standards of capacity and worth, as if the elimination of the elite was the best 
way of stabilising democracy. The savagery with which this purgation was 
carried out after the liberation was castigated by the Rev. Panici from the 
pulpit of the cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris by fearlessly denouncing it as a 
‘slaughter-house regime. 
-The Journal du Parlement of Nov. 3, 1954, first mentioned that former 
_ minister Bidault, when giving evidence in a Court, stated that the Minister of 
` Defence had addressed a letter to the President of the Republic informing him 
that serious indiscretions had been committed by a member of the Ministerial 
Council and that the President replied that Minister Mitterand was the guilty 
person. A military Court was appointed to investigate these charges. 
General Navarre, commander of the French forces in Indo-China, declared 
that the disaster of Dien-Bien-Phu was attributable to the military information 
communicated to the enemy by communists from Paris. Several attempts 
were made to pervert the course of justice. The presiding magistrate was 
replaced by another, believed to be more amenable to pressure from above; 
but when the impartiality of this magistrate dispelled this credence, yet 
another one was appointed. This was achieved by police commissary Wybot, 
and the presiding magistrate and public prosecutor expressed their indignation 
at the interference of the police in the course of justice. They repeatedly 
complained that intolerable pressure, such as the abstraction of incriminating 
documents, was being exerted in order to shield the real culprits. Those 
implicated had attempted to thwart the course of justice by dismissing police 
prefect Baylot for his anticommunist attitude and commissary Dides who 
discovered the plot and denounced the culprits (the latter has since been 
elected deputy for Paris). While giving evidence, Dides levelled some very 
grave accusations against both Mendés-France and Mitterand, the former 
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being the Spiritus Rector of the paper which published the revelations that had 
served the enemy, the latter for accepting the post of Minister of Justice 
knowing that he was directly-implicated in the case which was being judged by 
the tribunal. Both were treated by witnesses as liars when attempting to 
defend themselves, while Bidault did not retract his original statement. 
Desiring to justify his attitude he stated: “ I do not withdraw a single word of 
my testimony. I did not say that I knew, but that somebody who had the 
right to tell me and who had probably the means to know had reported it to 
me.” The deliberations of the Court show the unforgiving hatred among 
politicians, the primary cause of the affair being the attempt to displace those ` 
in power. Thus, while Bidault was in Geneva negotiating with delegates of 
North Viet-Nam who were offering peace terms more advantageous than those 
secured later, the Cabinet was overthrown and Mendés-France replaced him by 
promising peace within a month, knowing that peace had been practically 
attained by his predecessor. This trial has revealed the existence of a group of 
communists, progressists, and neutralists ready to betray France’s vital 
interests in order to secure the triumph of their political views. As if these 
exposures were not sufficient another scahdal was brought to light by the 
publication of a book by Jacques Despuech disclosing how huge fortunes | 
were amassed through the illicit transfer of Indo-Chinese currency in France. 
What is truly repulsive in this affair is that some politicians approached 
Despuech and proposed to help him materially if he would use his revelations 
to discredit their opponents and not merely to expose the guilty. 

It was natural that during the last elections the indignation of the public 
should have found vent in the emergence of the Poujade movement which is 
on the whole an encouraging sign, for it shows that a section of the population 
has shaken off its apathy. Securing the election of some 51 deputies, when 
Mendés-France was able to rally only 34, is a remarkable achievement since 
Poujade had not a single newspaper at his disposal and the Press recommended « 
electors to abstain from voting in his favour by warning the public that votes 
cast for him would help the communist candidates. The Poujadists, far from * 
being a mere anti-taxation movement, stand for a radical cleaning up of the 
administration, which judging from the infinite vista of putridity revealed by a. 
perusal of the files of the Crapouillot, or of such books as Les Scandales de la 
IV, La République des Partis, Fifi-Roi, Histoire de la Spoliation de la Presse, 
or even Sisley Huddleston’s Terreur 1944 is a pressing need if the nation is not 
to be irrevocably corrupted. Some of the aims of the Poujadists seem 
reasonable and sound, namely the adoption of a presidential legislative system, 
the closing of two out of the four existing assemblies; they are certainly 
redundant and merely serve to provide “ cushy jobs ” to the staffs of political 
parties which cannot be accommodated in the Chamber and the Senate. The 
suppression of advantages favouring multiple-shops and co-operatives run by 
political parties. The simplification of the fiscal system. (There are some 200 
different taxes the assessing and collection of which is so complicated that 
inquisitorial methods have to be used at times.) An inquiry into the resources 
possessed by deputies before their election and at the termination of their 
mandate and also of those of political parties. The movement expresses the 
prevailing general discontent. The initial impulse was imparted by traders and 
intermediaries who, having profited by the devaluation of the franc and the 
black market, had profited by acquitting their taxes in a depreciated currency 
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while their stocks were revalued as much and who found themselves suddenly 
menaced by ruin when prices became stabilised in 1953. It is the reaction of 
people unadapted to modern conditions and who persist in carrying on in 
their habitual antiquated methods. The Poujadists do not seem to have 
among their ranks any outstanding personalities capable of assuming the 
formidable task of cleansing France’s Augean stables, but they certainly enjoy 
the support of a large section of the community since 2,482,000 electors voted 
for them. They have encountered the fierce opposition of the other parties; 
the Chamber has invalidated the election of several Poujadists on flimsy 
‘pretences and replaced them mainly by socialists without consulting the 
electorate. Ex-Prime Minister Pinay protested to the Speaker, declaring that 
the Chamber was dishonouring itself. M. Jean Chamant, having been chosen 
in place of a Poujadist invalidated by the Chamber, refused to accept the 
vacated post declaring that the law did not authorise the Chamber to replace 
an elected member by another. Though owing to their numerical weakness 
the Poujadists cannot exert much influence in the Chamber, they nevertheless 
dispose of a formidable weapon, that of threatening to withdraw from state 
banks their savings, a menace which if carried out may compromise the 
already precarious position of the Treasury. The real deficit for 1955 amounted 
to 973 milliards (including subsidies and advances), and that of 1956 was 
calculated to exceed 1,222 before the government’s decision to increase old 
age pensions (likely to cost 140 milliards) and extend workmen’s paid holidays 
from two to three weeks. (Some administrations grant four weeks.) Paul 
Reynaud, criticising these measures, declared: “ before this bottomless pit 
the government turns its head away.” That such disapprobation is fully 
justified may be gauged by an examination of the annual report of the 
official committee which audits the State accounts and disclosed cases of 
wholesale waste, fraud and expenditure of public funds often on fantastic 
projects. 
" Judging from the disunity and insensate squabbles of its factious politicians, 
a. democratic regime seems unsuitable for France. The judiciary has lost most 
of its prestige and reliability. Quite recently the magistrate who presided 
over the Court which condemned Marshal Pétain published a book in which 
he admitted that certain documents containing sufficient evidence to acquit 
Pétain of the charges brought against him had not been communicated to his 
legal defenders. Laval too was not given a decent trial and his condemnation 
and execution was a positive disgrace. Distinguished writers like Brasillach 
and Beraud were condemned to death after the liberation, although their 
colleagues were acquitted for similar offences a decade later when they 
decided to return to France after their voluntary exile abroad, as if the 
principles of justice were not immutable. The judiciary seem amenable to 
political pressure. If they appear recalcitrant to such influences they are 
replaced by more pliant magistrates, as happened in the case of the stolen 
treasury bonds at Arras when deputy Le Recy was implicated. The Dominici 
case shows how certain influences may be exerted to thwart the course of 
justice. As was divulged by the Méridional several crimes had been com- 
mitted in the neighbourhood of Dominici’s farm after the liberation. 
In one case the investigating magistrate was shot when on the track of the 
murderers. In another case a police officer was assassinated after discovering 
the whereabouts of the criminals. Dominici is aware who these men are and 
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in order to avoid being denounced by him, they are exerting their influence 
at the headquarters of a political party to which they are affiliated to protect 
him from being punished. The Figaro wrote: “ something mysterious and 
powerful protects the Dominicilan,” and hinted that the communist party 
intervened when a store of arms was discovered in the possession of the 
president of the Communist organisation of the region. 

Malmaison, France. G. C. Loaio 


A VISIT TO THE UNIVERSITY OF MOSCOW 


DVANCING on Moscow in 1812, Napoleon viewed the golden cupolas 
As the Kremlin and the innumerable churches from the Poklonny Hill. 
ear this spot, amidst what are now called the Lenin Hills, the Russians 
sited their new university, and, from the top of its central building one may 
still survey the vast panorama of this peculiar city, but skyscrapers rise along- 
side the bridges over the Moskva and the oriental architecture which thrilled 
Napoleon. The eight hundred acres of sportsfields, park and garden around 
the university constitute a city within a city populated by 20,000 students and’ 
lecturers. This largeness of scale, permitting a scientific or technical training 
to be given to thousands of the most intelligent Soviet youths, and tight 
ideological control by the Communist Party cadres—these are the dominating 
impressions I retain of a visit to Moscow University made last autumn. 
Conversation with the students has a switchback quality: genuine friendliness 
alternates with quite unconcealed hostility until the visitor learns that even a 
statement with no apparent political content may precipitate a quarrel. 
I found it, for example, impossible to convince a young linguist that Yiddish 
is not an artificial language like Esperanto, and yet this student’s research 
work on Shakespeare demanded a knowledge comparable to that of my- 
Cambridge acquaintances in this field. To disarrange such distorted patterns — 
of belief will take many years of cultural exchanges. Similar brushes took 
place with my guide, an intelligent Komsomol girl of about twenty with 
- bright eyes and firm chin. She was visibly proud as she recited her statistics. 

The largest of 33 universities in the U.S.S.R., Moscow teaches 22,000 
students, 6,000 of them by post. The nusleus of the foundation was an 
academy inaugurated under the Empress Elizabeth (1741-62) by the poet and 
scientist, Mikhail Lomonosov (after whom the university is named), and the 
Empress’s brilliant favourite, Count Ivan Shuvalov. Former students known 
to westerners include Chekhov, Turgenev, Goncharov, Lermontov, Belinski 
and Herzen. Half the present student population are women, who will 
enjoy complete equality of status and salary with men when they enter the 
professions. In this connection it will be recalled that Professor S. Zuckerman, 
Chairman of our Committee on Scientific Manpower, has stated that women 
make up 25 per cent ofall Russian engineering graduates and nearly 70 per 
cent of the doctors. 

Ninety-six per cent of the students are supported by state scholarships (the 
remaining four per cent being considered not to have made sufficient progress 
as judged by the annual examination). In the last year of study the grant 
amounts to 500 roubles a month; this is slightly below the average wage of a 
workman. Students who specially distinguish themselves academically or 
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socially—which may mean politically ?—qualify for extra awards, the highest 
of which is the Stalin Prize. Admission is for men and women between the 
ages of 17 and 35 who have attained secondary school standard and passed 
an entrance examination in (1) Russian—language and literature; (2) a 
foreign language—English, French or German; and (3) two or three subjects 
irelating to the faculty the student is entering. All students follow a course of 
Marxism-Leninism during their first two years and, whatever their specialisa- 
ition is to be, all continue to learn a foreign language. Attendance at lectures 
lis compulsory. The teaching body numbers 2,300; 89 lecturers are full or 
corresponding members of the Academy of Sciences. Though the University 
is most famous for its teaching of mathematics and aerodynamics (Professors 
N. Zhukovski and Chaplygin enjoy international prestige), there are twelve 
other faculties: physics, chemistry, biology, geology, economics, law, 
geography, history, philology, philosophy and journalism. 

The term of study is five years, of which, in general, the first two years are 
devoted to theory and the remaining three include much practical work. 
Biologists, for example, spend periods on state or collective farms applying | 
theory to current problems; a geographer may join an expedition to the ! 
Arctic. Such linking of academic pursuits and the life of the nation is a 
distinctive feature of Soviet education. The student is constantly reminded of 
his duty to society; he is supposed to keep fit, for instance, and in the long 
summer holidays is given free accommodation at health and seaside resorts. 
One of the results of this is that the Soviet student is noticeably less gay than 
the Oxford or Cambridge undergraduate; the jollities at Oxford which 
greeted Bulganin and Khrushchov would astound him. Ultimate control of 
the University is vested in the Minister of Culture, N.A. Mikhailov. Student 
discipline, at our older universities supervised by grave, elderly proctors, is at 
Moscow the responsibility of elected committees of the Komsomol (Young 
Communist League). The guide was a little embarrassed when asked what 
sort of offences were dealt with by the Komsomol committees and replied, 
“ Well, a student might not have the right attitude to his work or his comrades, 
he might be lazy or selfish....” She did not clarify this point; it is, however, 
generally known that the League, though not a Party organization, works 
under the Party’s leadership and enjoys such privileges as the right to take up 
directly with ministers educational or labour problems which particularly 
concern the youth of the country. 

The gigantic skyscraper on the Lenin Hills houses the scientific faculties; 
the arts are still accommodated in the older building near the National Hotel. 
The 32 storeys and spire of the central block were said to contain 22,000 
rooms; flats for lecturers (two to four rooms according to status), bed-sitting 
rooms for students, 148 amphitheatres for lectures (some look faintly like the 
Festival Hall, all of them are said to be acoustically perfect), 1,000 
laboratories, a geographical museum, libraries, canteens and a ceremonial hall 
(Aktovy Zal) seating 1,500 persons. Outside one may come across gymnasia, 
tennis courts, a swimming pool, even a track for riding, a botanical garden. 
To share my guide’s enthusiasm for figures one would have to come from a 
dynamic society like that of the U.S.A. or the U.S.S.R. Soviet moral fervour 
occasionally strikes the visitor from an older, more tired, country as naive. 
It was, however, clear that a student could live in the miniature city of the 
University a contented, purposeful life, and an exhibition documenting its 
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200 years’ history testified also to its growing international prestige. (A 
statement that Mr. Brian Downs, Master of Christ’s College, represented 
Cambridge University at the 200th anniversary celebrations was wittily 
dated 2nd May, 1955.) It is regrettable that for the Russian student this 
universe is what might be called ‘‘ Russocentric,” an attitude reinforced in 
him by the presence in Moscow of students from some 60 countries. Pro- 
minent among them are Chinese, Koreans and East Europeans, but there is 
also a sprinkling from such western countries as France and Italy. And one 
wishes that a little gaiety and unorthodoxy could break in upon “ the third 
Rome.” For Professor Zuckerman is right to worry. The ambivalent attitude 
of Russia towards the west is, as Mr. Deutscher has pointed out,* strikingly 
illustrated in Alexander Blok’s poem, The Scythians: “ Russia is a Sphinx. 
Joying and grieving, and pouring out black blood, she peers and peers and 
peers at you with both hatred and love. Yes, love, for it is a long time now 
since any of you loved as our blood loves! You have forgotten that there , 
exists a love which burns and destroys.” 

Bryanston School. ‘ K. A. GILLETT 


*I. Deutscher, Stalin p. 387. Translation my own. 


CELTIC CHRISTIANITY 


T is not known precisely when or how or by whom Christianity was first 

brought to Britain, but it was almost certainly during the early part of the 

Roman occupation. The first Christians to come here may have been 
merchants who came to trade or soldiers of the armies of occupation. Two 
early Christian writers, Tertullian in 208 and Origen in 230, speak of the Faith 
as established in Britain. Traces of churches of the Roman period have been . 
unearthed at Canterbury, and at Silchester near Reading. St. Alban, the 
first known person in Britain to have been martyred for the Faith, was put to 
death at Verulamium according to Bede during the Diocletian persecution in 
304 A.D.; according to some modern historians under that of Decius some 
fifty years earlier. It is on record that British bishops were present at the 
Councils of Arles (314 A.D.), Nicea (325) and Ariminum (359); and it may 
be considered an indication of the comparative poverty of the British Church 
in the fourth century that at the last-named of these Councils the bishops 
from Britain were the only ones who took advantages of the allowance for 
expenses offered by the Emperor. Scanty though the historical records are of 
Romano-British Christianity, their sparseness is more than compensated 
by a plentiful crop of legends. St. Paul himself has been claimed as the 
Apostle of Britain, and the Celtic Church of Wales boasted that its clergy 
. derived their Orders from Aristobulus, the friend and fellow-worker of the 
great Apostle. The legend of Joseph of Arimathea landing near Glastonbury, 
bearing the Holy Grail and planting the staff which took root and budded and 
blossomed annually, is too well-known to need detailed recapitulation. 

There is considerable disagreement among historians as to the extent to 
which British Christianity suffered as a consequence of the fifth-century 
Anglo-Saxon invasions. It seems reasonably certain, however, that over 
wide areas of the country practically all traces of the Faith were obliterated, 
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and that only in the remote and mountainous regions of Wales, Cornwall and 
Strathclyde did the unhindred practice of Christianity persist. The re- 
introduction of the Faith was to come partly from the Celtic Church of these 
districts, and partly from fresh missionary infiltration from Gaul or direct 
from the centre of Christendom, Rome itself. Amongst the mountains and 
secluded valleys of Western Britain, Christian belief and worship survived 
unmolested, until the time was ripe for it to issue forth to help convert the 
invader and re-Christianize the land he had ravaged and paganized. 

In Wales, in particular, a strong national Church grew up, cut off by 
circumstances from the rest of Christendom and so developing its own 
peculiar practices and characteristics. So far as the “ Celtic fringe ” of these 
islands is concerned, the latter half of the fifth century has been called “ the 
Age of the Saints ”—the age of St. David (Dewi Sant to the Welsh); of St. 
Ninian, priest, monk and missionary of Strathclyde, who from his “ Candida 
Casa” on the tiny island of Whithorn on the tidal shores of the Solway Firth 
kindled and kept alight in south-western Scotland the lamp of Christian truth; 
of St. Patrick and his spiritual conquest of Ireland. Earlier in the same 
century two missions, each headed by Germanus, Bishop of Auxerre, in 429 
and 447, had visited Britain with a view to counteracting the British heresy 
of Pelagianism—with what degree of success it is difficult to estimate. It has 
been suggested indeed that a Pelagian or semi-Pelagian form of Christianity 
already existed in Ireland before St. Patrick went there, and that his mission 
was very largely undertaken to stamp out the heresy and repair the damage 
done by it. 

The sixth century saw Celtic Christianity flourishing and expanding with 
tremendous vigour and vitality. The Welsh monasteries were its particular 
glory: Bangor Iscoed, for example, with its 2,000 and more monks; or St. 
David’s own foundation of Menevia, from whence went missionaries to 
Devon and Cornwall; or Caldey, founded by St. Itud; or St. Asaph, founded 
by-St. Kentigern, Bishop of Strathclyde. From Caldey came Teilo, Bishop of 
Llandaff, St. Samson, who journeyed to Ireland to bring fresh vigour to the 
Church of that land, and Paulus Aurelianus, who crossed to Armorica . 
(Brittany) where he is still venerated as St. Pol de Leon. In Ireland there 
were the great monastic establishments of Clonmacnois, Clonfert, Moville, 
Clonard and Bangor—centres of enlightenment and learning, to which came 
scholars from Gaul and elsewhere on the Continent. In these houses was 
given instruction in rhetoric, grammar, geometry, arithmetic and the arts, 
but predominantly, of course, in the Sacred Scriptures. The monks, it 
seems, were familiar with the great classical writers, pagan as well as Christian. 
Gildas wrote excellent Latin; St. Cadoc required his pupils to learn large 
portions of Virgil by heart. Later, possibly under the influence of Archbishop 
Theodore, Greek language and literature were added to the subjects studied 
in the great scholastic Celtic monasteries. Towards the end of the sixth 
century came a further great wave of missionary enthusiasm, mainly from 
Ireland and Irish monasteries. About 565 St. Columba founded his settle- 
ment on Iona. The conversion of Devon was completed by St. Petrock 
some fifteen years later. About 590 Columbanus of Leinster, educated at 
Bangor, crossed to Gaul with twelve companions and journeyed through 
Switzerland, Germany and Italy, founding monasteries at Annegray, Luxueil 
and Fontaines. About the same time St. Gall, and his foundation at Lake 
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Constance named after him, came into the picture and very soon Western 
Europe was studded with religious houses of Irish origin. It was also 
frequented by Irish “ episcopi vagantes,” wandering bishops without diocesan 
functions, often heretical in their teaching, invariably irresponsible and a 
source of vexation and embarrassment to more reputable prelates and 
missionaries. St. Boniface, in fact, found them such a nuisance that he 
-succeeded in getting them condemned, both by Councils of the Church and by 
the Holy See. The outstanding characteristic of the Celtic monastery was 
the existence within it of monks in episcopal orders, performing episcopal 
sacramental and ceremonial functions but without administrative authority 
or responsibility. Side by side with these monastic bishops, there were in 
Ireland, at any rate from the time of St. Patrick onwards, “ episcopi 
parochiales,” whose functions approximated much more closely to those of 
the modern diocesan bishop. After St. Patrick’s time, says Professor Bury, 
“ bishops multiplied like flies.” 

Another important characteristic of Celtic Christianity was the penitential 
system to be found in it, and which later affected the whole of Western 
Christendom. At Rome, and in Western Europe generally, private confession 
followed by public penance had taken the place of public confessions of sins. 
For long, however, the rule persisted that penance and absolution could only 
be received once in a lifetime, with the result that many people lived entirely 
without it and sought it only, if at all, on their death-bed. This practice, of 
course, accorded with the theory, so prominent at the time of St. Cyprian and 
the Novationist controversy, that sins committed after Baptism could not be 
absolved. Only very slowly did a less rigorous view-point establish itself, 
in the face of bitter opposition. 

The Celtic system substituted private penance (after private confession), 
and restrictions on the number of times that one might seek absolution were 
removed. Frequent confession became commonplace and a prominent 
aspect of devout Christian practice. To meet the increased demand for 
the administration of the sacrament of penance, “ Penitentials ” began to 
appear, providing guidance for confessors and penances suitably varied and 
graded to meet the degree of enormity and to fit the nature of the sundry sins 
to which human frailty was prone. One of the earliest of these Penitentials 
was that of St. Finian of Clonard. Not only does he enumerate penances 
suitable to particular offences; he also stipulates no public exercise of penance 
in connexion with the Liturgy, no public reconciliation of the penitent, no 

. recourse to the Bishop by way of appeal. Penances were severe, and fre- 
quently involved lengthy periods of fasting on bread and water. The 
Penitential of Columbanus introduced the Celtic system to the Continent, 
and so the influence of the Celtic monasteries was tremendous and far- 
reaching. Irish piety was held in high esteem, and monasteries after the 
Celtic pattern sprang up in Frankish territories at such places as Jouarre, 
Reuil, Rebais, S. Valery and Jumiége. The Council of Chalon accepted the 
Celtic penitential system as “ a medicine of the soul useful for all men,” and 
so did Archbishop Theodore of Canterbury who, in the Penitential which 
bears his name, gave it-a more orderly arrangement and a more finished 
completeness. In this way the Celtic method of administering absolution 
and penance established itself widely over the Western Church, to the pro- 
gressive exclusion of the older system of once-in-a-lifetime-only penance 
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performed in public; and so was made possible the disciplinary machinery 
of the mediaeval Church, with its potential and actual abuses of a mercenary 
and often a political kind. 

Asceticism was an important characteristic of the Celtic Church, of which 
St. Aidan, monk of Jona and Bishop of Lindisfarne, was a notable exemplar. 
Severe mortifications were embraced, long hours spent in prayer, vigils and 
fast days rigorously observed. The church of St. Patrick, St. Columba, 
St. David and St. Aidan had nothing to learn from its continental counterpart 
in the way of missionary zeal, austerity of life or devotion to the pursuit of 
knowledge. But the fact remains that, as a consequence of geography and 
political events, Celtic Christianity had been cut off for two and a half centuries 
from the main stream of ecclesiastical development when the Synod of Whitby 
was convened in 664 to decide on the principal divergences between the 
adherents of the Celtic and Roman modes of Christianity. The Celtic shape 
of priestly tonsure was peculiarly its own; its method of fixing the date of 
Easter was that of the Roman Church before the Saxon invasions caused the 
isolation of British Christianity. It was inevitable that the divergent views of 
the two contending parties should be finally brought to a head; inevitable too, 
no doubt, that the views of those representing the main stream of develop- 
ment should prevail over those of their opponents. 

Inevitable, but not necessarily desirable. Many of the arguments advanced 
in favour of adopting the Roman methods were historically and theologically 
suspect; the debating manners of their protagonists frequently left much to be 
desired. Nor is it necessarily a perversity of outlook which prefers a reason- 
able latitude in matters of secondary moment to a rigid Cranmerian-Tudor 
uniformity. There is something so distasteful in Wilfred’s harsh and over- 
bearing dialectic, however valid its syllogisms, that one can scarce forbear to 
sympathise with the defeated Colman and his friends, retiring with dignity 
from the scene of their discomfiture into the anachronistic shadows of the 
Celtic Twilight. Out-dated and unfashionable though their habits might be 
deemed, theirs was a glory of endeavour and achievement which neither time 
nor change could tarnish or destroy. Even after the Synod of Whitby the 
Celtic Church could still boast of personalities of power and leadership 
superior to those of their successful opponents, Wilfred himself alone excepted. 
They were defeated but not crushed. Celtic bishops and priests were not 
driven out of northern England. Lindisfarne was permitted by King Oswy 
to retain its cherished Celtic customs. Whitby itself was pro-Celtic, and as 
late as 685 the Abbess had a bishop resident and under her jurisdiction. 
The monastic houses of the North, with their control of education and of the 
supply of priests and teachers, fought a long and sustained rear-guard action 
against the new ideas. Had Wilfred had to deal with this situation it is 
possible that he would have driven the North into open rebellion and 
ultimate schism. Archbishop Theodore displayed wisdom and statesmanship, 
tolerating much that he disliked, e.g. mixed monasteries of men and women. 
It is said that his patience and forbearance even caused suspicions of his 
orthodoxy to be entertained at Rome. Nevertheless his policy succeeded 
where more violent methods would almost certainly have failed. Refusing to 
alienate those who clung to Celtic ways by harsh, unsympathetic rigorism, 
his tactful consideration won many of them over and softened and facilitated 
the inevitable process of evolution. H. A. L. Rice 


SIR THOMAS BROWNE 


UCKED away in Norwich in the 17th century was a scholarly Doctor 

whose books have greatly enriched English Literature. Professor 

Saintsbury called Sir Thomas Browne “the greatest prose writer, 
perhaps when all things are taken together, in the whole range of English.” 
And certainly Sir Thomas’s work has much to offer the reader. Lord Lytton, 
the 19th century novelist observed that: “ His writings made a strong 
impression in his own time, and they still command, among all who turn for 
inspiration and delight to our earlier authors, a vivid admiration.” The 
same author calls Religio Medici “ one of the most beautiful prose poems 
in the language.” Nowhere does Sir Thomas Browne’s writings reveal the 
fact that he lived in the turbulent days of the 17th century upheaval in England; 
the days of intolerance and bitter strife. His books are pleasant, imaginative 
and strong like the man himself. 

Thomas Browne was born in London on 19th October, 1605 and died on 
the same date seventy-seven years later. According to a pedigree drawn up by 
Peter Le Neve, Browne was descended from a family of Cheshire squires who 
resided at Upton. His father was not the eldest son and so left Cheshire to 
become a Mercer in the parish of St. Michael-le-Quern, Cheapside, London. 
Sir Thomas’s mother was Anne Garraway of Lewes, Sussex, who after the 
death of her first husband married Sir Thomas Dutton of Gloucester. Young 
Thomas was sent to school at Winchester in 1616 and about six years later he 
entered Broadgates Hall (Pembroke College), Oxford where he obtained his 
degrees. Leaving Oxford he went abroad to study medicine. In Europe he 
travelled extensively and found his knowledge of six languages a great 
assistance in learning more about other lands. On his return to England he 
had “ not only seen several countries, beheld the nature of their climes, the 
chorography of the provinces, the topography of their cities, but understood 
their several laws, customs and policies.” His keen quest for knowledge 
embraced all subjects and years later when writing to his son Edward, he 
advised him to show an enthusiasm for knowledge of all kinds. He had 
always possessed this enthusiasm himself. Indeed Sir Edmund Gosse 
comments that: ‘‘ His extraordinary learning is seen to be of a kind, and to 
extend in a direction which is never due to teachers but to the original 
initiative of the student.” 

On his return to England, Thomas Browne took up residence at Upper 
Shibden Hall, near Halifax in the West Riding of Yorkshire. It was here 
that he wrote his first and greatest work Religio Medici. It was written for 
his own enjoyment before he reached the age of thirty and in the first author- 
ised edition of 1643, he observes “ It was penned in such a place and with 
such disadvantages that (I protest) from the first setting of pen to paper I had 
not the assistance of any good book.” This statement is corroborated by 
Bentley who, in the lifetime of Sir Thomas’s son, wrote: “ the author fixed 
himself in this populous and rich trading place wherein to show his skill and 
gain respect in the world; and that during his residence amongst us, and in his 
vacant hours, he writ his admired piece Religio Medici.” Because-it was written 
for his own “ private exercise and enjoyment,” Thomas Browne expressed. 
many of his deepest feelings in the book. After completion, various hand- 
written copies were made and lent to a few people. Probably one of these 
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was seen by a printer; at any rate the work was surreptitiously published. 
Dr. Johnson, who wrote a biography of Browne, believed that the author 
himself had something to do with the secret publication, but this seems very 
unlikely when the author’s preface to the authorised edition is taken into 
account. By the time this appeared, he was living and practising medicine in 
Norwich, having moved to that ancient city in 1637. When he was thirty-six 
years old he married Dorothy Mileham but the house where they spent their - 
happy married life, has been demolished. Yet if the old house has gone, the 
church of St. Peter Mancroft remains and there Thomas Browne worshipped. 
His close friend, the Rev. John Whitefoot, left an interesting biographical 
sketch of the learned Doctor :— 

“ For a character of his person, his complexion and his hair were answer- 
able to his name; his stature was moderate, and his habit of body neither 
fat nor lean. In his habit of clothing he had an aversion to all finery and 
affected plainess. He ever wore a cloke or boots, when few others did... . 
The horizon of his understanding was much larger than the hemisphere of the 
world; all that was visible in the heavens he comprehended so well, that few 
that are under them knew so much. And of the earth he had such a minute 
and exact geographical knowledge as if he had been by divine providence 
ordained surveyor-general of the whole terrestial orb and its products, 
minerals, plants and animals. His memory was capacious and tenacious, 
insomuch that he remembered all that was remarkable in any book he ever 
read. ... His aspect and conversation were grave and sober; there was never 
to be seen in him anything trite or vulgar. Parsimonious in nothing but his 
time, whereof he made as much improvement, with as little loss as any man 
in it, when he had any to spare from his drudging practice, he was scarce 
patient of any diversion from his study.... He attended public service very 
constantly when he was not withheld by his practice.” 

This proves that much of the criticism of Thomas Browne’s religion was 
unfounded. His Religio Medici steers rather an unsteady course in regard to 
religious matters, but in the essentials of Christianity, Browne remained firm. 
Early in the work he states: “ I have ever endeavoured to nourish the merciful 
disposition and human inclination I borrowed from my parents and regulate it 
to the written and prescribed laws of charity.” Later in the second part of the 
book, he maintains: “ Now, there is another part of charity, which is the 
basis and pillar of this, and that is the love of God, for whom we love our 
neighbour; for this I think is charity, to love God for Himself, and our 
neighbour for God. All that is trully amiable is God, or as it were a divided 
piece of Him that retains a reflex or shadow of himself.” This idea of charity 
was rather unusual in the seventeenth century to say the least, but Browne 
did not end there; in another part of the work he looked ahead tq the age 
when “ the revaluation of time and the mercie of God ” will affect the recon- 
ciliation of the various religious groups. This belief seems strangely modern 
for a scholar of his era and it is understandable that it caused consternation 
among Puritans and High-Churchmen alike. In another portion of the 
work he states: “ The great attribute of God—His mercy; and, to be true and 
speak my soul, when I survey the occurrences of my life and call into account 
the finger of God, I can perceive nothing but an abyss and mass of mercies, 
wither in general to mankind, or in particular to myself....” In conclusion 
he wrote: “ Bless me in this life with but the peace of my conscience, command 
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of my affactions, the love of thy selfe, and my dearest friends, and I shall be 
happy enough to pity Caesar. These are, O Lord, the humble desires of my 
most reasonable ambition and all I dare call happiness on earth; wherein I set 
no rule or limit to thy hand or providence; dispose of me according to the 
wisdom of thy pleasure. Thy will be done, though in my owne undoing.” 
This closing part of Religio Medici is mainly autobiographical, yet it is the 
part which most often appeals to readers by reason of the chord it strikes in 
their own thoughts and impressions. Sir Edmund Gosse says: “ Everyone 
recognises or believes that he recognises the best parts of his moral and 
intellectual nature in Browne’s affectionate confidences.” 

Yet it is not only on account of its contents that Religio Medici won and has 
retained an honoured place in literature. Its prose is very beautiful; Lytton 
Strachey observed that Sir Thomas Browne and Jeremy Taylor “ managed to 
fill their sentences with the splendour and passion of poetry”; and that like 
Taylor, Browne also had the “ poetical spirit of painting thoughts that often 
conveys to us his meaning.” What is more, Thomas Browne’s work is not 
difficult to read, although some critics have regarded his masterpiece as a 
volume to be dipped into rather than studied as a whole. It is only when the 
book is read in its entirety that the full meaning and grandeur of the prose 
can be assimilated and this in spite of the fact that the author has'a tendency 
to wander into the side-tracks of his thoughts away from the main arguments 
or reason. Lord Lytton said: “ No one has ever written sentences more 
beautifully philosophical.” 

From his boyhood, Thomas Browne was keenly interested in botany and 
its allied subjects. He saw nothing ugly in the most unsightly creature. 
Indeed he observes himself that: “ There are two books from whence I 
collect my divinity—besides that written one of God, another of His servant 
nature; that universal and public manuscript, that has expounded unto the 
eyes of all—those that never saw Him in the one have discovered Him in the ` 
other.” This keen interest in Nature study lead Thomas Browne to complete 
his second book Enquiries into very many received Tenets and commonly 
presumed Truths, which examined prove but Vulgar and Common Errors, 
to give it its full English title. In order to prove or disprove many beliefs, he 
experimented and observed tiny creatures closely. He kept a toad and some 


spiders in a receptacle to see if they did conform to the old superstition that -- 


they poisoned each other. Nothing of the kind occurred, in fact the toad 
dined off seven of the spiders and completed its repast with bees and proved 
none the worse for the diet. The learned Doctor also keenly studied glow- 
worms and grasshoppers. He even went into the question of trying to prove 
or disprove the reality of heraldic monsters. The Griffin in particular gave 
him a great deal of trouble before he finally decided against its existence. The 
book has not much to offer the modern reader apart from the insight it 
reveals into the many superstitions widely held in the 17th century by educated 
people. Nor was the author free from some superstitions himself as his 
participation in a certain witchcraft case proved. 

Urn Burial another of his books owed its origin to the chance discovery of 
forty or fifty ancient burial urns at Old Walsingham in 1657. They were 
“ deposited in a dry and sandy soil, not a yard deep, not far from one 
another.” These lead to an investigation about them and resulted in what is 
now a well-known English classic. Of this book Thomas Carlyle says: “The 
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conclusion of the essay on Urn-Burials is absolutely beautiful: a still elegiac 
mood, so soft, so deep, so solemn and tender, like the song of some departed 
saint—an echo of deepest meaning from the great and mighty hation of the 
Dead.... Sir Thomas Browne must have been a good man.” The Garden of 
Cyprus is another book in similar style and after the author’s death, lesser- 
known works also witnessed to his splendid gift of the use of words and 
poetic phrases. 

Thomas Browne was one of the fortunate authors who received recognition 
in his life-time, this was extended by both his Sovereign and people. John 
Evelyn, the famous Diarist tells how he accompanied Lord Henry Howard to 
Norwich on 17th October, 1671, mainly in order to see the famous resident 
of the city. “ I was not hard to be persuaded to, having a desire to see that 
famous scholar and physician, Dr. T. Browne, author of the Religio Medici 
and Vulgar Errors, now lately knighted. ... Next morning, I went to see 
Sir Thomas Browne (with whom I had some time corresponded by letter, 
though I had never seen him before) his whole house and garden being a 
paradise and cabinet of rarities, and that of the best collection, especially 
medals, books, plants and natural things... . He led me to see all the 
remarkable places of this ancient city, being one of the largest, and certainly, 
after London, one of the noblest of England.” In the same city round which 
he conducted John Evelyn and in which he spent so many years of his hard- 
working life, there is a statue to the learned Doctor showing him musing as 
he must have done so often in real life. It is to his musings and his fine gift of 
using the English language that literature owes so much. 

MARION TROUGHTON 


SIC TRANSIT 
(In the cemetery of the Basilica of San Francesco, at Assisi.) 


In this old graveyard graced with noble names 
Whose purport perished many a year ago, 
Whose strifes, ambitions, fancies, hopes, and fames 
Are laid in dust impenetrably prone, 
Some stones are set unlettered and unknown | 
Marked only by the simplest Cross of Christ: 
These tell of bodies planted here below 
Whose goal is gained, whose souls are greatly priced— 
7 Serving their God, simplicity sufficed. 
GORELL, 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


THE PLIGHT OF FRANCE 


Mr, Werth’s sixth volume on contemporary France is by far the largest and most 
important of the series. With nearly eight hundred closely printed pages it is a 
miracle of cheapness. Excellent studies of the Third and Fourth Republic have 
appeared in recent years, but nowhere can be found such a mass of first-hand 
information on the fortunes of our nearest neighbour since the German armies 
swept over the country like a tidal wave in the spring of 1940. The moral collapse— 
no less amazing than the material catastrophe—was enough to make those sturdy 
patriots Gambetta, Clemenceau and Poi .caré, turn in their graves. It is a dramatic 
story, for the decline of a state which ha occupied the position of a Great Power for 
centuries cannot fail to be as absorbinp as the record of its rise. The cause was 
partly biological. France with her stati “ry population had never recovered from 
the terrible haemorrhage of 1914-1918, anu + war of 1939 was lost on the psycho- 
logical plane before a shot was fired. 

The first and longest of the six parts covers the Vichy years, on which most of the 
protagonists, among them Gamelin, Weygand and de Gaulle, Laval, Flandin and 
Paul Reynaud, have thrown a good deal of light. The octogenarian Pétain presents 
little difficulty to a portrait-painter—never a great man, never a strong man as we 
learned in 1917, reactionary in his politics, vain and limited, yet patriotic in his own 
way, neither pro-German nor anti-English; respected and admired by the majority 
of his countrymen as the Grand Old Man of France, he symbolised the prevailing 
mood of resignation and atrentisme. Laval is a harder problem, and the chapters on 
that ugly little meridional are amongst the most interesting in the book. Though he 
said that he ardently desired a German victory, at heart he was no more pro- 
German than Pétain; like the weary old Marshal he was convinced that the Germans 
had won the war. The colossal miscalculation was based on his ignorance of the 
staying power of the British Commonwealth and his blindness to the probability 
that the United States would once again decisively intervene. His offence was an 
error of the head, not of the heart, and his execution was a judicial murder. He and 
Pétain were better men than the contemptible collaborators Déat and Doriot, 
Darnand and Darlan, and the raving royalist Charles Maurras who hated the 
Republic even more than the Boche. 

Over against these faint-hearts stands the towering figure of General de Gaulle, 
who dominates the second section of the book. The war was lost, declared Pétain 
and the Vichyites. France, replied General de Gaulle, then little known to his 
countrymen, had lost a battle but not the war. The General is not a man to love, 
but the author does justice to his rare qualities. When the veteran soldiers Gamelin 
and Weygand lost their nerve he came forward and raised the banner of Resistance. ” 
Mr. Werth describes him as “‘ a noble anachronism,” the only monolithic figure in 
the recent history of France, whose idée fixe was the greatness of France. ‘‘ The 
last Frenchman who made his countrymen believe that they were still a great nation ” 
was the verdict of Mauriac. He could say without effrontery—what Clemenceau 
might have said long ago—‘‘ J’étais la France.” We speak of “ the Resistance,” 
but the resisters were of many types. The Maquis went their own wild way, suffering 
fearful atrocities not only at the hands of the German invader but from Darnand 
and his thugs, and committing atrocities in return. There were also different 
groups of maquis, Communists and non-Communists, patriots and criminals. How 
many perished in that grim warfare we shall never know, nor how many collabora- 
tionists were liquidated in the purge after victory. Six figure totals have been given, 
but Mr. Werth thinks such estimates excessive. What is not in doubt is that streams 
of French blood were shed by Frenchmen in those dark months before some sort of 
internal order was restored. 

When victory was in sight I remember asking a French Professor who would run 


ta 
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bis country when the Germans were expelled. General de Gaulle, of coursè,. he ` 
replied, and so it proved. It was his hour, but the hour was short. Like Clemenceau. 
he was not made for team-work and compromise was not in him. Aut Ceasar aut 
nullus. He founded a movement which was to stand above and apart from all 
existing parties, but the edifice was built on sand. After his resignation it was widely 
believed, as he believed himself, that the political bankruptcy of the parties would 
sooner or later provoke an irresistible demand for his recall with the powers of an 
American President. I never shared this expectation, remembering how Père la 
Victoire was beaten by a mediocrity in 1920 when the old Tiger had exclaimed 
On me porte al’Elysée. France has had enough of military autocrats, and Thiers’ 
verdict La république c’est ce qui nous divise le moins is as true today as ever. 

Part IL, covering the years 1945-8, portrays France struggling to her feet after 
the withdrawal of the only superman in sight. The politicians fell below the level of 
events, and we are offered a dismal picture of moral and material confusion. There 
was little exhilaration, little pride, little self-confidence; defeat was a bitter memory 
and millions were rendered almost apathetic by their sufferings. Only a minority 
took an interest in the new constitution, for the political system of the Fourth 
Republic was likely to prove as ineffective as that of the Third. The insistent prob- 
lem for every family was how to exist with rocketing prices and the transport system 
in ruins. Food shortages, writes Mr. Werth, food prices, black market scandals, 
and the successive Governments’ incapacity to cope with all this absorbed in 1946 
far more attention than the Constitution. The emergence of the Communists as the 
largest party in the Chamber revealed the mood of the workers, and the bourgeois 
parties, as usual, were at sixes and sevens. Governments rose and fell like waves on 
the beach, and the Blum Ministry only lasted a month. The Constitution had been 
slightly modified, but the national character was unchanged and public spirit, the 
acid test of democracy, was as weak as ever. The prevailing gloom was increased 
by the struggle in Indo-China, where France poured out her blood and treasure for 
years in a vain attempt to stem the tide of Asian nationalism. The only ray of light 
was shed by the Marshall Plan. 

Part IV carries us through 1948-50, a period marked by immobilisme, a policy of 
drift. Mr. Werth has a very low opinion of Bidault, “ one of the strangest and 
perhaps most tragic figures of the Fourth Republic.” Schuman, with his “ distress- 
ingly Germanic accent,” was not popular. Blum and Herriot were past their prime, 
Paul Reynaud, one of the cleverest brains in the Chamber, had no party behind him, 
Queuille was uninspiring, Pleven and René Mayer were mediocrities. The only 
point on which everyone was agreed was that France must at all costs avoid being 
dragged into war by alliances or commitments, all the more since her army is fully 
occupied overseas. 

Part V, dealing with 1951-3, opens with an analysis of the main parties which 
forms one of the most instructive chapters of the book. The author’s sympathies 
may be described as Left Centre, and he seems to dislike the Extreme Right more 
than the Communists. Most workers in France (by which of course he means 
urban workers) are more or less pro-Communists; since one in four electors votes 
for them they cannot be dismissed as merely traitors and stooges. The Socialists 
have completely shed their revolutionary tradition, and though they still claim to be 
a working-class party they have only a small working-class following. Doctrine, 
declares Mr. Werth, means less to them than to almost anybody else. They represent 
the petit bourgeois element and are described as essentially a government party, 
a verdict confirmed by the formation of the Guy Mollet Ministry. There is little 
practical difference between them and the Radicals; both of them are anti-clerical, 
and no party is more violently anti-Communist. The idealism of Jaurés has gone 
long ago, but it supplied the Fourth Republic with a useful President in Vincent 
Auriol. 

The M.R.P., or Christian Democrats, have moved steadily towards the Right, 
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partly owing to the settled hostility of the Left and Left Centre to the Church Schools. 
The peak of General de Gaulle’s popularity is over, and the Gaullist group in the 
Chamber is now merely an element in the ranks of the Right. The Radicals, 
between the wars the strongest party in France, have declined in numbers and are 
split between the Mendés-France progressives and the more conservative followers 
of Faure. The Right, not a party but a grouping of parties, found a standard- 
bearer in Pinay, a small industrialist who describes himself as “ Mr. Consumer ” and 
promised to stabilise prices. Mr. Werth describes him as sensible and unexciting, 
one of the very rare politicians of the Fourth Republic who managed to acquire 
genuine popularity with wide sections of the public. The “ Pinay experiment,” lke 
all similar ventures, was short-lived, and prices continued to rise till France became 
one of the most expensive countries in Europe. 

The later portion of this gigantic volume is dominated by the striking figure of 
M. Mendés-France, described as one of the few outstanding statesmen whom France 
has produced in the last twenty years, He had missed a call to the helm in 1953 by a 
few votes. He had long been regarded with admiration by some, with apprehension 
by others, with indifference by none; for he had fully explained his programme of 
peace in Indo-China, concessions in North Africa, and economic reforms at home. 
Had the vote gone the other way, comments Mr. Werth, the fatal error of deposing 
the Sultan of Morocco would scarcely have occurred. If the politicians of the 
Fourth Republic have little to be proud of in their domestic record, their failure in 
the French Empire has been far worse. When Mendés-France at last took office in 
the spring of 1954, terminated the Indo-China war and inaugurated a new era in 
Tunisia, friends and foes agreed that France, after the long reign of immobilisme, 
had found a captain at last. “ Your courage and vitality,” wrote Winston Churchill, 
“ have given me an impression of French leadership which I had not sustained since 
the days of Clemenceau.” No French statesman had won such instant and nation- 
wide popularity—not only by what he did but by what he was believed capable of 
doing in the financial and economic field—since General de Gaulle at the time of the 
Liberation. The fate of Ministries, however, is decided by the Chamber, not by 
public opinion; after a brilliant innings of eight months his enemies, political and 
personal, led by Bidault and the Christian Democrats, brought him down. His 
record, comments Mr. Werth, remains perhaps the most memorable one in the 
history of the Fourth Republic. 

The postscript written at the opening of 1956 gloomily foretells for the world— 
with Africa and Asia in a state of revolt—an epoch not more restful than the 
precarious peace of the last ten years. ‘ And France is sure to have her share of 
trouble—probably more than her share.” M. Poujade, who is dismissed as a noisy 
demagogue, though hardly a political portent, is a symptom of nation-wide malaise. 
Mr. Werth will not expect every reader to agree with all his verdicts, but no one is 
likely to close this massive volume without a feeling of gratitude for such a mass of 
first-hand information presented in a very readable form. G. P. GoocH 
France 1940-1955. By Alexander Werth. Robert Hale. 35s. 


SOVIET AFFAIRS 


All students of Russia are indebted to the Royal Institute of International Affairs 
for its Soviet Documents on Foreign Policy published under the able editorship of 
Jane Degras. This series dealt ın three volumes with the actions of the Soviet 
Government from 1917 to 1941. Mrs, Degras now starts a second series dealing 
with the activities of the Third or Communist International (Comintern for short), 
which was the instrument of Soviet policy for influencing the ‘‘ masses” and 
directing the Communist parties abroad. The Comintern was founded in March, 
1919, at a time when Lenin firmly believed that the revolution he had succeeded in 
inflaming in Russia would spread to central and western Europe. There undoubtedly 
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was a danger of a Communist revolution in Germany, but between that country and 
Russia an independent Poland was reborn. From the Communist point of view it 
was indispensable to destroy this “ barrier,” which was the reason behind the 
Soviet-Polish War, started early in 1919 by the Red Army and concluded by the 
Polish victory of August, 1920. Europe was saved and Lenin commented in a 
conversation with Klara Zetkin: “ In the Red Army the Poles saw enemies, not 
brothers and liberators. The revolution in Poland on which we counted did not 
take place.” The Fourth Congress of the Comintern met in Moscow in November, 
1922, and Lenin addressed it somewhat pessimistically, speaking of a retreat some- 
times inevitable and adding that the Russian and foreign Communists should now 
“sit down and study.” They would probably still be sitting down and studying 
had not Germany started the 1939-1945 war and destroyed Poland’s independence 
which it was also a German interest to preserve. 

This collection of Comintern documents is far from satisfactory which, however, 
is not Mrs. Degras’ fault. She was able to collect from different, mainly Russian 
and German sources, only published material, but many of the most important 
documents remained, of course, confidential, as was the correspondence between 
the Moscow headquarters and the member parties. The documents are well 
translated and each 1s preceded by a useful explanatory note. Great importance 
attaches in this kind of work to the index, but the present volume is inadequately 
served in this respect. Communist leaders are often mentioned by their pseudonyms 
while their real names are not given. As a rule, if their first names are indicated at 
all, ıt is merely by one initial. Many members of the executive committee of the 
Comintern are not indexed and where they are, the re-transcription of their names 
from Russian is bizarre. For instance, “ Markhlevsky, Y.” (indexed) should read 
“ Marchlewski, Julian”; “ Prukhniak ” (not indexed) should read “ Edward 
Préchniak (Sewer),” etc. All this should be corrected in the following volume which 
presumably will cover the period from 1923 to 1943. 

Mrs. Margaret Dewar’s book is described as “ the first detailed study of labour 
policy in the U.S.S.R. during the crucial formative period.” But the 1917-28 period 
was mainly one of a struggle for power and of propaganda, while the real labour 
policy started later, with the beginning of industrialisation. Although Mrs. Dewar 
mentions the manifesto of the Central Executive Committee of October 15, 1927, she 
does not point out that on that day the Soviet Government replaced the seven-day 
week of eight-hour days, decreed on November 11, 1917, by a six-day week of 
seven-hour days, which meant that instead of having Sunday as a day of rest, Soviet 
workers rested every sixth day. This was a means to combat unemployment which 
then was considerable. Mrs. Dewar is right in concluding that the position of the 
Soviet worker in 1928 was “ still vastly inferior to that of the industrial worker in the 
west ” but it was even more so in the following period. The “ Stakhanovist ’ 
movement, the reintroduction of the seven-day week of eight-hour days, a draconian 
“labour discipline,” the transformation of the profscyuzy or trade unions into 
intruments of State coercion, the introduction of forced labour camps on a huge 
scale—all this came after 1928. Valuable, therefore, though Mrs. Dewar’s book is 
as a pioneer study, we hope in due course there will follow a volume dealing with the 
later period. K. M. SMOGORZEWSKI 
The Communist International 1919-1943: Documents: Vol. I. Selected and edited by Jane 

Degras. Oxford University Press. 55s 


55s. 
Labour Policy in the U.S.S.R. 1917-1928. By Margaret Dewar. Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. 45s. 


<” INDIA AND THE WEST 
Towards the end of the eighteenth century the British, through the East India 
Company, had acquired a dominant position in the Government of India. Their 
objective was to maintain peace and to interfere as little as possible in the everyday 
life of the country, and so make things easy for business enterprise. By this time, 
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however, there had been an awakening in the moral conscience of Britain to the 
responsibility of the British Government to promote the well-being of the people of 
India. The movement took the form of missionary enterprise, unfortunately frowned 
on by the Government of India as likely to excite disaffection. What happened is 
described by Dr. Kenneth Ingham. His survey of developments covers the period 
from 1793 to 1833, the latter year being selected because it’ saw the renewal of the 
Company’s Charter and, along with it, a clause permitting free entry of missionaries 
into India. 
The attitude of the British Indian authorities towards Christian missionaries had 
varied from time to time during the period in question: some supported missionary 
effort; some were hostile. Meanwhile, several missionary societies had obtained a 
foothold in the sub-continent, for example, the Baptist, the Wesleyan, the London, 
the Scottish, the S.P.C.K., together with two or three foreign missions. There were 
many difficulties to be overcome in language and the acquisition of some knowledge 
of the creeds, in social life and the sacred writings of the various religious sects the 
missions proposed to attack, At the outset they made a bold effort to induce the 
Government to abolish suttee, the self-immolation of Hindu widows. It was not! 
however, until 1829 that the practice was legally abolished; meanwhile something 
had been done to check it. The missions were not able to improve the lot of Hindu 
widows; they did something for the untouchables; they stigmatised child-marriage! 
and reform in that respect lay nearly a century ahead. A good deal was done in the 
field of education: various languages were studied; grammars and dictionaries were 
produced, elementary school books written and some literary work undertaken! 
Caste was an impediment in the schools, and it was finally decided to ignore it., 
Another innovation was the setting up-of printing presses which made possible the 
production of newspapers and periodicals. The work of the missions was, as Dr. 
I Ingham remarks, on the whole popular in the period covered by his survey. Western 

culture had developed an impetus that carried it on for more than a century towards 
| Indian independence. In this context may be quoted the opinion of a well-known 
i professor, Humayan Kabir, expressed in a lecture the other day: “ Perhaps,” he 
t says, “ the greatest value of the Western contact was in loosening social prejudice 
' and creating resilience in the Indian mind.” This book points in the same direction. 

On a broader canvas Dr. Radhakrishnan, a philosopher of world-wide reputation, 
aketches in three brilliant lectures, delivered at the McGill University in October, 
1954, the relations, cultural, political and religious between East and West from the 
dawn of history to the present day. All the great religions, Christianity, Islam, 
Buddhism and the Chinese ethical systems, are examined dispassionately and with 
sympathy, and his discussion of the doctrinal developments of Christianity, especi- 
ally in the Middle Ages, is thought-provoking. A survey of history, philosophy, 
and a brief notice of scientific progress follows. 7 

In a short review only a few salient points may be referred to. Dr. Radahkrishnan 
observes in a vivid passage that “ human thought is never a clear river: it generally 
carries a. good deal of silt, and in India today there is much silt that requires to be 
removed. Superstition is widespread. There are many who still believe in spirits 
and goblins. Even educated Indians are not always aware of the spirit of their 
culture. Occupational differences have hardened into rigid castes. The practice of 
untouchability is an offence and a scandal to men of conscience. Many social 
forms are preserved though the flow of life has been arrested. India can keep alive 
only if she does not idolise her institutions which no longer embody her ideals. 
By the touch of the spirit we may make the stones alive. India today must take the 
risk of her own character.” Would there be wide agreement, one wonders, among 
Muslims in India at the present time with the theory that the Hindus and Muslims 
of India share a common past in literature, art, social forms and traditions of 
religious tolerance? 

Dr. Radahkrishnan quotes the resolution of the Indian National Congress adopted 
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on October 19, 1951: “ It has been the aim and declared policy of the Congress 
since its inception to establish a secular democratic state which, while honouring 
every faith, does not discriminate against any religion or community, and gives equal 
rights and freedom of opportunity to all communities and individuals who form the 
nation.” In this connection it may be observed that Christian Missions have had to 
face recently some harassment in' India mainly from the reactionary section. of the 
high caste Hindu Sabha. One may be sure that with leaders in the spirıtual field 
of the calibre of Dr. Radhakrishnan Christian Missions will be given all reasonable 
facilities for carrying on their work. His book will, one feels, be widely read and 
appreciated as a notable contribution to the promotion of harmony between East 
and West. WILLIAM P. BARTON 
East and West. By S. Radhakrishnan. `a. Allen & Unwin. 6s. 
Reformers in India. By K. Ingham. Cambridge University Press. 18s. 

WORLD INDIVISIBLE 

How pleasant it would be if one could treat the question of European unification 
simply as a problem of metaphysics! Plato in his earlier manner would have enjoyed 
tbe task. He would have had Monistes, the champion of unification, scrapping with 
Autocrator, the champion of nationalism, wıth Socrates holding the ring and 
stultifying both. We would have had an enumeration of the attributes held in 
common by the different countries in Europe as well as of those held by one or more, 
but not by all; and we would have reached by deduction a general Europeanity or 
idea of Europe which, we would have been told, must by no means be confused with 
the Europe we see on the map or from an aircraft. We would not have known at the 
end whether the concept was a particularly valuable one; but there would have been 
no question-begging—no tacit assumption that there must be such a thing as a 
valid Europeanism. 

Fortunately the books here under review require no answers to the question 
whether the differences between the European States are more or less important 
than the common elements. Two of the books are written from an entirely practical 
point of view. The collection of speeches by Dr. Adenauer seems from internal 
evidence to have been designed to show that with him Europe comes first; if one 
reads a little between the lines it becomes clear that he is a nationalist politician, 
which after all is not necessarily the same thing—though there is nothing blame- 
worthy about it. With Dr. Adenauer, as with every statesman, it is necessary to 
distinguish between the means and the end, and to be sure which is which. It cannot 
be said that this collection will notably help the reader in this direction. It largely 
represents Dr. Adenauer as concerned with Europe rather than with Germany, 
relying heavily on the présence américiane in Europe. None the less, Dr. Adenauer 
is a nationalist where reunification is concerned, and this is the great end of his 
policy—a fact which remains true despite the vagueness of his claims under that 
head. A more comprehensive selection would have made this clearer. A recent 
speech openly refers to the Russian system as a “ deadly enemy.” This speech was 
made much too late to be included in the present collection; but it is a pity that the 
selection does not range rather more widely; there would have been room for analo- 
gous sentiments. It must be added that the book is inadequately edited. There is 
no indication of the date and place of the different items; still less any mention of the 
political background. 

It would be wrong to impute deliberate dishonesty to Dr. Adenauer; he may be 
genuinely convinced that a western European harmony matters more than the 
eventual reunification of Germany. The more realistic view seems to be that such 
harmony as is being established in western Europe is based on a practical interessen- 
gemeinschaft such as is described in Britain in Western Europe. The subtitle states 
what really matters: “ Western European Union and the Atlantic Alliance.” Since 
the collapse of the European Defence Community the purely military aspect of its 
substitute, the Western European Union, has come out more clearly. The change is 
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one for the better. If the European Defence Community had become a reality 
it would eventually have become a military agglomeration centred round western 
(or reunited) Germany and the danger would always have existed that the tail would 
wag the dog. What appears obvious to the eye of commonsense is that the entire 
system is meaningless unless the United States continues to look on western Europe 
as part of its defensive system against the possibility of Russian aggression. The 
study group which is the author of this painstaking report is clearly worried about 
this. Apart from this, it is plain that the Western European Union is meaningless, 
unless Great Britain is prepared to play, and play unremittingly, its part within the 
Union. It is doubtful whether the contribution of four divisions is adequate; and 
there can be very little doubt at all that, if this commitment does in fact represent 
the limit of the British contribution, the entire system will fall under German control 
once the twelve divisions are a trained and armed reality. 

Yet it would be a mistake to insist on a purely materialist attitude; or rather to 
insist that the only form of international co-operation is one looking towards short- 
term and practical objectives. There are other forms of association than purely 
military ones. This is one of the points brought out, if largely by implication, in the 
able series of lectures by Mr. Lester Pearson, the Secretary of State for External 
Affairs of Canada, published under the title of Democracy in World Politics. The 
war showed that Hitler’s epithet of effete was the least appropriate to apply to 
democracy as a way for running a State. Mr. Pearson deals candidly with the 
weaknesses which admittedly beset the democratic way of political life. But he also 
shows its strength. A book which should be compulsory reading for hasty 
pessimists. 

The collection of essays presented to Sir Lewis Namier is self-evidently a different 
type of work from those discussed. It is like those garlands used to decorate 
honoured guests in India: each of a number of able historians writing on his chosen 
subject has contributed a bloom. This work does show that, for all its great diffi- 
culties, the study of history is a practicable discipline; whence it may be inferred that 
attempts to grapple with its problems, like those made in the earlier books here 
reviewed, need not be vain. W. H. JOHNSTON 
World Indivisible. By Konrad Adenauer. Allen & Unwin. 10s, 6d. 

Britain ın Western ae A Report by a Study Group of the Royal Institute of Inter- 


national Affairs. 7s. 6d. 
Democracy in World Politics. By Lester B. Pearson. Princeton University Press and 


Oxford University Press. 15s. 
Essays pref to Sir Lewis Namier. Edited by Richard Pares and A. J. P. Taylor. 
Macmillan. 


LATIN AMERICA 


` The title of Mr. Schurz’s book is, perhaps, misleading, for-it tends to confirm the 
idea so many people have of Latin America—that it is a new world, notwithstanding 
any recollection they may have of the exploits of Cortes and Pizarro. Yet, of 
course, Latin America is no new world at all. Back beyond the mists of time, 
before it became Latin, there flourished there considerable civilisations, unparalleled 
in parts of the world sometimes thought to be less new, such as the United States 
and Canada. And, after all, Colombus made his famous voyage within a decade of 
the Battle of Bosworth. Cortes was vanquishing the Aztecs while a year had still 
to run before Henry VIII met Francis I amid the splendours of the Field of the - 
Cloth of Gold. Considerable churches, with services fully supported by choir and 
organ, were to be found in Latin America (and they stand today) years before the 
sailing of the Mayflower. For Spain and Portugal held sway in America for more 
than three centuries, a longer period than the course of the British Empire has yet 
run. So Latin America is indeed no new world, a fact which, despite its title, Mr. 
Schurz amply demonstrates in his book; for in it he considers the elements that over 
time have become fused to form the Latin America we know today—the climatic and 
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geographical environment; the Indian, Spaniard and Portuguese; the Negro; the 
Church. The influence of all these elements endures to the present time although its 
presence is usually overlooked when Latin America comes before the British public 
eye. This influence of history accounts in some degree for the present restlessness in 
Argentina, which is a reflection of the traditional antipathy between Buenos Aires 
and the provinces; for the regional jealousies which so often affect the political and 
economic propress of Brazil; for the revolution that took place in Mexico in the 
recent past, and the similar if less violent changes taking place in Bolivia now. It 
accounts, too, for the adventurousness with which the Latin Americans, with the aid 
of foreign capital, have lately increased the pace of economic development, as in 
Colombia, now possessor of a modern steelworks, and as in neighbouring Venezuela, 
where iron ore has suddenly grown to spectacular proportions as a source of national 
wealth. 

Such are some of the contemporary political and economic symptoms of a history 
that Mr. Schurz skilfully shows Latin America to possess. If his book is open to any 
criticism it is that his treatment of his subject is such that a non-specialist reader 
might find it difficult to identify the Spanish-American republics ind:vidually. 
For all that, this is a valuable and welcome work—even if its appearance is one more 
reminder that the provision of enlightenment on Latin America is nowadays the 
largely exclusive preserve of United States authors and publishers; this book is a 
reprint of a work originally published there. N. P. MACDONALD 


This New World: The Civilisation of Latin America. By William Lytle Schurz. George 
Allen & Unwin. 25s. 


AMERICA THIRTY YEARS AGO 


“ What could be more superlative than the inside of the Congressional Library ? 
It really is the most perfect interior of a building I have ever seen.” This rhapsody 
by the creator of Sherlock Holmes may stand as the high point of admiration for 
things American amongst British writers of the ’twenties. (It is as if Mr. Raymond 
Chandler were to fall in love with the Albert Memorial.) From this Everest of 
appreciation Mr. Knoles has patiently and good-humouredly followed the long 
descent of British critics of the United States down to the preposterous depths of 
Joad’s Babbit Warren (whose author boasted of never having visited the country he 
so roundly condemns). The Jazz Age Revisited is a study of the British travellers and 
observers who wrote about the America of the ’twenties. Mr. Knoles has explored 
almost a hundred works devoted to this large theme, sifted them, appraised them, 
combed them for the significant comment, complimentary or insulting, and 
endeavoured to form some general estrmate of the impression left by these authors 
upon the British mind. 

The ‘twenties was not the finest decade of the Republic’s history. Prohibition, 
Harding, Coolidge, War Debts, the Dayton Trial, Sacco and Vanzetti, the Boom and 
the Crash—these are the images that the period still evokes and these were the 
features that made the greatest impact upon the British observers of the period. 
Harsh criticism was therefore to be expected from the honest reporters of the 
American scene. What is depressing about this collection (though the author 
generously stops short of saying so) is the low level of perception and information 
that characterises the great majority of the books cited. Travellers almost all 
packed their prejudices with their luggage before they even embarked at Southamp- 
ton and found no reason to change them when they re-embarked at New York. 
There are no Bryces, no Brogans in this decade—not a single writer who has really 
paid America the compliment of making it an object of study, let his conclusions be 
favourable or otherwise. At its most fortunate the continent becomes the target of 
a gay charade, like Linklater’s Juan in America, or an ironical soufflé like Woodruff’s 
Plato’s American Republic. There were a few serious and balanced, but pretty 
unexciting observers, like J. A. Spender or Walter George. Of such books by far 
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the best, thirty years after, is G. K. Chesterton’s What I Saw in America. But 
Jesting Pilate will not rank high amongst the Silver Age products of Aldous Huxley’s 
youth, nor would the admirers of John Galsworthy claim a great place for Addresses 
in America or Another Sheaf. This decade was, quite simply, a low point in literary 
Anglo-American relations as in every other kind. 

Nevertheless this study was well worth doing and Mr. Knoles has done it well. 
It is readable and diverting. The author is always sensible and frequently penetrating 
in his comments. His own good manners remain unruffled by the company he has 
elected to keep and his own standards of accuracy remain unimpaired by the lapses 
of his sources. I have encountered only one minor error—the attribution to 
Professor Gilbert Murray of that knighthood which his services so richly merit, but 
which as a niggling point of historical detail, he has never in fact been accorded. 

H. G. NICHOLAS 
The Jazz Age Roe. By „George Harmon Knoles. Stanford University Press and 
Oxford University Press 
ae okowti OF THE R.A.F. 

Few Air Force officers have had so varied an experience in all branches of the 
service as Sir John Slessor. Beginning at the age of seventeen as a pilot in the Royal 
Flying Corps and ending his active career as the Chief of the Air Staff, he crammed 
into the intervening years-an almost bewildering variety of appointments in active 
command and on the Staff. The Central Blue is an account of these activities up to 
the end of the 1939-1945 war. Lucidly and incisively written, it will be a valuable 
work of reference for the student of the events leading up to the outbreak of the 
war, for the author was head of the Plans Branch at the Air Ministry during the 
years 1937-1940, when Hitler’s warlike intentions were becoming clear and when the 
expansion of our armed defences, and especially of the Royal Air Force, ever lagged 
behind that of Nazi Germany and internal political considerations took precedence 
over military needs. 

The author has succeeded in bringing out very clearly the feeling of frustration 
under which the staffs of the services suffered during those dark days, during which 
they were convinced that war was inevitable and close, but the measures to meet the 
threat were always implemented in too grudging a measure and too late. To the 
Air Staff, the problem was a particularly difficult one, for modern air war, even by the 
standards of those pre-1939 days, was something never yet experienced on a full 
scale. The only modern examples of the use of air power in war were those of the 
Italo-Abyssinian and Spanish Civil wars (of which latter conflict Hitler took advant- 
age to blood his brand-new Luftwaffe) and neither was applicable to the conditions of 
a total war waged between highly industrialised powers within easy striking distance 
of each other’s homeland. Inevitably, there were miscalculations, the actuality 
differed from what had been expected, the reaction of civilian populations under 
heavy air bombardment was vastly different from what had been foreseen. But, 
on the whole, the Air Staff appreciation was singularly accurate and their recom- 
mendations as to types and numbers of aircraft required proved well-founded and 
opportune. Reading Sir John Slessor’s account of those pre-war days, one is 
reminded with surprise how many of the organisations and devices which became a 
commonplace during the next few years had then not yet come into existence or 
were in a very rudimentary stage in their development. Radar was in its infancy and 
all its manifold applications to bombing and submarine-hunting techniques were 
not yet thought of, still less the counter-measures against it which the operational 
research scientists evolved. To them the author gives full credit for the important 
part they played in this highly technical conflict. 

The latter half of the book deals with the writer’s wartime employments, which 
included appointments in command of a bomber group, as an Assistant Chief of the 
Air Staff, as Commander-in-Chief of Coastal Command, on which he has written 
some of his most interesting and valuable chapters, and as deputy to the Allied Air 
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Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean, the American, General Ira Eaker. 
In these days, when the NATO system of international commands has become a 
commonplace and when it has been found possible for officers drawn from thirteen 
different allied nations to work together smoothly as a combined staff, it is interesting 
to have a picture of the working of an integrated allied staff, when such a system was 
in its infancy. As the author says: ‘‘ As war becomes more complex, and as modern 
methods of communication lead to theatres of war expanding to cover whole 
continents and oceans, the organization for command automatically tends to 
increase in complexity.” And, as the complexity increases, so does the need for the 
personalities at all levels, but especially at the top, to strive to respect each other’s 
difficulties and to make allowances for the inevitable difference of organization and 
outlook among forces of different nationality and training. There were instances 
in the last war when near-disasters occurred owing to the absence of such under- 
standing, but fortunately the partners in the Mediterranean theatre were what the 
writer calls “ reasonable people ” and, as a result, the air forces were able to play a 
full and telling part in Africa, and in the drive up through Italy and France. Allin 
all, this is a valuable book, though it will appeal more to the war historian and the 
staff officer than to the general reader. DOUGLAS COLYER 
The Central Blue. By Sir John Slessor. Cassell. 30s. 


ASPECTS OF CHRISTIANITY 


The Dean of Exeter has given his book an accurately descriptive title, yet “ focus ” 
may have for some people a coldly detached and scholarly sound which would be 
quite misleading. There is scholarship in plenty, but between the very simply 
written lines. The plain fact is that these 160 pages should have the widest possible 
circulation. The thinking Christian can be puzzled by many things almost as much 
as can his doubting neighbour; both will receive considerable enlightenment from 
this book. The Dean, no doubt, wrote it in his study, a place often believed to be 
academically aloof; but its fundamental and consistent merit is that the world from 
which and for which it is written is the every day one the average citizen knows, and 
the Dean’s starting point is always the thought which occurs to the average citizen. 
Conspicuous, though far from exceptional in this, are the chapters on History, on the 
Church, and on Propaganda and Advertisement. Too many religious people owe 
allegiance to one or other form of religious dictatorship, and some lesser scientists 
still profess that religion and science are irreconcilable. Also belonging to yester- 
year is the conflict threatened more recently between religion and psychology in the 
first rush of its modern eruption (and which had anyhow always seemed something 
of a mock battle to those who realised that Christ and St. Paul had forgotten more 
about what we now call psychology than is known to the professionals); but many 
people are puzzled to believe there is God behind the unfolding of history. The 
Dean shows admirably how He is working His purpose out through us, despite our 
many failures. 

The chapter on the Church begins with a careless young couple, Jack and Jill, 
who are visiting a church simply as an ancient monument, and refers to “ three- 
wheelers ” (people who come for Baptism, Marriage and Burial, but at no other 
time) in the process of showing, by a consideration of its services and liturgy, the 
essential things the Church is actually doing in the world. The man, and he is a 
battalion if not indeed a legion, who says the Church should be “ more up to date ” 
and make more use of propaganda and advertisement will find himself confronted 
with an acute study of just what is the purpose and the point of impact of the 
advertisements he sees around him all day, and will then be asked by the author to 
consider with him just what it is that the Church has to offer and then, but not till 
then, how best to advertise it. Many other matters are studied, always starting 
from the average man’s world, always with the same common sense downrightness 
and always showing the overruling hand of God in our earthly concerns and prob- 
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lems. Few readers will find this an easy book to put down unfinished. 

One of the chief needs of contemporary society is to examine the exact meaning of 
many terms it so glibly uses: demotracy, money, incentives, standards of living, and 
so on; and in Some Christian Words the Dean of St. Paul’s states and explains the 
meaning of some other words in daily use and not only by Christians: holy, 
forgiveness, sin, heaven, hell. Many of these have lost all reality to most people, 
and the Dean’s brief and simple new expounding does good service. If the style 
occasionally shows that these were talks written for broadcasting, not for reading, 
the little book is none the worse for that. Its contents are a real contribution to . 
badly-needed knowledge. 

Dr. Graham Scroggie’s Method in Prayer takes the several aspects of prayer— 
confession, adoration, intercession, etc.—and, in a small compass, studies them in 
detail. His intention 1s to help people deepen their own prayer life; but to do so 
along his lines would seem to postulate both an abundance of time and an attitude of 
mind not common in our day, and in fact this book is the revised edition of an 
original published some forty years ago. Alan Redpath is a prophet not without 
honour in some circles in the U.S.A., and his Victorious Christian Living is good 
old-fashioned exhortation based on a study of the Book of Joshua. But it seems 
unlikely to be acceptable or profitable to those who cannot concur in the opening 
passage of the author’s own Foreword: “ Every page [of the Bible], from the opening 
verses of Genesis to the closing verses of Revelation is, of course, both historically 
and scientifically accurate.” ` JOHN HALET 
Christian Focus. By A. R. Wallace, Dean of Exeter. Hodder & Stoughton. 10s. 6d. 
Some hristian Words. By W. R. Matthews, Dean of St. Paul’s. George Allen & Unwin. 

KA . 


Method in Prayer. By W. Graham Scroggie. Pickering & Inglis. 6s. 
Victorious Christian Living. By Alan Redpath. Pickering & Inglis. 15s. 


HERRICK AND HYMNARY 

Robert Herrick had a quite buoyant confidence in his own posthumous fame as a 
poet, and his shade would, one imagines, approve this sumptuous and beautiful. 
volume. (Though it might seem to him a bit late a-coming). For this is the first 
really adequate and complete edition of Herrick, comprehensively and authoritatively 
introduced and supported by critical notes and commentary. It includes, in addition 
to the “ Hesperides ” and “ Noble Numbers ” of 1648, some further poems which 
there is strong evidence for attributing to Herrick, and also the poet’s letters written, 
while up at Cambridge, to his uncle, Sir William Herrick. 

The first thing which strikes the reader straight through of these poems is that 
Herrick should not thus be taken neat. At his ravishing, intoxicating best, he is, 
and will remain, unsurpassed. But if it is true to say, as Mr. Martin does, that 
Herrick wrote many kinds of poetry, it is still more true that he wrote a great mass of 
repetitive and derivative work. The excuse sometimes used by his admirers—that 
Herrick’s remote Devonshire vicarage was, in fact, banishment from the stimulating 
essential to a poet—will not, really, do. There is a whole tradition to the contrary, 
right down to our own R.S. Thomas—also a priest—whose profoundly spiritual 


. poetry, with its piercing vision and flinty base, comes out of the remote Welsh 


countryside. A touch, here and there, of the pseudo, the contrived, the artificial, 
suggest rather that Herrick—though almost he had persuaded himself—was not a 
pastoral poet by endowment. Yet this collected edition reveals beyond doubt 
that his was not a poetry primarily of the intellect, either. When he tries his hand 
at the epigram, for instance, as he too frequently does, he usually fails, sometimes 
distressingly. 

What, then, is the particular quality in Herrick’s best poetry which has still such 
power to ravish and possess us? To a great degree, it is his consummate playing on 
technique. If one pushes aside the delicate, tenuous and often superficial thought 
embodied in the poems and examines the structure underlying it, one frequently 
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discovers an almost musicianly score of unusual beats-and stresses, a subtle power of 
surprise—“ shock ” would be too strong a word—in the placing of interior harmon- 
ies. In the best of Herrick, where poetic inspiration matches in quality this crafts- 
manship, there is enchantment. And to those who may sigh that, too often, it does 
not so match, the answer 1s, surely, that had it done so, Herrick would rank as a 
major poet. His poems are songs of innocence—for the touch of grossness, not to 
say lewdness, is that of emotional immaturity—without benefit of poems of pro- 
found experience to follow. 

There are occasional surprises, though. ‘* The Cheat of Cupid ” with its ghostly 
farewell: 

Adieu, mine host, Adieu, 

Tle leave thy heart a dying 
reads almost like an ingenuous forerunner of Walter de la Mare. It is the same with 
the “ Noble Numbers.” Pages and pages of facile sententiousness, and then the 
reader will suddenly be dazzled by the exquisite “ His Letanie, to the Holy Spirit.” 
Anglican worshippers, who are accustomed to singing part of this poem as a hymn, 
will be interested in its full version, given here. Mr. Martin’s book is a necessity 
for all who take English poetry seriously. As a sort of companion to it, though, 
could he be persuaded to collect in one small volume just the few first-rate of these 
poems? Earlier selections have not fulfilled this condition, and it would be good to 
have a Herrick just for joy. 

It was an original and pleasant idea of Mr. Ingram and Mr. Newton to make an 
anthology of hymns to be read as poetry. Taken out of their cluttered context and 
background of print and tune, and planted out separately in this attractive volume, 
the poetry does indeed emerge freshly—and in some cases most unexpectedly. 
True, there is much pedestrian rhyming also. But, as the compilers suggest, the 
English metrical hymn comes as near to forming a folk-literature as anything in the 
language. And a popular literature does usually mean fluctuations of level. Many 
hymns which in the various hymnals have been cut are here restored in full. Also, 
where the poet’s original wording has been watered down, this has now been 
rectified also, often with startling effect. 

The chronological arrangement of the hymns forms a useful guide-rope to some 
aspects of Church history, if one follows closely. It also indicates and underlines 
the continuity of our hymn-writing tradition, from Thomas Campion to Wesley and 
beyond, down to the modern revival hymn. The compilers’ lively and witty intro- 
duction contains a good deal of unobtrusive scholarship, and one will hope to hear 
more from them, on their chosen study. LoveDAY MARTIN 
The e Toerical Works of Robert Herrick. Edited by L. C. Martin. Oxford University Press. 


Hymns as Poetry. An anthology compiled by Tom Ingram and Douglas Newton. Constable. 


NOVELS 

Imaginative reconstructions of the distant past are seldom altogether successful. 
If we go back to pre-history, the grunting stone-age man is inevitably something of a 
beast and a bore. Even in Hellenic times ways of life and habits of thought were so 
different from ours that it is difficult to think of the Ancient Greeks, though we know 
so much about them, as ordinary men and women like ourselves; still less easy is it 
to bring them to life as characters in a novel. All the same Mr. George Baker, with 
scholarship and imagination and the help of Homer, in The Last Shore illumined for 
us the Trojan War and now, in No Man Sings, Alexander Krislov succeeds in 
bringing fabled Sappho to life as a passionate and tragic woman of genius, A 
comparable biographical novel that treats of the poetic mind is Isobel Macdonald’s 
The Buried Self about the young Mathew Arnold. Each book, by a kind of inspired 
guess-work, sketches in both the emotional and the factual backgrounds behind the 
so different love poems, Lesbian and Victorian. Alexander Krislov obviously has to 
guess a deal harder but once we accept the psychological patterns he commits 
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himself to we suspend disbelief. His heroine is more than just an ardent blue-stock- 
ing with a dash of suffragette, even if we can see her queening it in a Bloomsbury 
salon. We follow her emotional development from the idealistic—little more than 
an aesthetic admiration for pallid ninnies—to a deeper, more disturbing eroticism. 
Only the nature of her rapport with famed Alcaeus is left a trifle vague. The relation- 
ship between The State and The Arts in Mitylene and Syracuse provides a stimulating 
intellectual background. Here, we can believe, is burning Sappho—though the 
fate now reserved for her, varying the legendary suicide, may seem gratuitous 
rather than inevitable. 

Mr. Robert Liddell in Watering Place, in the exquisite little sketch he called 
“ Old Nick,” wrote with affectionate irony and tenderness about an elderly Quaker 
lady. Helen Corse Barney’s A Wilderness to Conquer is of a coarser literary weave 
but it is none-the-less an inspiring saga of the Friends in America in the early, 
heroic days. This is unashamedly a ‘ good book ’—if you like, Quaker propaganda 
—but the tale of simple, God-fearing folk in a new land has an epic quality. Helen 
Barney’s slaves come to life as pathetic victims of man’s inhumanity to man and her 
Red Indians are authentic primitive people. The lives of her Quakers, straight if 
sometimes narrow, show how the soul is enriched by living close to God. The piety 
of her book is leavened by humour: “ Some people talked big and long about their 
sin . . . and Sarah thought if they were as bad as all that they ought to keep shut 
about it.” Still we are tempted into spiritual exhibitionism—and may best be 
delivered from it by a child-like candour. 

John Metcalfe’s My Cousin Geoffrey sets out as a realistic novel and implausibly 
hints at other worldly intervention at the end. It is a pre-war family chronicle but 
also a study in obsession, with black magic as a sinister minor theme, and the parts 
do not cohere. People jump like clowns through hoops but the author does not 
seem fond enough of his characters to persuade us to mind very much what happens 
to them. The Black Virgin of the Gold Mountain by Phyllis Hastings is a novelettish 
but not unmoving conte about a feckless English artist with wife trouble whom we 
encounter foot-loose but scarcely fancy-free in the mountains of Auvergne. The 
black virgin is an ancient sacred relic that plays an appropriate near miraculous, 
part in a neat, surprise ending. This is Zola and water turning to thick-ear thriller 
half-way. One accepts Phyllis Hastings’ peasants as caricatures of the real thing and 
her hero, who could so easily have been a stock lay figure, emerges, somewhat 
surprisingly, as a rather pathetic human being hovering reluctantly on the brink of 
middle age. 

The state of the post-war German novel is neither morbid nor moribund if we 
may judge from The Great Temptation, by Hans Kades, which has been translated 
into limpid and moving English prose by E.E. Ashton. This tale of a potentially 
great surgeon who, rich in experience but not in qualifications after the war years, 
“jumps the gun ° of his Medical Finals, both convinces and inspires. The bitterness 
of the post-war generation in Germany—the soul’s aftermath of the holocaust of 
Hitler—is shown here as cathartic and already challenged by a resurgent idealism. 
The drawing of the straight, defiant Hilde is both touching and profound; that of the 
hero’s rich, promiscuous mistress, ruthlessly convincing. The trial scene is as 
exciting as the end of a Perry Mason ‘ whodunit ’ yet enriched by profound human 
implications. A benign, ironic humour imparts throughout a sense of proportion. 
No trace here of the sentimentality and debased romanticism that is liable, if less 
often than French critics suggest, to flaw German writing. LUKE PARSONS 


No Man Sings. By Alexander Krislov. Longmans. 13s. 6d. 

A Wilderness to Conquer. By Helen Corse Barney. Bannisdale Press. 9s. 6d. 
My Cousin Geoffrey. By Jobn Metcalfe. Macdonald. 15s. 

The Black Virgin of the Gold Mountain. By Phyllis Hastings. Dent. 15s. 
The Great Temptation. By Hans Kades. Angus & Robertson. 12s. 6d. 
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BOOKS ON THE TABLE. 


Only now, three months after, is the - 
experience of a first visit to Greece 
beginning to emerge from trance-like 
mists of incredulity and delight. Only 
now is an involuntary reticence, the 
hiatus of numbness and dumbness, 
being bridged, 

And I would that my tongue could utter 

The thoughts that arise in me. 
This awakening to life as it was before is 
accompanied by the same old thirst for 
all things of the ancient world; reality 
cannot slake and imagination roams the 
freer—among British Museum marbles 
and vases, or modern goat-hair rugs or 
graceful wooden ladles, from tales of 
gods to travel books. 


Nosto algos 

For pandering to joys remembered or 
anticipatory, INTRODUCING GREECE 
(Methuen. 21s.) can be unreservedly 
recommended. Francis King—contri- 
buting a wise and witty general 
Introduction of advice and admonition 
to those who seek “foremost an 
unparalleled Jandscape and unparalleled 
inhabitants ’—edits this collection of 
well-illustrated studies by seven author- 
ities (one of them Robert Liddell) whose 
region is Athens or Attica, the Pelo- 
ponnese or the Aegean, Thessaly or 
Thrace, Crete or the Ioman islands. 
Their unhampered views‘are very much 
their own; food and transport are not 
sacrificed to history, nor customs and 
character to art and architecture, and 
their panorama of a country so dispersed 
in area and ancestry shows unity and 
diversity, contrasts and comparisons, 
and a veracity that springs from their 
inner knowledge and common standard 
of taste. And as we read, still the 
wonder grows: that these same eyes have 
watched the sun bounce out of the sea as 
a cock crowed in the old City and the 
ship glided between the high-piled banks 
of the Corinth Canal; that we have 
stood in almost painful silence in the 
heart of the pagan world at Delphi; that 
the hillsides were so covered in wild 
flowers of every hue; that the tiered 
stones of Epidaurus have held us 
listening to Sir John Sheppard’s dis- 


course on the plays of Aeschylus; that 
the dancers, circling follow-my-leader, 
were swirling their embroidered costumes 
in the beautiful gardens of the Austrian 
Empress Elizabeth’s ugly Achillaeum on 
Corfu; that the mule-back ascent of 
Santorini’s volcanic cliff was really 
accomplished; that J have actually been 
to Troy. 


Byzantine and Ottoman 


But now we were in Turkey, and 
Constantinople’s skyline was to burst 
upon our senses as we steamed along the 
Bosphorus. And that same evening’s 
walk along the byways, up cobbled hills, 
between the grinding trams, and over the 
Golden Horn’s bridges (with texts from 
the Koran strung in electric lights 
between the minarets in the season of 
Ramadan, and a floodlighting that 
turned the mosques to lace and the 
rest to fantasy) aroused afresh the regret 
that Robert Liddell’s BYZANTIUM AND 
IsTANBUL (Jonathan Cape. 25s.), tardy 
in publication, was not one of the books 
under the bunk. Fortunately, as it now 
seems—because it is not for hasty dips 
nor is it a mere guide to Turkey, even 
though it has been a great filler-in of 
gaps in knowledge since, and has 
magnificent photographs. It merits 
long reading, and receives engrossment, 
as Mr. Liddell gives a clear enough 
picture of what it was like to live in 
Constantine’s Christian town when at 
the end of the fifth century it had 
become ‘‘ the heir both of Greece and 
Rome.” The stronghold which had 
repelled Avars, Arabs, Persians, 
Bulgarians and Russians was handed 
over, the author quotes, “to six 
centuries of barbarism by the crime of 
the Fourth Crusade.” But he has no 
use for popular disparagement of the 
Turkish conquest; it “ replaced a dying 
empire by a younger and more vital 
people ”; yet he shares our sadness that 
in modern Turkey, busily getting ahead 
and rather raucously saying so, St. 
Sophia is symbolizing the fate of 
Istanbul: it “ is now neither mosque nor 
church, but a museum.” There is much 


to “léarn of mosque and church from 
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Mr. Liddell, of the walls and of secular 
monuments, of ‘the Grand Turk’s 
seraglio’ (which it is-slyly noted the 
men of the party could hardly wait to 
visit), of more than the maps of 
Bosphorus, Horn and Marmara, of the 
fabulous Covered Bazaars, and of the 
atmosphere that fascinates, inspiring 
superstitious fear. ‘‘So splendid, and 
so squalid,” he says; “ so immortal, and 
so dead.” He finds it one of the most 
beautiful cities, of the most interesting, 
of the most unpleasant. Whatever its 
lasting impressions on other travellers 
are, interpretation of facts and feelings 
will be all the more trustworthy if 
referred to Mr. Liddell’s surveillance in 
this treasurable book. 


Painting the ancient world 


To one who has so lately paid respects 
to the sarcophagus of Alexander the 
Great, there is a poignancy in Joseph 
Lindon Smith’s return to Constantinople 
(already known as Istanbul) in 1930, to 
find that his paintings of thirty years 
before, hanging at home in the Boston 
Museum, were no longer exact copies of 
the bas-reliefs because the original 
colourings were gone. He tells of this in 
Tomsps, TEMPLES AND ANCIENT ART 
(University of Oklahoma Press. $5.00), 
a volume assembled and edited by his 
wife, Corinna Lindon Smith, from his 
copious rough notes for innumerable 
lectures, and from a nearly-completed 
manuscript. He died in 1950 at the age 
of eighty-six, and for more than half a 
century his life and career had been 
associated with “the classical past— 
Egypt, Mesopotamia, Iran, Greece, 
Turkey, Italy, Japan, China, Indo- 
China, Siam, and Java—and of the 
Maya of Honduras, Guatemala, and 
Yucatan.” He refers to himself “ as an 
artist with perhaps some small gifts for 
literal detail,” but readers who will pore 
over the many reproductions of his 
work in these pages will agree with the 
leader of the Giza Pyramid expedition in 
1898 who said: “ Each painting is an 
archaeological record correct in details, 
but beautiful as a picture.” Lucky in 


being young at a time when exciting. 


“finds” were catching the world’s 
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attention, Joseph Lindon Smith and his 
wife’ went ‘tombing’ with Flinders 
Petrie (a dedicated stoic) and others of 
like stature, drew unceasingly, and 
explored wherever archaeology could 
gain a foothold. It is to be hoped that 
Britain, where the subject has gained 
such tremendous prestige (possibly with 
the charming connivance of Sir 
Mortimer Wheeler), will see the book 
soon published here, for it is auto- 
biography at a high level—will cross the 
Atlantic well, is mformal but not casual, 
talks shop without a boring line, caters 
to our respect for history and the classic 
past and communicates at the same time 
the zest for adventure Lindon Smith 
found in all his travels. 


Journeys in poetry 

“ One can travel, in imagination at 
least, which is the most satisfactory 
kind of travelling,” says James Laver in 
the last of the Essays By Divers HANDS 
(Oxford University Press. 15s.). Thus is 
Vol. XXVIII of the transactions of the 
Royal Society of Literature, edited with 
an Introduction by Angela Thirkell. 
Mr. Laver, being concerned with “ the 
mystical allegories of all nations and all 
periods ” in which the theme is the same: 
“ Man is an exile, and he yearns to 
return to his home. He is engaged in a 
journey, and he longs to reach his goal,” 
is very near in poetic feeling to the other 
essayists. They are headed by Duff 
Cooper whose final paper to the Society, 
“ Keats and his Critics,” this is. Then, 
a modern approach to the Gospels, 
Tennyson’s influence on his times, the 
unacknowledged legislators, the poetry 
of Edward Thomas, the two worlds of 
Coleridge, John Evelyn, and Penelope 
Rich and poets from Philip Sidney to 
John Ford, are the other subjects 
discussed by E. V. Rieu, Viscount Esher, 
C. M. Woodhouse, C. Day Lewis, Louis 
Bonnerot, Guy Boas, and Cyril Falls. 

The Professor of English Language 
and Literature at the University of 
Southampton, B.A. Wright, has textually 
edited and introduced, and prepared a 
glossary and select bibliography for, the 
new Everyman edition of MIUL.TON’s 
7s.). There has 
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been no tampering with the poet's 
intention, only with the archaisms that 
hinder to-day’s reader, and Professor 
Wright gives examples to show how 
much better are Milton’s own than those 
modernized versions of the last two 
centuries. It is good to see here too the 
not always included “ The Stationer to 
the Reader ” which has been one of the 
joys of the tattered leather Milton on the 
shelf. This publisher’s preface to the 
1645 edition begins and ends thus: 
It 1s not any private respect of gain, 
Gentle Reader, for the slightest 
Pamphlet is now adayes more vendible 
than the Works of learnedest men; but 
it is the love I have to our own Langu- 
age that hath made me diligent to 
collect, and set forth such Peeces both 
in Prose and Vers as may renew the 
wonted honour and esteem of our 
English tongue. ... Reader, if thou 
art Eagle-cied to censure their worth, 
I am not fearful to expose them to thy 
exactest perusal. 
It is all too remindful of the third 
Hermon Ould Memorial Lecture (The 
Hand and Flower Press), THE WRITER IN 
A CHANGING SociETy, in which J. B. 
Priestley with more bluntness and equal 
justice reminds us that ‘the cost of books 
goes up and up; the number of intelligent 
book-buyers goes down and down.” 


July the Fourth 


A pamphlet that had a resounding 
success in America in 1776 was written 
by one better known on this side for 
The Rights of Man and The Age of 
Reason. So THOMAS PAINE: A BIBLIO- 
GRAPHICAL CHECK List OF Common 
Sense WITH AN ACCOUNT OF ITS 
PUBLICATION (Yale University Press and 
Geoffrey Cumberlege. 60s.), by Richard 
Gimbel, is a wry reminder to the British 
of those “concife Remarks on the 
Englifh Conftitution ” which consoli- 
dated the movement towards American 
independence, and its price (enough to 
make Mr. Priestley bridle) does not 
lessen the irony. The edition however is 
limited and is a handsome production 
so detailed and meticulous as to provide 
its moneysworth to librarian and 
collector. It lists and arranges over a 
hundred-and-fifty printings of Common 
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‘quities. “Of the numerous facsimiles the 
one of the Saturday ‘number of the 
Pennsylvania Evening Post (“ Price only 
Two, Coppers ”) invites avid “attention, 
not entirely to the front and back pages 


-filled with Paine and pamphlet but to 
-the more frivolous inner news. There 


areno samples of his handwriting in the 
book, so it is the dust-jacket containing” 
a replica of a letter of his which must 
be protected from the dust. 


Going shopping 

Many entertainingly instructive fac- 
similes adorn the pages of FRIENDS OF 
THe Peopte (B. T. Batsford. 18s.), 
by Asa’ Briggs, an historian equal to the 
task of charting the unfamiliar path of 
the evolution of shopkeeping; it has 
been as important, he says, “as the- 
industrial revolution in reshaping our 
daily lives.” The occasion is the 
centenary year of David Lewis’ small 
Liverpool men’s and boys’ clothing 
business when he out-peddied the 
pedlar by buying and selling only for 
cash. Soon the women were also to be 
clothed from top to toe by his enterprise, 
and branches began to appear in 
Manchester and the other big provincial 
towns, to provide for all our retail 
wants, culminating in the acquisition of 
what Londoners and Americans know as 
Selfridges. Lord Woolton, who was 
once the junior partner and became 
chairman, contributes a Foreword to 
fill in personal knowledge and rightly 
emphasize that the growth of the firm 
“has been used as an illustration of 
part of the social history of a century ” 
of vast change. Professor Briggs has 
plainly enjoyed his delvings into the. 
distributive and technological mysteries 
of department stores and has therefore 
made lively reading. The -dozens of 
illustrations range from the misery of 
1862 cotton operatives at home to the 
opulence of the Bon Marché in 1880, 
from bicycle suits to fashions of the 
1920's, from “ New Penny Readings” 
of the best poets and prose writers to 
1956 office organization, and combine 
with him to endow the shopping basket 


Sense and Colonel Gimbel’s historical “with a significance hitherto bedimmed. 


Introduction records disputes and settles 
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THE PARLIAMENTARY SESSION 


“\HE fashion is to overpaint the itiessentials of politics., Individuals in 
particular are represented in the popular press (and even in some 
papers which should know better) in the most violent purple or sombre 

black. So turning back on the newspaper year in Parliament the times seem 
to have been sensational. But looking under the surface of Geneva and the 
“Band K” visit, Mr. Butler’s resignation and the outcry in the Tory press 
against Sir Anthony Eden, I am not so sure that very much has happened. 
In fact the first year of Sir Anthony’s Government may be notable in history 
for what the Government did not do rather than for what it did. It has not . 
stamped hard on inflation. In economic affairs it dithered last summer and 
then acted too gently and too late. It has produced no new thought on the 
development of the Welfare State. To me as a Liberal it is high time we 
turned the Welfare State into a Welfare Society.: We have to mould our 
society to meet the ’fifties and ’sixties—the age of automation, nuclear power 
and the supremacy of the machine and scientist. The Welfare State is still 
facing the problems of the ’thirties. But the Government have rejected Liberal 
proposals for the amendment of the Unemployment Insurance Scheme to 
allow of lump sum payments, or at least larger payments during the early 
days of unemployment. Such an amendment should greatly facilitate the 
mobility of labour. Nor have we had any clear definition of our aims in 
Defence. No sign emérged from the conference of commonwealth Prime 
Ministers that the Government had anything new to say about the Empire. 

The Dominions have not been asked to come in as partners to share the 
responsibility for commonwealth decisions over, say, Cyprus or the African 
colonies. There has been no seizure of the initiative in Europe or the Middle 
East. 

All these are opportunities missed. The Government will find it harder to 
face the big problems as time goes on, the election draws nearer, and economic 
affairs get more difficult. I have seen it said that they have had a hard time 
lately and much bad luck. The opposite is true. They have failed in a year of 
world boom, with favourable terms of trade, a more co-operative Russia and 
tranquility at home. Sir Anthony has yet to navigate in such rough waters as 
Lord Attlee faced, let alone Sir Winston or Neville Chamberlain. This makes 
his comparative failure all the more striking. I believe it is a failure of will- 
power in the Cabinet. I would say, looking at the Government, that it is this 
lack of will-power, and the absence of any vision about the kind of society they 
want to create, which is so striking. The two go together. No statesman can 
face the hurdles in his path or survive the grind of day to day business unless 
he has a clear sight of something which he wants to achieve. I do not get the 
feeling of iron determination to mould events in the performance of the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Butler or Sir Walter Monckton. They are admirable 
negotiators, astute politicians, but not men with a mission. It is one thing 
to want to be Prime Minister or in the Cabinet, it is another to know how to 
use the office once you have achieved it. I always thought that the Tories 
were a little too eager to replace Sir Winston. Sir Anthony and his colleagues 
certainly enjoy their offices for which they so long nursed honourable 
ambitions; but they lack the enthusiasm for the acts and achievements 
of office which Sir Winston provided. They shrink from the upsets 
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which his continual initiative and his exploration of new ideas provoked. 

Nor does it appear that any new ideas have come from the young Tories, ° 
Mr. Butler’s Backroom Boys. Perhaps this is not surprising. Mr. Butler’s 
own role over the India Bill, the Education Act and at the Foreign Office has 
been that of a reconciler of different points of view. He isa finder, not of new 
truths, but of highest common factors. However, it was hinted some years 
ago that the Left were in for a shock. No longer would the young Con- 
servatives be content to prime, polish and preserve what was left them by 
Liberals and Socialists; they were going to put into practice new ideas of their 
own. But so far these have not seen the light of day. Not even a tentative 
step has been taken towards the perennial electioneering goal of the Con- 
servatives—a property owning democracy. Mr. Maudling and Mr. Macleod 
are very able, they run their departments well, but so far they have made no 
impact on Tory policy. What effort there has been to imprint a distinctive 
Tory stamp on affairs has come from Sir Ian Horobin, Lord Hinchingbroke, 
Mr.-Simon, Mr. Ormsby-Gore, Mr. Fletcher-Cooke, Mr. Nabarro and such 
like. In Parliament I am afraid it has not been very successful. But behind 
the scenes some ferment may be bubbling. 

Perhaps it is unfair te judge the Government so harshly just yet. Decisions 
may have been taken which will bear fruit in the coming session. Mr. 
Macmillan’s economic bite may well be more effective than his bark. In the 
House of Commons he has been rather muted. He is careful not to provoke. 
He is confounding those who say that he is a cynic, a wit, a heartless player at 
politics or worse still “ a ham actor playing the part of Harold Macmillan.” 
Sometimes he seems obsessed by the experience of the ’thirties. He suffers 
like his colleagués from the hangover of an uneasy conscience about that 
gloomy era—a conscience which all too often makes them cowards. Nor is 
he so well equipped technically for his job as were Mr. Gaitskell or Mr. 
Butler. But he has an excellent record and guts. His “ savings budget ” is an 
act which is really attuned to at least one pressing need of our time. 

The other ministers who have contributed positive measures are MT. 
Thorneycroft and Mr. Sandys. They have made a start with their Restrictive 
Practices Bill and Housing Policy. It remains to be seen if they can follow up 
their start. Then there is Mr. Heathcoat Amory booked like Mr. Sandys for 
the highest promotion. Everyone believes him to be disinterested. Everyone 
likes him. The Prime Minister has generated a striking degree of irritation 
within the Palace of Westminster while holding his place as the blue-eyed boy 
of the Tory voter in the country: Mr. Amory on the other hand provokes 
nothing but respect and agreement within the Palace, but is hardly the idol of 
the farmers. He could take the place Baldwin held in the twenties. I rather 
think he will. 

On the back Conservative benches I would pick Mr. Spearman and Sir Ian 
Horobin to make the best argued, most coherent and indeed courageous 
speeches. Among under-secretaries I find Mr. Deedes compelling in spite of 
his appalling briefs, and Mr. Derek Walker-Smith’s Union style of the 
enfant terrible is still irresistible. Last, but not by a long chalk least, there is 
Mr. Heath, an admirable chief whip clearly not destined to slip from that 
post to the obscurity of the Lords and the City. When he goes into a Ministry 
there are several assistants worthy of his place including the Scottish Whip, ~ 
Mr. Galbraith. 
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Turning to the Opposition the most notable feature of their performance in 
the House has been its lack of fire. Mr. Gaitskell and Mr. Wilson have made 
cutting attacks on the Government’s financial policy. But even over the 
Butler second budget there has been no belly surge of real outrage. Mr. 
Bevan, presented with the wide target of the grossly misconceived Cyprus 
policy, has failed to generate much fervour. I cannot help feeling that the 
thoughts of the Opposition often stray from the current business of the 
House. They must be thinking about their policy pamphlets or engaged in 
internal party affairs. Perhaps their leaders, so intent on fostering the not 
very deep-rooted unity of the past twelve months, are a little frightened of 
potential frondeurs on the back benches. Their anxiety to escape from 
Westminster during the Suez crisis was astonishing. They bent over back- 
wards in assisting the Government to rid itself of Parliament on time. I 
cannot believe that Sir Winston, had he been leader of the Opposition, 
would have allowed the Government to pack up the House of Commons 
during a first-class crisis. But the appearance of unity in his party (which 
could not have been long preserved had the House continued to sit) is the 
dominating theme of Mr. Gaitskell at the moment. Nevertheless he has 
made some first-class speeches and established himself as a potential Prime 
Minister of no mean order. Miscalculations over the business which the 
House should discuss—apart from the Suez performance, there was the long 
delay in debating Cyprus and the false issues of the Egyptian tanks and the 
Frogman—will soon be forgotten. They make me a little uneasy, however, 
about his political judgement. 

Among Mr. Gaitskell’s followers, Mr. Healey and Mr. Jenkins have both 
improved their growing reputations. I think it is reasonable too to put in a 
modest word for the Liberals: over the Restrictive Practices Bill and on 
economic affairs generally a consistent and effective line has been pursued. 
Considering the inconsistencies in the Government’s free enterprise policy it is 
vital to have some critics who probe from a free enterprise standpoint. 

The atmosphere in the House has seldom been electric. Attendances in the 
middle reaches of debates have been low. This may be due to the person- 
alities of our leaders. It may be due to the feeling that important decisions 
are being taken elsewhere. It may be due to general contentment. For, 
though the middle classes may be restless, they are not hungry. A good deal 
of credit, however, should be given to Mr. Butler, who, in spite of misfortune 
and illness, has led the House quite excellently. ai 

Three miscellaneous—but perhaps inwardly related—phenomena strike me. 
The disappearance of the British Foreign Secretary and the shrinkage of 
British Foreign policy. The stories of Cyprus and Egypt should be set as 
text-book cases of how not to conduct Imperial and Foreign Affairs. Even 
the sabre-rattling over Suez has a hollow ring and the sabre is wielded rather 
uncomfortably by the Prime Minister. Secondly, the growing power of the 
Civil Service must soon present a serious problem over their anonymity. The 
clutter of minor bills, the innumerable difficulties quoted by Ministers as a 
reason for cautious inaction, the performance of the Home Office, all show a 
Government run from behind. In the circumstances how long can the fiction 
of ministerial responsibility be maintained? Thirdly, the dislike of Parlia- 
ment for politics. To take an extreme example of this consider the recent 
debate on Scottish Industry and Trade: the burden of the Opposition’s case 
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was that Scottish Industry was not investing enough. And the Government 
counter by asking whose fault this was. Who made the noblest promises of 
more for consumption? Who milked private savers but would not face up to 
totalitarian methods of government surveys? It did not. The Secretary of 
State read a brief with about as much punch as the speeches prepared for 
Royal Persons at the unveiling of statues—and with about as much relevance 
to the debate. It was, as I say, an extreme but not untypical example of 
front bench oratory. 

If the Government want to inspire Parliament and capture the imagination 
of the country let them consider the following changes: Sir Jan Horobin and 
Sir Alec Spearman to the Treasury, Lord Hinchingbroke in charge of 
Transport, Lord Coleraine to Foreign Affairs, Mr. Walter Elliot and Sir 
Robert Boothby to Scotland and the Colonies (either to either—they are both 
under-developed areas), Lord Bracken to Defence, and Mr. Montgomery 
Hyde, or Mr. Simon to the Home Office. There are plenty of good members 
to fill other jobs, Mr. Ormsby-Gore, Mr. Fletcher-Cooke, Mr. Orr and 
Mr. Cooper for instance. I certainly should not agree with all the doings of 
such a government, nor, I confess, would their course be very straight. But 
they might get somewhere—and they would put some pep back into politics. 

J. GRIMOND 


EGYPT AND THE CANAL 


HE conference convened in London on August 16th showed how 

promptly and deeply all five continents of the world were concerned in 

President Nasser’s decision, made only three weeks earlier, to 
“nationalize” the Suez Canal Company. Speed being a keynote of the age, 
` the upshot in what may be called the revolt of Egypt against the West and 
her defiance of the combined power of the three chief western nations had 
been quickly made manifest. No sooner were the British forces evacuated 
from the canal zone in April last in conformity with the Anglo-Egyptian 
agreement reached in Cairo on July 27th, 1954, than three things, closely 
connected with each other, took place: Colonel Nasser made a gesture to 
Russia; Britain and the United States withdrew the offer previously made to 
finance the Aswan dam; and Colonel Nasser annexed the Suez Canal 
Company. “ Annexed” is a fair word, because the Egyptian Government’s 
promulgation of a law purporting to nationalize the canal as from July 26th 
last violated a clear treaty obligation and was an equally clear impulse of 
what Colonel Nasser called “ independent sovereignty,” asserting itself over 
all other considerations. 

It may be that the cynics will turn up their eyebrows, not at Egypt, but at 
her critics. What else, they may ask, do you expect? Persia and the oil, 
Egypt and the canal: these -are instances of this modern fashion of the 
“ nationalization ” of assets which was made possible by the folly and the 
crime of two world wars, whose main result was the ensconcing of govern- 
ments in positions of almost unbounded power, unrestrained by morality or 
reason. The canal had been built, financed and maintained by others, and is 
of international importance. Without a by-your-leave or firm offer of 
compensation Egypt decided to take it. 

In this recent instance of governmental “ smash and grab,” a distinction 
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needs to be made between its two main implications, the one strategic, the 
other economic and financial. The economic and financial consequence is 
substantial, the strategic almost negligible. 

Let the latter aspect be considered first. No less a strategist than Sir 
Winston Churchill is on record to pronounce judgment. What we used to 
call strategy has been deflated by the thermonuclear developments. The 
Anglo-Egyptian agreement, or “ heads of agreement,” initialed in Cairo on 
July 27th, 1954, by Mr. Anthony Head and Colonel Nasser gave rise to an 
interesting debate in the British House of Commons, made more interesting 
- by what has now taken place. The agreement provided for the complete 
withdrawal of British forces from the Suez Canal zone within twenty months 
from the date of signature of the agreement. It was made for a seven-year 
period from that date. It stipulated that during the last twelve months of the 
period the two governments should consult together upon the necessary 
arrangements that would fall due when the period expired. The canal 
military zone was to be maintained, and provision was made for its immediate 
re-militarization in the event of an attack by an outside Power upon any 
Arab League State or upon Turkey. 

What may be called the die-hard reaction provoked in the House of 
Commons on July 29th, 1954, forces itself into the memory. Captain Charles 
Waterhouse, for instance, (a Conservative member) declared that in the piece 
of paper dated two days earlier we had got all that was left of eighty years of 
British endeavour, thought and foresight in Egypt. “I and my friends,” he 
said, “ had feared that there would be a sell-out. This is not a sell-out. 
It is a give-away.” That was the sort of thing that was flung at Sir Winston 
Churchill from his own back benches. What he answered must be remembered 
among the best things he ever said, and he has said many fine things. It is 
particularly relevant to the questions raised today by Colonel Nasser’s rape 
of the canal. “I have not,” said Sir Winston, “in the slightest degree 
concealed the fact, in public speech, how much I regretted the course of 
events in Egypt. I have not held my mind closed to the tremendous changes 
that have taken place in the whole strategic position in the world which 
make the thoughts which were well-founded and well-knit together a year ago 
obsolete—absolutely obsolete—and which have changed the opinions of 
every competent soldier that I have been able to meet.... Iam not going to 
attempt to lay these arguments before the House, but I should be quite 
prepared to do so, and to show how utterly out of all proportion the Suez 
Canal and the position which we hold in Egypt are to-the appalling develop- 
ments and the appalling spectacles which imagination raises before us. 
Merely to try to imagine in outline and to portray the first few weeks of a war 
as it would be now, under conditions which we did not know about when this 
session commenced, and about which we had not been told—merely to 
portray that picture and submit it to the House, would, I am sure, convince it 
of the obsolescence of the base and of the sense of proportion which is 
vitally needed at the present time, not only in military dispositions but in all 
our attempts to establish human relationships between the nations.” 

In other words Sir Winston begged his own followers not to cry over spilt 
milk. We have reached the position where the Suez Canal at one end and 
Gibraltar at the other end of a Mediterranean Sea which was once of decisive 
import in the strategy of armed sovereign States have lost their strategic 
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value. The thermonuclear weapon has dictated an entirely new approach to 
what we used to call strategic problems. 

The financial and economic aspect of the matter, however, is important. 
It is not affected by the atomic bomb. Every maritime nation uses the Suez 
Canal. Colonel Nasser assures the world that under Egyptian control and 
ownership the ships of all nations would be able to use the canal as before. 
Of what value, however, is an assurance from the lips of one who has stolen 
(if for the moment a spade be called a spade) the assets of the Suez Canal 
Company without even a guarantee of compensation and in violation of an 
Egyptian formal obligation? And apart from the person of Colonel Nasser 
himself the prospect opens of a single-handed Egyptian control of a waterway 
~ of vast economic importance to the whole world. What Colonel Nasser says 
is not the important thing. Today in the devastated fields of international 
relations words are used as means to an end without relevance to their literal 
meaning or respect for their implication. In the classic case of the Kremlin’s 
use of words, it would probably by now cause surprise to those who use them 
that anyone should regard them as anything but a cold weapon. Just as in the 
last hot war a Russian claim would not bear analytical examination—indeed 
when it was pointed out to a Russian ambassador that Russia’s cumulative 
claim to the taking of German prisoners amounted in a few weeks to a total 
exceeding the whole population of Germany, he answered simply that if the 
claim succeeded in deceiving anybody it served its purpose—so in the cold 
wars of the atomic age words are regarded as having served their purpose if 
they succeed in an intended deception or other intended purpose. In this 
field Colonel Nasser seems to be an apt student. It may be that French and 
British tears are wasted over assets already lost (as lost they are almost bound 
to be whatever combined retaliatory action be taken by France, Britain, the 
United States and other associated Powers); but the residuary threat has to be 
faced of damage to the general fabric of confidence. 

Confidence is the very fount and origin of international commerce. It is 
true that in our time, so accustomed have we become to shocks in this 
matter, we tend to take a good deal for granted and to take in our stride such 
things as (for instance) the annexation of foreign assets and property in 
South America or the Middle East; yet each new default, each new act of 
financial piracy, acts as a deterrent to future enterprise, enterprise being the 
handmaid of confidence. When Britain and Germany went to war with each 
other in that fatal August of 1914, how few were the prophets who could 
foretell the depth of disaster that would logically follow. It is one part of the 
bill that we foot today that the Suez Canal and Middle Eastern oil become the 
object of a sort of aggression that conforms to the spirit of war. It is unfor- 
tunate that the United States and Britain made promise of financial help for 
the dam, only to withdraw it. It played incidentally into Russia’s hands. 

It is not surprising that Russia’s finger is in this, as it is in all contemporary 
pies of discord. As an active force communism resulted from the first World 
War. Its empire spread over half the world as a result of the second World 
War. It still thrives on discord. Many of its incidental results have still to be 
faced. It caused little surprise when Russia announced her acceptance of the 
invitation to attend the London Conference on August 16th, nor that in 
doing so she proposed that invitations be sent also to nearly all the other 
States not invited. Russia loves world conferences. She loves platforms. 
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Even in accepting the invitation for herself (and in proposing that the 
conference be postponed to the end of the month to give time for more 
preparation) she plunged into all the controversial argument that could have 
been expected. It has been one of Russia’s purposes these past forty years to 
foment and organize dissension, discontent and distress, for they are the 
breeding ground of communism. What has now to be faced as the immediate 
result of Colonel Nasser’s action is a world-wide spectacle of cold warfare, 
East being ranged against West and communists against non-communists, 
conducted with all the vulgarity and lack of honest dealing which has been a 
feature of communist argument for nearly half a century. 

Whatever be the financial loss that now becomes inevitable for the pioneers 
of the canal or the disruption that will afflict international trade during a 
transitional period, there is no doubt in any fair mind that Sir Anthony Eden 
is right in making a stand and in putting the emphasis on the international 
scope of the canal’s function. Its function is vital to many countries, not 
including Egypt herself. The argument that nowadays governments are 
entitled to nationalize industries and assets—it has been done in Britain, as 
Sir Anthony observed—falls down before the argument that no government is 
entitled to “ nationalize ” assets which are not national, that is, which neither 
belong to the country where they happen to be situated, nor are of exclusive 
interest to that country. The nationalization of coal is one thing. The taking 
over of a canal built, financed and maintained by others and vital to many, is 
another. It amounts truly to piracy. 

How can it be allowed that so many nations be placed at the mercy of one 
man, whether Colonel Nasser or his successors? The obvious and only 
solution, proposed by the West, is not to nationalize but to internationalize 
the canal, with compensation to the present owners, full freedom for the ships 
of the world, and adequate financial profit to Egypt. 

GEORGE GLASGOW 


THE NEW SITUATION IN MOROCCO 


LTHOUGH an acknowledged fact since March 2nd, Morocco’s 

independence will take some three years before becoming compléte. 

The take over and integration into one country of the two protectorates 
and the international zone of Tangier is a big undertaking. The Moroccan 
leaders realise this, and, despite the impatience of the illiterate masses to 
throw out all “ colonialists,”’ they are not tackling all questions at once. 
The negotiations between the Sultan’s Government and France and Spain are 
only just beginning. Whereas France wants interdependence, which finds 
little favour with the Moroccans, Spain is content with co-operation. In 
reality it will work out the same, the Moors playing off one country against 
the other to obtain the maximum benefits from both. Although independent, 
Morocco’s frontiers are yet to be fixed. In the north the Spanish claim the 
ports of Ceuta and Melilla as part of Spain. This question was not tackled 
during the Sultan’s recent visit to Madrid to sign the termination of the 
Spanish protectorate. In the south the Moroccans want the frontier pushed 
back to include the Spanish possessions of Ifni, Rio de Oro and French 
Mauretania. This also remains to be negotiated. The eight nations, 
Britain among them, who since the Treaty of Algeciras in 1906 have admin- 
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istered the International zone of Tangier have already agreed to its integration 
with the rest of Morocco. So far nothing in Tangier has changed, the 
Moroccan Government giving their whole attention to more pressing 
problems. 

Meanwhile terrorism, chiefly in the south zone which rose to a peak just 
before the Sultan’s return, is dying down. Mohammed V, who has agreed to 
rule constitutionally, formed his government from the two most powerful 
parties, the Istiqlal (Independance party) and the P.D.I. (the democratic 
party of independence). A third party, the P.U.I., has headquarters in 
Tangier. There is little Communism in Morocco and no official party. 
Apart from the Sultan one of the leading men is El Fassie who started the 
Istiqlal party and was the first to oppose the French. During his exile he 
lived in Cairo. Another was Ahmed Balafrej the Foreign Minister. The day 
the French exiled Sultan Mohammed Ben Yussef, August 20, 1953, and 
encouraged the Berber pasha of Marrakesh, El Glaoui, to proclaim Ben 
Arafa Sultan, they signed the end of their protectorate. Although they have 
done.an immense amount for Morocco during their forty-four years, it will 
be a long time before the Moroccans forgive them for exiling the Sultan. 
Neither can they forget France’s efforts to prevent their independence. Only 
when the whole country seethed with revolt did the French reluctantly allow 
the Sultan’s return. The Moors know this. Although Paris held out for 
interdependence, they had irretrevably lost face. Perhaps it is lucky for 
Morocco’s internal peace that El Glaoui died after an operation at the time of 
Mohammed V’s return. 

Spain’s position was different. Their protectorate, much smaller and 
poorer, never meant much to them except for prestige value. General Franco 
had not forgotten France’s treatment of him at the end of the war, and they 
never consulted Madrid about exiling the Sultan. Therefore the Spanish 
authorities were only too pleased to encourage the Jalifa—nominally the 
Sultan’s representative at Tetuan—to refuse allegiance to Ben Arafa. All the 
Caids of the Spanish protectorate reaffirmed their allegiance to the exiled 
Sultan. There were several serious incidents on the frontier between the 
two Protectorates, and Paris and Madrid exchanged acrimonious notes. 
When France was obliged to negotiate the country’s independence, Spain 
quickly followed suit with much propaganda directed to all the Arab states. 
Mobammed V was given an enthusiastic welcome in Spain, but the thorny 
question of the “ plazas de Soberania ” Ceuta and Melilla was not touched. 
A special commission has arrived in Tetuan, capital of the ex- protectorate, 
to negotiate the handover. Because neither Spain nor France trained the 
natives to take over, the Moroccan Government is faced with a serious 
shortage of qualified men. Their chief necessity are engineers and doctors. 
In the autumn they hope to open a school for lawyers. The postal service has 
been in the hands of the French, Spanish and at Tangier and Tetuan the 
British also. 

Morocco’s independence and unification under one government and 
headquarters at Rabat presents unusual difficulties. The Moroccans must 
take over from three different systems. At the declaration of independence 
all frontiers were abolished and visas no longer necessary. The old pro- 
tectorates are now known as the south zone and the north zone. Eventually 
the currency for the whole country will be the Moroccan franc. This 
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replaced the silver Aasani in 1938. However, thé Spanish are still negotiating 
for the retention of the peseta as second currency. This is not favoured by the 
Moors as it is not “ their” money. For the present, there is little outward 
difference in the public services. The French and Spnaish officials are still at 
their posts, but each department is now under a Moroccan minister. The 
French and Spanish police officers remain, but only obey the orders of 
Si Lajhzaoui, Directeur de la Sureté Nationale in the Moroccan Government. 
The Europeans are still judged by the same_„ courts with Moroccan and 
European lawyers and judges. The Moroccans are still judged by native 
courts. This will in time be replaced by one judicial system on much the 
same lines for the whole country and for both Europeans and Moors alike. 

Although the take-over is gradual, the French colons are uneasy. Many 
are leaving. Some are returning to France while others are emigrating to 
South America. Despite the reiterated assurances of the Sultan and other 
chief men that all Europeans, their belongings and religion will be respected, 
the French are uncertain of the future. Till now they have been the masters 
and always used the “ tz” when speaking to Moroccans: now they them- 
selves are the outsiders, and many of the agitators have spread the beliefamong 
the ‘illiterate that they will now be given all European possessions, especially 
Jand. The future is particularly uncertain for those who belong to Présence 
Frangaise, who staunchly supported the puppet Sultan. The Spanish are 
looked on much more favourably because the Moors know they have always 
taken their part. But in the enthusiasm and quick tempers of nationalism, 
this attitude might easily change if Spain does not give up Ceuta and Melilla. 

The new State already has its army. The Royal Moroccan Army of 
fifteen thousand men is equipped by the French. There is also the Army of 
Liberation, guerrillas organised by the Istiqlal to fight the French. The 
Moroccans are now trying to incorporate them in the official army. However, 
some of these guerrillas still attack the French from their mountain strongholds. 
These disturbances are now dealt with by the Moroccans themselves. The 
remaining units of the French army are being kept in reserve or used along the 
borders with Algeria to prevent gun-running. This leads to flare-ups and 
pitched battles because the Moroccans openly take the part of the Algerian 
nationalists. For the present the “ colons ” have the French Army and Air 
Force to give them a sense of security. The Moroccans, however, want to 
see these units withdrawn as soon as possible. This is one of the most 
mportant questions yet to be settled. Because of the uncertainty of the 
future for Europeans the price of real estate has fallen greatly. Even the boom 
town of Tangier is in a slump. The Tangier question is not yet fully settled. 
For the present the International Administration continues to direct the 
affairs of the cosmopolitan port, but only in a municipal capacity under Rabat. 
Within a short time a Moroccan Governor will arrive to replace the present 
Belgian Administrator. The different diplomatic missions to the court of 
Morocco, many now elevated to Embassies, are now at Rabat. The 
Moroccans talk of a special status for Tangier along the present lines or 
making it a free port. Meanwhile, because of the influx from the south zone 
to take advantage of the exchanges and prices, permits now have to be obtained 
to move from one zone to the other. Tangier residents are excepted. These 
permits are of course issued now by the Moroccans. The old frontiers 
between the zones have also been kept for the present for customs purposes. 
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Inevitably the illiterate natives’ attitude towards Europeans is cheeky and 
difficult. Every trade is organising trade unions and there have been strikes 
for higher wages. There is also a lot of unemployment all over Morocco’ 
because of the closing of many factories and sale of farms. The majority of 
Moroccans want to get rid of the last vestiges of European influence, but their 
head men realise the necessity of allowing Europeans to remain at their posts 
until their own people can be trained. Also they have yet to negotiate the 
future of the U.S. air bases with the Americans. The wave of nationalism that 
has swept Morocco during the last five years has united both the Berbers and 
Arabs under the Sultan more than at any previous time. The three political 
parties are working together and their chiefs, among them Allal El Fassi, 
returned from exile in Cairo, all profess fervent homage to Mahammed V. 
The Moroccan authorities are facing the future with level heads. It remains 
to be seen if they make enough success of it to attract European trade and 
investments and become a strong link between the East.and West. 

Tangier. M. BULL 


TURNING POINT IN CHINA? 


HE third session of the National People’s Congress in June may well 

prove a turning point in the development of Communism in China. 

It should be remembered that the 1,045 members are hand-picked. 
In the lowest grade of People’s Congresses, for groups of villages and small 
towns, a prepared list of candidates is elected not by ballot but by show of 
hands. These congresses choose from their own members those for the 
hsien or county congresses, the same method being used for the election of 
provincial congresses, and thence for the N.P.C. That by this means the 
Government had ensured a parliament of yes-men seemed clear from the 
undiluted chorus of praise from the N.P.C. sessions in 1954 and °55. But the 
hallmark of the third was undiluted criticism. No fewer than 176 motions of 
complaint were moved, covering agriculture, industry and the need of 
freedom of thought and discussion. Even more remarkable was the con- 
ciliatory tone of Ministers in admitting grounds for complaint and promising 
redress, 

It may be of interest to review briefly the steps by which, since the Com- 
munist Government was formally installed by the nominated Chinese People’s 
Political Consultative Conference in October, 1949, such omnipotence 
extending to the humblest coolie as China had never known, has been 
concentrated in a handful of men at the top. For the first three years the 
Communists were busy completing the division of landlords’ estates among 
the peasants—on an average half an acre per family, though as little as a 
fifth in the densely populated South; crushing reactionaries and Nationalist 
“ bandits ” (2,000,000 are admitted by Peking to have been slaughtered); in 
the famous “five anti’s” campaign (“ anti” tax evasion, cheating the 
Government, etc.) to bring the business community to heel and extract 
money from it; the humiliating “ brain-washing” of the intellectuals, 
among them mén of world-wide reputation, to cleanse them of bourgeois 
heresies; and filling the country with hundreds of thousands of cadres to 
enforce the Communist Party line. Other semi-official organizations 
charged with the same good work are the All-China Democratic Women’s 
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Federation which claims the incredible membérship of 76 million women; 
the highly disciplined New Democratic Youth League working chiefly in the 
country; the Young, Activists in industry and commerce; and even an 
organization of children from nine to fourteen years old, the Young Pioneers. 
The hateful sight of little monsters denouncing their parents as reactionaries 
is freely reported in the Communist papers which hold up the perpetrators for 
general admiration. Yet another device to check conspiracy and encourage 
espionage among ordinary citizens was the formation in all towns of residents’ 
groups, each containing about thirty households under a chairman whose 
duty it was to know the conditions of each family, its friends, finances, 
thought, and to keep the police informed. It is easily imagined how each 
family for sheer self-protection would spy upon its neighbours to curry 
favour with the chairman. i 

By 1953 the Communist Party evidently felt secure enough to show its hand; 
and in the autumn a conference of all the chief industrialists and merchants 
was called in Peking to hear the Party’s “ new general line.” The State’s 
policy for private enterprise and capital was “to use it, control it and 
eventually abolish it.” For some time already the State had taken command 
of the chief industries and extended its hold on others by joint State-private 
enterprise concerns, in which the owners worked for the State but were allowed 
a share of the profits. But this was the first time that the State had plainly 
disclosed its intention to own and manage every form of industry and 
commerce, retail as well as wholesale even down to the tiny village shop and 
the pedlar’s pack. For the first time, too, the peasants were told that the 
agricultural co-operative groups in process of formation were the necessary 
prelude to the collectivization of all agriculture. In this process there are 
three stages. First comes the formation of mutual aid teams; labour is 
shared but the peasant remains owner of his land and cattle. Next, the semi- 
socialist co-operative in which land is pooled but the peasant still owns his 
cattle and tools. Lastly the full fledged Agricultural Producer Co-operative in 
which, except for a bit of ground allowed to each member for vegetable 
garden, all land, labour, beasts and implements are held in common and the 
profits of the whole A.P.C. are paid out in dividends, after taxation, expenses 
and money put to reserves have been covered. It will be realized that the 
transition from A.P.C.’s to total collectivisation of agriculture will be hardly 
more than a formality. 

It has to be said that the Chinese Communists have been more cautious in 
their approach to the peasants than their Russian exemplars. There has been 
none of Stalin’s ferocious bludgeoning; theoretically at least the principle of 
voluntariness on the peasant’s part is, or was to be, observed. But no one 
acquainted with the peasant’s individualism and his devotion to his land 
need be told how he resented the prospect of being robbed of the little farm 
so lately given him, his buffalo if he had one, his farming tools, and himself 
reduced to become a serf of the remote State, his only connexion with which 
was through the rural cadres whose sole qualification to boss him was a 
smattering of Marxist dogma, whose arrogance made him boil, whose ignor- 
ance of farming reduced him to bitter mockery. 

In the north, where the Communists have been longest in contro] and 
population is least dense, the “co-ops” appear to have been most easily 
installed. But elsewhere trouble quickly sprang up: this is not rumour but the 
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evidence of many articles in Peking papers and of three directives issued by the 
State Council in 1954 ordering the rural cadres—it is never the C.P. policy 
which is at fault but always its local agents—to mend their ways and in 
matters of cultivation to “ learn humbly from the farmer.” Special anxiety 
was caused by the enormous slaughter of cattle due to the meagre prices 
paid by the co-op. and the deaths through neglect of many beasts which it 
was no longer anyone’s business to care for. Another trouble was that many 
poor peasants sold their land to the rich peasants and drifted to the towns, 
thus striking at the fundamental socialist doctrine of equality. By the 
beginning of 1955 the situation was so serious that the State Council issued an 
order to the farmers that that year they must produce 10,000,000 more tons of 
grain, 225,000 tons more cotton, and correspondingly more livestock, 
oil seeds, hemp and tobacco. China’s tremendous concentration on heavy 
industry has enormously increased the burden on the farmers whose labour 
still has to pay for all the machinery bought from Russia, the feeding of the 
increased number of industrial workers now estimated at 100 million; and 
with all this 50,000,000 peasants have been turned from growing food to 
cash crops. It is hardly surprising that agricultural production has lagged far 
behind the rise in industrial output. Enlarging on the State Council’s edict 
the official People’s Daily told the rural cadres that unless they can speed up 
the formation of the co-ops by making the peasant understand how much 
better off he will be in them, the whole movement may collapse and “ food 
production will be unable to meet the people’s needs for a considerable time.” 

We do not know what wrangling in high quarters lay behind the State 
Council order in March, 1955, that no może co-ops must be formed until 
the 6,500 then existing had been brought to full efficiency. But in his famous 
edict in July Mao Tse-tung compared the doubters who wished to abandon 
the formation of co-ops to “an old woman tottering along on her bound 
feet, afraid of the dragon in front and the tiger behind.” The co-ops, he 
ordered, must be doubled by Dec. 31st. When father says turn we all turn. 
By the required date there were not 1,300,000 co-ops but 1,900,000. And by 
last May Liao Lu-yen, Minister of Agriculture, announced that ninety per 
cent of all peasant households had been enrolled in co-operative groups. 
This tremendous “Upsurge of Socialism in the Countryside” (title of a book - 
extolling the triumph of Mao’s order, published in Peking last December) 
evidently determined the Executive Committee to do likewise in respect of 
industry and business, the whole of which it was announced in January must 
be Stateified (if the word may be allowed) at once: to simplify the process, 
not individual businesses one by one, but the whole of each industry or trade, 
shops included, would be taken over en masse. Peking papers followed with 
absurd descriptions of everybody’s joy in having his business snuffed out by 
the State. Parades were held in Peking and other cities to demonstrate the 
public delight, and interviews were published with shopkeepers who 
declared that the change would save them from ruin. But reflection on the 
vast practical complications of executing the C.E.C.’s decision acted like a 
cold douche and another order was issued that firms and shops must carry on 
as they were for another six months. 

The above survey shows the enormous machinery built up by the Govern- 
ment to monopolize power (it is doubtful whether all the bureaucracies of the 
former dynasties would equal that of the Communists, not counting the 
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police and a standing army of at least two millions) and how they have used it. 
For the resistance they have excited we come to the voices raised in the 
N.P.C. last June. Most of the members had travelled to Peking, some from 
very far away, and what they knew of their own districts was reinforced by 
others through which they passed. Lack of consumer goods (textiles and 
household requisites), due to the neglect of light industry while all the 
pressure is devoted to heavy products, is universal. There is wide discontent 
over the State monopoly of the purchase and distribution of grain introduced 
two years ago; no one knows how much he will be left with. Dividends paid 
by co-ops are far below what was promised, and parents are keeping away 
their children from school (in China, unequalled for its passion for education) 
in order to help keep the pot boiling. The managers of the co-ops waste large 
sums on extravagant buildings, unnecessary roads and sports grounds. 
An inquiry into how State loans are spent had been ordered by the Govern- 
ment before the N.P.C. met. 

The grievances of businessmen were elaborated at a conference of 200 of 
them called in Peking after the N.P.C. session by the Government. Chief of 
them were that manufacturers, instead of being free to buy what and where 
they please, must obtain all raw materials from the State, which results in long 
delays, bad materials and shoddy manufactures; that the advice of experienced 
managers is brushed aside by Marxist bureaucrats; that the same ignorant 
bureaucrats are put in charge of foreign trade with resultant losses; that 
private shareholders in State-private-enterprises do not get their fair dividends, 
and never until after long delays. Without hesitation Vice-Premier Chen 
Yun promised all-round redress. That the Party’s policy could be at fault was 
of course inadmissible. But, he said, “ China had reached a stage where a 
free market could to some extent develop within the framework of replanned 
economy ”; the Government, he added, had already been devising “ new and 
more satisfactory methods ” to that end. 

For the peasant’ co-operatives Liao Lu-yen, the agricultural Minister, 
presented to the N.P.C. an entirely new set of regulations to meet popular 
discontent, the essential point of which is that peasants must not be baulked 
of their expectation of larger incomes, and that if a co-op’s total revenue falls 
off owing to floods, drought, etc., the peasants’ incomes must be the first 
charge before anything is put to reserves. It is also admitted by the State 
Council that the wages in factories, mines, etc., did not in 1954 and ’55 keep 
pace with increased productivity, and the wages of the 18,510,000 workers 
are to be increased on an average 14.5 per cent., retrospectively from April Ist. 
Piece-rate payment is to be encouraged instead of the promotion of 
“ Stakhanovites,” whose arrogance and bullying are resented by the trade 
unions. 

Last, but certainly not least, a new call is made for the services of scientists 
and intellectuals. Most of the former were trained in Britain or America, 
the intellectuals either abroad or under foreign teachers. Despised by the 
Marxists for their “ bourgeois ideology ” they have been pushed on one side; 
if taken into a Government department they were set to the most ignominious 
duties; many were reduced to beggary. So far back as last February the 
Central Executive Committee proclaimed that the intellectuals represented 
capital which China could not afford to lose and they must be reinstated. 
Now the Academy of Science is to enrol seven times the number of its 
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members in 1955, and is to appoint a committee of 400 specialists to.study 
scientific practices in all foreign countries. (Hitherto Russian methods have 
been exclusively followed.) Concurrently the official People’s Daily has been 
publishing articles and letters advocating free discussion on science, art and 
education which a little time ago would have brought the writers to the block. 
It is only a year since the well-known Communist writer Hu Feng was 
arraigned as a deviationist for advocating such freedom, purged of all his 
offices, expelled from the N.P.C., and when last heard of was to be tried as an 
agent of Chiang Kai-Shek and the imperialists. 

Such striking changes can have only one explanation—namely that the 
Communists are obliged to make them. Their whole aim is to make China a 
great Power and they have gone some way towards it already. China. 
occupies a position internationally unknown since the reign of the early 
Manchus. But for complete success the Communists must have the people 
on their side. The wisest Emperors, even that born autocrat the Empress 
Dowager Tzu Hsi, never disregarded the strength of public opinion. But it is 
remarkable that the Chinese people, so regimented and muzzled as they 
have been in the past seven years, should be able to tell the Communists so 
firmly that they must drive with a lighter rein. The Far Eastern Economic 
Review, of Hongkong, hitherto the sharpest critic of the Communist regime, 
says in its issue of June 28th:— 

There has been a great change in the political atmosphere of China and all who 
have witnessed this transformation call it a kind of relaxation. Fear and terror 


are giving way to an entirely new sense of security... . China begins to walk at 
her own gait and with her own mind. 


Perhaps the future will be decided by the 400 millions of the “ blue-gowned.” 
The peasants have enabled Mao Tse-tung to make one revolution; they may 
force him to make another—in the Chinese mould. O. M. GREEN 


GERMAN MILITARISM 

LEVEN years after the most disastrous defeat in its history, a defeat 
Errien brought about its own dissolution, the German Army has become 

once again a topical and urgent problem. “ What is Militarism ?” 
may seem a naive question for the historians of a country. which experienced 
the twelve years of Nazi power to put to themselves; and yet there is a 
considerable and interesting difference of opinion among German writers. 
Professor Gerhard Ritter, one of the most distinguished of their number and 
himself a victim of the Gestapo after the failure of the 20th July plot, has 
devoted much energy to the development of this theme. His Staatskunst und 
Kriegshandwerk, begun during the war (the first volume was published in 
1954), traced. the conflict between political and military policy in Prussia up 
to the age of Bismarck and Moltke, and is based on a definition of Militarism 
regarded by many of his critics as inadequate: “ the problem of Militarism is 
but the search for the right relationship between Staatskunst (Raison d’ état) 
and Kriegshandwerk (the instrument of war). Militarism is an exaggeration 
and overvaluation of things military in which this relationship becomes an 
unhealthy one. Militarism is to be found where the warlike aspects of 
political conflict are over-emphasized or where the technical necessities of 
strategy, real or supposed, win the upper hand over rational political 

calculation.” 
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For Ritter the exponent of this healthy relationship between Staatskunst 
and Kriegshandwerk was the—to Anglo-Saxon ears—arch-militarist Clause- 
witz with his famous dictum, “ War is but the continuation of politics by 
other means.” This statement was, in Ritter’s opinion, unlike much of the 
teaching which the great philosopher-strategist drew from the contemporary 
practice of Napoleon, by no means a revolutionary one. Rather it was 
the accepted maxim of the eighteenth-century monarchies with their “cabinet 
wars”; and Ritter, like Professor Butterfield, looks back almost with nostalgia 
to the eighteenth century as the age of limited wars for limited objectives, 
standing between the religious fury of the seventeenth and the national fury of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. For him the great heretic, the 
propagator of militaristic nationalism in our time, was Ludendorff, who 
became virtual Dictator of Germany in the last two years of World War I 
and published in 1936 his tract on “ Total War”. “ Politics must serve the 
purposes of Strategy,” or even—the exact reversal of the dictum of Clausewitz 
— A healthy politics is the continuation of War in peacetime with other 
means.” Ritter contrasts the cautious political wisdom of Metternich in 
1813 with the behaviour of Gneisenau “ descending on Paris like the Avenging 
Angel ” and of the Prussian patriots, Fichte’s rhetoric ringing in their ears, 
convinced they were executing Divine Justice. The strained relations 
between military and political leadership which then arose were paralleled 
sixty years later in the Franco-Prussian war. Moltke, the pure strategist, 
demands nothing less than the total destruction of the enemy’s fighting 
power, while Bismarck, the European statesman, must think in terms of that 
highly intricate Staatssystem in whose preservation Germany was at least as 
vitally interested as the other powers. 

Ritter, then, would regard the relationship between political and military 
authority to be found in the Franco-Prussian and still more in the Austro- 
Prussian war as the ideal. With the revaluation of Bismarck which has 
begun in Anglo-Saxon countries—where perhaps the great Prussian now 
enjoys higher prestige than in his own—we may well admit that the Bismarck 
of history bears little resemblance to the Man of Blood and Iron who was, 
until recently, presented to both the Anglo-Saxon and German publics. But it .. 
is when Ritter extends his thesis to the father of Frederick the Great, the 
Soldier-King of Prussia who introduced uniform as court dress and spent the 
carefully husbanded resources of his tiny state on his one luxury—the buying 
of outsize grenadiers for his Guards from neighbouring princes—that the 
reader wonders whether a too narrow definition of militarism has not been 
chosen. It is true that the Soldier-King was extrémely reluctant to indulge in 
warlike adventures, fearful perhaps for the lives of his precious grenadiers. 
But it was he who so organized the economic and social life of Prussia that 
Mirabeau could make his famous jest later in the century; that Prussia was 
not so much a state possessing an army as an army possessing a state. This 
“ Militarism ”—if such, pace Ritter, we may call it—accounts for much in 
later German history. Already in the seventeen-fifties Winckelmann shakes 
the dust of Prussia from his feet to rediscover what he supposes to be the 
glories of Classical Greece; Goethe and Schiller in Weimar do not even 
regard Potsdam with that secret admiration which the Athenians may have 
felt for Sparta; not until Fichte, Kleist, and Hegel does the glorification of the 
Prussian Spirit begin. The brilliant military successes which accompany 
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the founding of the Bismarckian Reich led to an extension of this military 
organization of society to the rest of Germany; a society wittily parodied, for 
example, in Karl Zuckmayer’s Der Hauptmann von Köpenick. 

That Wilhelmine Germany was in this sense a “ militaristic ” society can 
scarcely be denied; but while such an organization of society is strange and 
even repugnant to the Anglo-Saxon mind, it may be asked how far were other 
European land-states—Austria for example—organized socially on a very 
similar pattern. More important, can this sense of the word “ Militarism ” 
be related to that given to it by Ritter? Is, in fact, a society whose Vorbild 
is the Army and the military way of life necessarily aggressive in its foreign 
policy? Does it lead, in international affairs, to that state of permanent and 
total war, a Darwinian Existenzkampf on the human plane, which finds its 
horrifying justification in Ludendorff’s theories and the propaganda and 
practice of Goebbels and Hitler? Although Prussia was dubbed “ the pike 
in the fishpond ” of the European Staatssystem it would be hard to maintain 
that between the Ages of Frederick the Great and Bismarck Prussia showed 
much aggressive spirit. She took part with Russia and Austria in the 
partitions of Poland and with the Allies against revolutionary France; but 
the policy of Frederick William II was notorious for its timidity in the face of 
Napoleon, and it was General York who, by his insubordination, compelled 
the King to join the Allies. Similarly it was Britain who forced Prussia to 
annex the Rhine provinces; and during the whole period of the Holy Alliance 
Prussia’s policy was more cautious and conservative than that of Metternich. 
himself. As late as 1851 the King preferred to accept the Austrian snub a. 
Olmiitz rather than challenge the leadership of Germany. Bismarck, it 
is true, came to power with his promise to preserve the monarchical and 
military supremacy in Prussia and found in the Danish war a convenient way 
out of internal difficulties. Yet neither then nor later could it be said that 
“ militarism ” had determined the policies he so successfully carried through. 
With the years preceding the first World War the argument becomes more 
` plausible. Yet the undeniable folly of German policy in those years must be ` 
blamed on the political immaturity of the new Reich. The Naval policy, 
fruit of the Kaiser’s vanity and the needs of Big Business, is to be condemned 
precisely because of the lack of clear political purpose or control. The famous 
Schlieffen plan for the swift destruction of the French Army by a blow through 
neutral Belgium may have been militarily questionable—indeed there was 
something of imitative magic about it—but it is to be condemned on political 
grounds. It appears that the political implications of such an infringement of 
neutrality had not been considered. Yet the blame for this must lie not with 
the planners of the General Staff but with the Foreign Office which neglected 
its duty; and Ritter has proved that Bülow knew of the Schlieffen plan in 
1905 despite his subsequent denials. What a light these denials throw on the 
political condition of the Second Reich! The most that can be said against 
the military leaders is that they gave such prominence to technical considera- 
tions of mobilization—above all the timing—yet here again it was for the 
political leadership to impose its overall authority. The subsequent develop- 
ments are well known; the Kaiser soon wearied of the position of supreme 
War-Lord in a real war, and Bethmann-Hollweg, the liberal-minded Chancel- 
lor, allowed decision and initiative to drift into the hands of the High 
Command. This drift proved disastrous, for compromise is impossible for a 
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state whose foreign policy is identical with its military strategy. The un- 
restricted submarine warfare, designed to knock Britain out of the war; 
brought America into it and tipped the balance against Germany. Ludendorff 
refused to consider negotiation while Germany was still strong and appealed 
hysterically for an armistice when the army started to crack in September, 
1918. Could anything better illustrate that disturbance of the “ healthy 
relationship between the military and the political "—so disastrous for 
Germany—of which Ritter speaks? 

The defeat of Germany swept away the Hohenzollern monarchy and with it 
the Great General Staff. The Allies, impressed perhaps by the aura of 
mystery and glamour surrounding this institution in the Second Reich and no 
doubt regarding it as the hearth of Aggressive Militarism, had insisted on its 
abolition. In fact, under von Seeckt, it continued to exist in a more or less 
camouflaged form and, together with the so-called Black Reichswehr and the 
secret agreement with the Red Army, caused the Allies considerable anxiety. 
Looking back now and despite the attention given to these (admittedly illegal) 
activities by recent Anglo-Saxon writers there can be no doubt that the 
anxiety was misplaced. The new form of “ Militarism ”—though not in 
Ritter’s sense—was indeed unforeseen alike by the Allies and most educated 
Germans. The Weltanschauung of the Kaiser’s Quartermaster General, 
appropriated by the former corporal of the Great War, was finding new 
adherents precisely where: least expected, among those masses hitherto 
regarded as “ nationally unreliable.” Within a few years this new mass 
movement had driven into opposition those whom Mr. A. J. P. Taylor calls 
the “ Bismarckians,” including many who might be reckoned among the 
chief beneficiaries of a “ militarist ” revolution; among them the successor of 
Ludendorff and last real head of the old General Staff—General Ludwig Beck. 

We now possess a collection of Beck’s military studies, edited by General 
Hans Speidel, Rommel’s Chief of Staff, also a victim of the Gestapo after the 
20th July, and now chief German representative at NATO Headquarters. 
Beck is already well known as the leader—with Karl Goerdeler—of the 
Anti-Nazi opposition inside Germany during the war; a man, all witnesses 
agree, of the highest integrity, courage, and intellectual power. Slight, 
somewhat stern in appearance, taciturn, expecting as much of himself as of 
others, he is an embodiment of the Prussian motto mehr sein als scheinen. 
His personality is reminiscent of the great Moltke; more a scholar than a 
soldier to the public eye, modest, with the clear, precise style of the Moltke 
school and that receptiveness to new experience that Clausewitz had 
demanded of the military leader. That such a man would find the character 
and methods of Adolf Hitler unacceptable need not be emphasized; it was a 
feeling reciprocated by the Führer who had once shared with the Allies certain 
idées fixes about Prussian Generals. To him, the little Austrian corporal, 
they had been terrible, godlike figures; he expected to have to keep these 
bloodhounds on a short lead and was genuinely surprised to find that he had 
to drag them behind him into his warlike adventures. It is well known that 
Beck, incensed at the frivolous approach to international politics and to the 
use of the military force he had himself helped to build up, urged a combined 
démarche of the Generalitat and, having failed in this, resigned his post rather 
than take part in planning the assault on Czechoslovakia. His subsequent 
activity in opposition circles, where he was recognized not only by the soldiers 
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as the spiritual leader of Anti-Nazism, and his tireless work in bringing 
together resistors of very differing opinions, is becoming known as the 
literature on the German Resistance increases. Himself convinced that an 
oath taken to such a man as Hitler could not be considered morally binding, 
he approved Stauffenberg’s plan for an attempt on Hitler’s life, and was 
present in the Bendlerstrasse in that last, hopeless struggle to wrest control 
from the Nazis and save Germany from the fate she had prepared for herself. 

Much is now known of the German Resistance and justice is being tardily 
done to a very remarkable group of men and women, for whom the “ enemy ” 
was not to be found abroad, but in the ranks of their own nation. Little 
attention has, however, been paid to the varied motives or to the historical 
and social context from which resistance could spring. These essays of 
Beck’s, impersonal as they are, contain the moral and intellectual justification 
for his opposition to Hitler from 1938-1944; they are at once philosophic 
reflection and personal confession. The very titles read like a professional 
soldier’s confirmation of the theses of Gerhard Ritter. The essay, “ Did 
Germany possess a War policy in 1914?” is a frank and devastating criticism 
of that lack of political guidance which was discussed above; the essay 
“29th September, 1918” portrays from personal observation the hysteria 
at High Command on that fateful day—the fruit of four years of political 
neglect. Much in these essays has the classical ring of his forebears, Clause- 
witz and Moltke; the essays on “ Strategy ” and “ Leadership in war” are a 
silent, shattering criticism of Hitler as Oberster Kriegsherr. But the most 
interesting essays show the lessons which Beck drew from the experience of the 
first World War, and these were not primarily military—it is arguable, 
though Manstein defends Beck against Guderian’s attacks, that he failed to 
see the -significance of Panzer warfare—but political. In “ Germany in a 
coming war ” hedrops the significant remark, “ not in vain does history tell of 
wars which were lost before they had begun. The reasons were always 
political”; and, “ Germany can only win a war militarily, but she can lose 
it in many ways.” Above all he demands that strict subordination of the 
military to the political, and that degree of moral responsibility in the 
statesnian, which Ritter sees as the ideal. Most clearly is this apparent in the 
essay on “Total War” which amounts to an unconditional rejection of 
Ludendorff’s thesis; implicitly (it was delivered as a lecture in 1942) it is a 
rejection of Nazism, whose inner nihilism was to become visible to all with 
Goebbels’ proclamation of Total War after the fall of Stalingrad. ‘‘ Such a 
‘Total’ policy,” he remarks, “ may enable one to win a war but not to win the 
peace after it,” and “ such a war has the counter-effect of dictating a policy 
to the other side, which must lead logically to a similar extreme.” What an 
irony of history that it was the unconditional surrender policy of the Anglo- 
Saxon liberal Roosevelt—with its deliberate subordination of the political to 
the military*-which, combined with the propaganda of Goebbels, gave the 
world its first spectacle of a total war fought to its ghastly finish! 

This last essay is surely of great military significance. Not only in that it 
seeks a return to the classical teaching of Clausewitz on the relation between 
political and military matters, but because it resembles a bridge built from the 
world of military thought to the historical reflections of a man like Gerhard 
Ritter. It represents the conscious rejection by an eminent German military 
thinker of the presumptuous claims of the school of Ludendorff; its publica- 
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tion by the new leader of the German Army is a welcome sign. But indeed the 
time when we identified soldiers with militarists is past, and if there were 
danger of “ militarism ” in present-day Germany it would have to be looked 
for, as under Weimar, in other directions. No better proof of this can be 
found than in the tragedy of Beck’s own life and career. How strange a 
paradox that a soldier, in order to bring about a state of affairs in which 
strategy shall be subordinated to responsible statesmanship, is compelled to 
make use of the apparatus of a military putsch against the government of his 
country! Beck’s situation was unique in Prussian-German history; yet 
while it contradicts the thesis of Ritter, it does so in such strange and para- 
doxical a way that it may well be called the exception that proves the rule. 
But the direction of Ritter’s thought and that of Beck point unambiguously 
to the one thing needful—a satisfactory political solution in Germany. 
Whether this can be achieved is as much our concern as that of the Germans 
themselves. Let us hope that the sacrifice of the millions who suffered through 
political folly and the sacrifice of the few who tried to redeem it may lead to an 
epoch of comparative sanity between the nations. "JOHN MANDER 


VICTORIAN MEMORIES 
XI. THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR 


HE South African war brought me my first taste of journalism. A 

group of young Oxford Liberals, all of whom were to make their name, 

assumed control of the Speaker, a Liberal weekly. Its editor J. L. 
Hammond, later our leading social historian, had derived his principles from 
Fox and Gladstone. To him and his colleagues the conflict represented the 
domination of some of the least desirable elements in our national life. His 
principal comrade was Francis Hirst, subsequently editor of the Economist, 
formerly his collaborator in the well-known Essays in Liberalism which also 
contained contributions from Gilbert Murray, Hilaire Belloc and John Simon. 
Though the ship was thus mainly manned by an Oxford crew, it carried 
cargo supplied by other hands such as Chesterton, Hobson and Clutton- 
Brock. My contributions were reviews. When the worst of the Imperialist 
tornado was over Hammond exchanged journalism for historical research, 
but his spirited campaign contributed to the Liberal triumph of 1906. 

J took a deeper plunge into journalism when the Echo came into the market. 
Under Passmore Edwards it had enjoyed a wide circulation as a Liberal 
organ, but there were too many evening papers in London and it was now on ` 
the down grade. The Liberal case, however, was so inadequately represented 
in the Press that the paper was purchased by my old Eton and Trinity friend 
Lawrence, who added the name of Pethick after his marriage, then at the 
beginning of a distinguished career. He was prospective Unionist candidate 
for a London borough when the war drove him into the opposite camp. , 
He invited me to help in the enterprise, and I contributed occasional leaders, 
interviews and reviews. Though the war dominated everything, the Echo 
stood for a more advanced social programme than was usual at that time. 
When it changed hands we invited and obtained the blessings of many 
leading opponents of the fashionable Imperialism, among them the octogen- 
arian Herbert Spencer, who, however, deplored any departure from the 
laissez-faire doctrines of his youth. The chief leader-writers were Hammond 
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and Percy Alden, the former specializing in foreign and colonial affairs, the 
latter a recognised authority on social reform. Lawrence was bursting with 
energy, but not even he could save a moribund journal with an unpopular 
policy. Rote f 

Though the Unionists possessed a large majority and the Septennial Act 
was still in operation, they suddenly dissolved Parliament in September, 
1900. Proclaiming that the struggle was nearly over, they asked for a 
mandate to finish the job. It was Chamberlain’s election, and he campaigned 
with the raucous slogan that every vote for a Liberal was a vote for the Boers. 
A born fighter, like Lloyd George and Churchill, “ Joe ” always fought with 
the gloves off. The result of what was called the khaki election was never in 
doubt, and the Government was returned in undiminished strength. I had 
addressed meetings for the Eighty Club, a Liberal organisation dating from 
the victory in 1880, but I had my first experience of electioneering at Lincoln, 
where Charles Roberts, temperance reformer and later Under-Secretary for 
India, was the candidate. The first intoxication of the war was over, and we - 
received a fair hearing. In spite of their deplorable divisions Liberals 
lost no further ground, and we knew our time would come. 

During the war years I learned to know nearly all the active opponents of 
the Government policy. It was a special privilege to meet John Morley, 
with whom I had a bond of union in our affection for Lord Acton. He was 
immersed in his biography of Gladstone and for a time his voice was seldom 
heard in Parliament. His rare appearances were an event, and he never 
slackened in his denunciations of “ uncompensated mischief and irreparable 
wrong.” I was soon to renew acquaintance in the House of Commons, but it 
was not till some years later after his retirement from active politics that I 
became an intimate friend. Lloyd George, on the other hand, whose 
acquaintance J also made in those stormy days, was a fiery crusader, for in 
“ the Welsh wizard ” the native hue of resolution was never sicklied o’er by 
the pale cast of thought. Though he had been in Parliament for nine years, 
it was only during the South African struggle that he became a national 
figure. His passionate love for “ the little land among the hills ” helped him 
to understand the nationalism of the Boers and their devotion to their own 
way of life. While most of the Pro-Boer leaders—Campbell-Bannerman, 
Harcourt, Morley, Ripon, Spencer, Bryce—were veterans of the Liberal army, 
Lloyd George represented youth with its punch and scorn of compromise. 
Massingham compared him to the leading character in a well-constructed play 
coming on the stage at the psychological moment. He was the great discovery 
of the Liberals at the end of the nineties, as Balfour had been acclaimed by the ° 
Conservatives at the end of the eighties. Having worked his way up from the 
bottom of the social ladder the penniless orpHan had brought with him an 
abiding sympathy with the poor. Now it became clear to friend and foe that 
he would go far and perhaps fill the post of radical leader vacated by 
Chamberlain’s secession over Home Rule. 

- Among the younger standard-bearers in the Pro-Boer army was Ramsay 

MacDonald. At an early period of the war I climbed the stairs to his flat in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields and found a friendly welcome. Margaret MacDonald 
was scarcely less of a personality, but she was cast in a very different mould. 
It was a perfect partnership, to which the bereaved husband was later to pay 
touching tribute in two books, one for the general reader, the other, privately 
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printed, for intimate friends. She possessed sufficient means to enable them 

to live in modest comfort and to travel; and she introduced him into the world 

of scientists in which her father, Stephen Gladstone, the friend of Faraday, and 

her uncle Lord Kelvin were shining lights. He loved literature and the arts 

and was a diligent student of economics and sociology. No one at that time 

except himself foresaw his rise to the Premiership, but we all felt his power. . 
With his rich Highland voice he was already one of the most moving speakers 

of the time, and he wrote almost as well as he spoke. The At Homes at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields described in Lord Elton’s biography and other books 

were a meeting place for Pro-Boers only second to that of the Courtneys in 
Cheyne Walk. Margaret MacDonald combined the radiance of a happy 
child with the thoughtful tenderness of mature womanhood. No one cared 
less for the pomps and vanities of the world, and she was one of the few whom 
high place could never have spoiled. She was full of “ good works,” 

interesting herself in politics mainly as an instrument of social betterment. 

Among her numerous activities was her campaign against the employment of 
girls in public houses, which she believed to be detrimental to their health and 
potentially dangerous to their morals. For many years she was one of the 
leading spirits in the Women’s Industrial Council which sought to promote 

the welfare of women in industry. Few women I have known were so deeply 

mourned. i 

The South African war lasted far longer than anyone anticipated. The 
initial failures of our troops were quickly retrieved when Roberts and 
Kitchener arrived at the opening of 1900 and overwhelming forces were 
hurried to the front. Yet for two years after the tide turned the Boers fought 
on doggedly, not for victory but for honour. The guerilla warfare imposed 
upon them by the paucity of their numbers and the vastness of the terrain 
frayed the nerves of the British authorities and led to the employment of 
methods of which systematic farm-burning was the worst. Such measures 
merely steeled the resolution of the commandos in the field. When it was 
proclaimed in the summer of 1901 that leaders who had not surrendered by a 
certain date would be banished for life, it was clear that the Government had 
lost its poise. For Milner, convinced as he was of “ the eternal duplicity of 
the Boers,” the only terms were unconditional surrender; but as the conflict 
dragged on the sterling qualities of our foes and their Generals, Botha and 
Smuts, Delarey and De Wet, began to be realised. Kruger had fled to Europe 
on the capture of Pretoria, and the men under arms were determined to hold 
out till they could yield without humiliation. In a celebrated speech at 
Chesterfield Rosebery, sometimes described as “ the Orator of Empire,” 
suggested a meeting “‘ at some wayside inn.” 

Kitchener entertained a steadily increasing admiration for the enemy, and 
when the end came in the spring of 1902 it was the soldier who favoured 
generous terms while the High Commissioner held out for his pound of flesh. 
The long chapter on the Peace of Vereeniging in the second volume of 
The Milner Papers is filled with shrill denunciations of his colleague. “ I 
don’t at all relish the idea of an interview between Kitchener and the Boer 
delegates. . . . He is fearfully wrongheaded sometimes. ... Kitchener’s 
policy I think a wholly mistaken one.... I distrust all negotiations. ... 
My great difficulty is Lord Kitchener. He does not care what he gives away. 
,.. All he is doing is to paralyse me.... I hate all negotiations.” Such was 
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the mentality of the High Commissioner. Happily for South Africa the 
magnanimity of the Commander-in-Chief prevailed over the die-hard 
champion of a dictated peace who regarded concessions as a betrayal of the 
loyalists whose cause he had espoused with passionate devotion. Courtney 
once spoke of Milner as a lost mind. It would be fairer to say that he was 
sent to the wrong place. Though he possessed some fine qualities, above all 
complete personal disinterestedness, and was adored by his kindergarten, he 
was temperamentally unfitted to deal with a proud race that could be broken 
but never bent. Even his old friend Haldane, the stoutest of his supporters 
among the Liberal Imperialists, conceded many years later that he was not 
the best man to handle the situation in South Africa. 

While the Liberal supporters of the war, captained by Rosebery and his 
three lieutenants, Asquith, Grey and Haldane, drifted away from the main 
body of the party and formed the short-lived Liberal League, the struggle had 
stirred the easy-going Campbell-Bannerman to the depths and his utterances 
became increasingly critical. The two sections of the party were engaged in 
what F. C. Gould, the inspired caricaturist of the Westminster Gazette, 
wittily described as war to the knife and fork. The climax was reached at a 
public dinner in which the Liberal Leader denounced some recent coercive 
measures as “ methods of barbarism,” and Morley claimed that he and his 
associates were “in the main stream of Liberalism.” I still think of that 
dinner as perhaps the most memorable I have attended. We were certainly 
not carried away by oratory, for Campbell-Bannerman and Harcourt read 
their speeches, and Morley was at all times more impressive than eloquent. 
All three, however, let themselves go, giving rein to their detestation of a 
policy and a spirit which they regarded as unworthy of our best traditions. 

No aspect of the struggle aroused such feeling as the concentration camps 
in which Boer families were herded when their homes were destroyed. The 
military technique of winning the war by devastating the terrain and burning 
farms necessitated some provision for the women and children, but the 
camps proved death-traps for the young. That there was deliberate cruelty 
or callousness was never suggested, but ignorance and carelessness were 
scarcely less lethal. It was the achievement of Emily Hobhouse, sister of the 
Professor, to reveal the alarming conditions and thereby to secure their 
amelioration. That she was denounced as an enemy of her country for 
saving thousands of innocent lives was a striking illustration of war hysteria. 
She told the story in The Brunt of the War, and it is summarised in her bio- 
graphy by Ruth Fry. Her health never recovered from the strain, but her 
name is linked with that of C.-B. in the grateful memory of the losing side. 
It is one of the ironies of history that two of the persons most vehemently 
attacked by their countrymen were those who did most to reconcile our foes 
to their new life within the Empire. When the struggle was over she returned 
to South Africa and aided recovery by establishing domestic industries. 
The gratitude of the Boers took practical shape in the presentation of a 
sum with which to buy a house. She was the Florence Nightingale of the 
Boer War, though she ministered not to wounded soldiers but to women and 
children in distress. 

My views on the war were shared by most of the young Liberal recruits no 
less than by the Gladstonian veterans. Among my intimate friends at the 
turn of the century was Charles Masterman, whose meteoric career may be 
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studied in the biography by his wife. We were the same age and had met at 
Cambridge where he had studied science, but it was not till we were both busy 
with social work in London that we were thrown together. The “ model 
dwelling ” in the East End in which he first pitched his camp proved to be 
verminous and required fumigation. He was for some time Secretary of the 
Children’s Country Holiday Fund, for he loved children, and it was, always a 
happy moment when he saw batches of them off at the station. He was a 
radiant figure in those days—slim, refined, ascetic, a brilliant talker and 
writer, a practical idealist. He was one of the standard-bearers in the 
Christian Social Union, an intimate friend of Bishop Gore and Canon Scott 
Holland, a frequent contributor to The Commonwealth into which the latter 
distilled his rich personality every month. Like his leaders Masterman was a 
High Church Radical, finding in the New Testament the mandate for far- 
reaching social reform. His experiences and reflections were set forth with 
compelling eloquence in his little book From the Abyss, in a collection of 
essays entitled In Peril of Change, and later in his comprehensive survey 
The Condition of England. 

Masterman was always talking of the “ condition of the people question,” 
and he was far more anxious to raise their standard than to enlarge the Empire. 
At the height of the war he planned a volume of essays to be written by a 
group of young Liberals. The problem of the title was happily solved by 
George Trevelyan, who suggested The Heart of the Empire. Masterman 
provided the Preface and opened with a comprehensive survey entitled 
Realities at Home. Lawrence followed on Housing, Bray (the editor’s 
comrade in the “ model dwelling”) on the Children of the Town, Noel 
Buxton on Temperance Reform (with inside knowledge of the brewing trade), 
Philip Wilson, later a Member of Parliament, on The Distribution of Industry, 
Pigou, soon to succeed Marshall as Professor of Political Economy at 
Cambridge, on The Problem of Charity, and Head, a Cambridge History don, 
on The Church and the People. The volume closed with a lengthy study of 
Imperialism by myself, and a conclusion by George Trevelyan entitled The 
Past and the Future. The book, which was published in 1901 by Fisher 
Unwin, son-in-law of Richard Cobden and an ardent “ Pro-Boer,” sold 
astonishingly well, and a cheap edition appeared in 1902. Perhaps we could 
claim some modest share in feeding the rills which swelled the Liberal torrent 
of 1906. Three of our contributors were to become Cabinet Ministers, one an 
Archbishop, and one to receive the Order of Merit. 

“ A discussion of Imperialism in theory and practice,” wrote the editor in 
the Preface, “ forms a natural pendant to a volume that attempts to deal with 
the problems that face us at the Heart of the Empire.” That seemed natural 
enough to us but not to some reviewers who denounced me as the black sheep 
of an otherwise respectable flock. My colleagues were as impenitent as 

` myself, and Masterman held his shield over me in his Preface to the cheap 
edition. “ Adverse criticism has mainly concentrated itself upon regrets that 
the discussion of the difficult problems of Social Reform should be incorpor- 
ated with a more or less controversial examination of modern Imperialism. 
The authors are unable to accept this sharp delimitation of home and foreign 
affairs. Every day is exhibiting how closely the two problems are inter- 
twined. On deeper examination forces that make for unrest abroad are found 
to be the same forces that are stifling progress at home. Lack of sympathetic 
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imagination, materialism and the spirit of mastery: these form the trinity 
which have to be strenuously fought in both spheres of political activity.” 
I took advantage of the new edition to add a few pages bringing the story of 
the struggle to the opening of 1902 when the end of the struggle was in sight. 

Re-reading my dissertation on Imperialism after an interval of half a 
century I find my opinions essentially unchanged, though I should naturally 
express them with greater restraint. On the relation of politics to ethics, on 
national and racial arrogance, on the glorification of force, on credulity in 
wartime, I think today as I thought in my youth. Ina survey of the depend- 
encies I pleaded for the Ripon touch in India as against Curzon’s superiority 
complex, and I anticipated “ the gradual transference of the machinery of 
administration to native hands, retaining only the supreme direction in our 
own.” At the close of a discussion of the causes and incidents of the South 
African war I urged the Government to use its brains as well as its guns. 
“ Liberals will continue to believe and assert that the problem before British 
statesmen is at least as much political as military. The most complete success 
of the policy of unconditional surrender is better calculated than anything 
else to leave on our hands an insoluble political problem—the problem of 
reconciling to our rule one of the toughest and bravest races in the world, 
smarting under defeat and bound neither by pledges nor by interest to respect 
a settlement in the formation of which they have had no part.” 

The Treaty of Vereeniging in May, 1902, marked the abandonment of 
Milner’s short-sighted policy of unconditional surrender. Everyone was sick 
of the struggle, and it was no longer the test of patriotism to assert that the 
South African Dutch were a cruel and treacherous race. Yet the process of 
enlightenment at home had been slow, for war fever had raged with devastat- 
ing intensity. I was aware of the fortunes of the peace party in the Crimean 
war, of the popular conviction at that time that the Russians were brutal 
barbarians, of the naive credulity which suspected the loyalty of the Prince 
Consort himself. Now I learned from direct experience the spiritual 
demoralization which war brings in its train, the clouding of the mind, the 
paralysis of the critical faculties. The enemy became a fearsome monster 
with horns and hoofs against whose vices and crimes our own shining virtues 
stood out in bold relief. 

There was nothing peculiar to England in these pathological phenomena. 
Social psychology was in its infancy, though valuable pioneering work had 
been done in France by Tarde and Le Bon and was soon to be carried ` 
further by Graham Wallas’ masterpiece Human Nature in Politics. It was the 
distinction of John Hobson—economist, sociologist, journalist—to review 
the political and economic features of the era of expansion in his classical 
treatise on Imperialism. He had visited South Africa as a correspondent 
when the storm was blowing up in the summer of 1899, and on his return I 
began a friendship of forty years. While the younger generation of today 
have only known their country as the pillar of peace—which it became after 
the South African war when we possessed as much of the earth’s surface as we 
desired—those with longer memories recall the time when our territorial 
appetite was as keen as that of our rivals. All the Great Powers of Europe 
except the Austrian Empire suffered from the same urge. : 

The conflict of 1899-1902 was a turning point in my life. Hitherto I had 
specialized in social questions: henceforth problems of empire and inter- 
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national relations occupied the foremost place in my thoughts, and the idea of 
entering public life ceased to be a far-off dream. Having been in contact with 
men who were making history, I felt myself no longer a mere onlooker but a 
regular soldier in the Liberal ranks. My party, which had been marking time 
since the retirement of Gladstone in 1894, had found a fresh inspiration and 
an inspiring chief. “ Imperialism!” exclaimed C.-B.; “ I hate the name and I 
hate the thing.” So did I. Looking back half a century later I rejoice that, 
so far as my country is concerned, it has disappeared. G. P. GOOCH 
Concluded 


YUGOSLAVIA AND CO-EXISTENCE 

WING to special historical circumstances, Yugoslavia is today the 

country with probably the greatest direct experience of the value and 

importance of co-existence as a crucial international principle of our era. 
When in 1948 a Yugoslav conflict with Stalinism broke out, the cold war was 
already overshadowing the whole international scene and a sharp division into 
two hostile blocs was imposed upon nations all over the world. Exposed, 
on Stalin’s order, to fierce pressure and full economic blockade by-the Eastern 
European countries, Yugoslavia had to face a vital dilemma—either to accept 
isolation, which was equal to slow death, or to find a way of friendly co- 
existence with the Western world, regardless of the great difference between 
her own economic and political system and that existing in the Western 
countries. On the basis of mutual respect and non-interference in internal 
affairs, Yugoslavia has succeeded in developing gradually friendly ties with the 
West. As a result, as a sign of appreciation of the role played by Yugoslavia 
in opposing aggression, the United States, Great Britain and France have 
proved themselves ready to extend substantial economic and military aid to 
socialist Yugoslavia. At the same time, Yugoslavia has built up a regional 
defence pact with two other Balkan countries, Greece and Turkey. The 
Balkan Pact, comprising three countries with very different systems of 
government, has proved itself a very valuable instrument of security in the 
critical period of the last years of Stalin’s era. Now the situation has improved 
to a very large extent and Yugoslavia has resumed normal and even friendly 
relations with Soviet Russia and almost all other Eastern European countries, 
due to the fact that they have agreed to respect her independence and full 
freedom in internal as well as in international relations. But that change 
was not a reason for Yugoslavia to drop the Balkan Alliance as an obsolete 
instrument of her policy. Just in order to preserve that Pact in the changing 
circumstances and to maintain its full importance, Yugoslavia tries now to 
enlarge and strengthen its basis by promoting all other aspects of co-operation 
and by encouraging closer economic and cultural ties. It is true, unfortunately, 
that the Pact is undergoing a period of crisis brought about by tension in 
Greco-Turkish relations over Cyprus, but we Yugoslavs believe that the 
lasting interest of the three countries, which are embodied in the Pact, will 
prevail in the end and that Yugoslav Government is acting with patience and 
persistence in order to bring her two allies to sit together again on different 
tripartite commissions. We hope very much to see in the not too distant 
future a joint Balkan inter-parliamentary assembly at work as was once 
agreed. At the same time, Yugoslavia is doing her best to preserve and to 
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develop further her friendly relations with other Western European countries. © 
The recent visits of the Belgian Foreign Minister, Mr. Spaak, and the 
Norwegian Foreign Minister, Mr. Lange, to Belgrade, as well as President 
Tito’s talks in Paris with the French Government, are the latest expressions of 
the efforts made in that direction. ' 

Our experience, as well as the vital interests of the country, have made us 
firm believers in and ardent supporters of the principles of co-existence. It 
seems to us now that these principles are quickly gaining ground and support 
all over the world, and we hope that they will supersede the cold war also in the 
relations of the two main blocs of powers. Nowadays that is nota hope only, 
it is the single prospect of survival of our civilization. One thing is quite 
clear: there can be no synthesis of various types of co-operation in the world 
if we are to continue sealed off in blocs of countries. It needs no analysis 
to see this. A mere glance at contemporary trends makes it obvious. No 
purely military international organization, no bloc, has ever been able to 
outlast the trend towards a rapprochement of outlook between East and 
West without some revision of its own views regarding both internal and 
external relations. Of course, we need to take account of realities and the - 
causes giving rise to a number of military pacts. Yet at this juncture that is 
certainly not the most important thing. What is important is to grasp that 
international conditions have already so much improved and interests have 
to such a degree drawn nearer one another that even within the framework 
of military pacts it is proving feasible gradually to shift the centre of gravity 
to non-military co-operation. Further, such intra-pact co-operation cannot . 
but further facilitate co-operation between world groups in opposition one to 
another. That indeed is one of the forms which the development of co- 
existence does take. In the “ peaceful economic rivalry ” of which we are 
also becoming the witnesses, individual countries of course take part accord- . 
ing to their individual motives. But, whatever those motives, there is no 
doubt but that the general result is extremely favourable to international 
go-operation. This rivalry, to use Eisenhower’s words, makes for awareness 
that economic aid to undeveloped countries is better than the setting up of 
powerful armed forces, in other words, that it does more than armed forces 
can to ensure world stability and lasting peace. 

The basic fact of co-existence today is that many sided co-operation is now 
feasible, regardless of the forms with which any such co-operation may start 
or how it is labelled. After all, no form is bad in itself, it is the substance 
which is important. If not thoroughly adapted to the requirements of the 
peoples of the region concerned, so-called regional pacts may make for 
exacerbation of relations. On the other hand, if they do correspond to 
aspirations and if they can also be fitted into the general trend of inter- 
national development, they are capable of proving advantageous both to their 
members and to the whole of the region concerned. In short, it is no longer `- 
possible to restrict the meaning of co-existence to a simplified formula about 
two worlds with diametrically opposed aims, for in regard to an increasing 
number of problems the whole world has the same aims. It would therefore s 
scarcely be opportune to explain away co-existence as a mere blurrin g of the 
line of demarcation, by the abandonment of the notion of two clearly defined 
camps and the extension of one of them under the designation: “zone of 
peace.” Though it is true that today the number of countries with a socialist 
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framework has been greatly extended, and though it is equally true that in 
both Asia and Africa new countries have arisen which are certainly not going 
to follow the road of “ classical capitalism,” it is hard to see why any such 
group of countries should be marked off as a “ zone ” by itself. Do not 
the peoples and the states outside such a “zone” desire peace and co- 
operation as much as those in the zone? Moreover, are there not in those 
countries many institutions and trends of development of some importance 
to the whole world? The truth, after all, is that the ideal condition of 
co-existence would be that of the consolidation and full implementation of 
only one zone—that of the United Nations. But while co-existence has to 
mean the synthesizing of co-operation between groups of countries in various 
fields and in various forms, one of the most troublesome questions which 
arises is that of how far such co-operation may go without impinging on the 
internal integrity of any participant. And what, too, of the export of ideas? 

In a world which is steadily being drawn closer together economically, 
technically and socially, it is difficult to establish ideological tours d'ivoire. 
Increased rapprochement between peoples and states will unquestionably 
. tend to lead to increased identity of views, concepts and traditions in all 
concerned. That is, however, a stage which is still before us. But for such 
mutual seminal influences to be advantageous, they need to be natural, and if 
the process is to be natural, it is essential to affirm co-existence particularly 
where it offers all parties proofs of equality of rights and abstinence from 
interference in the affairs of others. This, unquestionably, is in the field of the 
relations between states. It is from these as starting-point that more than in 
any other field there is need for the development of inter-state relations, and 
this without any regard to the many differences which exist between men’s 
views. If those relations are genuinely on a basis of equality, they will 
prevent the “invasion of alien ideas.” The ideas engendered on such a 
foundation and held in common will prove to be synthesized ideas, very 
different in many features from those to which today certain states adhere. 
When in Yugoslavia men speak of active co-existence, the term is certainly not 
understood merely to mean “ existence side by side,” nor even “ peaceful 
rivalry,” in which one or other is bound “to catch up with” and “ to 
overtake”? the other. What is understood is “living together ’’—the 
maximum of bonds and the closest possible bonds between the peoples on the 
foundation offered by the co-operation of equal partners. 

Juru GUSTINCIC 


THE ROMANCE OF MYCENAE 


NE glorious spring morning we were driving to Mycenae on the road to 
Daphni, with its lovely old tenth century church resting snugly and 
invitingly among the shrubs and pine trees, with the ruins of the 
monastery cells in the outer courtyard half hidden in the olive trees. We 
passed the Bay of Eleusis, where the ancient ruins lay strewn on the shores, 
and thence to the village of Charvati, where the inn used to be called “ La 
Belle Helène.” The innkeeper, whose name was Agamemnon, would on 
occasion produce the visitors’ book, in which was a page dated 1942. He 
would point to the signatures of Hermann Goering, Heinrich Himmler, and 
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Goebbels. They had come in the early years of the war to pay tribute to the 
memory of Heinrich Schliemann, the man-who dug up Troy and was: the 
pioneer of excavations in Mycenae. We were in the plain of Argos, half way 
up the hill to Homer’s Mycenae, rich in gold. What could be more romantic 
than such a setting? Before we made our way to the citadel, which is only a 
mile away, we visited the famous Beehive Tomb or Treasury of Atreus. It is 
hollowed out of the hillside forming a great stone gateway. Over the top of it 
is a lintel made of blocks of limestone weighing 120 tons. The inside is lofty 
and cool and looks like a very large beehive, made of blocks which curve 
and meet in the centre of the roof. This and other similar tombs, most of 
which have now fallen to pieces, were thought to be the treasuries where the 
kings of Mycenae kept their wealth, but it has now been discovered that they 
were the tombs of kings. 

We returned to the inn and went up the hill to the citadel. The sky was a 
radiant blue with the sun pouring down on the slopes, as we clambered over 

‘the huge blocks of fallen rocks to the Lion Gate at the entrance. Above the 
big square portal are two rampant lions, now headless, but still magnificent, 
supporting a central column. Just beyond the gate is the “tomb of 
Agamemnon.” The grim tragedy of Agamemnon’s home-coming after the 
conquest of Troy is thrust upon us. With him comes Cassandra, King 
Priam’s daughter, as his prisoner. She has warned him in vain of the fate 
which awaits him in Mycenae, but he goes straight to his death, brutally 
murdered by his wife Clytemnestra and her lover Aegisthos, in revenge for the 
sacrifice of her daughter Iphigenia which had been made in exchange for fair 
winds to Troy. A circle of stone slabs, standing several feet high, surrounds 
the square openings to the shafts. These are the graves discovered by 
Schliemann nearly eighty years ago. The site was covered with grass and 
spring flowers. The ascent beyond the tomb over low walls is very steep and 
laborious. We passed a huge cistern 20 feet deep, from which the Mycenaean 
troops must have drawn water, and climbing higher still we came to the site 
of the palace itself. Only a few walls remain, for the rest have fallen away and 
slipped down the hillside. Grass has grown over the site now and everywhere 
there were little blood-red anemones. Mountains on every side stand out 
grandly against the sky, and beyond the Bay of Argolis is the snow-capped 
ridge of Mt. Parnon. On the slopes of the hills are patches of olive trees 
interspersed here and there by tall cypresses. 

We were in the midst of a great stillness, caught up in the past, and could 
well imagine how, about 120 years ago, Heinrich Schliemann, the son of a 
German pastor, had listened spell-bound to the tales which his father had 
told him of the heroes of ancient Greece, until he made up his mind that one 
day he would go and dig up the walls of Troy. In his autobiography he tells 
how the desire grew and grew in him, in spite of the fact that for years he had 
to work in a grocer’s shop without time or money for study. He was obsessed 
with the thought of Homer and of Troy. Then one day he injured himself as 
he was trying to move a heavy cask, and he had to give up the shop. He 
found work on a sailing ship which was going to Venezuela. It was wrecked 
off the Dutch coast. He then became a messenger boy and, though desper- 
ately poor, he managed to buy a few books and to snatch a few hours to learn 
languages—English, French, Dutch, Spanish, and Portuguese. He did not 
dare to begin Greek yet for fear of the emotional disturbance that it would 
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inevitably cause. Gradually.the romance of his life began to unfold itself, 
as he drew nearer to his sheart’s desire. He began to make money—money 
that he knew he must have, not for its own sake, but for what it could give him. 
He became a wealthy merchant and at the age of twenty-four began to learn 
Russian. Then he went to Moscow as a representative of the indigo firm in 
which he was working. He began to study modern Greek and such was his 
ardour that he learned it in six weeks! The grocer’s boy had become a 
prosperous merchant, and now he determined to make himself an archaeolo- 
gist. He read everything he could find. He went to Egypt, Palestine, and 
Syria, and then on to Athens just before he retired from business. To complete 
part of the romance of his life, when he was over forty he married a beautiful 
Greek girl, Sophia Engastomenos. She was to be the new Helen and go 
with him to Troy. In 1872 he literally dug up Troy and found a wondrous 
collection of gold and silver ornaments and jewelry with which he adorned 
Sophia. 

Homer had inspired him to find first Troy and then Mycenae. With 
unerring instinct he decided to dig near the Lion Gate. With him was 
Sophia and 63 workmen. In 1876 he found five graves sunk in rectangular 
shafts and there, under dust and rubble, lay nineteen corpses, which had been 
forgotten for thousands of years. Théy were richly adorned with jewels and 
golden breastplates and their faces were covered with golden masks. Two of 
them were women wearing golden frontlets and diadems. He was so con- 
vinced that he had found the bodies of Agamemnon and his royal companions 
that he sent a telegram to the King of Greece which ran, “ I have gazed upon 
the face of Agamemnon.” Many professional archaeologists had looked 
askance at his work. He was an amateur, and some of his work was rough 
and careless, for he was self-taught and unskilled. But now he could no longer 
be ignored, for he had discovered an ancient civilisation which threw light 
on the early history of Greece. It was epoch-making. Was he right in believ- 
ing that the bodies in the shaft graves were those of Agamemnon and his royal 
companions? Sad to relate, he was not. It was proved 20 years later by 
Sir Arthur Evans that they belonged to a Cretan civilisation even older than 
the supposed date of the Trojan War (1180 B.C.), and that there had been 
Cretan colonists in Argolis. The importance, however, of his discoveries was - 
stupendous. He had opened up a new world of archaeology. Historians and 
archaelogists, following his pioneer work, made more and more important 
discoveries. Just outside the Lion Gate British archaeologists, working under 
Professor Alan Wace, have recently found foundations of Mycenaean houses, 
bits of furniture, and household ware, some of which are very like those 
described by Homer. More shaft graves have been found near the village of 
Charvati by Dr. John Papadimitriou working under the Greek Archaeological 
Society. The golden ornaments and weapons found must have belonged to 
the royal household of Mycenae. 

So the work of Schliemann goes on and fresh light is being cast on the past. 
The identification of the bodies in the tombs of Mycenae still remains 
unknown. Perhaps they were those of the first kings of the city. Mycenae 
still keeps that secret. Some day, perhaps, archaeologists may find out. 
No ancient site in Greece is more shrouded in mystery or richer in 
romance than Golden Mycenae in the Vale of Argos. 

SOPHIE SHEPPARD 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN, | (1751-1816) 


T is often disconcerting and a source of annoyance to be the subject of a 

scandal. The vilifying tongue: of a scandal-monger brings sorrow and 

pain, even ruin to many lives, and cautious, prudent people avoid scandal. 
But what can be said about the author of The School for Scandal that has not 
been said before? Can anyone hope to say anything, not new, but even 
fresh, about the author of The School for Scandal? It may be doubted; 
and yet one is always the better for a walk in the morning air—a medicine 
which may be taken over and over again without any sense of sameness, or 
any failure of its invigorating quality. There is a pervading wholesomeness 
in the writings of R. B. Sheridan—a vernal property that soothes and 
refreshes in a way of which no other has ever found the secret. I often repeat 
to myself over and over again:— 


“ The crimson dawn bids hence the night; 
Unveil those beauteous eyes, my fair; 

For till the morn of Love is there, 

I feel no day, I own no light.” 


And still on each successive repetition a breath of uncontaminated springtide 
seems to lift the hair upon my head. The most hardened roué of literature 
can scarce confront these simple and winning graces without feeling somewhat 
of the unworn sentiment of his youth revive in him. Modern imaginative 
literature has become so self-conscious, and therefore so melancholy, that 
Art, which should be “ the world’s sweet inn,” whither we repair for refresh- 
ment and repose, has become rather a watering-place, where one’s own private 
touch of the liver complaint is exasperated ‘by the affluence of other sufferers 
whose talk is a narrative of morbid symptoms. Poets have forgotten that the 
first lesson of literature, no less than of life, is the learning how to burn your 
own. smoke; that the way to be original is to be healthy; that the fresh colour, 
so delightful in all good writing, is won by escaping from the fixed air of 
self into the brisk atmosphere of universal sentiments; and that to make the 
common marvellous, as if it were a revelation, is the test of genius. It is good 
to retreat now and then beyond earshot of the introspective confidences of 
modern literature, and to lose ourselves in the gracious worldliness of Sheridan. 

Born in Dublin on 20th October, 1751, Richard Brinsley Sheridan was the 
son of Thomas Sheridan, (1719-88), a teacher of elocution, actor, and author 
of a Life of Swift. His mother, Frances Sheridan, née Chamberlaine, (1724-66), 
was the author of a novel called Sidney Biddulph and one or two plays. 
Here was a healthy, hearty Irishman, so genuine that he need not ask whether 
he was genuine or no, so sincere as quite to forget his own sincerity, so truly 
pious that he could be happy in the best world that God chose to create, so 
humane that he loved even the foibles of his kind. He did not waste time in 
considering whether his age were good or bad, but quietly taking it for 
granted as the best that ever was, or ever could be for him, has left us an 
interesting picture of contemporary life scattered through his plays. Few 
playwrights since Shakespeare have had a surer instinct for the theatre; 
and we easily forgive his faults, and think of his rapidity, his coruscation, his 
Irish good sense, and the extraordinary burnish of his diction. He gains 
before the world, not only by his wit, which though more obvious is still 
wonderful and by his open generosity of temper, but because he makes 
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everything easy. His plots unroll like a ribbon žånd his phrases tell at once 
. in the corners of the gallery: #347 


Sheridan’s comedies were =préduced between his marriage in 1773 to 


Elizabeth Linley and his entry.into’Parliamént in 1780. They are The Rivals, 
played and printed in 1775; Stz‘Patrick’s Day or The Scheming Lieutenant, 
1775, printed 1788; The Duenna, 1775, printed 1783; A Trip to Scarborough, 
1777, printed 1781; The School for Scandal, 1777, printed 1779; his greatest 
work and by which he will always be remembered and endeared to millions 
of peoples throughout the civilized world. The Critic, 1779, printed 1781 was 
his last dramatic effort teeming with sparkling wit. The points in The Critic 
are sharpened by his experience of the theatre; in 1776 he had become part- 
owner of the Drury Lane Theatre. His only other published play was the 
unfortunate tragedy Pizzaro (1799); but he also adapted’ for the stage a 
translation of Kotzebue’s Menschenhass und Reue. Further, he left us some 
notes and materials, of various and uncertain date, for a melodrama (boyish 
in character), for a rustic opera entitled The Forester, and for a comedy, 
_ Affectation. These fragments are saved by Thomas Moore, and are to be 
seen in his Memoirs of Sheridan (1825). Moore also prints a number of early 
scraps and experiments which show us Sheridan at his work-table and cast 
some little light on his precocious powers. Moore also preserves a pretty song, 
“Dry be thy tear, my gentlest Love,” which shows a natural gift of rhythm. 

Sheridan is one of the authors who work hard in order to seem easy; in 
prose, to lead up to an epigram; in verse, to be smooth and sliding, and to 
tinkle agreeably; and in both kinds, to save all trouble to the voice, to practise 
in full vowels and avoid gritty consonants, and to find a rhythm that will stay 
in the mind’s ear and memory. These aims are always felt in his verses, in his 
dialogue, and in his oratory. Only, there is less trace left of effort in the 
verse—however conventional the form—than in the prose. Here Sheridan 
does not try to conceal his labour, but offers us instead the pleasure of his 
artifice. He knows that here at least he does not seem easy; but he does not 
care, nor do we. 

To have written such a play as The Rivals at the age of twenty-four is a 
feat, though on a smaller scale, that reminds us of the prodigy of-the Pickwick 
Papers. Sheridan could already put new blood into very old and weary types. 


Macklin and others had shown many a bawling facetious Irishman; but. 


Sir Lucius O’ Trigger is of another caste. He does not talk loud; his essence is 
gravity not bluster; and the serious business of his life is the duello—a 
business which Sheridan himself had already good reason to understand. 
If Sir Lucius laughs at Acres, it is with dry scorn, and for the pleasure of 
watching the wriggles of a coward:— 

Acres. But he has given me no provocation. 

Sir Lucius. Now, I think he has given you the greatest provocation in 
the world.—Can a man commit a more heinous offence against another 
than to fall in love with the same woman? O, by my soul, it is the most 
unpardonable breach of friendship. 

It is the same when they are on the field:— 

Would you choose to be pickled and sent home?—or would it be the 
same to you to lie here in the Abbey? I’m told there is a very snug lying 
in the Abbey. 

Sir Lucius would ask the same question if he were in Acre’s shoes. It takes 
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an Irishman to invent an Irishman who has`no humour and who yet brings 
down the house. And it is a true mark of comedy-that none of the characters, ` 
except the two Absolutes, should ever see the joke of one another, not to say of 
themselves. Sheridan is original, not in the sense that he thinks and says what 
nobody ever thought and said before, and what nobody can ever think and 
say again, but because he is always delightfully fresh, because he sets before us 
the world as it honestly appeared to him, and not a world as it seemed proper 
to certain people that it ought to appear. The Rivals by common consent, is 
one of the freshest comedies in English. 

I must devote the remaining space to The School for Scandal. There are 
two themes carefully knitted together. The story of the Teazles would make a 
play by itself; but then there would be no background, and no feeling that the 
Blatant Beast, or a herd of such beasts, is waiting to leap out and devour the 
Scandal. The “‘ school ” on the other hand would not make a play by itself, 
unless something happened to set its tongues to work. Besides, it personages, 
even Mrs. Candour, are hardly persons at all, but types, or even labels; 
although clamouring altogether, they may be fancifully thought to make one 
many-headed creature. Moore in his Memoir discusses at length the evolution 
and manipulation of the two themes. If unity is required, there is the unity 
of atmosphere. The Teazles and Surfaces move in an air which is thick with 
detraction. Native to that air is Joseph, who unites the two portions of the 
comedy. And these are admirably connected when the scandal-mongers, in 
the very frenzy of a concoction which deludes themselves, kill off Sir Peter in 
the imaginary duel; and when Crabtree, the realist of the party, knows 
exactly what happened to Sir Peter’s bullet:— 

“ what is very extraordinary, the ball struck against a little bronze Pliny 

that stood over the fireplace, grazed out of the window at a right angle, and 

wounded the postman, who was just coming to the door with a double 

letter from Northamptonshire.” 
The double letter clinches the story; it must be true, and presently five dead 
Sir Peter walks in. Thus The School for Scandal, even when read, makes a 
single impression; and in the theatre no jar is noticed at all. This is the only 
play of Sheridan’s with a moral purpose, and so far it reminds us of Ben 
Jonson. There is no mistaking his generous wrath. The Ode to Scandal, 
of which he is probably the author, an unequal piece in mixed lyrical 
measures, shows his preoccupation with the subject. His life in the theatre 
afforded him ample material. Jonson sets out to scotch a particular snake, 
and takes care not to lose his temper in the process. Indeed he has two 
purposes; besides ridiculing scandal, he desires to show up “sentiment.” 
He does it, I am compelled to confess, in a somewhat coarse, if very telling 
style. His Joseph Surface has become a name; but he is too bad to convince 
us. Joseph never made anyone angry, any more than Pecksniff or Stiggins. 
The Teazles are on a different level of art. The lady is the last and most 
pleasing in the long gallery of town dames, who, like Congreve’s Millamant, 
“hate the country and all that relates to it.” She has no charm in her, 
bating some extravagance, and has abundance of honesty: a real portrait of a 
charming, irritated woman. Sir Peter is the growling husband of tradition 
again thoroughly requickened in Sheridan’s way. 

High-wrought tragedy was rife in 1779, and was to continue long. It is 
remembered, if at all, chiefly by Sheridan’s Critic, which is so good that it 
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must always outline its occasion. Also it must have revived some attention, 
however faint, to the already extinct heroic play of the older kind. Sheridan 
had this in mind as well as the works of his own day; and so far, The Critic 
is like an epitaph made as an afterthought upon some queer dead personage 
who is only a tradition. But, even for the scholar, it is not a burlesque upon 
any drama in particular. It is not based, like Fielding’s Tom Thumb, on a 
methodical study of examples. It is rather the Pure Idea of burlesque, and 
speaks not only to literary persons but to schoolboys; Sheridan is here a 
schoolboy of genius himself. The jokes are like the old jokes of an old friend, 
all the better for being expected; and we applaud them before they begin. 
In Sheridan’s time nothing was left of the turbid power which redeems those 
writers; there was nothing that he could be fairly charged with failing to 
revere. It is plain, however, from one passage, where he is speaking of 
comedy, that he is thinking of domestic tragedy, or at least serious drama. 
“ From me,” says Mr. Puff of his fellow-puffers, “ they learned to inlay their 
phraseology with variegated chips of exotic metaphor.” Much of Sheridan’s 
own phraseology may be thus described; and where did he learn the knack of 
inlaying? From the old comedy, no doubt; but chiefly, after all, from himself. 
He took all possible pains to get the precise shape, and to fit the piece into the 
mosaic. The early drafts of The Rivals and The School for Scandal show some- 
thing of the process. Many a sentence stands out high and sharp, and to our 
later eyes bizarre, upon the general shining patter. Reading it aloud, we 
stop with a kind of protest to say, “ That can only be Sheridan; no one else 
would say it; his character, in the play, is not really saying it; and it dates 
Sheridan.” Not that we mind; and would that anyone now could say things 
so pleasing, and so fantastic. 

Sheridan was an orator, and an Irish orator; and besides, rhetoric and 
studious cadence surrounded him. Gibbon’s Decline and Fall began to 
appear in 1776, between The Rivals and The School for Scandal. His own great 
speeches were yet to follow, but his comedies show something of the same 
orotund habit. The generous lines (1779) To the Memory of Garrick have 
nothing of the finish of Sheridan’s prose, but they show how the old cadence, 
so nobly adapted for eulogy, still survived :— 

“ Harmonious speech, whose pure and liquid tone 
Gives verse a music, scarce confessed its own:” 
But the Verses Addressed to Laura, who was afterwards to be his second wife 
(Miss Ogle), are highly finished, and full of his generosity of soul. They are 
on her lover who had been killed in war:— 
“ Unknown to me the object of her grief; 
I dare not counsel, did I ask relief. . 
There are many witnesses to the transporting effect of Sheridan’s oratory, 
which Macaulay does not exaggerate. His speeches are often extant only in 
the third person, or in summaries, or in differing versions, and are extremely 
difficult to judge as literature.The opening address on Hastings (7th February, 
1787) and the “ Begum speech ” (6th June, 1788) are the most famous examples, 
and we can with an effort, fancy ourselves the hearers. Sheridan’s power of 
marshalling his facts, his sympathy with the oppressed, his passionate 
conviction, and his dramatic skill, are all apparent. Much of the matter 
is hard forensic or parliamentary argument, lightened by witty flourishes and 
sarcasm. But they have not the weight of intellect bebind them that is latent 
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even in Burke’s most furious sallies. Sheridan, as a master of prose, is to be 
judged by his dramas. aes g 

On the dissolution of Parliament in 1780 Sheridan was elected for Stafford, 
and in 1782 became Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs under Rockingham, 
afterwards Secretary to the Treasury in the coalition ministry (1783). His 
parliamentary reputation dates from his great speeches in the impeachment of 
Warren Hastings. In 1794 he again electrified the House by a magnificent 
oration in reply to Lord Mornington’s denunciation of the French Revolu- 
tion. He remained the devoted friend and adherent of Fox till Fox’s death, 
and was also the defender and mouthpiece of the Prince Regent. In 1806 he 
was appointed Receiver of the Duchy of Cornwall, and in the same year 
treasurer to the navy. In 1812 he was defeated at Westminster, and his 
parliamentary career came to an end. In 1792 his first wife died, and three 
years later he married Esther Ogle, the silly and extravagant daughter of the 
Dean of Winchester, who survived him. The affairs of the theatre had gone 
from bad to worse. The old building had to be closed as unfit to hold large 
audiences, and a new one, opened in 1794, was burned in 1809. This last 
calamity put the finishing touch to Sheridan’s financial difficulties, which had 
for many years been serious. 

On the 7th July, 1816, in extreme poverty, Sheridan died, but was given a 
magnificent funeral in Westminster Abbey. He reflected the life of every day 
as it is made up of that curious compound of human nature with manners. 
“ And if character can be divined from works, he was a good man, genial, 
sincere, hearty, temperate of mind, more wise, perhaps for this world than the 
next, but thoroughly humane and friendly with God and men.” He had 
entered the Monastery of Letters, and as a consequence taken the Vow of 
Poverty, but he had also brought into many hearts the cheerful sound of the 
‘voice of Love and Comfort. He continues to live and long will be 
remembered for his School for Scandal. J. B. PRICE 


A UNIVERSITY IN CENTRAL AFRICA 


T was Henry VII who said “ I judge no land in England better bestowed 
| Fe that which is given to our universities. For by their maintenance our 

realm shall be better governed when we be dead and rotten.” This 
thought may have been in the minds of the City Fathers of Salisbury, Southern 
Rhodesia, when they gave nearly 500 acres of land to their university on the 
gently rising slopes of Mount Pleasant just beyond the City. In one respect 
the way in which this university came into being differs from that of most of 
the African universities. No forceful and benevolent government brought it 
to birth; no philanthropic or missionary zeal created it; it is the outcome of 
eleven years of devoted work by hundreds of little groups, scattered up and 
down the Federation, who fostered the idea, served on preparatory commit- 
tees, and by hard work raised no less than close on half a million pounds for it. 
Now hopes are being materialised, for the first groups of buildings have 
reached roof height, and, most appropriately in a copper country, these gleam 
golden in the sunlight. Twelve heads of departments have arrived and 
begun to establish their research work. Research is the life-blood of a 
university and without it all teaching lacks vigour. The Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, because it is advancing in so many directions at 
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once, offers immense possibilities for research workers in every field of 
knowledge. An experimental botanical garden of ten acres has been laid 
down on the university site and work on experimental taxonomy begun. In 
Zoology, field centres are being established in the Wankie Game Reserve and 
the Zambesi valley and forces joined with those who have for long attacked 
but never completely solved the problems of the elimination of the waste and 
disease due to the tsetse fly and the bilharzia snail. Laboratory research is 
linked with the larger scale work of the university Department of Agriculture 
on its teaching and experimental farm twenty miles from Salisbury. A 
country rich in minerals has started off research on metal structure in the 
department of Physics and the existence of little-known plants has done the 
same for the study of the drugs obtained from them in the department of 
Chemistry. Departments of African Studies, History, Education and 
Economics will join forces in a study of the changes brought about in rural 
and urban areas as a result of the fact that African peoples with many differ- 
ent kinds of social organisation are being increasingly drawn into a western 
economy and way of life. 

The Royal Charter incorporating the College states in set terms “ No test 
of religious belief or profession or of race, nationality or class, shall be 
imposed upon or required of any person to entitle him to be admitted as a 
member, professor, teacher or student of the University College or to hold 
office therein or any advantage or privilege thereof.” In interpreting the 
spirit of this Charter and beginning a bold experiment in race relations, 
what is more important than the place at which both University and Federa- 
tion now stand is the direction in which both are moving. Notwithstanding 
the existence of social barriers, the day-to-day relationships of individuals of 
the different races are exceedingly happy in Southern Rhodesia; happier, 
indeed, or so it seems to those who know the other territories of Africa, 
than anywhere else on the continent. Then the principle of equality of races 
before the Jaw is known and the processes of law greatly respected. So also is 
the existence of a common voters’ roll irrespective of race, and the knowledge 
that sincere and determined effort is being made to solve the difficult and 
complex problem of extending the franchise whilst maintaining stable and 
responsible parliamentary government. At the university, after much 
consultation and advice from members of all races, it was decided to have 
separate Halls of Residence for different races; but building policy will not be 
allowed to determine residence policy because the Halls are being built in 
the form of a series of wings which could be used in a variety of different ways. 
When students come into residence in March of next year and organs of 
consultation may have arisen, such as a Students’ Union, Hall Committees 
and a full Academic Board, it will be then possible to formulate a policy 
based on wider agreement as to what is right for the College community as 
well as for the wider community it must serve. What can be said with 
assurance is that the Principal and his first group of twelve professors have 
come dedicated to the purpose of developing the best possible degree of 
racial goodwill. In following out this purpose they will follow any road that 
seems to lead in the right direction, but advancing slowly, consolidating each 
advance as it is won rather than putting into practice rigid or doctrinaire 
views. : j 

The Conservative Party “ Bow Group” in London recently set out the 
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three conditions necessary for peaceful progress in the Federation as being 
(1) the emergence of moderate African leaders; (2) the existence of European 
leaders whom Africans trust and (3) the existence of a group of Africans with 
higher education with whom Europeans are prepared to share political 
power. These three criteria, over the next decade or so, could be satisfied by 
leaders emerging from a university which had evoked their common loyalty. 
If, like the great European universities, it is able to assert itself as one of the 
spiritual powers of the country, expressing wise attitudes in relation to the 
great themes of the day, then leaders will emerge from its walls able to live 
up to the height of their times. The universities of Africa, some seventeen in 
number, fall into four groupings in relation to their political setting. Five 
of them, in West Africa, Egypt and the Sudan, have to develop their life 
against the background and difficulties of an energetic but effervescent 
nationalism. Two, in East Africa and the Congo, still have strong ties with 
colonial governments. Nine, in the Union of South Africa, may shortly 
have four more completely segregated Bantu universities added to their 
number and to the weight of their problems. In the Federation, with its 
single university, the difficulties seem limited and the sky bright with creative 
promise. The way ahead will certainly not be easy, but the tide of opinion 
and flow of events are set in its favour and with good fortune the university 
should go forward with speed and strength. B. A. FLETCHER 

Vice-Principal, University College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Salisbury. 


ENCOUNTER WITH NORWEGIAN LAPPS 


HOSE who, like the writer of this article, have chosen to lead a nomadic 

existence (though not without a goodly measure of comfort) will take an 

interest in those who do likewise, by tradition or inclination. Thus, I 
seek out the Bedouins, the gipsies and the Lapps. The latter are not easy to 
find, living in remote parts where there is no risk of unpleasant clashes. 
For this reason, the Lapps have withdrawn more and more to the extreme 
North, making way for other peoples. Their predominant characteristic is a 
blend of good-naturedness, curiosity, and suspicion. The most accessible 
among them, of course, are the so-called tourist Lapps. To them visitors are 
taken in cars, shown a few fairy-tale tents quickly set up, while the Lapps, 
clad in colourful costumes, enact a spectacular show of lassoing reindeer—an 
Arctic version of a Wild West scene. Meetings of this kind naturally did not 
attract me. For others, however, one must leave the towns and bigger villages 
far behind. Mr. Amundsen, a Hammerfest photographer, put me on the 
right track. He himself spends all his holidays with the Lapps. He is even 
wont to accompany them for many weeks on their autumn and spring 
migrations, coming back with yards of coloured films giving genuine account 
of Lapp life. In order to gain their confidence, he tells me, the intruder must 
become completely assimilated. He must learn to eat salted fish and reindeer 
meat, and if he is served the eyes of the reindeer he must follow his host’s 
example and eat them as a special delicacy, without turning a hair. 

We left Hammerfest together with Amundsen and crossed the idyllic, 
brightly lit Akka Fiord to Evagäd. A mutual friend, the local merchant, 
had put his fishing cutter at our disposal. Here we found the summer and 
autumn quarters of some of the reindeer Lapps from the Vicinity of Kauto- 
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keino, their biggest Norwegian winter settlement. They live partly in ram- 
shackle huts, which seem to symbolize their provisional character, and partly 
still in the typical Kotas. These are tent-like dwellings and consist of hardly 
more than canvas and reindeer skins laid across tree trunks. An opening 
serves for a door, and one has to bend down to get in. The yapping of shaggy 
little Lapp dogs heralds every visitor. Inside the dwellings is darkness. Asa 
rule, the whole family sleeps on one “ bed” of reindeer skins. Household 
gear is confined to the minimum, a fork being considered a luxury. As we are 
told, the comfort in the winter houses is not very much greater. It took a 
long time until the ice was broken. No doubt these people take life philo- 
sophically, but their minds, and consequently their conversation, are centred 
upon few things :—The reindeer, the counting of reindeer, an occasional bottle 
of brandy, and their favourite pastime of going to church whenever one of the 
basic settlements is reached. (There is no Kota and no house without its 
hymn book.) Our first visit was a failure since the “ Master of the Hut ” was 
asleep and nobody dared wake him. For weeks and weeks he had been 
following the reindeer and now he was allowing himself a few days of rest, 
devoted to sleeping and eating. Our next attempt was more successful. 
Per Lohse has just woken up and did not mind a chat. He had made a roaring 
fire in his tent so as to dry some salmon caught by his brother who was out 
fishing. Per is an intelligent man; he even reads the papers, but only the 
conservative ones since very few Lapps among those who care about politics at 
all are interested in the leftist parties. One passage in his paper had even 
been underscored. “‘ Lapps demand uniform prices for reindeer meat” 
read the headline. And after a long time and many refills of his pipe he 
began to tell us about their hard journeys with the reindeer. For days and 
nights they have to follow them through barren mountain regions and not 
lose them out of sight for a moment. During the summer this is not so 
difficult. In cold winters, however, the herd must be protected against 
hungry wolves. “ To us Lapps,” says Per Lohse with a knowing twinkle in 
his eye, “ the reindeer, or potsos as we call them, mean just what banking 
accounts are to you. We have no other capital.” 

Reindeer are given certain names, according to their age. During its first 
year the calf is called “ kermikko,” a two year old is “ vuomelo,” at three it 
becomes “ vuorso,” at four “ kunteeus,” at five “ kosotin ” and at six 
“maaganas.” After this, every reindeer is called “ nimiloppus” which 
means “ no more names.” This is not exactly true, since there are still some 
special designations, like “ teinokki” for a reindeer cow who has never 
calved—a legendary animal believed to be inhabited by good spirits. 
“ Härkkä ” is the name given to the head reindeer which pulls the boat- 
shaped “ pulkka ” (one-man sledge) at a top speed of 30 miles per day. 
In the tent of Per Lohse’s neighbour, Per Bals, the whole family was assembled. 
To start with, they wanted to know how many children we had, how old we 
were, what our income was, etc. (Amundsen, of course, served as interpreter). 
After this, all members of the family in turn withdrew for a short time and 
returned, wearing colourful, richly embroidered national costumes, and the 
typical high, pointed boots. Like the coats, they are made of reindeer skin, 
stuffed with hay and outlast all the wear and tear of weeks of tramping 
through the mountains. For a little while father Bals took no part in the 
conversation but reached for a weekly journal, scanning its columns with 
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obvious interest. This was to show us that he, too, could read and write. 
He even subscribes to several papers, Norfwegian as well as the only Lapp 
journal Nuorttanaste which is published in Alta and which never missed 
a number, even during the war. Per Bals tells us that the formation of a 
reindeer police had at last done away with the conflicts and thefts which used 
to be a frequent occurrence. He also talks about a self-elected, autonomous 
Lapp organization whose task it was to protect all economic and cultural 
rights of its people. After this, the conversation drifted back to the reindeer. 
At the time of the counts—the herd is driven into an enclosure and every 
owner catches his livestock with a lasso—a special mark representing each 
member of the family is being cut into the ear of the young calves. Lapp 
eyesight is such that they recognise the mark from 100 yards’ distance. Six of 
Per Bals’ children who are of school age were just home on holiday. Usually 
they are at boarding schools with plenty of modern comfort, including 
running hot and cold water. In spite of this, their longing for nature and the 
reindeer is great. 4 

The youngest member of his large family is less than one year old. He lies 
in a boat-shaped cot which is covered with reindeer skins and easily carried on 
journeys. At present this “ Lapp Ark ” hangs on a rope suspended from the 
ceiling and every passer-by gives it a push, so that the swinging movement 
never stops. We are permitted to lift the red veil which protects the baby from 
mosquitos. Inside everything is carefully lined with hay. In the absence of 
nappies the problem of washing them does not exist either. However, the 
little mite looks pale and sickly. Every child gets his first pair of reindeer as a 
christening gift. By the time a boy comes of age he may own a few dozen, 
and henceforth no one will dispute his ownership. That means there are no 
clan Jaws, despite close family cohesion. The two families whom I visited 
possessed some 400 reindeer each, according to Amundsen’s estimate. Each 
reindeer represents a value of 150-250 Kroner (7 Kroner = $1). There are 
reindeer owners and reindeer kings. The latter include the Otses whose herd 
numbers 5,000. However, their house differs in no way from those of the 
other Lapps. Whenever a member of the family marries the bridal dress is 
made from the valuable white patches on the reindeer skin—even if this 
requires the slaughter .of 200 “ Potsos.”” Even the gipsies have legends and 
songs dealing with the great days of the past, glorifying some oriental 
dynasties said to be their forefathers. The Lapps, on the other hand, 
give little thought to their origins. Their costumes and jewellery represent 
their only traditions, for the monotonous Joikus—yodle-like folk songs— 
contain only improvisations about reindeer and other everyday events. 
The local shopkeeper told us some more interesting details. Throughout the 
summer and autumn the Lapps take their requirements from him. Nothing is 
paid in cash, but an exact account is kept all of purchases. Except for an 
occasional reindeer theft, the Lapps are scrupulously honest. On the last day 
“before returning to their winter quarters, everyone comes to the shop with 
enough reindeer meat and skins to balance the account: a type of barter trade 
which no longer exists elsewhere. Coffee, sugar, salt, tobacco and bread are 
the principal and actually the only needs of the Lapps, apart from reindeer and 
fish. Also, there is always a demand for the typical Lapp daggers worn by all, 
down to the smallest boys. Older people use it to cut their meat right next 
to their lips, as we observed with some trepidation. 
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A few days later we arrived in Vadsé, capital of the province of Finmark, 
where we met Arne Pleyn, the Lapp bailiff. He is a Norwegian, born in 
Karasjok where his father was a kind of police prefect, and has fluent com- 
mand of Danish, the Lapp language. Pleyn remarks not without pride that 
his realm is greater than Denmark. For at least one-half of the year he 
travels around, visiting one Lapp colony after the other. He advises his 
“ subjects ” regarding their rights and obligations, and supervises the reindeer 
economy so as to avoid injustice and exploitation. He lives and eats with the 
Lapp families and listens to their fireside stories at night. As he informs me, 
the Norwegian Government is trying to improve their housing conditions 
and has also done its utmost to compensate them for war damages. Those 
owning less than 200 reindeer have the balance given to them since 200 is 
tegarded as the minimum subsistence level. The following figures throw 
further light on the situation:—There are 95,000 reindeer in Finmark 
representing a total value of 19 million Kroner. The annual meat production, 
valued at 3 million Kroner, is an important economic factor and exports are 
steadily increasing. A. J. FISCHER 


WEST GERMAN LABOUR LEGISLATION 


INCE the establishment of the International Labour Organisation and its 

Secretariat, the International Labour Office in Geneva in 1919, the 

interest in labour and social questions has rapidly increased, even outside 
the parties concerned. The labour legislation of the various nations has 
attracted much interest; for despite the ever growing international connec- 
tions, the same social problems are dealt with differently by the respective 
legislatures and the law reflects more than anything else the character and 
peculiarities of the nations concerned. The following survey is partly based on 
the comprehensive treatise by Professor Nipperdey, President of the West 
German Federal Labour Court, in the International Labour Review (July, 
August, 1954). The chief items are the Federal Dismissals Act and three 
acts regarding employees’ representation in the management of private 
industries, of mining, iron and steel production, and of public industries and 
authorities. 

The Federal Dismissals Act of August 10, 1951, resembles an act of 1920 
abolished by the Nazis; it awards every dismissed wage or salary earner over 
twenty, and employed for more than 6 months in the same undertaking the 
right to apply for mediation by the works council, and if this fails for a 
decision by the local labour court, claiming that his dismissal is socially. 
unwarrantable. If the court agrees to the claim, it may declare that the 
contract has not been dissolved, or, if the employer refuses to comply with the 
decision, may order him to pay up to 12 months’ wages as compensation. 
According to this act the employer may not terminate any contract by giving 
notice if it is not based on certain reasons specified in the act, a principle 
now imitated, by many countries in different ways.* Under another section of 
this act members of the works council may not be dismissed except when the 
undertaking is closed down or the employer has legal grounds for terminating 
the contract without notice, for instance if the employee has committed a 
crime. 

* but not in the English speaking countries and in Sweden. 
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This leads us to the three Acts regarding employees’ representation, 
firstly the Works Constitution Act of October 11, 1952, covering the whole of 
private industry except maritime and air navigation. In all undertakings 
having normally not less than 5 permanent employees older than 18 the 
employees elect a works council for 2 years. It consists of at least one 
member, increasing with the number of employees, and in giant undertakings 
employing say 9,000 workers, of 35. This law is one of the many attempts 
since 1945 to achieve a genuine industrial partnership, transcending the spirit 
of class war between employers and workers. Its basic principle states the 
legal precedence of the collective agreements concluded by the respective 
Trade Unions and Employers’ Associations, and their privilege to call for 
strikes, lock-outs, etc. On the other hand it asks both the employer and the 
works council to regard themselves not as opposing parties but as partners 
striving peacefully for the benefit of the work and the workers with due 
consideration of the public interest. 

In this new role the works council takes part in the management of the 
undertaking as regards social, personnel and economic matters. Its consent is 
required regarding hours of work, holidays, vocational training, methods of 
remuneration, and particularly the determination of the works rules which 
govern the conduct of the employees. This consent, very often obtained only 
after long negotiations, is called participation in a works agreement. Regula- 
tions of wages and other conditions of employment, such as general overtime 
and length of annual leave, if not ruled by statute are the special privilege of 
the T.U., and are covered by collective agreements. The employer, of course, 
is not prevented from giving his employees higher wages and better working 
conditions than is provided by the collective agreement. Ifa works agreement 
cannot be reached, the matter may be referred by either party to a mediation 
board composed of equal numbers of representatives of both parties whose 
decision is binding. If the workers are not satisfied, they may apply to their 
T.U. and eventually decide to strike. But this will not happen often, as the 
whole subject has been discussed very thoroughly by the works council, the 
T.U. concerned, the. mediation board, and even by the works assembly, 
another representative body. This procedure is very different from the 
British custom, where the workers—very often against the advice of their 
T.U.—strike about such matters, and a board of inquiry or the Industrial 
Commissioner of the Ministry of Labour is required to find out the facts or to 
seek conciliation. Furthermore, the works council may in personnel matters 
(engagements, changes of job, regrouping) appeal to the local labour court for 
a reversal of the decision if agreement cannot be reached. In economic 
matters the works council has co-management rights only in the case of 
reduced production and the subsequent dismissal of workers. The council 
may appeal in such cases to a joint mediation board. The employer is not 
bound by any decision of this board, but he must pay compensation if he 
dismisses workers contrary to a proposal by the board, the amount being 
fixed with consideration of the economic situation of both parties and the 
time of employment of every dismissed worker. 

There are two other representative bodies: (1) the economic committee, 
acting merely in an advisory capacity to the employer, and (2) the works 
assembly, composed of all employees, which receives a quarterly report from 
the works council and may make proposals to it. Undertakings consisting of 
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several establishments may have a general works council as well. Co- 
management, however, comprises also membership of the board of 
supervision. In nearly all share companies with more than 500 employees | 
one third of the members of the supervisory board must be elected by the 
employees qualified to vote. At least two of these representatives must be 
themselves employed in the undertaking, and the employees’ representatives 
have the same rights as those of the shareholders. 

Regarding the share companies of the mining, iron and steel industries, the 
Co-determination Act of May 21, 1951, provides for an equal representation 
of employees and shareholders on the supervisory board under an impartial 
chairman. Some of the employees’ representatives are nominated by the T.U. 
concerned after consultation with the works council. A further provision 
states that the board of management of each company must include a labour 
manager duly elected by the majority of the employees’ representatives on the 
supervisory board. He has the same rights as the other members of this 
board, and is required to conciliate the social needs of the employees with the 
economic interest of the company. The last act, the Federal Personnel 
Representation Act of August 5, 1955 governs co-management rights for the 
personnel of departments and undertakings belonging to the Federal Republic, 
the Laender, the local authorities, and other public corporations. There are 
three different kinds of staff councils, for civil servants, for clerical and 
technical employees, and for manual workers. Some groups, among them, 
the judges, are excluded from the framework of this act. In public concerns 
of a purely economic character, such as the Federal Railways, the tram and 
bus lines, electricity, gas and water supply, most of them owned by the 
municipalities, the few mines, iron and steel works, belonging to the Laender, 
co-managment rights of the staff councils and the influence of the T.U. are 
only slightly less than in private industry, though the public interest is the first 
consideration. In contrast, the part of the staff councils as representatives of 
the civil servants, owing to the concept of loyalty inherent in a service 
relationship, is much less extensive. On the whole, the opinion of President 
Nipperdey seems to be correct that the German Works Constitution Act 
grants employees co-management rights probably not exceeded in any other 
country and with a higher standard of living, greater personal freedom, and 
more human dignity than in any Communist country, especially in Eastern 
Germany. W. OSTWALD 


AFFORESTATION AND THE RURAL SCENE 
HOUSANDS of acres that previously grew nothing but couch-grass, 
moss, bullrush, bracken or heather have, during the last twenty-five 
years, been taken over by the Forestry Commission, and now grow trees 

of which conifers predominate. Ofthe various attempts to produce something 
useful to the nation from these almost barren expanses, where several acres 
were required to keep a single sheep throughout the year, this afforestation 
is probably the most successful. Vast sums of money have been spent to 
cultivate wide tracts of hill country, and, with very few exceptions, these areas 
have quickly slipped back to their natural state. It has been found that 
expenditure beyond all hope of return must be put into these tracts not only 
to cultivate them but to preserve them in a state of fertility and clear of the 
weeds that were their normal vegetation. 
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Agriculturalists will never cease to argue against this, but time and the 
rapidly-growing larch and spruce must before long convince even the most 
ardent of them. There are still thousands of acres that could be producing 
these soft-woods, and there is little doubt that the Forestry Commission will 
take over still more of these unproductive territories. It all sounds very 
commendable until one pauses to weigh up a few of the pro’s and con’s, and 
when one lives in a district that is already heavily planted, and has grown up 
quite literally with the trees, the prospect of still further planting does provide 
food for serious thought. At first glance the rural community would appear 
to have benefited without question. There are the new roads winding through 
the trees, constructed and maintained by the Forestry Commission. There 
are the power lines reaching out like a spider’s web to remote places which 
would otherwise still be using oil lamps. Then suddenly round a bend in the 
road there is a village that has sprung up within the last decade; and there with 
it are all the amenities—school, clubs, water supply, post office, telephone, 
and many conveniences that the nearby market town is still denied. Who, on 
seeing all this, could doubt the forward march of progress that has blessed the 
local inhabitants in the form of the Forestry Commission? And, when the 
traveller journeys a little further, and observes the barren tracts of hill country 
beyond the trees, where a few scraggy sheep graze among the rushes, he will 
be still further impressed. Then the road rapidly deteriorates into no more 
than a hill-track, and the grey stone shepherd’s cottage with its slate roof 
shelters in a hollow without electric light or any form of sanitation just as it 
was a hundred and more years ago. The traveller can then drive back to the 
city full of nothing but praise for the Commission. 

What of the people who must live on in this land of trees—apart, of course, 
from those employed by the Commission? Firstly the farmers have their 
grumbles. As already stated, they will argue until kingdom come that the 
Forestry Commission have covered many acres that would otherwise be 
producing beef or mutton or even corn. But their real grouse—and a big one 
—is labour. There is no doubt that the planting and subsequent work on these 
great forests is contributing very largely to the drift from the land. Many 
young men, who would otherwise have gone in for farm-work, seek employ- 

‘Ment in the woods. Others leave the land for the woods. Larger pay packets 
—by only a small amount—shorter hours, and not so arduous a task, must 
have their effects. One cannot blame the men. Nor does the farmer get 
anything in return from the Forestry Commission, because to ask for a few 
poles for fencing is like asking for the moon. The sporting fraternity is 
certainly affected by all this planting. It has ruined many good foxhunting 
counties. Miles of rideable hill-country have been taken up, and the young 
trees, particularly in their first ten years of growth, provide a sanctuary for 
foxes. Here in the acres of thick undergrowth it is a hopeless task attempting 
to hunt them in the traditional way, and every fox lying out in the smaller 
coverts for miles around makes straight for the forests as soon as he is put on 
his legs. The fox problem is fast becoming acute now that the rabbits have 
virtually disappeared. Damage to poultry and lambs increases annually, 
and farmers adjoining the plantations have to get together and organise fox- 
drives. Even the issue of cheap cartridges hardly encourages one to perform a 
task that should be carried out by those who planted the trees. 

For the shooting man there are no pheasants or partridges among the larch 
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and spruce. Wide tracts of grouse country have gone, and the Forestry Com- 
mission killed off all the black game before they started planting. Further- 
more the woods provide a safe retreat not only for such vermin as foxes, but 
also for sparrow-hawks, magpies, crows, and jays. Like the foxes, they are 
extremely difficult to keep under control in these thick coverts. They breed 
there in their numbers, and spread out over the surrounding countryside to 
inflict a tremendous toll on eggs and young birds in the nesting season. 
Here wood pigeons breed literally in their hundreds, as many as a thousand 
using a 200 acre forest in which to roost and breed. When one considers that 
the wood pigeon may rear four broods in a year to descend on crops in the 
surrounding countryside it might be easier to understand another of the 
farmers’ complaints. The smaller birds have also been affected by the conifer 
planting. Insect life in the summer is not abundant in the fir woods, and the 
small birds have tended to forsake them. A few remain faithful to the 
larch and spruce—the tiny goldcrest, for instance—but the majority breed in 
the open country. A walk through these plantations on a summer day will 
prove how empty of small bird life are these acres. In winter, however, the 
shelter of the conifers provides an excellent roosting-place and during the 
last half-hour of daylight large numbers of such small birds as finches, 
linnets, yellow hammers, and blackbirds fly in to roost at lower levels than the 
hordes of pigeons, crows, jackdaws, and magpies. One cannot pretend that 
this wide-scale planting has favoured either our small birds or game, for food 
or nesting. The vermin, however, have been afforded a safe retreat, and 
little or nothing has so far .be done to curb their numbers. 

The Forestry Commission succeeded with their grey squirrel campaign. 
One can only presume that they will have to wage a similar war against 
pigeons, and possibly even foxes in the near future. In the former they will be 
up against a stiff problem—although we hear of the possible use of narcotic 
poisoning. Such measures do not find favour with all country dwellers, 
but that is another subject. While we cannot deny that some use has been 
made of hitherto unproductive land, those who live in a heavily wooded 
district would prefer there to be some limit in the further planting of conifers. 
A few more oak nurseries would be a pleasing sight, even if our generation 
could not hope to see them grow up into maturity. G. D. ADAMS 


GANDHI AND THE CABINET MISSION IN 1946 


MASSIVE volume has recently reached this country from India which 
is bound to remain one of the chief authorities on the events leading to 
the final withdrawal of British rule from India. It is called Mhatma 

Gandhi: The Last Phase, and is written by Pyarelal Nayyar who for many 
years was his personal secretary and confidant. He has been appointed 
official biographer of the Mahatma under the Gandhi Memorial Trust, and 
he has been living among masses of documents and trying to reduce them to 
order for some years. In view of the magnitude of the task and his own 
conscientious determination to be both thorough and accurate, he must be 
congratulated on achieving so much already. As Mr. Gandhi’s early life 
has been well covered in his own autobiography and by a number of other 
writers, Mr. Pyarelal has with some reason decided to begin at the other end. 
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Although the present volume is called “ The Last Phase,” it is in fact only 
half of that. A second similar volume will carry the story to the day of his 
assassination in January, 1948. This volume begins from his release from 
jail on the Sth of May, 1944, and the bulk of it is concerned with the negotia- 
tions with the Cabinet Mission in 1946, and with his walking tour through the 
villages of Noakhali, East Bengal, in the following autumn and winter, when 
he was striving to restore communal peace to Bengal and other afflicted 
parts of India. Of his single-minded heroism and devotion to the best 
interests of all India throughout this remarkable tour there can hardly be two 
opinions; but on the earlier phase, his dealings with the Cabinet Mission, 
there will certainly still be several opinions, and it is accordingly on this highly 
debatable ground alone that I wish to follow Mr. Pyarelal here. - 

Let us remind ourselves of the background. In the midst of the war, at a 
time when- Britain’s prospects of physical survival from Hitler’s declared 
intention to annihilate the whole country were at their lowest, Mr. Gandhi 
had, as it seemed to most Britishers, thrown his influence against the accept- 
ance of the Cripps’ offer of 1943, and had proceeded to start a “Quit India” 
movement which felt to most Britishers like a stab in the back from one who 
had always claimed that, at bottom, he was a friend of the British. There- 
upon, all the leaders of the Congress, that is of India’s powerful nationalist 
party, had been arrested; and although Mr. Gandhi, following his wife’s 
death in detention and his own serious illness, was released in May, 1944, 
his colleagues, Mr. Nehru, Mr. Patel and the rest were not released till after 
the end of the war. Under these circumstances, it might have been anticipated 
that there would be a good deal of distrust on both sides when the leaders met 
each other in India in April, 1946. It should be remembered, however, that 
on Britain’s side victory in the war had supervened; so that Britain, or her 
representatives in the person of the Cabinet Mission, could now afford to 
forget their grudge. India’s leaders, so far, had nothing to look back to in 
the immediate past but a prolonged sojourn in jail. True, the complexion of 
the British Government had changed. For the first time Labour was not only 
in office but in power. Would that make any difference in the approach to the 
problem of India’s freedom? Indians had not noticed any significant differ- 
ence between the policies of the MacDonald Labour Government and that of 
its Conservative predecessors. They were disposed to think that India was an 
issue on which all British parties united: united, that is, to insist that they 
intended to confer freedom on India some day, but always at some quite 
invisible date beyond one or two awkward corners which from the nature of 
the case, as it seemed to nationalist Indians, a dependent India could never pass. 

It is true that in the winter of 1945-6 an important Parliamentary group, 
representing all three parties, and including in particular Reginald Sorensen, 
who for years had been a lone voice in the House of Commons pleading for 
Indian freedom, toured India, and their assurances, especially Mr. Sorensen’s 
assurance, that real freedom was on its way now certainly carried some weight. 
Then, when it was announced from London that three important Cabinet 
Ministers would come to India for an indefinite period, to assist the Viceroy, 
Lord Wavell, to find with Indian leaders an agreed solution to the problem of 
Indian government, those who knew the British political scene, those who 
knew that Britain was in the midst of vast post-war problems of her own, 
were certainly impressed. Moreover, two of the Cabinet Ministers were 
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already known to nationalist India, and favourably known. The Secretary 
of State, Lord Pethick-Lawrence, was an old friend of Mr. Gandhi; Sir 
Stafford Cripps had been a good friend of Mr. Nehru, and had been an 
outspoken critic of the British policy of “ divide and rule” in India. All 
these factors were favourable, but in themselves they were not enough. 
Probably most of the Congress leaders were not yet convinced that there was 
already in the British Government such a “ change of heart,” to use Mr. 
Gandhi’s characteristic phrase, that, whatever difficulties Mr. Jinnah and the 
Muslim League might throw in the path, a final surrender of British power 
was decided on. 

In the case of Mr. Gandhi himself, I think there can be no doubt that he 
started out with genuine conviction of the bona fides of the Cabinet Ministers. 
But those of us who were near to him were alarmed to discover that, as the 
weeks passed by, far from being reassured, he lost his faith in them. Why 
was this? There may have been several contributory factors in the realm of 
personal relations which need not today be considered. It is one of the curious 
ironies of fate that sometimes, when you have excellent men confronting each 
other, they somehow do not click and mischief results. But there was more to 
it than this. In Mr. Pyarelal’s narrative the daily crises recur just as they did 
at the time. The biographer is loyal to his chief and insists that his gradual 
loss of faith in the Ministers was justified. As I read his pages I think I 
see what went wrong more clearly than I did at the time. 

Mr. Gandhi, if I interpret him rightly, had two important principles which 
in his eyes were acid tests of the bona fides of the British. First, if you’ are 
determined to quit India as soon as you can hand over to us, then begin 
from today to carry on the government according to our ideas. You will 
then, he would persuasively argue, get the credit for some of the urgently 
needed reforms—abolition of the salt-tax was one that was dear to his heart— 
that we are determined to put into operation as soon as we can. Secondly, 
where Mr. Jinnah and the Muslim League are concerned, if you resist his 
demand for Pakistan (which the Mission did resist to the end) and are deter- 
mined to keep us together in one undivided India, as Mr. Jinnah makes 
almost a principle of never agreeing to anything we propose, hand over to 
whichever party you prefer. If, to win his trust, you prefer to hand over to 
him alone, I promise you that we will do our best to keep the Hindu com- 
munity loyal and to give him necessary support for achieving a free 
government for all India. To the British Ministers, both these principles of 
Mr. Gandhi appeared unrealistic. It was startling to find him accusing his 
old friend Lord Pethick-Lawrence of being an “imperialist.” When I 
ventured to ask him what he meant by this strange accusation I learnt, as I had 
supposed, that the accusation was due to Lord Pethick-Lawrence’s insistence 
that, until the day when a free Indian government was formed (a day that he 
was doing his utmost to hasten, and which he hoped to achieve within 
months or even weeks) he felt obliged to decide matters of administrative 
policy according to his own conscience, not according to the advice of 
Mr. Gandhi or anyone else. To Mr. Gandhi this attitude appeared to be 
“ imperialistic.” It seems strange that he should so have seen it since he was 
himself constantly asserting that men should follow their own consciences 
rather than doing what someone else thought right. He would have said, 
perhaps, “ Yes, no doubt he is following his conscience; but I am disappointed 
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to find that it is an imperialist conscience.” But what to the writer at least 
still seems strange—and indeed disappointing from such a man—is that he 
did not see that it was possible for a man who was opposed to all imperialism 
honestly to believe that the attitude: “ I must continue to accept the responsi- 
bility of ruling up to the moment when, by accepted constitutional procedures, 
I hand over to you; this, in my opinion, is likely to be not only the most effi- 
cient way of doing things, but will also lead to the most rapid transfer of 
authority, and will mean my handing over to you in good order, so that you 
will find a working machine instead of chaos.” Such an attitude, which to 
most men who have to bear responsibility must surely seem the right line to 
follow, strangely did not appeal to Mr. Gandhi in the least, and even led to an 
alienation between him and the Secretary of State. : 

So, too, in the matter of transfer to either the Congress leaders or to 
Mr. Jinnah, leaving the party thus put in authority to come to terms with its 
adversary without the embarrassing intervention of the third party, the 
British. That Mr. Gandhi was sincere in his desire to see the transfer made 
to Mr. Jinnah was not doubted by the Cabinet Mission; they could and did 
respect his desire to give him the fullest opportunity to shape things in such a 
way that the Muslim community would have nothing to fear. But, once again, 
they could only reject it as being unrealistic. It may be questioned whether 
Mr. Gandhi, even if he could have counted on the loyal support of his chief 
colleagues in the Congress leadership, could in fact have induced a large 
element in the Hindu community—all those who supported the Hindu 
Mahasabha, for instance—to be loyal subjects of a Jinnah Government. 
But, quite apart from that, if they were finally obliged to hand over to one 
party alone, the Cabinet Mission were clear that it must be to the majority 
party, that is, to the Congress—all the more so because the Congress, unlike 
the Muslim League, did not represent one community only and had an 
important element of the Muslim community within it. But for the time being 
the Cabinet Mission felt bound to continue hoping that both major parties, 
Congress and League, would accept their proposals and could be brought 
into the Interim Government together. Indeed, there was one moment when 
it appeared that Mr. Jinnah had in fact agreed. I recall very well the elation 
with which Mr. Gandhi returned from the conference that day at Simla, 
saying that agreement was in sight and that we must now think of the name of 
the best Indian Christian who could act as arbitrator on one or two out- 
standing issues. The Cabinet Mission were equally hopeful. Unfortunately 
next morning Mr. Jinnah explained that he had been misunderstood, and so 
the whole thing was back in the melting pot. 

It may be that that incident affected Mr. Gandhi’s mind. He perhaps felt 
that the Cabinet Mission ought to have held Mr. Jinnah to his word. Whether 
they themselves felt that he had gone back on his word during the night I do 
not know. Perhaps they did, and perhaps they should have taken a firmer 
line with him. But to what end? At least it might surely be a matter of 
honest difference of opinion whether in such a situation you take a firm line 
and thereby probably drive one party into total non-co-operation in the 
negotiations, or whether you patiently sit down again, hoping in the end to 
wear out his distrust and obstinacy. But apparently Mr. Gandhi and his 
colleagues did not see it that way. 

As one goes over the record again, in Mr. Pyarelal’s book, one has the 
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sense that Mr. Gandhi in effect said to the British statesmen in 1946: “ You 
will only be able to convince us of your good faith if you accept our way of 
achieving the freedom that you say you now want us to achieve. Each step 
must be decided by us.” I do not believe that any British statesman could 
ever accept that way of doing things or ever should. Ultimate responsibility 
is in its nature indivisible. Hither he abdicates, or he governs up to the 
moment of transfer of authority. He cannot be both Secretary of State and a 
dummy. 

I believe that was the issue between Mr. Gandhi and the Cabinet Mission in 
1946. It may yet be the issue in other cases now confronting Britain. In the 
realm of political morality the world has immense lessons to learn from 
Mr. Gandhi. It may well be that he has shown us, as no one else in active 
political life has shown, the real alternative to race suicide. Still more, he has 
shown, again and again, how to respect and win over the political opponent. 
But in those days of 1946, for various reasons, some of which I have tried 
here to elucidate, I believe he failed to express his own principles adequately. 
There was a failure of what William Blake called the imagination. Some of 
us, I must confess, began to wonder whether he had outlived his time, and 
was no longer able to cope with the needs of the situation. How wrong we 
were the extraordinary achievement of the last year of his life was to show. 
That story will be told in Mr. Pyarelal’s next volume. 

Horace ALEXANDER 
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EDWARD VII 


On the death of Edward VH the question arose as to who should write the 
official biography. Lord Esher, who knew him as well as anyone, wished to do it 
and would have done it well, for he had passed his life in the tide of great affairs. 
The selection of Sir Sidney Lee was unfortunate, for our leading Shakespearian 
scholar knew nothing of the monarch and little of politics at home or abroad. 
He died before the second volume was near completion, and the work had to be 
completed by other hands. His verdict, after studying a mass of published and 
oral material, was more favourable than the picture of a gifted playboy suggested 
in his lengthy and much-criticised obituary in the Dictionary of National Biography. 
He performed his task conscientiously, without malice or adulation, but he provided 
a record, not a portrait. Of the many friends and acquaintances who have tried to 
restore Edward to life the most authoritative was Sir Frederick Ponsonby whose 
memoirs of three reigns do full justice to his character and achievements. 

The two world wars and the social revolution which they have brought in their 
train have dug such a gulf between our own time and the Edwardian era that we can 
study it almost as dispassionately as the Four Georges and the reign of Victoria. 
Virginia Cowles, an experienced biographer with an observant eye and a lively style, 
has written a very readable book, full of colour and movement and reasonably fair. 
Without taking the charitable epigram: Tout comprendre c’est tout pardonner too 
literally, she describes the crazy system of cloistered education of which the heir 
to the throne was the unlucky victim from his earliest days. The devotion of good 
old Baron Stockmar, the oracle of the Prince Consort and then of the young 
Queen, to the Royal Family was beyond challenge, but a less successful pedagogue 
never lived. He never learned that nature abhors regimentation. He made no 
attempt to understand the boy who possessed plenty of intelligence but was as 
indifferent to the things of the mind as his Hanoverian ancestors. Far more 
blameworthy, however, were his parents, his father for his blind reliance on 
Stockmar, his mother for the almost pathological dislike of her eldest son which she 
never fully overcame. All her love went to her adored husband, and when he was 
gone there was little left for most of her children. 

Till the end of her reign mother and son were never at ease with one another. 
The Queen never concealed her opinions, and the most revealing of the many 
illustrations is Max Beerbohm’s superb picture of the old lady sitting stiff and prim 
while the Prince of Wales stands in the corner with his face to the wall in obvious 
disgrace, We can understand her disgust at the Bohemian society so graphically 
described in the chapters entitled The Gay Sixties, Marlborough House and 
Professional Beauties, but neither Miss Cowles nor anyone else has been able to 
explain her unloving treatment of her eldest son at an age when he was too young to 
sin. Friction between rulers and heirs is a familiar story, but for such enduring 
estrangement between mother and son we must go back to Caroline of Anspach 
and Poor Fred. The happiest day in the Prince’s life was that of his marriage, not 
merely because praise of the bride’s face and heart was on all lips, but because at 
long last he had escaped from leading-strings, possessed homes of his own, could 
choose his friends and enjoy life in his own uninhibited way. That he plunged into 
frivolities and dissipation, and the days of Prinny, eldest son of the virtuous Georgo 
II, seemed to have come again, was not entirely his fault; for the Queen denied 
him any share in serious activities, and he had passed his fiftieth year before 
Gladstone secured reluctant permission for him to see confidential Foreign Office 
despatches. That Marlborough House and Sandringham became the centre of 
Society, and the Prince of Wales the leader of the Smart Set, brought him deep 
satisfaction, but he wanted something more; he was keenly interested in foreign 
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affairs and loved to mix with the makers of history on equal terms. His mother, 
broken-hearted and prematurely bereaved of the only human being she ever realty 
loved, buried herself at Windsor, Cowes and Balmoral so completely that some 
republican talk was heard from Dilke, Chamberlain and a few other radicals; but 
the critical illness of the Prince of Wales in 1871 scotched the campaign which has 
never been renewed. 

Unlucky and frustrated in his upbringing, the Prince was fortunatein his marriage. 
Miss Cowles writes of Alexandra as she writes of all the royalties, frankly and 
without unction. Her one failing was incorrigible unpunctuality. ‘‘ Alexandra was 
not in the least clever. She had a simple, almost childish mind. She did not under- 
stand politics and had very little taste for literature or art. But her great point was 
her kind and affectionate nature. She was so gentle and uncomplicated that even 
Queen Victoria could find nothing to criticise and always referred to her as ‘dear, 
sweet Alix °.” That she had much to put up with is clear from the author’s realistic 
picture of the flashy males and alluring females in whose company the Prince 
passed so much of his time. ‘‘ By the middle ’eighties people could no longer attrib- 
ute his indiscretions to youthful exuberance. The Heir Apparent was now forty-five, 
and it was obvious that his pursuit of women was no passing fancy. The flame of 
desire burned within him as brightly as ever, and promiscuity had to be accepted as 
an inherent part of his nature.” Promiscuity is an extremely ugly word. Is it really 
justified? To answer with assurance we should have to know more of his secrets 
than we learn from this or any other book. That his Bohemian life debased the 
moral currency and tarnished the prestige of the monarchy which his parents 
had restored is undeniable. He appeared twice in a law court, first when Lady 
Mordaunt asserted that he had been her lover, secondly in the baccarat cheating 
case in 1891. On both occasions his personal integrity was intact, but it was not 
merely his mother and the Nonconformist ‘Conscience who regretted the company 
he kept. Noscitur a sociis. 

When the old Queen passed away in 1901 her successor, now in his sixtieth year, 
was popular enough—especially since his horse had won the Derby—but not, as 
The Times reminded him, greatly respected. Everyone wondered what sort of King 
he would make. Miss Cowles pays him a well-deserved tribute for his services in 
preparing the way for the Entente Cordiale by his skilful courting of the estranged 
Parisians in 1903 which she describes as the most important event of his reign. She 
also approves his efforts for a rapprochement with Russia. But she declines to be 
dazzled by the glamour of the lush Edwardian era or of the sovereign from whom it 
took the tone. He remained the same restless, self-indulgent, extravagant and 
rather superficial creature he had always been. “ Edward was the picture of 
opulence, With his heavy-lidded protruding eyes, his sensual mouth, his enormous 
cigars, and his huge overfed body always superbly attired, he was the symbol of the 
good life. He had never made any pretence of deriving pleasure from intellectual 
pursuits, His pleasures were the pleasures of the senses—food, women, magnific- 
ence, above all else comfort. He had indulged his tastes for forty years, but his 
appetite was still unsatiated.”” Rudyard Kipling described him to a friend as a 
corpulent voluptuary. He was easily bored and flared up in a moment, but the 
storm was soon over for he was fundamentally a kindly person. He wished every- 
one to be happy and to have a good time like himself. The idea prevalent in Berlin 
and some other capitals that “ the uncle of Europe,” as the French called him, was a 
Machiavellian schemer bent on encircling Germany and plotting her downfall was a 
grotesque misreading of a ruler who was no less anxious to keep Europe at peace 
than his Foreign Ministers Larisdowne and Grey. His incessant continental travels 
were primarily for his own pleasure without a thought of political intrigue. 

The problem for hostesses was to keep him amused and in good temper, and they 
soon discovered that the best method was to invite Mrs. George Keppel to their 
lavish parties. I do not believe that he was an unfaithful husband after his accession, 
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whatever may have been the case in the preceding forty years. That he was 
attracted by Lady Warwick and Mrs. Keppel was not surprising, for Queen 
Alexandra’s deafness and lack of interest in the problems and personalities of 
Europe rendered her anything but a stimulating companion. Mrs. Keppel was the 
English equivalent of Frau Schratt, and Queen Alexandra, like the tragic Empress 
Elizabeth of Austria, was quite right not to grudge her husband the pleasure of an 
innocent friendship. It is only fair to the ruler whose failings have been freely 
exposed to recall that his relations with his heir, despite their totally different 
temperaments and tastes, were trustful and affectionate, and that George V was 
allowed full opportunity to prepare himself for the throne. 

Shortly before his death Wickham Steed described King Edward as a great man. 
I wrote to my old friend suggesting that the word able would be more correct. 
Measuring him by all the other statesmen and rulers he had known, he replied, 
the words able or big were below his deserts, On the strength of his many political 
talks the former editor of The Times declared that he had never received his due asa 
King or a statesman, and that without him there would have been no Entente with 
France. The latter assertion is incapable of proof or disproof. As to his place in 
history opinions will always differ. That he was inferior in moral stature to his 
parents, his son and his grandson is obvious, but his record on the throne went far to 
redeem the unsatisfactory decades when he was waiting impatiently in the wings. 
Since royalties live in glasshouses we know more of their failings than of those of the 
private citizen. He may have been a great King, for so many rulers are mere shadows, 
but I think Wickham Steed went too far in saluting him as a great man. This 
worldly prince, who warmed both hands before the fire of life, makes an excellent 
subject for a biographer, and Miss Cowles’ flowing narrative holds our attention 
from the first page to the last. G. P. Goocx 
Edward VII and his circle. By Virginia Cowles. Hamish Hamilton. 25s. 


BRITISH POLITICS SINCE 1900 


A major attraction of Mr. Neville Penry Thomas’ first book is the unpretentious- 
ness of its approach. The purple passage is not for him. He eschews interpretative 
analysis and elaboration and never pontificates. He explains that his aim is to 
enable the reader to judge for himself the parties, policies and personalities of the 
immediate past. Within his self-imposed framework he has admirably succeeded. 
He has compiled a lucid and fact-loaded chronicle and a handy reference volume, 
rounding it off with a complete list of ministries from Salisbury to Eden and a 
select reference list of approximately a hundred books. What a panorama it is, 
and how quickly we forget! Delegated legislation and administrative justice, the 
ever-increasing arbitrariness of the Executive, the vicissitudes of Liberalism and 
Socialism, the mechanisation of party politics, the development of a welfare society, 
Commonwealth partnership, the advance from isolation to the European or Atlantic 
fraternity, all come within his period. In recording them he shrewdly keeps his own 
personality in the background. A few slips and mis-spellings should be corrected 
in the second edition. In one particular the perspective seems a little awry. This 
concerns the eight formative years before the 1914-1918 war. The greatest period of 
social reform in our history deserves a larger space. Only two members survive from 
the Ministry of All the Talents which Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman announced in 
December, 1905—the philosopher-statesman, Viscount Samuel, and the warrior- 
statesman, Sir Winston Churchill. Among Mr. Thomas’ dramatis personae only 
Sir Winston appears both in his first chapter and in his last. The preface and the 
text alike present a sobering challenge to those who, even in democratic societies, 
protest that politics are not for them. For without politics, the “ architectonic ” 
science of Aristotle, current every-day affairs and even past history are an empty husk. 
Those who decide to take no interest in politics commit an anti-social act and deny 
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their individual right and duty. If some readers grasp this lesson and act upon it, 
Mr. Thomas’ survey will have performed a salutary and beneficial service. Here 
political journalists and schoolteachers, as well as bright sixth-formers, will find 
many of the answers to their queries. We shall hear more of Mr. Thomas. 
Deryck ABEL 
A History of British Politics From the Year 1900. By Neville Penry Thomas. Herbert 
Jenkins. 16s. 


THE CRISIS OF ISLAM 

Unity and Variety in Muslim Civilization is undoubtedly one of the most important 
contributions to the expanding study of Islamics that has appeared for many years. 
It is a collection of papers presented to the International Conference of Islamists at 
Spa (Belgium) in 1953 and mirrors, through the researches of sixteen savants the 
present trend for a closer understanding of the fact and development of Muslim 
civilisation. Although Professor von Grunebaum’s fifteen scholars have, in the 
main, used historical methods to produce their conclusions on the interaction of 
Muslim and other cultures, his own approach is anthropological. He holds (not 
without justification) that in every area which has become “ technically Islamized ” 
there co-exists an earlier, local culture which forms an important part of the people’s 
life; and which has affected the further development of their culture. Sometimes 
this lesser tradition poses a challenge to Islamic thought itself—as in the case of 
Greek philosophy which early menaced Islam in conquered Byzantium; sometimes 
it merely colours the mode of life and action—as in the cases of Persia or Indonesia. 
The essential unity of the Muslim peoples, however, which has been both a slogan 
and a matter of belief since the religion’s earliest days, is more deeply stressed in 
this book than in many academic works for the past few decades. For this reason 
alone the book would be welcomed by the present vocal generation of pan-Islamists 
whose efforts for a greater measure of unity continue in spite of the discouragements 
to which they are continually subjected. 

The western impact upon Islamic civilisation today and the resultant crisis of 
Islam forms the subject of an intensely interesting and well developed paper by 
Werner Caskell. Professor Bernard Lewis’ essay on the westernization of Turkey 
gives us an admirable case-history on the same theme. Africa, with almost the 
entire northern part in nationalist ferment, and with the Islamic religion fast spread- 
ing further south, is dealt with by Professor J. N. D. Anderson and Professor Roger 
le Tourneau in masterly contributions which to my mind form the most readable and 
vivid part of the book. In specific studies the Conference dealt with the law, art, 
literature and politics of Islam: their origins, effect and possible future development. 
Almost clinically, Professor Armand Abel laid bare the essentials of Arab rule in 
Spain and its dissolution. 

The book does not (and is not intended to) cover all Islam. Such an undertaking 
would need an encyclopaedia. But one would have thought that the rise and fall 
of the Central Asian, Afghan and Moghul cultures might have yielded interesting 
conclusions. The large and small communities of the Balkans, China and Arabia 
are not noted in any detail. It should be regarded as an authoritative expression of 
the conclusions drawn by a brilliant team of western specialists on specific aspects 
of Islam. As such it could hardly be excelled. In its contemporary studies it shows 
with remarkable clarity that there is a common feeling among most Muslims of all 
nationalities today: the desire to adopt the ways of the West without sacrificing 
certain traditional values. This, strange as it may seem, is the explanation of many 
diverse phenomena which are to be found throughout the world of Islam; its 
sympathetic understanding by the West seems to be the only answer to current 
misunderstandings. Enpris ALI SHAH 
Uny and Variety in Muslim Civilization, edited by Gustave E. von Grunebaum. University 

of Chicago Press and Cambridge University Press. 45s. 
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TURKEY FACES WEST 

When William Pitt offered “ friendly advice ” to Catherine II to make peace with 
Turkey in 1791 he perceived that the preservation of the Ottoman Empire was 
necessary to prevent Russia from ultimately seizing Constantinople and threatening 
British commerce in the Levant. British interest in Turkey has increased steadily, 
and there are few men better qualified to outline its history than Mr. Philips Price. 
Written in clear and concise language and illustrated with photographs taken by the 
author during his many visits, the book is divided into sections dealing with Imperial, 
Kemalist and Modern Turkey. 

The migration of the Turks from their place of origin in Dzungaria and their 
conversion to the Muslim faith is briefly described. From the time of their arrival 
in Anatolia the Osmanli sought to “ face West,” to establish a hegemony over the 
Balkan peninsula. The hatred between the Christian churches of East and West 
aided their advance, and the toleration they extended in religious affairs to the 
“ Peoples of the Book ” encouraged many Greeks and Slavs to serve under their 
banner. But the Muslim belief that “ Civil Jaw and society were made and ordained 
by God and could only be altered by God and not man ” resulted in the ossification 
of the Ottoman Empire. By the nineteenth century Turkey was regarded, in the 
words of Czar Nicholas I, as “ the sick man of Europe.” Her ill-fated gamble in 
backing the central powers in the 1914-1918 war led to final dissolution. The 
achievements of Mustapha Kemal are subjected to a fair and honest assessment. 
A successful Machiavelli, he terminated the subjection of the secular State to 
theocratic dogma. The Sheriat courts and the fez, the Caliphate and the subjection 
of women, the Capitulations and the ancient alphabet, all alike went into the melting 
pot. When Greece, at the instigation of Lloyd George, sought to expand into 
Anatolia he did not hesitate to accept arms and money from the hereditary enemy 
Russia. But although he established a one-party dictatorship he was conscious of 
the need for the gradual growth of representative institutions. The “ Father of the 
Turks ” left behind him a firmly established nation-State. 

Today the twenty-five million Turks are the most stable community in the Near 
East. Membership of NATO has protected Turkey from aggression, and the wide 
diffusion of property minimizes social conflict. An elder statesman of the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party writes with understanding of the efforts of Turkish Govern- 
ments to lay with limited resources the basis of a Welfare State. From his very 
considerable knowledge of the Hast he is convinced that “ Russian Communism 
cannot be fought by arms alone; the West must put up against it a social system 
which is as good as the Russian system economically and which has the added 
benefit of civic freedom.” Dick Sheppard once said that you could not teach 
Christianity to a starving man. The cardinal fact in international affairs is that two- 
thirds of the world’s people live in constant fear of starvation ; while this state of 
affairs continues you are not likely to teach them democracy either. 

ALAN R. MASON 
A History of Turkey. By M. Philips Price, M.P. George Allen and Unwin. 20s. 


SOVIET RUSSIAN NATIONALISM 

The Soviet Union is not a nation but a multinational State. According to the 
latest official estimate it had in 1955 a total population of 200.2 millions. On the 
basis of the Soviet censuses of 1926 and 1939, taking into account the war losses and 
territorial annexations, it is possible to estimate that the Russian element in the 
U.S.S.R. is no more than 52.5 per cent. The Soviet Union is made out to be a 
federal State composed of a few dozen allied or autonomous units. As G. G. 
Karpov, the head of the Soviet State Committee for the Affairs of the Orthodox 
Church, wrote in 1954: “ In its nationality Policy, the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union assumes that the development of socialist nations and their culture, 
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national in form, will continue for a long time after the world dictatorship of the 
proletariat has been achieved.” 

“ What can co-existence mean as long as such attitudes persist in Moscow?” 
asks Mr. Frederick C. Barghoorn, Associate Professor of Political Science at Yale 
University, in his deeply-read study of Soviet Russian Nationalism? His book is an 
important addition to the collection of essential works on Russia. As a press 
attaché at the U.S. Embassy in Moscow from 1942 to 1947 he had ample opportunity 
to observe the workings of Soviet nationalism. He defines “ Soviet patriotism ” as 
the master symbol of Soviet Russian nationalism. This is concomitant with another 
slogan, that of “ proletarian internationalism.” While the first is synonymous with 
the love of the Soviet peoples for their Socialist fatherland (rodina), the second 
expresses the fraternity of all who believe in Communism. While bourgeois 
nationalism is “ reactionary,” Communist patriotism is ‘“‘ progressive ” because it is 
based upon the Marxist-Leninist creed and therefore is universal in its pretensions. 
Such a concept of Soviet patriotism is “ a pattern of rationalizations for Kremlin 
imperialism.” The Russians are, of course, the leading nation of the U.S.S.R. not 
only because they are the largest national group, but also because they “ march in 
the vanguard of contemporary mankind.” The Russians stand at the head of the 
Soviet peoples because the latter’s cultures are “‘ historically linked with and 
influenced by the Russian culture.” The author has plenty to say to contradict such 
bombast. He describes many purges directed against bourgeois nationalism among 
the Ukrainians, Byelorussians, Georgians or Turkic peoples, the suppression of a 
series of autonomous republics and mass deportations to Siberia or Kazakhstan. 
Russification of inorodsty (other races) has not been abandoned as a result of the 
foundation of the U.S.S.R.; it became more subtle and more efficient because the 
Soviet creed offers a more urgent sense of mission and has far broader horizons than 
the Imperial Russian orthodoxy and autocracy. In addition, the Soviet variety of 
russification does not require a non-Russian people to renounce its language, On 
the contrary, a serious effort has been made to use the mother tongues of non- 
Russian peoples for the effective communication to them of Soviet Russian ideology 
and culture, 

The Soviet Government is highly centralized and Mr. Barghoorn has no difficulty 
in demonstrating that it cannot be regarded as federal. Analysing Soviet Messianism 
he affirms that it aims at a “ world organized and directed from Moscow.” To 
many in the West this dream is so frightening that “ they prefer to ignore it.” The 
author admits that “ Soviet social thought consists largely of a tissue of calculated 
ambiguities, the authority of which is sustained, in the final analysis, by terror.” 
Nevertheless, Soviet Marxism is “a formidable tool” when used among the 
peoples of Asia, Africa and Latin America against European and American 
“ imperialism.” To combat it mere denunciations are not enough. A positive 
programme of action accompanied by sympathetic understanding is indispensable, 
concludes Mr. Barghoorn’s thoughtful and thought-provoking book. 

K. M. SMOGORZEWSKI 
Soviet Russian Nationalism. By Frederick C. Barghoorn. Oxford University Press. 42s. 


UNREPENTING GERMANY 

The German poet Hans Carossa told his fellow-countrymen after the war that 
millions of them had believed “‘ in the value of one race and the worthlessness of 
another and had drawn the conclusion that they have more right to live than other 
nations. They followed a Führer who arrogated to himself the right to decide which 
race should have permission to live. A few years pass by, and millions of innocent 
men, women, old men and children are caught together, poisoned in gas chambers 
and killed by machine guns and flame-throwers. One day, however, a terrible 
retribution falls upon that proud and mighty nation.” Do the Germans realise 
this? Professor Michael Freund answered: “ The reaction of the Germans towards 
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the atrocities of the Third Reich is not at all neurotic. It is awfully ‘ healthy,’ 
and the good conscience of Germany is at times uncanny.” None of Hitler’s 
- poets, writers and professors who praised him, the politicians and generals who 
helped him into the saddle, have ever uttered a single word of shame and guilt. 

“ We have forgotten everything too soon,” complains Helmut Hammerschmidt. 
In the Adenauer Cabinet there are the ministers Kraft and Oberlaender, high- 
ranking S.S. officers and Ribbentrop’s eastern experts, and a third minister, von 
Merkatz, once ridiculed “ the decay of liberal and parliamentarian democracy ” 
and praised “ the Führer State.” Oberlaender has gathered round him in his 
ministry “ a phalanx of high-ranking S.A. and Hitler Youth leaders.” Far worse 
still are things in Adenauer’s Foreign Office where 85 per cent of the higher staff are 
former officials of Ribbentrop’s Foreign Office who were accomplices in the 
deportation and extermination of Jews. Although the captured German documents 
were published soon after the Nuremberg trials, nobody cared to look them up 
before taking back the heroes of the Third Reich into the Foreign Office at Bonn. 
When one of them was brought to trial after his criminal behaviour had been 
publicly denounced, the Foreign Office asked counsel to treat things with the greatest 
possible ‘‘ discretion,” and one of his friends at the Foreign Office suggested to the 
attorney and the judges that they should deal cautiously with the facts. “ The 
present Foreign Office,” Hammerschmidt states, “ is a citadel of henchmen of the 
Third Reich. The bankrupts of yesterday have been called back to their desks. 
Who dares to say that it was impossible to find a few thousand intelligent, decent, 
politically clean men and women for the higher offices? A few thousand in a nation 
of fifty millions?” He goes on to show how the German Republic treats the 
paladins and the victims of Hitler. Rudolf Diels, the first chief of the Gestapo, gets 
a monthly pension of more than 1,000 Marks, Ernst Lautz, First Attorney at the 
People’s Court, gets 1,342 Marks, Dr. Wildberger, another Attorney at the same 
infamous court, 1,400 Marks. A number of National Socialist Lord Mayors are 
being paid 1,000 Marks each. War criminals like Kesselring and Manstein get 
1,100 Marks each. The families of Lautz’s victims, however, have to put up with a 
small fraction of what he gets. 

As to the Jews, it took the German Government nearly nine years to promulgate 
a law providing, in principle, for indemnification and restitution of what they have 
been robbed. As hardly any detailed procedural rules for the many different cases of 
indemnification have been published so far, officials dealing with Jewish applica- 
tions find a hundred ways of evading the law and delaying payment, the more so as 
many of those officials are still antisemites at heart. The law provides for payment 
only to those who are wholly or at least half invalid, and who have committed no 
crimes against humanity, are not war criminals and have served no totalitarian 
regime—a provision which was not imposed on people like Lautz, Diels, Kesselring, 
Manstein or any other war criminal, A German Jew complained that he gets no 
indemnification as he is only fifty; but a war criminal, Dr. Martin Hellinger, 
sentenced to fifteen years by a British court in 1947, received 10,000 Marks indemni- 
fication for the years spent in prison. A German judge told a Jew he could get no 
indemnification as the food which he got in a concentration camp had been lacking 
in fats and that therefore his health had improved. Another judge told a German 
woman who had been kept in Stutthof concentration camp and had applied for 
indemnification: “ You would not have been taken there if you had not shared your 
rations with foreign workers.” 

The pictures of Denk ich an Deutschland underline what we have been reading 
in Hammerschmidt’s book. One picture shows the bomb site of the old Foreign 
Office at Berlin and another the new Foreign Office at Bonn. The caption beneath 
says that this is regarding itself “as a direct continuation of the Berlin Office,” 
Opposite a picture showing a machine gun at Auschwitz, where innumerable people , 
were shot, is one of a mass grave of naked corpses at Theresienstadt. The caption 


— 
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beneath these two illustrations quotes Hammerschmidt’s words that “the persecutors 
were provided for before the persecuted, the henchmen before the relatives of the 
hanged. This is what our indemnification looks like.” One picture shows a 
German military band at Kiew in 1942, and opposite in grim logic a German 
soldier is returning home on a stretcher in 1955. On two other pages we see some 
sheep—the caption runs: The Truth of Yesterday—the Truth of Today. Another 
picture shows the Potsdam Garnisons-Kirche amidst ruins; beneath, the words of the 
German writer, Georg Buchner, uttered in 1834 are quoted: “ Because the German 
Reich was rotten and putrid and the Germans have forsaken God and liberty, 
God has let the Reich go to pieces.” J. LESSER 


Der Kurs ist falsch. By Helmut Hammerschmidt and Michael Mansfeld. Desch, Munich. 
Denk ich an Deutschland. By Jurgen Neven and Michael Mansfeld. Desch, Munich. 





Who’s Who in Germany, edited by Horst G. Kliemann and Dr. Stephen S. Taylor 
(Intercontinental Book & Publishing Co., German editor R. Oldenburg, Verlag, 
Munich. £7 15s., sole agents for Great Britain, Messrs. Interbook Ltd., 12 
Fitzroy Street, London, W.1.) is a welcome addition to the works of reference which 
become increasingly indispensable as the world continues to shrink and we have 
all become close neighbours, however distant our countries look on the map. 
For centuries France concerned us most intimately, but today the fortunes of 
Germany affect our lives and thoughts still more. This massive work, containing 
10,000 biographies in 1,300 double column pages, and over one hundred pages 
describing 2,300 organizations, appears in.English and illustrates the importance 
which the editors and publisher attach to close contacts with the English-speaking 
world. To realise the practical value of the book for all who take an intelligent 
interest in the life of Europe we have only to look up the names of leading actors 
on the German stage of politics and economics, the sciences and the arts. I began 
with Dr. Adenauer and President Heuss, Bishop Dibelius of Berlin and Cardinal 
Frings. Then I turned to some of the distinguished names in my own sphere of 
historical studies such as Gerhard Ritter, Willy Andreas, Franz Schnabel and 
Fritz Valvajec, editor of Historia Mundi. A few distinguished German writers are 
included who left their country long ago, among them Hermann Hesse the novelist, 
resident in Switzerland, and Dr. Erich Eyck, biographer of Gladstone, Bismarck and 
the Kaiser, so well known to his friends in London. The appendix supplies a mass of 
-. information which we could not easily find elsewhere, such as a list of the German 
Nobel Prize Winners, the German recipients of the Order Pour le Mérite, German 
diplomatic representatives and missions abroad, cultural and religious institutions, 
universities old and new. G. P. Gooca 


THEOLOGIAN AND SCIENTIST 

The mighty shadow of St. Thomas Aquinas lies athwart these two books, 
implicitly so in the case of the first, but quite explicitly —with minor variations— 
in the second, and the affinity between them extends to their subjects. Father 
Coplestone is concerned with the current trends of thought in general, and Dr. 
Mascall with one particular provenance, that of the relationships between the 
assumptions of Christian theology and the assumptions of modern science. No 
better or more useful book has been written on its theme than the first one under 
review and the author ought to be sure of a wide and appreciative circle of readers. 
He has an outstanding gift for leading us directly to the heart of the issue he is 
discussing so that he who runs may read. In the first part of his volume he concerns 
himself with British philosophy, and in especial logical positivism, with perhaps, 
since there are at least some slight signs that this is already on the way out, too 
narrow a treatment of his subject. He comes at once to the contention of this 
school that “ meaning ” can only be rightly attributed to scientific statements and 
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that metaphysical statements are without meaning. He has therefore to show that 
the contention has no validity and that on the contrary metaphysical statements 
can have meaning, and a meaning moreover which is of incalculable importance for 
what we may call culture. In one sense, the first part of his contention provides. 
him with easy meat. He sees logical positivism—and who will deny the assertion ?— 
as the outcome of a scientific and technological culture too narrowly concerned with 
one area of life, but declares that beyond its chosen field there are ranges of experi- 
ence and therefore meanings which the logical positivist neglects and that in these 
scientific meaning is irrelevant. He might have gone farther indeed and made the 
point that in these wider fields the purely scientific statement is pure nonsense. 
After all, anyone who spoke to his friend or proposed to a woman in the language of 
science would quickly lose his friend and remain unmarried to the end of his days. 
And in the course of his criticism of logical Positivism he substantiates to the full the 
claims of metaphysical thinking. 

It is to the second part of the book, however, that most readers will turn. Here 
he examines some main strands on contemporary Continental thought—the 
personalism of M. Mounier and the two divergent streams of thought, inspired to a 
large extent by the Danish thinker Kierkegaard, and which are known as existential- 
ism. His clarity of exposition and his fairness of mind, so manifest in the earlier 
section of his book, have prepared us for a like treatment of his subjects in the second 
part. He would say that personalism is true as far as it goes but it does not go the 
whole way: religious existentialism could ‘find its place in orthodox theology but 
atheistic existentialism has neither sure foundations nor any true form. All three 
movements represent the revolt of the individual against the pressure of a mass. 
society. We have here a thorough and percipient appraisal of movements whose. 
freshness and vitality have won considerable attention. 

Dr. Mascall’s book has been prompted by two convictions. He is certain that 
there is no real quarrel between science and orthodox theology, and that many of the 
latest factors in scientific thought have created the possibility of a new climate of 
understanding between the theologian and the scientist. There will, of course, 
always be borderline issues for friendly discussion between them, but the new and 
most recent understanding of the nature of scientific truths, combined with the 
emergence of such facts as quantum physics and so on, make out of date the old 
antagonisms. His chapter on the nature of scientific theories is as good as anything 
we have had on the subject, and as one reads through the book one is profoundly 
impressed not only by Dr. Mascall’s immense learning in his chosen field of theology, 
but also in the field of philosophic criticism. He never gets far from the “ cruces ” of 
modern thinking and how completely he has his finger on the pulse of contemporary 
thought can be seen in a series of questions: Is there room in a scientific world for 
free will? Does psychology do away with the idea of the human soul? What are 
we to say of man’s origins and destiny? What, if any, is the purpose of the world? 
These are burning issues which profoundly affect our understanding of the world 
and they have rarely if ever in recent discussion received more adequate, discerning, 
and stimulating treatment. B. C. PLOWRIGET 


Contemporary Philosophy. By Frederick Copleston S.J. Burns and Oates. 18s. 
Christian Theology and Natural Science. By E. L. Mascall. Longmans. 25s. 


- TRANSCENDING SELF 

Anyone who read R. Gregg’s Power of Non-Violence will be eager to read Self- 
Transcendence, and will surely not be disappointed. The book deals with the depths 
of our being and our relation to the universe. It shows wide reading, containing 
quotations from many authors ancient and modern, and a stimulating imagination. 
We are reminded of Monsieur Jourdain when he discovered he was talking prose; 
we do not often realise, for instance, the number and variety of the assumptions we 
make without which life would become impossible, or the pairs of opposites which 
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are essential to progress. These assumptions are not proved by reason but are known 
intuitively, for example, the force of gravity, the fact that the sun will rise tomorrow, 
the great basic assumption of an order in the universe, and the fact of a fundamental 
unity behind this order which some people think of as an impersonal first cause and 
others as a personal Creator. Modern education has failed to teach us how 
important are our assumptions or the need for them to be mutually consistent. 
It has overstressed the importance of reason and given a false sense of intellectual 
superiority. But the greatest things in life are beyond and outside reason: reason 
and intuitive knowledge are both needed as a check on each other. 

Mr. Gregg points out the difference between knowing and knowing about, and 
shows the transcendence of the pairs of opposites in something uniting them, and 
his enquiry into the nature of reality concludes: “ The exterior world has absorbed 
so much of his [the scientist’s] energy and thought that it has come to seem the 
only reality... . Although western man’s attention is directed almost wholly.. 
outside himself, the most important part of reality is intangible and is perceived only 
within.” And so our author feels that it is only through realisation of the importance 
of a spritual change in man’s attitude, through true meditation on the unity of 
mankind, and his blending with the eternal spirit that there lies hope for the cure 
of the world’s present chaos and danger. “ Where there is no vision the people 
perish,” and mysticism is essential to balance the evil of materialism. It is a book of 
vital interest to us all. A. Ruts Fry 
Self-Transcendence. By Richard B. Gregg. Gollancz. 18s. 


TRAVELS 

When Mr. Arnold, between 1942 and 1945, edited the Cyprus Post he believed 
that almost half the fights between villagers there occurred on account of water 
rights, the other half—often with knifing—then occurred at weddings, so that 
although the famous Commandaria wine is still produced, which caused Richard 
Coeur de Lion at his marriage in the island to become, as the chroniclers tell us, 
both affable and jocund, it appears to have no longer that effect. And in the years 
since Mr. Arnold dwelt in Cyprus other reasons have been responsible for the 
spilling of blood. However he gives us a most interesting portrait of the Cyprian 
people. He quotes verbatim a letter he received from a Cyprian Turk who com- 
plained of the valuation by the Estate Duty Office of his late father’s property; for 
“instance: “ We valued an old cow which is not able to get up alone £8, but the clerk 
valued £20.... When I went near to tell him my complaint he became angry and 
treated me unjustly as a cruel man treats a slow-moving ass.” The first Turk to speak 
his mind freely to Mr. Arnold was a farmer, Halil, whose excellent command of 
English he had acquired while serving with Mr. (afterwards Sir Harry) Luke, when 
that gentleman was a District Commissioner in Cyprus. 

We know, from the two previous volumes of Sir Harry’s Autobiography, that he 
cherishes the memory of those early years of his official life in Cyprus. It was, for 
our delight, his lot to be transferred to many other parts of the world. He has an eye 
for things great and small—telling us, for example, of the obligatory assumption of 
surnames in the modern Turkey, when he came across one Mehmed Doksanalti, a 
word that in Turkish means ninety-six. Well, Mr. Ninety-six explained that when 
the law came into force he happened to weigh ninety-six kilos, so that he assumed 
this name for want of a better one. Out of his West African experiences Sir Harry 
recalls the case of convicts who were known to the prison staffs by their first names 
followed by their sentences, such as Momo Sixweeks or Kamara Eighteenmonths. 
One usually thinks of Sir Harry as a Mediterranean or South Seas expert, but he 
has also sojourned in many other regions, such as Easter Island, whither he was 
taken in a Chilean warship. After retiring from the Colonial Service he went lectur- 
ing in such diverse lands as the West Indies and Scandinavia, where, as always, 
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he brought back discoveries for his fortunate readers—we can now add to untrans- 
latable words, such as the Albanian bessa, the Portuguese saudade and the German 
Weltschmerz, the Finnish sisu, which signifies the stubborn een to 
persevere in action in the face of great obstacles. 

As an exponent of sisu Captain Herbert Edwards is a remarkable example, 
Nothing has ever been able to daunt him; and, from the charmingly modest way in 
which he writes, one can be sure that when, passing from the Merchant Navy into 
the Royal Navy and finding himself so much older than the other ward-room officers 
he soon overcame the feeling of awkwardness and became extremely popular. 
One day in the presence of a German warship everything of an inflammable nature 
was ordered to be thrown overboard; it would not be proper, says Captain Edwards, 
to reproduce the language of his brother officers when it was found that a lieutenant 
who was a teetotaller had considered the whole wine-store in the ward-room to be 
of an inflammable nature. Just as questionable was the action of the authorities 
Captain Edwards tells us of, when the Army, sent out to the Suez Canal, chartered a 
cargo ship which, to afford protection from Turkish rifle fire, was ordered to bring 
out a load of sand, despite the fact that the whole desert of sand was on the spot. 
“ Makes yer laugh, don’t it? ” said the Captain’s informant. When the excellent 
author retired from the sea his activities by no means came to an end; in the employ 
of a tourist agency he had, and gives us, a good time; and, after several other jobs, 
all of them divertingly described, he was sent out to administer a certain area of 
Germany, devastated by the war. He pays a high tribute to the assistance he received 
from the Salvation Army, whose admirable work was so unostentatious that for a 
time he knew nothing of it. 

Major-General Sir George Bell was likewise an officer who did not permit his 
retirement to lull him into idleness. His journals, the best part of which are in this 
book, give a fascinating account of experiences in the Peninsular and Crimean 
Wars—‘ What an inestimable woman,” he says, “is this Miss Nightingale ”— 
and from the utter inefficiency and sordidness he was invalided home, but not before 
he had fried bacon in the sun on the top of his shako and made the regimental 
doctor eat it to show the unsuitability of that headgear in the Crimean heat. Equally 
entertaining were his experiences in America during the Civil War. They are, he 
said, a wonderful go-ahead people; but it was a little too much for him when his 
train covered the 236 miles between Boston and New York in eight hours and a half, 
during which he expected the cars to jump into the air or away off the line. 

HENRY BAERLEIN ' 
Cyprus Challenge. By Percy Arnold. Hogarth Press. 21s. 
Cities and Men By Sir Harry Luke. Bles. 25s 


Their Lawful Occasions. By Captain Herbert Edwards, R.N.(Ret.). Marshall. 15s. 
Soldier's Glory. By Sir George Bell. Bell. 21s. 


THE CULT OF POPE 

In the last thirty years Pope, not as satirist only but as imaginative poet, has 
become a cult. Very properly redeemed from Joseph Warton and the Romantics by 
T. S. Eliot, he has been adopted and magnified by F. R. Leavis and the amateurs of 
Augustinism. Where fifty years ago he was considered a petty figure beside a Swift 
or a Fielding, he is now acclaimed as the outstanding figure of the eighteenth 
century—sometimes, oddly enough, in association with his moral antithesis Dr. 
Johnson. Even the recent swing of the critical pendulum away from amorality 
does not threaten him. Still, though less wrong than Joseph Warton or De Quincey, 
Dr. Leavis has gone too far. Most poetical of the satirists and most pointed of the 
poets, Pope was not of the greatest minds. 

The elevation of Dryden and Pope has not involved, as it should have, a just 
re-appraisal of satirical verse. It is this general principle, as well as the scope and 
skill of the various Dunciads that Professor Williams of Yale sets out to affirm in so 
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thorough and bright and readable a style. The recent elaborate tréatment of the 
satires in the Twickenham Edition of the poetry, and another American study, from 
Illinois, Robert W. Rogers’ The Major Satires of Alexander Pope, should combine 
with Mr. Williams’ acumen in dispersing the general indifference to the literary 
valus of the little man’s hates and revulsions. For a vindictive, spiteful little man, 
pace his champions, he was; and it was his lurking sense of bodily inferiority which 
drove him to develop satirical intensity at some possible cost to purely creative 
imagination. It is the skill and fun and mock heroics with which he inflates his 
victim, as well as the deadly incisiveness with which he pricks the bladder, that 
make the Dunciad so enjoyable. Both Mr. Williams and Mr. Rogers ask whether 
these protracted mock-heroics were really worth-while, and fortunately answer in the 
affirmative a question which really answers itself. The one thing enjoyed more than 
ridiculing whomsoever displeased him was polishing the attack, making it bigger and 
better and bitterer. As we proceed, in the wake of these skilled guides, from the 
Dunciad to the Variorum Dunciad, thence to the New Dunciad and the Greater 
Dunciad, we are left a little uncertain when love of art for art’s sake and when hatred 
of Dennis or Theobald is driving the impish quill. We can only be sure that were 
Pope as “ normal ” and magnanimous as his up-to-date critics would have him, this 
particular relish and this unique glitter would be lacking to literature. 

But Mr. Williams is always right and cogent in stressing the element of 
“ enlargement ” in Pope’s satire, though surely there is a closer parallel to Dryden 
here than he concedes. Particularly valuable are his analyses of the mock-epic 
structure, the parody of the Aeneid, and his demonstration of the main theme of the 
burlesque: the ascension of Dullness via the Lord Mayor’s procession, from the city 
to the Court. Pope effected wonderfully the illusion of identifying dull writers with 
the death of culture and ultimately chaos and “‘ universal darkness.” Mr. Williams 
does bring out the power of this achievement. But we still question his applying the 
word “profound ” to Pope’s moral imagination. H. P. COLLINS 
Pope’s Dunctad: A Study of its Meaning. By Aubrey L. Williams. Methuen. 18s. 


THE WHOLE BROWNING 

The critic of a poet, like the editor of a selection, can rarely satisfy every reader. 
Just as each demands his favourite poem, so all are disturbed by one or another 
method of approach. It is too academic, or too personal; too admiring or too 
grudging; too deadly orthodox or too wildly revolutionary. And if it happens to be 
a mean of all these attitudes it is flavourless. Perhaps the one useful criterion is 
whether the critic enjoys his job and is drawn to his subject. Of the two who now 
take up the cause of Browning, Mr. Reeves, in a critical preface to a small selection, 
is on the side of caution and quiescence. Mr. Duffin, who bursts into solar promi- 
nences and black eclipses, is the more exciting critic; but then he is out for a thorough 
examination, while Mr. Reeves intends to coax the uninitiated into Browning by a 
velvet touch, a plea for the “ happy poems, light-hearted, but not without a certain 
wistful melancholy.” The tougher narrative and dramatic works are in any case 
outside the scope of his selection, which taxes the reader at most—for length—with 
“ Fra Lippo Lippi” and “ Childe Roland.” His introductory essay skates lightly 
over the disputed ground of obscurity, prolixity, didacticism and religion. He 
follows Mrs. Betty Miller’s theory of a Browning driven through the weakness of his 
nature to Elizabeth Barrett, and condemns her poetry in a devoted allegiance to the 
fashions of yesterday. But he does hint a distinction, in Browning, between thought 
and poetry; and it is this separation, expressed by Browning himself as “ passion and 
thought ” in the poem “ Amphibion,” that has given Mr. Duffin his title and a good 
part of his theme. 

The hasty reader (or bookshop dipper) may be scared off Mr. Duffin’s study at the 
outset by his air of personal adoration. His first section, “ The Man,” accepts the 
entire Browning—lover, thinker, liberal, social and religious being—as a noble, 
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civilized creature compounded all of physical health and mental fitness. Even his 
shortcomings seem to glow. Is the poet to be equally unassailable? Far from it. 
Mr. Duffin’s emphasis and enthusiasm work both ways, once he gets down to the 
serious business of poetic criticism. He has no use for half measures, and rides 
his switchback up into the starry heavens and down with a lurch to gaze at the grit 
and gravel below. Examining “ The Ring and the Book ” for instance, he grants to 
Browning “ huge dramatic powers ” for his depiction of both fine and evil characters, 
condemns the last Book for execrable verse and an exhaustion of the poet’s capac- 
ities, and denies to the whole huge shaggy production a claim to immortality as a 
work of art. Or take “ Sordello.” Mr. Duffin is keenly aware of the debt we 
owe him for shining a torchlight throughout its gloomy caverns. He decides that the 
chance display of shapely stalactites has not been worth the hours of chill and 
darkness. It is packed with a muddled philosophy, which possibly neither Mr. 
Duffin nor Browning himself can wholly clarify. Sordello is condemned by his 
inventor for attempting to probe the secrets of eternity. That, Mr. Duffin defends, 
is what the poet should do; but he admits, in other contexts, that he should not (as a 
poet) do it in terms of philosophic systems or rational and didactic thought. 

Which brings us back to “ Amphibianism,” as Mr. Duffin has labelled that duality 
he sees in the typical Browning poem—inspired verse conveying not an emotional 
truth but a reasoned argument. Even this diagnosis fails with some of the “ puzzle 
poems ” where he found “ the ideas were so vague that only a fog could express 
them.” One may add, too, that the fogged reader can interpret as he pleases. Has 
any heretic suggested that the sustained homage of “ A Grammarian’s Funeral ” 
might be meant ironically? Browning, as Mr. Reeves points out, fancied himself a 
man of action. Rising from his falls to march breast forward, did he fully approve 
of the pale scholar who chose to learn and know rather than live actively—‘ dead 
from the waist down ”? Is he not a more sedentary Sordello, and—to the Browning 
who carried off Elizabeth or made poetry out of crime and sensual passion—a more 
pitiful failure? I hand Mr. Duffin this scandalous theory in gratitude for his 
stimulating contrasts, obtuse angles, reckless statements and felicitous truths. 
Without pretending to finality, he has made the whole Browning landscape live and 
sprout again. This, surely, is what the critic of a dead poet should be doing. 

SYLVA NORMAN 

Selected Poems of Robert oe Edited with an Introduction and Notes by James 


Reeves. Heinemann. 
i oa A Reconsideration of Browning. By Henry Charles Duffin. Bowes & Bowes. 


EPILOGUE TO A BOOK OF NEW VERSE 


Pass, little ship, beyond the harbour rails, 

Go where the water-ways are wide and long; 
There’s still a breath of wind to fill your sails 
And still a distant foothold for a song. 


Though there are few to listen, few to see 
How life has been defiled and truth defamed 
And darkness hangs upon the lighthouse-tree 
And the 6nce-honoured is the often-shamed, 


Still the horizon hopes, a bright star calls 
“ Why do you tarry? Every ocean song, 
Though caught on barren rocks, may raise green walls 
And start the sap to sweeten bitter wrong.” 
HERBERT PALMER 
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BOOKS ON THE TABLE 


Setting a standard for the anthological 
character of the books before us is 
C. V. Wedgwood’s 1956 presidential 
address to the English Association. 
LITERATURE AND THE HISTORIAN (Oxford 
University’ Press. 5s.) happily assumes 
that the two cannot be sundered, and 
meets scientific objections with some 
examples: of the “ straight simplicity ” 
of Froissart’s description of Wat Tyler’s 
march on London; of the “ generous 
heat ” of Macaulay’s portrait of Thomas 
Wentworth; of the “ cool humour ” of 
Gibbon for primitive Christians; of the 
maturity and clarity of G. M. Trevelyan 
for the behaviour of early eighteenth 
century gentlemen; of the “ grand 
manner” of Winston Churchill for 
Joan of Arc. A Motley, a Carlyle, a 
J. R. Green, a Lytton Strachey (but not 
his imitators), a Professor Toynbee, a 
Sir Maurice Powicke or Sir Lewis 
Namier, have each their contribution in 
support; and the President herself, with 
ever-growing reputation and a stature to 
equal them all, embodies the perfect 
marriage of history and style. 


Members of the 
English Association 

The Association further celebrates its 
jubilee year by the publication of 
Essays AND Stuprs (John Murray. 
12s. 6d.), collected by George Rostrevor 
Hamilton in the ninth volume of the 


new series. Arundell Esdaile’s account ` 


of the half-century’s activities—from the 
inception of an idea “ to afford oppor- 
tunities for friendly intercourse and 
co-operation amongst all who love our 
literature and language, and desire to 
spread a knowledge of them ”— 
properly leads the way. The vigorous 
and elegant tail is wagged by the first 
honorary secretary, -F. S. Boas, who 
sparklingly recalls his Oxford memories 
of 1881-1886 (the frontispiece portrait 
does seemly honour to this remarkable 
scholar whose other status of nonagen- 
arian seems irrelevant). In between, 
Bonamy Dobrée’s two conversation- 
alists drink “ to the free-minded enjoyers 
of Shakespeare,” E. M. Tillyard 
discusses the novel as literary kind, 


Martin Armstrong the art of listening, 
and T. R. Henn the accent of Yeats’ 
Last Poems. R. M. Wilson introduces 
the prose of mystics Richard Rolle, 
Julian of Norwich and Margery Kempe, 
and Helen Gardner the John Medina 
who was Milton’s first illustrator. The 
comments of Kate O’Brien, profound 
and polished as ever, throw steady light 
as she quotes from letter writers 
famous as St. Paul, Madame de 
Sévigné and Walpole, and varied as 
Keats, Teresa of Avila and Flaubert. 
Her conclusion, that this “ delicate way 
of communication” is being and still. 
will be used—in face of the assumption 
that life is now “conducted by tele- 
phone, telegram and taxi”—is irresistible. 


How Tudors wrote 

Letters take a natural place in “an 
anthology of Tudor Prose 1481-1555.” 
This is the subtitle of THz Taoucsr 
AND CULTURE OF THE ENGLISH RENAIS- 
SANCE (Cambridge University Press. 
37s. 6d.) which is edited by Elizabeth 
M. Nugent and introduced by F. S. 
Boas, Douglas Bush, Eloise L. Pafort, 
W. Gordon Zeeveld, Gertrude Annan, 
W. E. Campbell and H. S. Bennett. In 
a period of quickened life and movement, 
with universities refurbished and State 
and Church established, great scholars 
abounded both in the ranks of rebirth 
and reform. Their counsel raised them 
to the heights of favour and sometimes 
dashed them down, and their own 
characters and crises, everyday and 
political, are represented here. Their 
writings demonstrate that hot sunshine 
did not follow the murk, that change 
was made without leaps or gaps; as the 
editor better puts it: “ The Renaissance 
of continental Europe and England was 
the gradual flowering of the seeds of 
western culture sown in the Middle 
Ages.” The volume’s seven sections— 
labelled humanists, grammars, political 
and social order, tradition and early 
Tudor medicine, sermons and religious 
treatises, chronicles and histories, and 
romances and tales—are surprisingly 
neatly parcelled. From the copy of 
William Grocyn’s will to the “ merry 
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jest ” of how: Howleglass talked to the 
doctors of Bohémia, from John Colet’s 
articles of admission at his new St. 
Paul’s School to More’s dialogue of 
comfort against tribulation, from The 
Book of Assizes to A Book Against the 
Sweating Sickness, they present the 
range of “‘ men of enduring faith and 
high learning, standing midway between 
Chaucer and Shakespeare.” Theirs 
was the language that became the 
instrument of the Elizabethans, and the 
Jacobeans, and so our own. 


The alien corn 


What of those who must learn to use it 
skilfully from outside? THE PEN IN 
Exner, a second anthology edited by 
Paul Tabori (International P.E.N. Club 
Centre, 101, Hatton Garden. 12s. 6d.) 
is a measure of the success of some in 
our time who, in the words of C. V. 
Wedgwood’s Foreword, “ have sacri- 
ficed so much for the principles of free 
expression,” and not least the cultiva- 
tion of their powers and talents in the 
mastery of their mother tongue. Their 
predicament is apprenticeship to the 
strange language, or confinement of 
their work to fellow-exiles, or resigning 
themselves to the medium of translation. 
Those who chose the first are unham- 
pered here by the bitter nostalgia which, 
the editor says, “ peoples our dreams 
with images (and nightmares) of Prague 
and Budapest, Tirana and Warsaw ” for 
their pieces but rarely depict former 
scenes, and some are at home enough to 
criticise the host. So, in these days 
when the British suspect -that nobody 
likes them, Paul Tabori’s Preface on this 
point revives our amour propre: ‘‘ Under 
the denunciation of English cooking or 
the tyranny of the bureaucrats there is 
still deep gratitude and affection for the 
one country in the world that has never 
been niggardly about its hospitality.” 
Some of these essayists, poets and 
short story tellers have submitted to 
translation, but all, whether Chinese, 
Albanian, Russian, Hungarian, Polish, 
Bulgarian, or from Baltic shores, and 
living here or abroad, write in good faith 
as artists while they wage a “ thankless 
fight” against the ignorance and 
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hypocrisy that urge their return to 
native lands. 


The right ingredients 

To turn from a subject full of pain’ 
actual and vicarious, two more collec- 
tions call for lighter-hearted grouping. ` 
The first is Bon Vivgur Recess (Daily 
Mail. 4s. 6d.) compiled beguilingly by 
Fannie and Johnny Cradock. Some of 
these are entitled to a British passport 
but all merit such adjectives as exotic 
and colourful, for the Cradocks could 
have quoted Flecker’s chief grocer: 

We have rose-candy, we have spikenard, 

` Mastic and terebinth and oil and spi 

And such sweet jams meticulously j j 

As God’s Own Prophet eats in Paradise. 
They have also crystallized mint leaves, 
New Orleans pralines, Carlsbad plums, 
confiture de Pamplemousses, haggis, 
boudin, pickled Jerusalem artichokes, 
sauerkraut, and a beloved lemon curd 
readers will thankfully acclaim as 
Anglo-Saxon. The style is racy to 
matey, as the hazards of potting and 
bottling are gaily tossed aside. 

The other packed little book is a 
warning of the pitfalls that await those 
who yearn for colloquial fluency in the 
English tongue. It is RigHT WORD, 
Wrong Worb by V. H. Collins 
(Longmans. 10s. 6d.) and its avowed 
purpose is to bring together, “ with 
explanations, the words whose meaning 
is today most commonly confused with 
that of other words with which they are 
thought to be synonymous.” The 
honest scrutiny of these 300-odd 
word groups discovers that faults are 
not nearly so obvious nor so often 
corrected as might be supposed—-witness 
an unheeding interchange of ‘come’ 
and ‘ go’ as synonyms for each other. 
An object is ‘shared’: the author’s 
is to Protect our linguistic heritage; an 
action is ‘ shared in’: his is distinguish- 
ing between the growth and degenera- 
tion of language. And the other half 
of this ‘sharing’ and ‘sharing in’ 
should belong to his readers—writers, 
translators, teachers, businessmen, and 
all degrees of laymen—as a result of 
renewed or awakened interest. 


Enquire within 
Laymen are invited to share the 
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treasures garnered in Taz NEW OUTLINE 
oF MODERN KNOWLEDGE (Victor 
Gollancz. 18s.). Alan Pryce-Jones-in 


his Preface calls them “ the intelligesit . 
public without any detailed acquaint- 


ance with much of the matter in hand.” 
More difficult to define is how far the 
modern world of knowledge is “ incom- 
prehensible without a detailed historical 
background” and indeed “what 
knowledge is.” He finds facts becoming 
more diffuse and harder to connect, 
subjects interlocking, and a universe 
more difficult to codify in strictly 
rational terms. This admirable editor’s 
Preface rather than an introduction 
should be regarded as a kind of key of 
admittance to the outer wall of the hoard 
within, where a “higher standard of 
knowledge and judgement is required of 
our contemporaries than ever of their 
forebears.” The first section batters 
down the door with “ Philosophy and 
Metaphysics,” for no easy reading is 
promised, and we are not reassured by 
the closing quoted words of Remy de 
Gourmont that “ very simple ideas are 
within the reach of very complicated 
minds only.” It is in these four chapters 
by philosophers and theologians that the 
absence of page headings is most felt, 
but a comprehensive index comes to aid 
when the way is lost. “ Science ” is the 
headine for the next eight essays, and 
fromsastronomy, and the conquest of 
space, to medicine, and social anthro- 
pology the experts open our eyes while 
they provoke our wonder and thought. 
With “ Art ” and the essays on painting, 
sculpture, writing, music, architecture, 
archaeology, and the new arts of the 
twentieth century, the “ going gets 
easier ” and even if there is no relaxing 
the dusty searcher is soothed, for 
example, by the beat of Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler’s prose. “ Politics and 
Economics ” embraces Lord Boyd-Orr’s 
chapter on world resources and François 
Lafitte’s on social aims of the contemp- 
orary State; the other writers in this 
section are T. E. Utley, Christopher 
Hollis, R. F. Harrod and Thomas 
Balogh. “ Law ” is in the most capable 
care of A. L. Goodhart. The suggestions 
for further reading are not the least 
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valuable part of a volume which, in 
addition to its function of providing 
precise information, can lead, as the 
editor says, “the pontiff who lurks 
concealed in us all a little further out of 
reach of error.” 


The state of the poll 


And the pontiff is not even concealed 
in the election candidate, who is in 
danger of publicly pronouncing ‘ yea’ 
and ‘ nay’ on subjects that have always 
baffled him, and suddenly becoming 
colour blind except for black and white. 
The Oxford University Lecturer in 
Politics, H. G. Nicholas, whose book 
The British General Election of 1950 
has been followed by studies of the 
American political arena, now makes an 
anthology of election scenes -from 


English fiction To Tse MHustincs 


(Cassell. 18s.). He has selected and 
introduced passages of radical satire 
from Thomas Love Peacock and Hilaire 
Belloc, the one on under-representation 
in 1817 and the other on over-representa- 


tion in 1908. There are extracts from | 


Dickens, Disraeli, George Eliot, 
Trollope and Meredith; John Galt’s 
Provost surveys two candidates whose 
rivalry is of “ purse and personality ”; 
Samuel Warten (author of The Manual 
of Parliamentary Election Law) gives us 
chapters from Ten Thousand a Year 
which include Delamere’s election ad- 
dress; in The Semi-Detached Couple, 
Emily Eden reports “ pre-Reform elec- 
tioneering seen from the drawing- 
room ”’; the free-lance journalist tells of 
his entry into politics as an interlude in 
the pages of The New Machiavelli by 
H. G. Wells, and Miltoun’s candidacy is 
part of the plot of Galsworthy’s 


. Patrician. Finally, there is a large piece 


of The Double Quest, R. J. Cruick- 
shank’s 1936 novel, with opponents 
whose traits claim our recognition still. 
The collection brings back the whole 
atmosphere of committee rooms and 
platforms and, as H. G. Nicholas says 
in an Introduction full of shrewd 
observation and entertainment, in 
electioneering “there is plenty to 
engage a novelist’s attention and retain 
a reader’s interest.” GRACE BANYARD 
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THE SUEZ CRISIS IN PERSPECTIVE 


T has been latent in thé whole Middle East for some years has now 
come to a head in the Suez Canal crisis. For a long time it has been 
clear that besides the Western and Communist constellations there was 
- ‘another, a neutral one composed mainly of former colonial and dependent 
countries. The psychology of these countries is not uniform. They vary 
from those which, like Iraq and Pakistan, show readiness to co-operate with 
the West as long as their independence is recognised, to countries who are so 
anxious to show their independence of their former rulers that they tend to 
favour the Communist block in order to appear neutral. Such countries are 
India, Burma and possibly Ceylon. Thirdly there is Egypt, which has attained 
what it set out for, independence and evacuation of Suez by the British and 
yet seems to get more truculent and anti-Western with every new concession, 
The strong suspicion is that the conscientious, if rather pedantic, neutrality of 
Nehru is not present with Nasser, and that the dictator of the Nile has definitely 
Napoleonic ambitions to dominate the whole Arab world from the Atlantic 
to the Persian Gulf. Nationalism in the case of Egypt is beginning to bordér 
on the very Imperialism that he denounces. Nationalism is less tructlent 
in the case of India, if one excepts Kashmir. It is however true that thé 
danger to world peace today comes less from the old Imperialist powers than 
from some of the newly-freed former dependencies. After all the most 
powerful, economically and politically of these, the United States, has strong 
anti-colonial traditions in her foreign policy for historical reasons. The 
danger to peace today comes from some former dependencies who are now 
enjoying the heady wine of independence. Sovereignty has become with them 
a God the power of which may not be limited. The old Imperial powers are 
coming more and more to accept the discipline of co-operation, as laid down 
in the Charter of the United Nations, in defence treaties like NATO, or in 
economic self-help like that voluntarily imposed by the Coal “and Steel 


mise on both sides is possible. The Persian oil treaty over Abadan is an 
example. Here an international Consortium has considerable say in the 
working of the oil field and refinery but the ownership is with Persia. 

The problem is therefore to persuade the new nationalists of the Middle 
East that the world is passing out of the stage of water-tight economies, and 
that if civilisation is to progress political units must accept a limit to their 
sovereignty in the interests of a common cause. It is going to be particularly 
difficult to persuade the Arab world that this is not just a device of the old 
Imperial powers to re-establish their hegemony. Of the three great races and 
linguistic groups of the Middle East the Arabs are the most difficult to deal 
with. The Turks have had long experience of statecraft as a ruling power and 
have no inferiority complexes. Their political system fell upon evil days in the 
last century because it became too rigid and could not change to meet 
modern conditions. But the National Revolution of the 1920’s changed all 
- that. The Persians too are capable of change and of co-operation with the 
foreigner, although they have had periods of intense xenophobia, the latest 
being under Mossadeq. But they are an ancient and experienced people 
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with acute intellects and, though economically and militarily weak, have 
always succeeded in maintaining their independence, while accepting help 
from outside. In the Arab world it is different. The Arab political system 
was broken up by the Mongols in the 13th century, and so they lost their 
independence and never regained it till the dissolution of the Ottoman Empire 
at the end of the First World War. They have never had the political 
education of the Turks and the Persians. 

It is therefore understandable that the Arabs would develop a more difficult - 
form of nationalism and one that would cut across the trend of development 
needed by the modern world if it is to face the problems of our age. The 
Arabs with their periods of arrested development and now the affront, which 
they feel of having the alien body of Israel planted in their midst, were likely 
to develop a nationalism unco-operative with the West. They are also a more 
teady prey to Muscovite blandishments and the reason is not far to seek. _ 
Some of the Western powers dominated the Arabs till recently, but Russia is 
far off and has never dominated them. Therefore there is an innate tendency 
in the Arab world, except in Iraq which is too near Russia to harbour any 
illusions, to veer towards Russia as India has done. Also there is a tendency 
among Arab intellectuals and professional classes in the growing urban 
centres to take kindly to Communism. Islam was once a barrier to Com- 
munism, but the townspeople of Arabia, Egypt and Syria are becoming 
Westernised, acquiring a materialist philosophy and abandoning the old 
religion. Western diplomacy has relied too much in the past on the 
patriarchal sheikhs of the desert to be the friends of the West. Once the 
sheikhs had dominant power but now they rule only their own areas; even 
there not unchallenged, while the towns are dominated by their sons with 
degrees from London, Oxford, Cambridge, Berlin, Paris, Rome and Harvard. 
They have acquired a desire for material advancement for themselves and their 
country. They welcome short cuts, for they feel hindered in their activities by 
the patriarchal sheikhs ruling the desert and corrupt politicians in the 
parliaments. The short cut is Communism, for they do not realise that the 
democracy of the Western countries needs many generations of experience, 
tradition and training to make it succeed. Therefore a form of nationalism 
demanding unlimited sovereignty, and prone to hostility to the West and a 
readiness to adopt Communist philosophy, is spreading in the Arab countries. 
The Russians, of course, play up to this. As long ago as the 1920’s at the 
Communist Congress of Oriental peoples in Baku a policy was adopted by the 
Comintern to support all nationalist movements in the East and aim gradually 
to convert them to Communism. This process is now beginning. It will 
require great wisdom on the part of the West to counteract it. 

Into this dangerous cauldron, ready to boil over, has now been thrown the 
concoction of the Suez group policy in this country. The “ gunboat Tories ” 
have been growing in influence for some time among Conservatives, some of 
whom sincerely believe that it is possible to go on ruling Asiatic peoples in the 
same way as was possible 50 and even 20 years ago. They were vocal at the 
time of Abadan in 1950 when a Labour Government was in office. Now with 
a Conservative Government in power they have more power to influence the 
course of events, and they are seeking to drive the Government to solve the 
complex problem of Arab nationalist intransigence by force and the re- 
establishment of some form of Western imperial power. It is almost incon- 
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ceivable that people with such fossilised minds should still exist in this country 
in responsible places, but they do and may very well drive this country to war 
with the whole Arab world regardless of the loss in moral prestige-which we 
-~ should suffer through the world, not to mention the almost certain loss of our 
oil supplies. What with the dangerous new imperialism of the Egyptians 
and the archaic imperialism of some of our Conservatives it will require the 
force of all modern-minded and progressive people to prevent a catastrophe. 

What then should be the method of dealing with this Middle East form of 
nationalism which cuts across all forms of international co-operation? 
First of all it is necessary to mobilise world opinion on the side of an inter- 
national solution of this Suez problem. The use of force at this stage would 
put us out of court with the majority of the United Nations members, 
particularly with the United States and with the not otherwise unfriendly 
neutrals of Southern Asia, like India, Burma and Ceylon. These countries, 
in spite of their sympathies with the new Arab states in conflict with the old 
imperial powers, have nevertheless considerable interest in the international 
control of great waterways in view of their dependence on capital goods from 
the West for their economic development plans. They are likely to be a 
moderating influence provided that no violence is used by the Western 
powers. A section also of the Arab world, notably Iraq, is likely to favour 
compromise over the Canal but would be certain to line up with Egypt if force 
were used. Finally a majority of the United Nations, both General Assembly 
and the Security Council, would almost certainly be obtainable for the London 
conference decisions on the Canal, but if force were used to obtain it a majority 
would easily be found to brand Great Britain and France as aggressors. 

The mobilisation of world opinion and the strengthening of our moral 
position is an essential part of our task. Those who say they are tired of 
prolonged diplomatic action and point to Hitler’s unchallenged march to 
power are like Goering when he made the famous statement that whenever he 
heard the word Culture he reached for his revolver. But there are also 
economic issues involved, The blocking of Egypt’s sterling balances and the 
knowledge which Colonel Nasser must have by now that no funds will be 
available from the United States, the World Bank and ourselves for urgent 
Egyptian irrigation schemes is likely to tell in time. He will no doubt run off 
to Moscow and this is a risk which we must run. But in view of Russia’s own 
urgent need for internal capital investment and the difficulties which she is 
experiencing in this respect it is doubtful if she could do more than make a 
number of propaganda offers of economic aid. 

The spark which set this whole trouble going was the Assouan High Dam. 
We were right to withdraw our support for it under the circumstances. The 
whole project is questionable and many engineers and technicians are 
doubtful about the widom of building it and think there are better alternatives. 
It would mean creating a great lake on the Egyptian-Sudanese frontier and 
flooding a large area of good land in the neighbourhood of a very hot desert. 
Ten milliard tons of water would be lost by evaporation each year in the lake. 
The condition under which the money was to be advanced by the United 
States, ourselves and the World Bank was that agreement be reached with the 
Sudan on this dam. To date the Sudan has not given its consent. The reason 
almost certainly is that the Sudan is vitally interested in conserving Nile 
water, not at Assouan, but in the upper reaches of the river, where it can be of 
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use to her as well as to Egypt. The Sudan wants to build a dam at Rosaries to 
irrigate 800,000 feddans and to construct a canal at Jonglei on the White Nile 
to by-pass the great Sudd swamps, in which 13 milliard tons of water are 
lost annually in evaporation. The construction of dams in the upper reaches 
of the Nile at Lakes Kioga and Albert in Uganda and the borders of the 
Belgian Congo and the by-passing of the Sudd swamps would enable large 
amounts of stored flood water to be let down at seasons of low water in the 
lower reaches and thus be of value both to Egypt as well as to the Sudan. 
But the insistence of Colonel Nasser on the Assouan High Dam, his ignoring 
of Sudanese interest in Nile waters, and his violent action in seizing the Suez 
Canal when the Western Powers refused to back bis Assouan Dam scheme, 
suggests that he is striking out because he is foiled in his political ambitions. 
The Sudan has rejected Egypt’s pressure to unite politically with her and 
insists on her independence. But Nasser may be trying to get his way by other 
means, namely by throttling the Sudan economically. Under the Nile Waters 
Agreement of 1929 the Sudan may not take between January Ist and July 15th 
in any year water from the Nilefor irrigation except what has been stored as 
flood water from the previous winter and spring. Therefore the Sudan is 
interested in storing as much water in the upper reaches and not at Assouan. 
One of the ways that we can counter Nasser’s imperialism in the Arab world is 
"to assist the Sudan in her irrigation schemes along the lines referred to above. 
If Egypt tries to sever the jugular vein of the Sudan in order to build up an 
Empire, we can also put our hand on Egypt’s jugular vein by seeing that she 
does not get all the flood water she needs for the Assuan High Dam. We can 
carry on the struggle with Nasser by diplomatic means in the Sudan. And all 
this would be sensible and perfectly legitimate alternatives to the gunboat 
methods of the Suez group in the Tory Party. 

There is talk today also of making ourselves less dependent on the Suez 
Canal, particularly in respect of oil. But some wild schemes are also in the air. 
Itis suggested that we should construct a canal from the Gulf of Akaba through 
the Sinai peninsular and Israel to Haifa and the Mediterranean coast. Apart 
from the enormous cost of the scheme and the length of time that it would 
take, it would still remain in the most politically disturbed part of the Middle 
East and also under the control of Egyptian guns at the mouth of the Gulf of 
Akaba. The idea no doubt is popular with the Zionists in different parts of the 
world and in Israel itself, but it is useless from the point of view of international 
trade and our national economy. 

There are, however, two measures which we could take to make us less 
dependent on the Canal. One is to build larger tankers to take a part of our 
oil round the Cape. The other is an oil pipe-line from the Kirkuk oilfield in 
Northern Iraq and one linking this up with Abadan on the Gulf across the 
Jraq-Turkish frontier at Ntisyabin and then through Turkish territory to the 
Mediterranean coast either East of Antalya or to Alexandretta (Iskanderun). 
In the latter case it would have to cross a range of hills between the Musa 
Dag and the Elma Dag. It would enable us to get oil from Persia and Iraq 
across friendly territory and not subject to blackmail from Syria and the 
Lebanon to points of easy access on the Mediterranean. A scheme of this 
kind would almost certainly be welcomed by Turkey. M. Pues PRICŒE 


“Since the author left for the Middle East on September 11th he was unable to record 
subsequent developments.—£ditor. 


THE CYPRUS PROBLEM 


F the Government still cling to the hope, particularly after the ‘‘ dis- 

closures ” of the Grivas diaries, not by any means accepted by the world at 

large as authentic, that ‘‘ moderates ” will be forthcoming to work out 
the constitution being prepared by Lord Radcliffe, and without the participa- 
tion of Archbishop Makarios, then there will be no settlement and no peace in 
Cyprus. That much is absolutely certain, and complete disillusionment for 
Sir Anthony Eden and the Colonial Secretary will come with the attempt to 
put the Government’s “ positive policy,” as Mr. Lennox-Boyd has described 
it, to the test. For it is plain that the latter is far from sure of himself, as 
statements on two consecutive days will show. At a Press conference on 
August 26, he said, in answer to reporters, “‘ there is no question of ruling out 
future negotiations with the Archbishop completely;” next day, in an 
interview broadcast on the B.B.C.’s radio newsreel, he declared, “ We do not 
regard the Archbishop as indispensible to a negotiated settlement.” 

Having added to their long series of blunders by meeting EOKA’s truce 
gesture with a demand for surrender by the rebels, on the wrong assumption 
that the resistance movement was crumbling, it would be a further cardinal 
folly if an obtuse, self-righteous attitude towards Makarios on the part of the 
Government were to be permitted to delay a just solution and perpetuate the 
misery of the Cypriot people. On this score, two of the most responsible 
newspapers in this country, the Manchester Guardian and the Observer, are 
agreed. Says the former journal: “ It is a nice question what moral view of 
him (Makarios) we can afford to take. We encouraged terroristic resistance 
movements on the Continent; we negotiated a peace with Irish revolu- 
tionaries who had used terrorism against us and against their own people. 
Resistance movements are often ugly. The question is: do they carry the 
people with them? ” The answer in Cyprus, of course, whether we like it or 
not, is “ Positively yes.” No serious investigator of the political situation 
there ever doubted it, even if it be admitted that the overwhelming majority 
of the Greek Cypriot people are opposed to violence. In Ireland, the Church 
was at first wholly against the policy of violence of the I.R.A. until the Black- 
and-Tans began murdering priests, and the government of Lloyd George 
connived at, if it did not actually encourage, raids on churches, sacristies and 
even convents. Then it could indeed be said that the Church and people were 
united in the “ fight for freedom.” The Observer comments, “ The Govern- 
ment’s sudden sensitivity about negotiating with people who haye ‘ blood on 
their hands ’ is thoroughly unconvincing. At the time of the last negotiations 
with Makarios, when the Government had few doubts about his involvement 
with EOKA, a leading Government spokesman said in justification, ‘ If we 
refused to negotiate with people with blood on their hands, there would be 
very little opportunity for negotiation left in the world today °.” And, like 
so many individuals, the paper rightly asks: “ Assuming the Grivas diaries are 
proved authentic, it remains a puzzle why the Government chose this moment 
to level its indictment against Archbishop Makarios. Nobody has ever 
seriously doubted the Archbishop’s involvement with EOKA.” 

Though the Archbishop’s association with EOKA may not be doubted, it is 
far from being in accord with the known facts that, as the Colonial Secretary 
has suggested, he was “ personal director of the whole tragic business.” 
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The Manchester Guardian, with its usual shrewdness, accurately assumes that 
Makarios’ position was “ something a good deal more complex.” It was 
indeed. If the Colonial Office avows that he took “a leading part in the 
foundation of EOKA,” what is there surprising or heinous in that? Greek 
priests played a leading part in the Greek War of Independence against the 
Turks. As to Makarios having been ‘‘ personal director of the whole tragic 
business,” it has been noted by more than a few commentators that the diary 
extracts cover a period from January 10 to June 26 of 1955, which is four 
months before the first British in Cyprus were killed. Thus, whatever the 
Archbishop’s “ direction”? of EOKA, it must surely have terminated last 
March, when he was deported. Since then, to quote the News Chronicle, 
“ the terrorists have been more savagely active—both against the British and 
their own fellow-countrymen.” 

These facts have given the Greek Cypriot majority, as well as the Greek 
people as a whole, good reason to ask if the diary “ revelations,” at the 
psychological moment when the British Government were expected to react 
generously to EOKA’s peace offer, were intended to herald “ a new phase of 
British intransigence.” It was Mr. Bevan, Colonial Secretary in Labour’s 
“ Shadow Cabinet,” who declared in Parliament in July, “ Were I a Cypriot 
I would try to stop all acts of violence, not only because it is the proper thing 
to do, but because it would be the most ingenious thing to do. If we could 
bring the Cypriots to stop violence, the Government would be stripped stark 
naked of any excuse for not proceeding.” Since the diary disclosures, of 
course, there has been a broadcast assurance in Cyprus by the Governor that 
the Government intended to press on with a constitution which would satisfy 
“all but a few extremists on both sides.” It can be predicted almost with 
certainty, however, that unless the Archbishop is brought into the preliminary 
discussions which will determine whether the proposed constitution is accept- 
able, Lord Radcliffe’s task will have proved in vain. The only Greek Cypriot 
paper to comment on the Grivas diary was the Liberal independent Alithia, 
which said: “ Was the disclosure of the Grivas documents intended to 
belittle the prestige of the Archbishop? It is a vain and unwise act, because 
the prestige of Makarios is so high that any attack of this sort only brings 
him nearer the heart of the people. Secondly, sooner or later his accusers will 
have to negotiate with him, for no one else represents the people or enjoys 
so much their confidence and respect.” 

The reality of this would seem to escape the Government, for as Lord 
Radcliffe was diligently pursuing his job of constitution-making, two further 
blunders were perpetrated by Sir John Harding. Bishop Anthimos ~of 
Kitium, Makarios’ second-in-command, and acting head in his absence, was 
ordered to be confined to the vicinity of his own home; and the authorities 
arrested the mild and totally unaggressive Professor Nicos Kranidiotis, the 
Archbishop’s secretary, and a poet and philosopher. The result was only to 
create a new wave of indignation among the Greek Cypriot population and 
throughout Greece. Assuming that the Governor’s claim that EOKA was 
crumbling were true, how could such acts be regarded otherwise than as 
extremely provocative in an already delicate and highly emotional situation? 
But if the Government really intends that the new constitution shall succeed— 
and it will never be accepted without a definite time-limit being set for the 
implementation of self-determination—not only the Archbishop but the full 
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Ethnarchy will have to be marshalled for the deliberations, despite the 
“ medieval ” antipathies of the Governor. À 

Having presumably conceded the necessity for a Greek elected majority, 
the Government need no longer consider Turkish opposition an obstacle. 
The Turks have no more than minority “ rights ” in Cyprus, and Turkish 
“ strategical fears” of a Greek-dominated Cyprus, which were made the 
excuse for Sir Anthony Eden’s volte-face on a previous occasion, when it was 
universally hoped that a settlement was about to be reached, have no substance 
in fact. As the Manchester Guardian commented at the time: “ The Turkish 
Government, having muzzled its Press, stifled its Opposition, and, being in 
desperate economic straits, welcomed the opportunity of a foreign diversion. 
So it has been breathing fire and slaughter, and asserting majority rights for its 
small minority in Cyprus.... The Prime Minister, with his peculiar obstinacy, 
apparently refused to bring in the Americans and the other members of 
NATO. He kept to the ‘imperialist’ line. A wise Prime Minister would 
never have allowed himself to get into such an ignominious position.” 

If Cyprus is, as Sir Anthony and Mr. Selwyn Lloyd have both admitted, 
an international problem, why has NATO so far not been given a chance to 
deal with it? Correspondents of American newspapers have been telling their 
public that the State Department is showing increasing alarm at the effects 
of British policy in the Middle East. Whilst British policy over Cyprus has 
killed the Balkan Tripartite Pact and driven Greece dangerously near a 
position of neutralism, with the shadow of Russia overhanging the Balkan 
scene, the Suez crisis has caused the much vaunted Baghdad Pact to topple 
down overnight, isolated the Turks, and brought even Iraq, considered to be a 
loyal friend of Britain, to the side of Nasser. It is reliably reported in Washing- 
ton that the Tory Government’s arguments in favour of a British as opposed 
to a NATO base in Cyprus are being carefully and earnestly re-examined. 
The question is being asked: Since Britain could not “ go it alone ” against 
President Nasser from Cyprus, but asked for American aid, why then does 
she need a purely British base? If Britain can act only in concert with her 
allies, then surely a NATO base would meet all needs of the West? The view 
gains force from the opinion expressed by Captain Cyril Falls, the British 
military expert, who said that, in the event of military action against Egypt, 
thousands of troops would be “ pinned down ” in Cyprus. Lacking a political 
solution entirely satisfactory to the predominantly Greek population, Britain 
would have to face the prospect of a permanently hostile situation in the 
island. 

In the inflammable state of the Mid-East, with Arab nationalism rampant 
and antagonistic to Britain, Greece alone stands out as the only country 
worthy of England’s trust. But lacking full satisfaction of Greece’s claims in 
Cyprus, the still pro-Western government of M. Karamanlis will fall, with 
unpredictible consequences. The folly, therefore, of attempting further to 
placate the Turks should be made clear, and Turkish “ threats ” seen in their 
true perspective. 

As Sir Harold Nicolson has pointed out, the Cyprus situation is complicated 
enough without our introducing into it “ the old turnip-head which so scared 
us in the past ”—“ The Turks will fight ” fantasy. Since the Suez episode, 
which completed her isolation, Turkey, with a traditional dread of Russian 
intentions, has no desire to take action which would put her outside the 
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Western fold. And no one should be in any doubt about the barrenness of 
Turkish “ claims.” When the Turks invaded Cyprus in 1571, no single Turk 
was living there. Today the Greek population has risen to 430,000, against 
85,000 Turks. There has, in fact, always been a predominantly Greek 
population since the Greeks colonised the island in 1,400 years B.C. As to 
Turkish “ legal ” claims, they are non-existent. By the much quoted Treaty of 
Lausanne of 1923, Article 16, Turkey surrendered all titles and claims to 
Cyprus, and by Article 20 of the same treaty she recognised the annexation of 
the island by Great Britain on November 5, 1914, when Turkey entered the 
war against the allies. At the time of the signature of the treaty, the Turks 
reserved the right to receive into Turkey during the following two years any 
Cypriot Turks who wished to retain Turkish nationality, and in thé period 
1923-25 they succeeded in attracting to Asia Minor about 6,500 Turks on the 
promise of grants of land. This clearly proves that Turkey considered her 
last legal links with Cyprus broken. Meanwhile, it is worth noting that a 
party of three Syrian and three Lebanese journalists have recently had the 
opportunity of seeing for themselves how baseless are the charges of Greek 
ill-treatment of Turkish minorities in Western Thrace. They have reported 
that in all districts these communities declared that they lived happily under 
the Greek laws, which showed no discrimination. Their observations are 
fully borne out by official figures of the movement of Turks in and out of 
Northern Greece. Thus, from 1948 to 1955 inclusive, 12,190 Turks left 
Greece because of intensified Turkish propaganda about improved political 
and economic conditions in Turkey. But within the same period 9,690 of 
those Turks had returned to Greece, and many of them told the Levantine 
journalists that they were glad to return to their homes and their land. 
THOMAS ANTHEM 


CARDINAL GRIFFIN 

HEN Cardinal Griffin died on the 19th August, the papers came out 

with a number of appreciations of the warmest kind. One of these was 

from Bishop Wand who as Bishop of London worked with the 
Cardinal on several committees and pays a tribute to his powers as an 
organiser; these tributes were anticipated by one of the foremost Catholic 
journalists, Count Michael de la Bedoyére, in a short biography which reads 
almost as a panegyric. It would really be idle to pretend that the late 
Archbishop of Westminster was outstanding as either brain or personality 
or to deny that for the last seven years his functions were impeded by heart 
trouble which clever doctors persuaded him they could cure; but no one could 
cure it, Yet, if for so long an invalid and never really a preacher or a writer, 
Cardinal Griffin was undoubtedly a man who won the warmest appreciation 
among those with, whom and over whom he worked. He was a man of 
indomitable cheerfulness, very easy to approach, and with an unfailing fund of 
small-talk; illness very seldom clouded his good humour and he had a very 
ready laugh, and a warm and friendly way of both greeting people and doing 
business. He never ceased to be at home in the milieu from which he sprang, 
and humanity meant more to him than the mitre and the pall. Al this suited 
the period. For he was appointed to Westminster as the war was ending, 
and when clerics of every kind suited themselves, as they had to do, to crippling 
taxation, to socialism, and a Europe which had ceded supremacy to Russia 
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and America. If there were no place left for princes and little for peers, there 
was none for princely prelates. Much of the art of leadership nowadays is 
the art of getting liked: and who could help liking a man so kindly, so cheerful, 
so easy, so Christian as Archbishop Griffin? 

One prime necessity for the leading Roman Catholic prelate of England is 
strong patriotic feeling, and Archbishop Grimshaw, in a masterly funeral 
oration, declared that Griffin’s love for England and the Queen had to be 
seen to be believed. He was also well versed in the ways of Rome, having 
gone early to that English College which in and after the reign of Elizabeth I 
trained youths who were intrepid to offer their country its ancient worship at a 
time when to celebrate the Mass which St. Augustine brought to England 
often cost a man his life. Those days have gone by. But the English College, 
as much as any seminary, offers always a fine training to the young priest who 
prepares in the inspiring atmosphere of Rome to serve in England; and it 
refreshes him in the summer on those Alban Hills which above the lake of 
Albano take the summer breezes and look down over vineyard and olive to the 
Campagna and across it to the dim outlines of that wondrous dome which, 
in the words of Schiller, climbs like a second heaven into heaven to diffuse 
the benign secret of Rome’s sun and blue sky. At the same time as the 
English College surrounds its students with the amenity and the monuments 
of the Eternal City it gives them a seven years of training and discipline to 
prepare them for a life of efficiency and sacrifice. The student rises early 
to worship, eschews social distractions, is called often to prayer, and is given a 
thorough knowledge of the theology and the thought which give a perennial 
momentum to what St. Paul called “ the glorious gospel of the Blessed God.” 

To this young Bernard Griffin added a doctorate in Canon Law so that he 
left Rome something of a scholar. On his return to his native Birmingham 
he was picked out by his Archbishop, and did special work in directing an 
orphanage while called early to be an auxiliary Bishop. But he was known 
only to a small circle when for reasons at which people could only guess he 
was chosen by Rome above three Archbishops resident in England and the 
names of three sent to Rome by Westminster. Was the choice wise? 
Monsignor Ronald Knox says “ yes.” He was thinking that it was well to 
have a man of Griffin’s type in a world where the Left had suddenly assumed 
domination over the Right. But opinions differ. The new Archbishop 
began by being energetic, got quickly in touch with German prelates, and 
proved a kindly co-operator in works of welfare and mercy. But he had little 
understanding of the general religious atmosphere and culture of England; 
and if he had the advantages of a mind with a legal training he was not quite 
without its defects. He developed certain existing otganisations; but not 
looking beyond Roman Catholocism into the spiritual needs and cravings of 
contemporary England, he could not even win over to his views of Catholic 
Schools such a strong and conciliatory Churchman as Mr. R. A. Butler. 

His predecessor, Cardinal Hinsley, had been extremely popular in the 
nation as a whole because of his ready denunciation of national socialism and 
fascism, especially after Hitler and Mussolini forced their countries into war 
which ruined those countries as well as ours. Hinsley was friendly to move- 
ments of Christian rapprochement and encouraged an interesting band of 
younger Catholics, especially laymen, to give a lead to enterprising movements 
touching politics and culture. His last words “ Poor David” showed how 
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much his heart turned towards the finished writer and wit whom he raised to 
be a Bishop and whom apparently he envisaged as his successor—this is the 
Archbishop David Mathew who later became his successor as Apostolic 
Delegate in Africa. Hinsley’s private secretary, Monsignor Elwes, came 
from a family as gifted as it is distinguished. But as soon as Archbishop 
Griffin came to Westminster he replaced these Oxford men of ennobled 
Catholic families by others from a quite different milieu. Monsignor Knox 
was the only convert he at first favoured, though he finally found a place for 
Monsignor Gordon Wheeler. When, at the end of his reign, he was approached 
by Mr. Hugh Ross Williamson and other Anglican clergy disturbed by the . 
policy of Archbishop Fisher, he admitted that he did not know what to do 
with them or for them. His attitude towards the Church of England and its 
members, in spite of his warm heart and his spiritual sincerity, was so dis- 
couraging that it strengthened the militant Protestantism of Archbishop 
Fisher who went to Lambeth at much the same time as Bernard Griffin came 
to Westminster, till Dr. Fisher went so far as to say that the greatest obstacle 
in the way of Christian unity and conciliation was the stand of the Roman 
Catholic Church. His words were misquoted in the Press till it was believed 
in Rome that he had said that the Catholic Church was the greatest obstacle 
to Christianity. Belligerence of this kind—especially as its statements are so 
easily misquoted—is always to be deprecated; but never more than now when 
Christendom as a whole is threatened by the embattled power of Communism 
with its despotic control of nine hundred million men. And in this time of 
danger from without, Christian denominations as a whole face an appalling 
decline in Church attendance. It might indeed seem that Christendom is 
disintegrating. But itis not so. With lessened zeal comes a calmer temper. 
Sectarian animosity has given way to movements not only of co-operation 
but of comprehension. What dominates the Christendom of today is the 
oecumenical spirit which looks not to controversy but towards keeping the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of Peace. 

Newman in his Protestant days believed that Roman Catholics were 
idolaters, buying with indulgences a license to sin: now, on the contrary, 
Protestants recognise that the Catholics have a devotion and a faith in Christ 
which brings into Church in England on a Sunday twice as many worshippers 
as the religion of the Archbishop of Canterbury, that the frequent communions 
and the ardent loyalty of the Catholics, their firmness and their definiteness 
in the face of Communism, present something which impresses, not repels, 
the oecumenical temper. The great need of the time is for this cosmopolitan 
religion to be presented in a way attuned to the spirit, the traditions, the 
culture of the English-speaking world. The Anglican Church, and indeed 
all who prize the Bible, partake a tradition of Christian culture which no 
Cardinal can discount or disdain. That tradition is essential to the well- 
being and the future of Christendom, in which the British Commonwealth 
and the English language have a noble part to play; and we now need at 
Westminster an Archbishop who will lead Catholics to play their part in it. 
Yes, the next Archbishop of Westminster could and should exercise a 
ministry which all Britain would appreciate. While he points out to the 
Catholics the life and power in their own inspired Book and Liturgy, he 
speaks of things dear already to the soul of England. He works for unity 
when he extends and strengthens the spiritual life. And the barriers between 
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Catholicism and Protestantism fall as they join to defend the West against 
the common enemy of Christendom. ROBERT SENCOURT 


ELECTION ISSUES IN U.S.A. 
BE political primaries held this year as preliminaries to the Republican 
and Democratic Conventions for nomination of presidential candidates 
were of as little significance as usual. They served only to indicate some 
areas of voting strength of the candidates. Only nineteen primaries were held, 
in less than half of the States. Not all delegates selected were bound to vote 
for any candidate, and some promises made were provisional. 

The platform committees were not selected by formal vote. There being 
no distinctive political philosophies, the “ planks ” of the two platforms were 
emphatic restatements of current and obvious proximate issues for popular 
digestion with the aid of uninspired oratory. The popularity of regional party 
leaders was secondary at both conventions, for both President Eisenhower 
and Mr. Adlai Stevenson had no actual competitors as national political 
personalities. Each accepted his Party’s platform as including compromises 
satisfactory to him, which meant that the Party accepted the candidate’s 
outlook more than the candidate the Party’s. This was much truer of Mr. 
Eisenhower than of Mr. Stevenson. The compromises did not require sacri- 
fice of objectives by delegates representing groups—Agriculture, Business or 
Labour—seeking concessions or benefits by political means. Compromises 
were possible as much because of the institution of lobbying for or against 
legislation in Washington as because of the popularity of the candidates. 
The platforms concern these three groups most immediately and all three 
have effective lobbies in the capital. There many groups compete keenly to 
promote or defeat Bills in Congress, and group interest often transcends 
Party interest. Most of the recent major legislation was supported and 
opposed by both Republicans and Democrats. 

There was much more than the obvious disharmony, the compromises 
notwithstanding. The failure of Mr. Stassen’s crusade against nomination of 
Mr. Nixon as Republican vice-presidential candidate was failure of some 
personages high in the Republican hierarchy as well. Governor Herter, 
while dissociating himself from Mr. Stassen’s efforts, would have accepted 
“ drafting,” and Governor Knight was a very disappointed aspirant. The 
contest between Mr. Knight’s supporters and Mr. Nixon’s was intense and 
had to be hushed before the convention began in the interest of unanimity. 

There was less harmony at the Democrats’ convention than the eventual 
unanimous nomination of Mr. Stevenson indicated. Most of the opposition 
to the Democrats’ candidate was from the South. President Eisenhower’s 
popularity ensured him more southern support than Mr. Stevenson obtained, 
although the Civil Rights “ planks ” of the two platforms are similar and the 
Supreme Court’s ruling for racial integration in schools was a result of the 
President’s appointment of Chief Justice Warren, and integration is the main 
social issue in the South. 

Mr. Truman lost his influence as a leading Democrat as an outcome of 
discord. The impact of his assertion that Mr. Stevenson would not be 
elected if nominated was the loss of about 20 votes, but Mr. Stevenson with- 
stood the attack decisively and has evidently established leadership of the 
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Democratic Party. The significance is that the programme of the Party will 
emphasize positive liberal goals, broadly conceived through imaginative 
effort, but subject to modification to make concessions to the South. This 
distinguishes Mr. Stevenson’s policy from that of Governor Harriman, who 
received Mr. Truman’s support mainly because he would have sought to 
continue the Fair Deal without compromise. 

According to a survey made by the Hearst Press, Agriculture will be the 
most important issue. Foreign Policy was voted second. The main issues may 
be discussed under four heads. 

(1) Agriculture. Both Republicans and Democrats are directing their 
main field efforts to the farmers because the votes of the Agricultural South 
and West will be decisive. Neither candidate can expect a large majority in 
the North and East. The Democrats have offered farm price support of from 
90 to 100 per cent of parity, which is a ratio of prices of farm products to the 
prices of farm purchases. The Republicans chose flexible price support vary- 
‘ing from 75 per cent when surpluses are large to about 82 per cent when they 
are small, and more recently the soil bank plan by which farmers are to be 
paid to keep land out of cultivation, and also research to find new industrial 
uses for farm products. The farm surplus problem was not discussed funda- 
mentally at either convention. It is complex: in a report made in January 
this year by the Research and Policy Committee of the Committee for 
Economic Development it was disclosed that net farm incomes had been 
declining although $7 billion worth of farm products had accumulated “in 
government hands or under government loans.” Price changes varied 
from 1947-1949 to 1954 from an increase of 15 per cent for North Carolina 
tobacco and cotton to a 23 per cent decrease for “ inter-mountain ” cattle. 
The farm population is 22 million of whom one million, most of them in the 
South, do not possess sufficient resources. to earn satisfactory incomes. 
Price support alone cannot raise the living standards of these marginal 
farmers considerably. The Research and Policy Committee’s report also 
shows that two million farm families benefited most from price support: the 
average of their incomes in 1949 was $5,075. The average net farm income 
in 1953 was $3,459, but the average for non-farm families was $6,393. The 
average of farm incomes is less and increases at a lesser rate because of the 
nearly static income average of 1.6 million non-progressive farm families, 
which is $2,200. 

Price support has not achieved uniformity in stability of farm prices. For 
example, the Committee’s report shows that wheat and cotton prices have 
been stable for three years, corn prices have not, and the prices of hogs have 
fluctuated widely. But even price stability could not make parity an un- 
qualified success, for parity itself has been unstable. This ratio was 80 in the 
1930s, 105 in 1942, 110 in 1943, 115 in 1947. If flexible farm prices were 
instituted government prices would be reduced when farm products were 
plentiful. Farm income could decline and non-farm incomes could rise in 
some circumstances, for example when industrial productivity increased. 
If the prices of all consumers’ goods produced by the industries which had 
increased their productivity were raised to pass on to consumers the cost of 
the increase in the incomes of the industrial workers, the consumers who had 
contracts with escalator clauses and were not employed in the same industries 
would receive an increase in income as soon as the increase in prices was 
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reflected in the Cost of Living Index. Farmers would have to wait till the 
output of the farms was sufficiently reduced to warrant an increase in govern- 
ment support prices. Some farmers would undoubtedly seek to increase their 
own productivity and sell more at the minimum parity ratio of 75. But the 
open market demand for farm products being inelastic relative to demand 
for many other goods, it may not be possible for farmers to reduce their 
prices considerably without reduction of gross incomes. 

Also, industrial and other non-farm incomes could fall while government 
support prices rose above 75 per cent of parity. Only those persons whose 
incomes are adjusted, by contract, to price changes would certainly be 
compensated. The inelastic demand for farm products would in this case 
enable thefarmers to increase open-market pricessomewhat. There would then 
beacaseforthe governmentto pay supplementaryincomes to all persons whose 
costs of farm products, as a ratio of income, had increased. Some industries 
whose vicissitudes were comparable with the farmers’ could also claim parity 
price support and may get it in some form, such as reduction of excise tax or 
tariff. Whether price support be flexible and the soil bank plan eventually 
replace it, or price support be rigid, higher prices must be paid for agricultural 
products, apart from the tax revenue used for government buying, as long as 
the objective is to reduce output. Surveys made in March and April by the 
Wall Street Journal in key farm States—Minnesota, Wisconsin, Ilinois, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri and Kansas—disclosed “‘ deep-rooted’? dis- 
satisfaction with the President’s policy of flexible price support. A series of 
interviews with the Journal’s reporters in August indicated that the “ revolt ”? 
had abated somewhat in some areas because of recent increases in some prices. 
This early advantage that the Democrats gained could be offset by opposition 
to them in some areas of the South, notably Mississippi and Georgia. For 
example the Georgia delegation to their convention voted unanimously for a 
minor candidate, “‘ to preserve the sovereignty of Georgia.” 

(2) Foreign Policy. The Republican goals may be summed up as (a) 
impartiality in relations with Israel and the Arab States, (b) more loans and 
less grants to foreign countries, (c) peace, for prosperity at home, and (d) freer 
trade. To these must be added (e) Mr. Eisenhower’s pre-convention re- 
emphasis on armed strength adequate to discourage war, and (f) his recent 
statement of no disapproval of neutrality of foreign countries as between the 
West and the Communist countries. The Democrats would have (a) continued 
reciprocal trade, which does not, however, mean opposition to freer trade, 
(b) balance of power between Arabs and Jews in the Middle East, and (c) free 
use of the Suez Canal by all nations. 

The inadequacy of these “planks” for public discussion is due in part to the 
prevalent Press and Radio campaign against foreign spending and foreign 
commitments generally which was characteristic of the United States’ foreign 
policy before World War I; in part to the anxiety of the Republicans to avoid 
seeming to perpetuate the Truman-Acheson policies; in part to the conviction 
of the Democrats that many votes might be lost if they seemed to justify 
Republican Press and Radio sanctions for identity with internationalists. 
For example in the mid-West, where the campaign is intense, Senator Wiley, 
Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, and a known supporter 
of Mr. Eisenhower’s foreign aid policy, was not re-nominated by the Wisconsin 
Republicans as a candidate for the Senate after he was attacked for attach- 
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ment to “internationalism.” An effort is made in network broadcasts to 
make the word “ Democrat ” synonymous with “ Liberal,” then to show that 
“ Liberal ” is synonymous with “ Socialist,” and that socialists as doctrinaire 
people are dedicated to internationalism rather than to Americanism. 
Therefore the foreign policy of the Democrats must be un-American. Another 
example of the campaign of criticism of foreign spending which is always in 
the air and must be taken into account by presidential candidates has been 
given by the Chicago Herald Tribune, the outstanding Republican newspaper 
in the Middle West. In a broadcast from Washington the Tribune’s repre- 
sentative, Walter Trohan, asserted that the $52 billion of foreign aid given 
since the war was evidently wasted because: (1) Britain the greatest bene- 
ficiary promotes socialism, (2) Greece received aid but Communists in Greece 
and Cyprus agitate for union, (3) the United States straddles the issue in the 
Middle East, although aid is given to Egypt and Israel, (4) the United States 
finances indirectly the French fight against freedom in North Africa and must 
lose friends if the French lose, (5) foreign aid as given is not an outward 
manifestation of United States’ policy. 

Most of the major issues of foreign policy were omitted from the policy 
statements. An adequate perspective of the problems must begin with the 
United Nations, unless persistence in using that organization only for con- 
venience is to be encouraged and its members are to return to the dangers of 
unrestricted balance of power tactics. The membership of the United 
Nations is divided into three groups: (1) the Western Democracies led by the 
United States, (2) the Soviet Union’s nations, and (3) the Afro-Asian nations. 
Both the second and third groups have more support than membership 
indicates, and there is an admitted ideological contest between the United 
States and the Soviet Union for independence or adherence of member and 
non-member nations and budding States in the Middle East, Asia, Africa and 
elsewhere. In this contest the Soviet Union’s nations have the advantage of 
unification, albeit enforced. None may commit any overt act that would 
alienate any foreign government and none would vote at the United Nations 
. otherwise than in accordance with Soviet Policy. The United States does not 
have a compensating or greater advantage in co-ordination of policy with its 
allies, and it is urgent that the areas of conflict and fundamental differences in 
* outlook be reduced. For example France represses nationalism still, and both 
France and the present British Government still insist at the United Nations 
that colonial questions are domestic, thus embittering peoples in colonial 
areas with whom most of the Middle East is in deep sympathy. This gives 
strength to the Afro-Asian grouping as an anti-Western bloc instead of for 
discussion of regional problems. 

The British and French preparation to settle the Suez Canal problem by 
force without reference to the United Nations produced the same effect but 
more acutely. It strengthened anti-Western Arab sentiment and in some 
degree impaired the Baghdad pact which the United States supports. The 
threat to cut the flow of oil to the West, if Egypt was attacked, must concern 
the United States, for it would practically cripple two of its strongest allies. Yet 
this urgent question was only mentioned by the Democrats and vaguely 
implied by the Republicans, and the mention made by the Democrats was in 
substance a repetition of the most practicable proposal already made by 
India, i.e. for an International Advisory Board, since Egypt must keep the 
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canal open, as the purpose of nationalization was to obtain revenue for 
development. The major foreign policy problems of the United States—the 
Middle East, Africa, Asia, indifference of Japan as an ally, Formosa and its 
advanced defences, and reunification of Germany—cannot all, if any, be 
solved by a uniform policy of laissez faire. But the powerful negative Press 
and Radio campaigns on the one hand and niggardly use of the means of 
communication for unbiased public discussion of international affairs on the 
other make it difficult for presidential and congressional candidates to discuss 
foreign policy constructively without risk of loss of votes. The consequent 
reticence is, however, too dangerous. 

(3) Civil Rights. The compromises made with southern political leaders 
and public of European origin left little distinction between the Republican 
and the Democratic policy. Both parties accept the ruling of the Supreme 
Court for racial integration in schools but neither would enforce it directly 
by legal physical means, mainly because of the open hostility of more than a 
hundred southern congressmen. Both are reconciled to persuasion to make 
the ruling effective. If President Eisenhower was re-elected the process 
of integration, which he has accelerated, would depend on the work of a 
commission. But some members would have to be of African origin. There 
would be conflict within the commission as there was during the taking of 
evidence by the Platform Committee at the Democratic Convention. 
The bare statement by the Democrats of intention to end illegal discrimination 
implies, in the context of their compromise, that means that may be expedient 
would be used to ensure the civil rights of the 17 million people of African 
origin in the United States. 

(4) Business and Labour. The Republicans propose a reduction of one- 
third in the tax on profits not exceeding $25,000, higher rates of depreciation 
for small business units, and effective control of mergers. The Democrats 
offer lower taxes and lower rates of interest for small firms. The Democrats 
insist on repeal on the Taft-Hartley Act. The Republicans would revise it. 
The Democrats seek a minimum wage rate of $1.25 an hour. The present 
rate of $1.00 an hour was the result of a compromise. President Eisenhower 
had recommended 90 cents. Prosperity exists. These alternative proposals 
are for its continuance and increase, all other factors operating appropriately. 
Expectations of continuing prosperity are well founded. Business demand 
for bank loans has been increasing, and higher interest rates and open-market 
operations of the Federal Reserve have effectively controlled the increase in 
borrowing, which was $4 billion in the first half of the year. Most of this 
increase has been for investment in business plant and equipment. Employ- 
ment figures vary from 63 to 66 million, but are not always given as a pro- 
portion of the labour force. The prosperity, however, was inherited in 1952, 
and the means used by the present administration to keep it steady have been 
those devised by the Democrats. These means were recently disclosed in a 
copyrighted article in The New York Times, by Edwin L. Dale, as (1) a 
deliberate budget deficit of $4.2 billion for the fiscal year 1954, (2) a change by 
the Federal Reserve from tight to easy money, (3) The tight money itself was 
reinforced by a Treasury 34 per cent bond issue. Money is still being kept 
tight in the present prosperity and tax reductions are being deferred. Campaign 
promises to reduce taxes are cautious and specific. WILLIAM E. GORDON 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


PROBLEMS OF FRANCE 


INCE the general election of January French politics have been dominated 

by the North African problem. There is a growing conviction that in 

Algeria the future position of France in theworld is at stake. In launching 
the loan to meet exceptional military expenses M. Ramadier, the Minister for 
Economic Affairs, expressed this idea. The history of the last twenty years, 
he said, had shown that “ the road to French safety, the road of liberty, passed 
through Algiers.” The Suez dispute raised wider issues, but it fitted particu- 
larly into the vital problem of the French situation in North Africa. The 
language in which M. Mollet denounced the nationalization of the canal was 
coloured by his concern about repercussions in Algeria. 

By a curious irony the management of policy is in the hands of a Ministry 
directed by the Socialists—more definitely so since the resignation of the 
Radical M. Mendés-France. Its direct supporters, including the Radicals 
and other electoral allies of the Republican Front, are a minority in a singu- 
larly confused National Assembly. If the Government has survived without 
serious danger for seven months it is, first of all, because of the strong 
strategic position of the Socialist group in this peculiarly constituted National 
Assembly. The Conservatives, and the Right generally, would prefer a 
Government of “national union,” excluding the Communists, and the 
Poujadists being presumably self-excluded. But such a combination could not 
have a working majority without the Socialists. That is the Government’s 
first line of defence against the natural opposition of the Conservatives. It has 
enjoyed an equally sure defence in its Algerian policy. This policy was not 
quite the original policy with which the Mollet Government started. In 
January, largely under the energetic impulsion of M. Mendés-France, the 
Government had favoured a plan, which, besides military operations to 
re-establish order, would include active measures to keep or recapture the 
good-will of the mass of the Mussulman population, and also measures 
to check the activities of those elements in the administration, the muncipal- 
ities and vested interests which obstructed reforms. After the hostile recep- 
tion from a section of the Algiers population which met M. Mollet on his 
visit of February 6 the Prime Minister abruptly abandoned this scheme. . 
The Liberal General Catroux, who had been appointed Minister-Resident, 
resigned without even making the journey to Algiers. M. Lacoste, who 
succeeded him, promptly declared that he would not “ fight on two fronts,” 
repressing rebellion on one side and taking measures on the other side which 
might alienate the European population. 

A policy which laid emphasis on the immediate necessity of protecting the 
life and property of the French population attracted general support in 
popular opinion in France. It reassured the Conservatives and Nationalists 
in Parliament who, while rebellion was active, looked with suspicion on 
proposals for negotiation. At the end of February M. Mollet broadcast a call 
for a truce, promising that three months after arms were laid down free 
elections would be held and a representative body would be thus established 
with which a political solution could be negotiated. The rebels made no 
response to this appeal. M. Lacoste had counted on the progress of pacifica- 
tion being sufficient by this autumn to permit a positive approach to a 
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Tegions order has been restored and the confidence of the local Mussulman 
population regained,.But this progress is patchy. The rebel leaders, moreover, 
have latterly taken to fresh tactics and extended terrorism to new areas, 
obviously to compel a dispersion of the forces of order. Whether from 
optimism inspired by local successes of pacification, or from the strengthening 
of a feeling, always present, that military action has not of itself done much to 
promote a political solution, suggestions have been put forward from several 
quarters that the time has come for a clear statement of official political aims 
in Algeria. M. Mollet, early in September, paid a brief visit to M. Lacoste, 
convalescent after a serious operation, and projected a longer stay in Algeria 
at the end of the month to discuss the opportunity of an announcement of 
aims and perhaps of a definition of the future political status. So far, the 
fuadamental principles already set forth hold the field: Algeria must be 
indissolubly linked with France, and the “‘ personality ” of Algeria must be 
respected. 

- One cause of the suggestions for a new announcement of aims is undoubtedly 
the impact of the Suez canal crisis. Not that there is any absolute connection 
between the two affairs: if there were no Suez crisis there would still be an 
Algerian problem. At the back of many minds there is perhaps the idea that 
the Suez problem, especially if it were settled to the satisfaction of the French, 
might be the occasion, though not the cause, of a new departure in Algerian 
policy. Jt might be a psychological opportunity. The Government’s position 
appears to be that its firm attitude on Suez is taken on the merits of that 
question itself, and would have been adopted if there were no Algerian 
complication. It has been described as an “‘ anti-Munich ” stand. 

From the nationalization of the canal to the visit of the Five to Cairo the 
French Cabinet was continuously reported to be unanimous. Much of its 
diplomatic action has taken place in the absence of Parliament, but before 
Parliament separated for the summer recess at the end of July opinion in the 
National Assembly was favourable to the Government. Apart from the 
special position of the Communists, the Press continued to support the official 
position. For the maintenance of unanimity M. Mollet enjoyed the advantage 
of being at once Prime Minister and leader of the Socialist party. A good deal 
must be allowed also for the personality of M. Mollet. He began shakily as 
Prime Minister after his unfortunate experience at Algiers on February 6, 
but he has steadily increased his authority. His speech on Euratom, 
delivered with the conviction of a faithful “ European,” rallied Parliamentary 
opinion and considerably raised the general estimate of his power. 

Jt is the concentration on the Algerian problem which has given this 
Legislature, so far, a kind of ad hoc Ministerial stability. While keeping up an 
independent attitude and refraining from definite coalition with parties out- 
side its own supporters, the Government has nevertheless manoeuvred to 
avoid dangerous clashes. It has been helped, from interested motives, by the 
Communists and the M.R.P. on either side. The Communists vociferously 
proclaimed their hope for an eventual Popular Front Government as soon as 
Parliament met, and in their recent Congress at Le Havre they still maintained 
their tactical objective of an ultimate alliance with the Socialists. It would 
not be consistent with this aim to bring the Government down, whatever their 
opinion of its Algerian policy. On their side the M.R.P. also pay court to the 
Socialist party. It is their constant preoccupation to be regarded by the 
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electorate as a party of scoial reform and not as the Left wing of the Right. 
In the present National Assembly they are also anxious lest the Socialists 
should be driven to depend on the favour or the tolerance of the Communists. 
It may be said, paradoxically, that the M.R.P. vote for the Government 
because the Communists vote for it. 

By using its privileged position the Government has been able to carry some 
social reforms such as might be expected of a Socialist Ministry in unfettered 
command of a majority. Allocations to the aged have been increased at 
considerable cost. Holidays with pay have been increased from two to three 
weeks annually. The restriction of the scales of wages in different zones of the 
country have been modified in favour of workpeople. The financial burden of 
some of these reforms falls upon employers. The increase in old age alloca- 
tions has been financed by new taxation. 

Behind all these political and military activities looms the menace of 
inflation. After a long period of stability prices began to rise some months 
ago. The index figure of wholesale prices again increased by 1.5 per cent in 
August (a provisional figure) and there was a slight rise in the index of retail 
prices. The destructive frost of February heavily reduced the wheat crop 
and the price of wheat this year has been raised. For some time the repeated 
rises in wages had no serious effect on prices, because actual production kept 
pace with them, but productivity did not grow at the same rate, so that a 
potential menace remains. The threatening increase in the Budget deficit 
was also favourable to inflation. The Government has announced a general 
resistance to the tendency. M. Ramadier, the Minister for Economic Affairs, 
proposes to seek large economies by slowing down the recruiting of State 
employees and other means. Industrial prices have been blocked by decree. 
The Prime Minister is reported to be anxious to avoid movements for the 
increase of wages this autumn. In addition to expenditure in metropolitan 
France the course of events in North Africa will necessitate great sums for 
development. In making an appeal for subscriptions to the new loan to meet 
military expenses M. Mollet pointed out that when peace came Algeria would 
have need of an “ immense aid ” from France itself. 

Extra taxation having been imposed recently, so much objection was raised 
to a further instalment of the same kind that the Government decided to have 
recourse to a loan. The loan is issued at par and will bear interest at 5 per 
cent. It is redeemable in fifteen years by annual instalments by lot. A novel 
feature is that the price of redemption will be dependent on the increase in the 
index figures of the value of Bourse securities. The determining figure will be 
the mean between the index of securities of fixed yield and securities of variable 
yield. The index for the year 1955 is the standard of comparison. If, at the 
date of redemption of any part of the loan, the Bourse index was, say, 
20 per cent above the 1955 level, the loan holder being reimbursed would 
receive 20 per cent over the par value of his holding. In no case would he be 
repaid below par. M. Mollet has given an assurance that a scheme of fiscal 
reform will shortly be submitted. Fiscal reform is long overdue. Direct 
income tax is at present so subject to evasion that it bears unfairly on the 
section of employed persons whose income is precisely known and cannot be 
concealed from the income tax authorities. 

, Independent Morocco and Tunisia continue to present critical problems 
almost every day and the road to finally settled relations with France must be 
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long. Both countries need aid, and Morocco, in particular, is in need of 
financial assistance- In-June the National Assembly adopted a loi cadre 
prescribing the framework of institutions which can be applied to the French 
overseas territories, and particularly to African territories. This measure 
does not seem to have been taken before it was needed, but it is to the credit 
of the Mollet Government that the problem should have been approached in 
this way, in recognition of the general evolution which is occurring among so 
many peoples. France is, in short, facing an immense and delicate task of 
transforming the institutions of an empire. It undertakes it at a time when the 
stability of its own government is not firmly established in a Chamber not 
well organized to produce a government. The economic situation has some 
formidable aspects, in steel production, for instance; but the withdrawal of so 
many young men from industry to service in Algeria must have a damaging 
efféct on an economy already without serious unemployment. 

Colonel Nasser’s rejection of the proposals for international control of the 
Suez Canal had always seemed possible. The scheme, put forward immedi- 
ately afterwards by the British and French Governments with the active 
approval of the United States, to set up a provisional co-operative organiza- 
tion of users of the canal came as a surprise to French opinion. Although 
Parliament was not in session there was no apparent reason to doubt that, 
up to this stage, the Government’s action continued to be approved by the 
groups which had usually supported it in the National Assembly. 

Vernon, France W. L. MIDDLETON 


MARLBOROUGH SIXTY YEARS AGO 


HE nuclèus of Marlborough College was the palatial residence of the 

Seymours. The seventh Duke of Somerset, who died in 1750, left the 

property to his only surviving child, who was Baroness Percy in her own 
right, and married the Earl, afterwards Duke, of Northumberland. The 
Castle at Marlborough was then let as an hotel to an innkeeper on a lease of 
21 years. It was called the Castle Inn, and Mr. George Smith, the Host, 
inserted an advertisement in the Salisbury Journal and Devizes Mercury of 
August 17th, 1752, in which he said “ I beg leave to inform the public that I 
have fitted up the Castle at Marlborough in the most genteel and commodious 
manner, and opened it as an Inn where the nobility and gentry may depend 
on the best accommodation and treatment.” Lord Macaulay gives a vivid 
description of Chatham’s residence in the Inn on his way back from Bath. 
He remained at Marlborough for a fortnight. As Horace Walpole tells us, 
“ He was still inaccessible and invisible though surrounded by a crowd of 
domestics that occupied the whole Inn and wore the appearance of a little 
Court.” Another important visitor was the great Duke of Wellington who 
came to Marlborough during the heavy snowstorm of the Christmas of 1836. 
He arrived on a Monday evening in his coach and four with outriders. The 
next morning his Grace started on his journey, but the carriage got stuck in a 
wheat field between Marlborough and Badminton where he was going to 
give away the daughter of the late Duke of Beaufort, and attend the marriage 
ceremony. One of the outriders discovered the road surveyor who readily 
came to the assistance of the Duke whom he piloted across the country till 
they came to “ a sound-bottomed road.” At that time 42 coaches passed 
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every day through the town of Marlborough, and the journey from London 
was done at the rate of 10 miles an hour including stoppages; but the days of 
stage coaches were numbered, and when the Great Western Railway was 
built the coaches were one by one driven off the road. The ledse of the Castle 
Inn was running out, and no one was prepared to take on such a losing 
venture. A committee formed by the Rev. Charles Plater with the view of 
establishing a public school for the sons of the clergy and others thought that 
the Castle Inn would be convenient for a school, and in 1842 the scheme took 
shape. In the following year 200 boys gathered in the old hall of the Seymours 
on the banks of the Kennett in the month of August. This dramatic event was 
absolutely unprecendented in scholastic history. The main aim of the 
founders of Marlborough was to give a first-class education at a low price to 
the sons of clergymen, as the few great public schools of that day were quite 
beyond the means of a large portion of the clergy. Mr. Plater’s design was 
taken up eagerly by a number of gentlemen who, inspired by motives which 
were entirely philanthropic, carried it into execution by the summer of 1843. 
The sons of clergymen were to pay 30 guineas per annum, and the sons of 
laymen 50 guineas. A circular letter was addressed to all the leading clergy 
and many prominent laymen. A meeting was held in London at which the 
Archbishop of Canterbury took the chair while the Bishops of London, 
Salisbury, Oxford and Chichester, Lord Eldon and Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
moved and seconded the various resolutions and a committee was appointed 
to take active proceedings in the matter, Fortunate indeed was the chance 
which threw in the way of the founders of the new school the grand old Inn 
and former Manor House at Marlborough. The old coaching days are now 
only represented by the legendary “ phantom coach” which is still said to 
drive round the Court at night. 

I went to Marlborough in the year 1891, and after an examination I was 
placed in the Middle Fourth where we were obliged to adhere strictly to the 
study of Latin and Greek. The Greek consisted of the translation of 
Xenophon, and it is quite certain that the monotony of the endless parasangs . 
discouraged a good many boys. It was not merely Greek which they learnt 
to detest but in fact all forms of.study. It would have been so much better if 
they could have been given something which would have interested them. 
A systematic course in the history of English Literature, with examples taken 
from the great authors, would have had an extremely beneficial effect. If only 
we had been given an opportunity of writing English essays, this would have 
been of inestimable advantage. The two hours French given weekly were 
really nothing more than a farce, because no attempt was made to teach any- 
thing at all. The boys were given English sentences to translate and were 
told to “ do a little verk just for a change,” and as they knew perfectly well 
that though these exercises were collected they were never corrected and 
never returned to them, they naturally ceased to write anything except their 
letters home or whatever may have amused them at the time. The fact that 
both Oxford and Cambridge made both Greek and Latin compulsory was 
the reason why the largest number of the ablest boys went on to the classical 
side as they had the ambition to proceed to the University. The modern 
side consisted of boys of far less capacity as a rule, and in fact a classical 
master who found that a boy in his Form was not making progress would 
recommend in his report that he should be transferred to the modern side. 
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The modern side therefore became more or less of a dumping ground for the 
less able boys. 

So far as classical education was concerned, it was unfortunate that the 
Headmaster placed men in charge of classical Forms who really had not the 
necessary qualifications. I remember that the “ Shell ” Form was entrusted 
to a mathematician—a man who was a Cambridge Wrangler, but when it was 
a question of teaching classics it was evident that he was attempting a subject 
with which he was really not familiar. I personally was much disappointed 
when my Latin proses were returned with scarcely any correction whatsoever, 
though I was fully conscious that they were defective, and would have given 
anything to have had some criticisms which would have been of service to me. 
In the Upper Fourth a history specialist was in charge of the Form. When- 
ever he came to a difficult passage in Cicero, which neither the boys nor even 
the master could tackle, he had no hesitation in sending one of the abler boys 
to a colleague who was a better classical scholar than himself to ask for an 
explanation of this knotty passage. The boy very soon returned with the 
translation supplied by the classical scholar, and the class was then able to 
proceed with the reading of Cicero. 

I remember that in the Lower Fifth one whole hour per week was devoted 
to reciting the verbs in mi, and when one hears Professors talking about the 
classics as Humanities one cannot help smiling when one has been through 
such an experience as this. In the Middle Fifth for instance an immense 
amount of time was devoted to the very minute study.of the Greek conditional 
sentences, and every day some exercises were devoted to them. Herodotus 
was read in this Form, but simply as a grammatical exercise. Questions of 
. syntax were raised, but there was no attempt whatever to interest the boys in 
the subject matter of this wonderful narrative. The Form master was also 
the French teacher, and as his pronunciation was very peculiar one can 
realise how a boy like myself, who had been brought up by his mother to 
speak French and had had French governesses, found it difficult to pursue his” 
study of the language. Anyone who read French aloud, and whose pro- 
nunciation was more or less French, was laughed at and denounced by the 
other boys as affected. With this denunciation the Form master himself 
seemed to be in full sympathy. 

Marlborough, like, I suppose, most other schools, devoted its half holidays, 
and what were called the non-fag days, that is to say those days on which 
there was only one hour’s school before tea, to football, and no doubt that 
was a most exhilarating exercise, but during the summer many boys grudged 
having to spend the whole afternoon right up to 5 o’clock on the cricket field. 
Supposing your own side was in you sat about with nothing whatever to do. 
You got no exercise, and perhaps when your innings was reached you made 
two or three runs, and then you were either bowled out er caught out. The 
consequence was that the afternoon was wasted. One had a very distinct 
longing to get up into that beautiful Savernake forest with its exquisite foliage, 
or roam over the superb downs. There was a Natural History Society which 
was flourishing, and there was fortunately a rule that boys belonging to that 
Society should be given one afternoon off from compulsory cricket so that 
they might devote themselves to the study of botany or other aspects of 
nature. 

I am bound to say that the food at Marlborough was quite insufficient. 
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I remember well as a little boy waiting outside the dining hall on a half 
holiday and praying that the doors might soon be opened, because I was so 
exceedingly hungry that I could not settle down to anything in the way of 
reading or serious study. Every boy was provided for tea with bread and one 
pat of butter, but the small boys would consider themselves fortunate if their 
pat of butter was not taken away from them by some of their older comrades, 
and they were left with nothing but the dry bread. When I became a master 
I had to take my turn on duty in the Great Hall, and I remember well how 
at supper time when the boys came out of chapel, while the Sixth Form were 
given bread and butter at the high table, the other boys were only provided 
with a sort of dog biscuit known as “ kil hallers ” (College Hall), which 
could be purchased at that time for 4d. per lb. The boys found it very 
difficult to bite these, but they knew that if they waited till all the Sixth Form 
boys had left the hall I would call them up to the high table and distribute the 
bread which was left over. It was true that all the butter had long since 
disappeared, but the boys ate ravenously the dry bread. For doing this I was 
actually rebuked by the steward who said that the bread and butter at the 
high table was the privilege of the Sixth Form. I replied that the small boys 
must be extremely hungry if they would accept so eagerly the dry bread which 
I offered them, and I told him that whenever I was in charge I was determined 
to distribute it to the boys. If he liked to report me to the Bursar he could do 
so, and I would tell him what I thought about the matter. 

There was in my time a very considerable amount of bullying. It is true 
that the prefects were boys in the sixth Form, but they had extraordinarily 
little influence. The real power was exercised by the athletes—boys who, 
because they had got into the Eleven or the Fifteen were made captains of their 
houses. It is surprising how much athletics were exalted and schoolwork 
despised. One Christmas the subject set for holiday reading was two very 
delightful essays of Lord Macaulay, which I read with the utmost pleasure, 
and when on returning to school I took the examination on this subject, I was 
awarded the prize which gave me very much joy at the time. But I certainly 
felt that I was being badly treated when the same evening after the announce- 
ment had been made on the notice board that I was the prizewinner, I had 
hurled at my head a Latin Dictionary for having “ swotted ”—that was the 
word used—in the holidays. The fact that boys in the Eleven or in the 
Fifteen were allowed to wear a special cap and tie gave them an extraordinary 
pre-eminence as compared with the ordinary boy who wore nothing but a 
black tie with his black coat. Even members of the Twenty-two, that is to-say 
the second Eleven, were given a special tie, and this also gave them immense 
influence over their fellows. The boys who really brought credit to the school 
by obtaining Scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge were those who perhaps 
were the least thought of by their comrades. The heroes were the members 
of the cricket Eleven and the football Fifteen. Their influence in the school . 
was exaggerated, and the dictum of that Headmaster who said it was 
“ necessary to call in the barbarians to save the Empire ” was proved by the 
. fact that some of these boys were certainly the least cultured and the most 
brutal. My father wrote to the Headmaster a letter containing some well- 
founded complaints, the truth of which could not be denied. In reply he 
received from the Headmaster a post card on which was written these words— 
“ Marlborough is what Marlborough is.” When I went home in the holidays 
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and my father showed me the post card he truly said that this was an answer 
so conclusive that it did not admit of any reply. 

It was while I was a boy in the Middle Fifth that a compulsory hour for the 
study of English literature was introduced for the first time, and our Form 
master came storming up into the room saying that the Head had imposed 
this hour for English. He added that it would be very difficult for him to 
find time for it, and he was afraid that on this account we should run the risk 
of not getting Scholarships at either Oxford or Cambridge. He said, however, 
that what he would do would be to read with us Paradise Lost because 
there was more Latin in it than in any other book which he could think of. 

The system of extra Latin verses was customary in a good many Forms. 
The master set as a task some English poetry which was to be translated 
either into Latin hexameters or elegiacs. These verses had to be composed 
out of school, generally on the free Saturday evening when the boys would 
so much have liked to read something which would have interested them. 
I remember on one occasion when my father came down to see me and spent 
the week-end at Marlborough, I had no time to write the extra Latin verses. 
Consequently, on Monday I failed to produce them, and I explained that I 
had spent the Saturday afternoon and evening with my father. The Form 
master said. “ But what about Sunday?” and I replied. “ Sunday, Sir ! !” 
He answered, “ The better the day the better the deed,” and I was severely 
reprimanded for not having produced the usual quota of Latin verses. 

I knew Marlborough, not only as a schoolboy, but also as a master, 
because as soon as J had taken my degree at Oxford Canon Bell invited me 
back to my old school, and I was entrusted with the lowest Form on the modern 
side. I endeavoured to introduce what at that time was a novelty—the Direct 
Method of teaching modern languages. I gave my boys questions in French 
on the books that we were reading, and taught them to answer in French. It 
was the custom of the Headmaster to hold what was called a “review” of each 
Form, and he was good enough to write a most enthusiastic account of this 
lesson in the school register, which was kept in the Master’s Common Room. 

In conclusion, I venture to say that the education given at Marlborough 
sixty years ago was defective in many respects. No doubt there was a certain 
building up of character, and one learnt to suffer patiently a good deal of 
hardship. I feel bound to say, however, that the constant bullying by the 
bigger boys was very hard to bear. I often felt that some effort should have 
been made to put a stop to it. Apparently, this was thought to be the duty 
of the prefects which, unfortunately, they were powerless to carry out 
because the big athletes completely dominated the situation, and even the 
prefects were afraid of them. An English boy’s loyalty to his own school is 
proof against all such disagreeable memories, and I was delighted when I was 
asked to go back to Marlborough as a master and renew my acquaintance with 
the dear old school and its beautiful surroundings. Douctas L. SAVORY 


TWO ELDER STATESMEN 
J. LORD MORLEY 
URING the war years (1914-1918) and the early days of uneasy 
peace I was privileged to enjoy the friendship of two Elder Statesmen 
whom I already knew slightly during my four years in Parliament, and 
who, when their active career was over, consoled their declining days with the 
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imperishable things of the mind. They belonged to a class rarely found 
beyond our shores. Macaulay described Lord Chesterfield as a man of the 
world among men of letters and a man of letters among men of the world. 
Like Gladstone and Rosebery, Balfour and Curzon, Bryce and Birrell, they 
were equally at home in the council chamber, on the platform and among 
their beloved books. ` 

Lord Morley and Lord Haldane had little use for each other. The feud 
dating from the Boer War between the Gladstonians and the Roseberyites 
. had left deep furrows, and a fresh difference emerged when Morley resigned 
from the Cabinet of 1914. To the end of his days he never ceased to think of 
Haldane as an Imperialist, which in his eyes was the gravest of sins in a 
professed Liberal. There was also a lack of contact outside the sphere of 
politics. Morley had specialized in French thought and French literature, and 
had made his name by his studies of Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, Turgot, 
Condorcet, Joseph de Maistre and other thinkers before he entered politics. 
He knew little of the great Germans and had no taste for metaphysics. 
Haldane, on the other hand, studied under Lotze at Göttingen, translated 
Schopenhauer, and reverenced Hegel, re-reading the massive treatises of the 
latter to the end of his days. Since I was no less interested in the French 
than in the German mind, I was equally at ease in the spacious library at 
Wimbledon and in the small upper room in Queen Anne’s Gate overlooking 
St. James’s Park. These veterans were blessed with warm hearts and I felt 
equal affection for them both. Though they were never close friends Morley 
declared that if he were ever in trouble it would be to Haldane that he would 
turn—as fine a tribute as anyone could desire. 

When the outbreak of war in 1914 closed his political career at the age of 
seventy-six Morley sought occupation in writing his Reminiscences. On 
entering Lincoln College, Oxford, in 1858 he had found the influence of Mill 
supreme and enrolled himself among the most ardent disciples of “ the best 
and wisest man I have ever known.” In “ the saint of rationalism,” as 
Gladstone called him, he discovered what he craved. Mill had freed himself 
from the cramping Benthamism of his youth and was compiling the treatises 
on Liberty, The Subjection of Women and Representative Government which 
supplied a coherent system of liberalism based on a reasoned optimism and 
warmed by a generous humanity. When Morley at the age of twenty-six 
met the oracle, his admiration for the thinker ripened into reverence for the 
man. He had known all the Victorian giants, Darwin, Tennyson, Carlyle, 
Huxley, Spencer, George Eliot, Matthew Arnold, Leslie Stephen, but he 
put Mill at the top of the list. The noble portrait by Watts hung over the 
mantlepiece in his study and his name was often on his lips. Morley’s friend 
and biographer Francis Hirst, who had helped him with the life of Gladstone, 
placed him on the same level as Mill. I could not agree. Though both were 
Humanists of the front rank Mill possessed the more wide-ranging and 
original mind and powerfully affected the course of English thought. 

Our intimate contact began with the publication in 1913 of my History and 
Historians in the Nineteenth Century, which he was kind enough to describe 
as worthy of Acton at his best. A few months later he resigned and during 
his remaining years he often referred to the hectic days which preceded our 
ultimatum to Berlin. He provided his version in a Memorandum on 
Resignation which he lent me in typescript and which was published in a 
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slender volume after his death. He had been particularly surprised that 
Lulu Harcourt, who had taken an active line against intervention in a 
continental war, had neither resigned nor—like Lord Beauchamp and Sir 
John Simon—attempted to resign. Though he never regretted the decision 
which closed his public career he never embarrassed his old friends and col- 
leagues by public criticism. He knew that I did not share his opinion as to the 
duty of the Cabinet in the hour of fate, since for me the maxim of the Balance 
of Power which had guided our statesmen for four centuries decided the issue. 
He was quite clear, as we pro-Boers with few exceptions had felt in earlier 
days, that once engaged in the struggle we must go through with it to the end. 
For this reason he welcomed the substitution of Lloyd George for Asquith, 
who was temperamentally better suited to the tasks of peace. Though 
he knew that his old chief had no more desire for war than himself, he 
cherished a brooding resentment against him and Grey for having involved 
us ever more closely in the quarrels of the Powers. A Gladstonian in his 
abhorrence of Imperialism in the far places of the earth, he remained a 
Cobdenite isolationist in regard to Europe. I, on the other hand, was nearer 
to Gladstone than to Cobden. For better or worse the era of “ splendid 
isolation ” had ended at the turn of the century, and in 1905 the Liberals 
inherited the entente cordiale which they were powerless to change even had 
they wished. 

Morley used to relate how as a young man he was taken to task by the 
erudite but rather arid Mark Pattison, Rector of Lincoln College, for talking 
glibly about progress. Though they never expected a millennium, Mill and 
Gladstone, like other Liberals, had taken a hopeful view of human nature and 
the prospects of civilization. Their disciple shared their faith in the value of 
wisely directed effort, but the passions of the Boer War, the World War and 
the Versailles settlement tempered his Victorian optimism. When younger 
friends, myself among them, urged him to welcome the League of Nations 
as the best hope for a shattered world, he rejoined that Wilson was a phrase- 
maker and that wars would be prevented—if prevented at all—not by paper 
constitutions but by statesmen bent on peace. The horizon was still further 
clouded by the murderous struggles in Ireland; but he rejoiced when Lloyd 
George confessed the error of his ways and permitted Irish Catholics to 
govern themselves. It was a dramatic scene, preserved in Sir John Lavery’s 
picture, when the almost inaudible octogenarian Home Ruler was requested 
by the Prime Minister to move the address in the House of Lords to ratify 
the treaty which transformed a rebellious vassal into a self-governing 
Dominion. He had done more for Ireland than anyone alive or dead 
except Gladstone. It was his last appearance, and his friends could have 
wished the veteran actor no more triumphant an exit from the stage. 

In his early and middle years Morley was often described as a radical. Ina 
rash moment Goschen called him the Saint-Just of the English Revolution, 
oblivious of the fact that no Englishman of his time or of any time less 
resembled that ruthless young doctrinaire than the tender-hearted humanit- 
arian who detested cruelty and violence in every form including blood sports. 
Like most other elderly men he became less elastic, and the author of the 
Morley-Minto reforms in India feared thateventhemild Montagu-Chelmsford 
scheme was going a little too far. That India would in any foreseeable future 
be granted sovereign independence was as unthinkable to him as to Curzon. 
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Sir Almeric Fitzroy, Clerk of the Privy Council, who delighted in his mellow 
wisdom, emphasizes in his Memoirs how much innate conservatism, reverence 
for ancient institutions and respect for continuity was to be found in these 
Victorian Liberals, beginning with Lord John Russell, Gladstone and 
Bright. As Alfred Spender puts it, the Little Englander and the doctrinaire 
were left behind when Morley entered the India Office. He was too much of 
an individualist to’ feel enthusiasm for social reform, and he would never have 
described himself, like Mill in his Autobiography, as leaning towards socialism. 
Yet he was no hard-shelled devotee of the Manchester School, for he 
sympathized deeply with the “ submerged tenth” and above all with the 
tragedy of unemployment. Though it was not in him to supply either 
directions or fuel for the chariot of progress he was never a brake on the 
wheel. As little impressed by the Webbs as the Webbs by him, the last of 
the Philosophic Radicals retained the Victorian suspicion of a quasi- 
omnipotent state, though he never shared the extravagant individualism of 
Herbert Spencer. “ A charming person for a talk on literature,” wrote 
Beatrice Webb in her journal after a visit to Wimbledon in 1897, “but a most 
depressing spectacle as a Liberal leader, in sympathy with no single pro- 
gressive idea. A closed mind.” Thirty years later this patronizing critic of 
Victorian liberalism saluted the new Kremlin system with cheers. Each had 
something of value to offer which the other missed. 

During the last few years of his life Morley lacked the energy to write books, 
but he retained his mental clarity to the end. A booklet with the modest 
title Notes on Politics and History, which he asked me to read in proof, 
enshrined a good deal of his experience of government and his reflections on 
the ways of mankind. He was full of the wisdom of the ages from Aristotle 
and Lucretius to Dante and Machiavelli, Goethe and Burke, re-reading the 
Immortals in preference to the latest books. I always picture him at the 
fireside in his spacious library with his favourite aphorism of Bacon carved 
in the mantlepiece: “ The nobler a spirit, the more objects of compassion it 
hath.” Anyone who imagines that these Victorian rationalists, of whom 
Gilbert Murray is the last survivor, had more brains than heart reveals his 
utter ignorance, for they were full of affection, sympathy and thoughtful 
consideration. Everyone loved him, testifies Alfred Spender, who often 
disagreed with his views. Professor Morgan’s penetrating study rightly 
declares loving-kindness his most salient characteristic. During the phase of 
rampant Germanophobia in the war of 1914 the octogenarian statesman, 
who rarely left home and was never in the least pro-German, insisted on 
travelling to London to pay his respects to my German wife. Till the end he 
was eager to learn from men half his age. I used to receive affectionate little 
notes before or after my visits. The little white terrier at his feet received a 
portion of the love he would have given his children if he had been a father. 
“ Cut him open,” exclaimed his devoted friend George Meredith, “ and you 
will find a clergyman,” by which he meant that at heart he was a preacher and 
a moralist. Like Gladstone and Acton he regarded political problems as 
moral problems. In congratulating Mackarness on his election to Parliament 
~ in 1906 he added: “ I only care for the brave men who fought against that 
insensate war in South Africa.” 

It is difficult to describe the conversation of a man whom Margot Asquith 
considered the best talker she ever knew. That would not be my verdict, 
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for I should put Birrell at the top of my list. Garvin, Belloc and Chesterton 
were in the front rank, but they were a little too full of themselves and 
sometimes too manifestly striving for effect to suit my taste. Morley never 
tried to dominate, much less to monopolize, the conversation. ‘ His talk was 
wonderful when he was at his best as he usually was.” testifies Haldane; 
“ he was the most interesting personality I ever knew.” There was no better 
talk in the world, records Alfred Spender, than when he and Rosebery came 
together. Professor Morgan, one of the most frequent of his visitors, made 
copious notes which he utilized in his admirable study. The host loved to 
propound a large theme and collect opinions thereon—the decay of authority, 
the influence of the Press, the meaning of liberty and liberalism, the influence 
of ideas and ideals, political prophecy, lost opportunities, the achievement of 
Bismarck and Cavour, the future of the Labour Party. His oral reminiscences 
ranged over the celebrities of two generations, and among them Gladstone 
stood out supreme. When I told him that Acton once described him as 
“capable of all but the highest things ” he accepted it as a compliment. 
For decades George Meredith had been very close to his heart, and the 
glowing portrait is one of the gems of the Recollections. He placed him 
second to Gladstone among his friends with any claim to genius. Though in 
early and middle life his most frequent correspondent was Frederic Harrison, 
the latter’s Germanophobia on the eve of the war of 1914 and throughout the 
long struggle led him to doubt whether that pugnacious Positivist had done 
more harm or good with his shining literary gifts. Of his old political 
colleagues Birrell and John Burns were the most welcome at Wimbledon as 
the shadows fell. He watched the emergence of Ramsay MacDonald with 
sympathetic interest and enjoyed his visits: the Labour leader, at any rate, 
might be trusted to avoid the allurements of Imperialism. 

When the end came the tired old man was more ready to go than we to say 
goodbye. On one occasion, in speaking of John Dillon, I remarked that I 
respected genuine piety. “So do I,” he exclaimed. The militant young 
author of Compromise had long mellowed into one of the most tolerant of 
men, judging his fellows above all by their services to humanity. Even in his 
earlier years he had rebuked Voltaire for his lack of feeling for holiness. He 
- recognized that men and women with varying backgrounds and different 
emotional needs had always disagreed and would continue to do so: it was 
for the individual, not for secular or ecclesiastical authorities, to make the 
choice. What men of all persuasions could do was to strive, ohne Hast, ohne 
Rast, for a gentler and kindlier world. In the glowing words of A. G. 
Gardiner, that prince of essayists, he was the high priest of liberty and the 
conscience of the political world. G. P. Goocu 


To be continued. 


JULES VERNE 


N 1862 a stockbroker tramped hopefully, despondently, with a manuscript 
to a succession of publishers. He hazarded the thirteenth, J. Hetzel at the 
corner of rue Bonaparte, rue Jacob, the intellectual quarter of Paris. 
That winter there appeared Cing semaines en ballon, the advance guard of 
some hundred scientific romances by Jules Verne. In the morning innocence 
of science he novelised the age’s faith in its messianic future. He was born 
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1828 in Nantes. No precocious ability heralded his future. His school 
reports were colourless in the petit seminaire Donatien and lycée royal. 
Only when famous was he remembered as “ king of the playground” and’ 
drawing steam elephants. His receptive mind however absorbed his environ- 
ment, for it was redolent of romance, masts, sails, exotic fruit and 
ghosts of corsairs, admirals, navigators. In adolescence he sensed he would 
enter his father’s étude so had little incentive to excel and stupidly he 
fell in love with a calculating cousin who sought a richer future. He escaped 
to Paris to pass his exams and be out of the way. He arrived for the °48, and 
found lodgings with an aunt “ an airless hole.” In this graceless milieu he 
found himself. 1848 was a poor imitation of 1789. Lamartine clothed it with 
romance. Under his pleading the National Assembly organised a civic- 
religious fête in the Place de la Concorde where, after reading another 
constitution, the Archbishop of Paris sang the Te Deum and inaugurated the 
era of liberty. There expired the flickers of romanticism. 

Jules stood at literary cross roads, between romanticism of yesterday and 
realism of tomorrow. From his genius stem the science fictions of today. 
Through an uncle he secured entry to the salon de Barrére, rue Ferme des 
Mathurins, where he met literary lions, especially Dumas who opened the 
Théatre Historique with Trois Mousquetaires. Jules proudly enjoyed the 
company of Girardin, Gautier, Janin. He wrote avidly, his Pailles Rompues 
in 1850 had twelve representations; he made twelve francs. But he reproached 
himself for keeping on the beaten track when science was calling. Recent 
discoveries were tearing down the veil of secular stability and opening 
horizons on unknown worlds. With youthful routine he founded a batchelor’s 
club, Les Onze sans femmes, but he also passed his examinations and his 
father reminded him that nothing now kept him in Paris. Jules pleaded 
“I can become a good writer but only a bad lawyer.” He told his friends 
“ I would rather die of hunger than of embourgeoisement.” He begged his 
mother, ‘‘ Find mea wife. It will take her with closed eyes if she has an open 
purse.” He continued to write and found good artists to illustrate his books— 
Gavarni, Tony Johannot, the Peruvian Merino. He became friends with 
Jacques Arago the astronomer’s blind brother who led the Colorado expedi- 
tion which Verne nicknamed Aragonauts: he frequented his cousin the 
mathematician Garcet and was powerfully influenced by the stories of Poe 
translated by Baudelaire. At the foreign club Rue Mazagrin he met geo- 
graphers and explorers. For science drew him and the new inventions 
enshrined the poetry of the unknown. During the disarray of the Deux 
Décembre he became secretary of the Théâtre Lyrique directed by Seveste. 
His disappointed parents tried hard to hide his failure. However cholera 
from the Crimea reached Paris; Seveste died and Jules left the exhausting 
work and devoted himself to writing. “I work from morning till night 
only going out when I must”; facial paralysis set in from overwork. Then 
came a meeting in Amiens and he wrote home ecstatically, “ I have fallen in 
love with a young widow and wish to marry her.” How keep a wife on the 
fortuitous earning of writing? He begged his astonished father, “ Lend me 
money to buy a share in a stockbroker’s business.” Old Verne was utterly 
taken aback. What! Jules who should have been a lawyer, gone astray as 
dramatist, was now going to lose everything in finance. Eventually father 
gave way and in 1857 in the dark church Saint Eugene, boulevard Poissioniére, 
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he married Honorine Anne Hebé Morel née Fraysne de Vianne. The broker- 
author led two lives. He rose at 5, worked till 10, breakfasted, then went chez 
Eggly rue de Provence. He did well too, for the Italian war caused a rise in 
quotations. 

His friend Hignard secured him a trip to the “land of Scott and the 
Lakists ” and he absorbed the northern landscape. In London he watched 
with scientific pride Brunel building the Great Eastern. He returned to 
write Mons de Chimpanzé for the Bouffes, directed by Offenbach and with 
Wallut a vaudeville Onze Jours de Siége: then off again to Scandinavia to 
return for the birth of his son in 1861. The call of science grew imperative for 
France was intrigued by balloon experiments. Jules wrote his Cing semaines 
en ballon which after heart-breaking refusals Hetzel accepted. Into the ex- 
change he rushed. “ My friends, I am leaving you. I have written a novel 
which, if successful, will prove a gold mine.” His love-toil began. ‘‘Scarcely 
have I finished one book than I feel impelled to begin another.” He began the 
story of Capt. Hattera at the North Pole, then followed with Voyage au 
centre de la Terre, a volcanic background for he had frequented the explorer 
St. Claire Deville who had entered Stromboli’s crater. He wrote his scientific 
fiction round the four elements, earth, water, air, fire,and delighted the world’s 
children with science’s magic and they journeyed with him into its mysteries, 
which was neither the Erebus of Gluck nor the Hell of Offenbach but the 
scientific wonder-world of Deville and Cuvier. His public grew, first children 
to whom he gave the nostalgia of the unknown, whose sense of wonder he fed, 
then men of letters who recognised his gifts of natural poetry. The Journal des 
Debats serialised De la terre à la Lune, then Autour de la Lune. Parisiennes 
pleaded to embark on his projectile, but he refused to found a race of Franco- 
Lunaires nor did he wish to play the role of Adam with a French daughter of 
Eve. Success enabled him to enjoy the Second Empire’s gaiety, led by Morny 
and Offenbach. He was guest at mondaines milieux, like Comte d’Osmond, 
and was among the flower of literary Paris at the fastuous reception to the 
singers Lionnet fréres at which a young Provencal, Daudet began his literary 
conquests. Affluence enabled him to transform a fishing launch into Saint 
Michel I, moored at Crotoy. He profited from a trip to America and stood 
wonder-struck before Niagara and New York. He had now become a 
national figure and Lesseps the demi-dieu and an admirer secured him the 
Legion of Honour. 

In July, 1870, war broke out. A friend wrote, “ At last we will give these 
Prussians a thrashing.” He replied, “ I have no desire to thrash the Prussians, 
still less to be thrashed by them which may well happen. Let us be neither 
‘fools nor braggarts. Now that battles are fought with long range guns we are 
equal.” He had seen Big Willy at the exhibition of 1867 and had not laughed 
while listening to the chorus of La Duchesse de Gerolstein. , Sad news arrived 
—Reichshofen, Forbach. Jules was 42 and too old to be mobilised but in the 
Saint Michel he cruised as coast guard, fearing to venture to Belgium then a: 
potential enemy, while he wrote Les Aventures de trois Russes et trois Anglais 
to indicate the futility of strife when all contribute to common heritages of 
knowledge. There followed the Empire’s fall and the siege. As soon as an 
armistice was concluded he rushed to Paris. He had manuscripts but no 
money and thought of returning to the Bourse when he noticed Cook’s 
advertisement. This successful author who in youth tried so rebelliously 
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to avoid becoming bourgeois settled in Amiens as a good bourgeois, and to the 
consternation of Honorine entered the Council on the left. At last 1871 
appeared, his distinctive work Vingt milles lieues sous les Mers and the epic of 
Nautilus encircled the world. On a beach in Maryland a boy of ten Simon 
Lake sat absorbed, “ When I’ll be big I shall be Captain Nemo.” With 
Nemo Verne has been identified. Both had the same passions—liberty, music, 
the sea. The heroine—he was no woman lover—was the sea. He avoided the 
political arena yet his sea genius appeared to defeated France a god of venge- 
ance, able to pay her indemnity. In 1872 his Tour du monde en quatre vingts 
jours focussed his genius. Shipping companies vied to return the hero in their 
vessels, but he would not change his routes for bribery by the White Star or 
Cunard, Pitt and Larochelle, directors of La Porte Saint Martin, secured 
Emmery to dramatise it. Tremulously Jules asked Duquesnil, “ Is it a success ?”” 
“No! It’s a fortune,” and he bought Saint Michel II to fête it. 

The next years saw the apogee of his glory. He admitted “I have no time 
for boredom, my life is full.” Studies appeared by Clarétis and George le 
Bastard. He still wrote plays, Offenbach and Gilles made an operetta of 
Le Docteur X. He began an encyclopaedic La Decouverte de la Terre. 
In 1876 he gave Duquesnil his manuscript of Michel Strogoff which Ennery 
dramatised for the Châtelet. C'est Strogoff became ‘synonymous with 
success. Girls re-named themselves Nadia. France enjoyed poisson sauce 
tartare, caviar Ivan le Terrible, glaces Berezina. He bought Saint Michel NI 
from le Marquis de Preaulz and in 1878 made a grand voyage touching at 
ports. of the western Mediterranean. He made friends with the Orleans 
family. He sailed into the Eider where he saw the arsenal of young Germany 
whose peril he denounced in Les Cing Millions de la Begum. His Mediter- 
ranean cruise was a literary triumph. He was received by Pope Leo XIII who 
told him how he “enjoyed his science novels, especially their moral and 
spiritual values.” Everywhere there were ovations Eviva Giulio Verne. 
He was at the summit of success and dreamt of a new vessel L’ Albatros, a 
helicopter in which to embark Rebur the conqueror of Icarie when in 1886 a 
lunatic fired at him. ‘“ I am condemned to lameness. I find consolation in 
thinking of Mlle de Ja Vallière, Talleyrand, Byron.” He sold his boat to the 
Prince of Montenegro and settled to the inevitable, but his genius still evoked. 
creative wonder in Amiens in 2000; in which he showed himself an advanced 
urbaniste. A Day in the life of an American journalist, 2890, foretold wild 
futures, aerobuses, aerotrains, cloud advertisements, phono-telephones, 
energy from the sun’s rays, electricity from the earth’s interior from waterfalls, 
rivers, winds and tides; the evening-out of seasons. Fame grew. Prince 
Salvador of Tuscany, Raoul Duval, Démétrios Zanini exhorted him to enter 
national life as senator. Zanini saw him the Solon of the future and offered. 
his fortune to help him become President. Jules wrote to his brother, 
“ What a fool is Zanini! I should be a bigger fool to believe him.” 

In brittle mockery he caricatured political strife in L’Isle à Hélice which, 
if shorter, would merit a place between Candide and the Lettres Persanes. 
Malice hinted that he was a group of writers. De Amicis travelled to Rue 
Charles Dubois, Amiens, and saw that there was no literary company 
“ Giulio Verne et Cie,” and that Verne reminded him of Verdi with the 
manners of a sailor. Tributes showered. For he had waged no lonely fight 
against the age, he focussed the Zeitgeist, while young men were growing to 
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manhood and putting his ideas into practice. The modern scientific climate 
remains his legatee. Berget in the oceanographic laboratory in Paris and 
Richard in Monaco expressed their debt. Chaffaonjon reaching Coura and 
Orenoque gave Verne his travel notes, from which he wrote Le Superbe 
Orenoque. Belin showed that it was Verne who sent him to television that 
flowered in the Belinograph. Richet wrote, “ If I was like my friends Wilbur 
Wright, Berguet and so many obsessed with aviation it is because of having 
read Cing semaines en ballon. Byrd flying to the Pole wrote, “it is Jules 
Verne who led me there.” Simon Lake recalls in Submarine in War and Peace, 
how he followed Nautilus: “ The fantasies of Jules Verne are the accomplished 
facts today.” The challenge of Hatteras was taken up by Nansen, Philippe 
d’Orléans, Jean Charcot; all expressed their gratitude. The pleiad of 
modern French adventurers Brazza, Marchand, Gouraud, d’Uzés, Baratier 


sent him their homage, the literary world its admiration. Maurice Barrès , — 


surprised pedants by calling him master. Appolinaire, de Gourmont, 
Claude Farrére, Pierre Louys, Claudel, Francis Jammes, Michel Stassino- 
poulus record and reflect his influence. At the century’s dawn Hutin found 
him with undiminished imaginative vitality writing Le Village Aérien. 
Throughout his successful seminal writings he retained unclouded optimism 
in his scientific faith while remaining Catholic and spiritual: the conflict of 
religion and science he could never envisage. He exalted courage and 
nobility. No baseness entered his writing. “I have wished to write works 
such as a well-bred young man could without blushing read to his sister.” 
He remains the Homer of youth, placing before their vision vistas of challenging 
wonder. In 1902 cataract began to dim his eyes but he worked on his 
hundredth volume. Sickness grew frequent as he still navigated the infinite. 
The end came in 1905, optimistic to the last. So much was he now a world 
figure that Havas reported his death before that of Port Arthur’s fall. And the 
memorial sculpted by Rozé with its outstretched hands “ Vers l’Immortalité 
et l’Eternelle Jeunesse ” reminds man of his faith, “ All that I imagined will 
remain below the truth for a time will come when the creations of science 
will surpass those of the imagination.” VICTOR COHEN 


THE ISLAND OF MAJORCA 
O spend an autumn in Majorca is—for the northerner, at any rate— 
to recapture summer. Though rain is not unknown, the days of late 
September, October, and well on into November are mostly sun 
drenched, with evenings warm, and nights but pleasantly cool. The vivid 
flowers of sub-tropical vegetation tenaciously linger, their leaves of still 
fresh green keeping at bay the gentle russet of sinking sap, while lovely 
beaches, softly lapped by waters of unexpected warmth, continue to entice 
with irresistible allure. Compared to other islands of uncertain destiny 
Majorca could, indeed, call itself the Mediterranean’s spoilt child, Barely 
scarred by the Spanish Civil War, sheltered by neutrality in both World wars, 
sufficiently far from the mainland to retain its own individuality yet near 
enough for commercial advantage, reasonably prosperous in island industries, 
enlightened in regional planning and outlook—above all, favoured with a 
climate that brings only about three months of mildish winter, the friendly 

` inhabitants of this beautiful isle appear to have everything. 
~ In pursuit of tourism, their biggest industry once more, much of Palma is 
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being rebuilt. Blocks of flats, shops, hotels with many bathrooms slowly but 
surely go up. No doubt essential—but, in a way, rather a pity, for the new 
buildings, flanking wide roads affording little shade in the scorching heat of 
spring and summer (except where pavements are arcaded here and there), 
and so unlike the always shady, tree-lined Born, are entirely without national 
or regional character. They are neither Spanish nor Majorcan; just cosmo- 
politan. Happily for the seeker otherwise, however, there is still much of an 
earlier Palma left. Yet even the Old Town, as its citizens call it, is insignificant 
in antiquarian impression compared to other Mediterranean cities. It does not 
immediately give out an atmosphere of age. Indeed, what there is of 
medievalism is hard to find, though there are quite a number of handsome 
17th and 18th century palaces in the narrow alleys and streets. Palma’s 
most dominant features are best seen from the sea, for towering above the 
palm-tree lined harbour boulevard are the 14th century Lonja, once a com- 
mercial exchange, today a museum; part of the Almudaina, a palace with a 
Moorish archway and now a garrison; and the adjoining 14th century 
founded cathedral—the Lonja and cathedral Gothic styled, their pinnacles 
piercing the vivid blue sky. The latter edifice is large (it is said to be among the 
highest and broadest Gothic churches of Europe), rather undistinguished 
inside, but for two exceptions; the brilliance of its stained glass windows and, 
at dusk, the pattern of lights around the 14th century statue of Madonna and 
Child above the high altar. 

The fishing quarter is so small and isolated that the average visitor rarely 
comes across it, while the mending of nets down by the newly constructed 
harbour has none of the picturesque surroundings usually associated with that 
never-ending job. Not even the “‘ little ” harbour has any of the “‘ quaintness ” 
so beloved of travellers. Artists and photographers cast speculative eyes on 
sailing and fishing craft moored to brand-new bollards but—* too crowded,” 
“ junky foreground,” are often their condemnatory cries. They could also 
add as deterrent the inescapable oily smell of sardine canning close by. The 
main harbour, benevolently blessed, as it were, by the cathedral above, has 
all the equipment necessary for running a modest sized port; cranes, winches, 
storage, repair shops, railway lines, and so on. Nevertheless, although this is 
the chief exit and entrance for the whole of this 1,350-square mile island, and a 
certain liveliness is always present, one does not feel, as in some harbours— 
not necessarily more important—that here history was made. No conqueror 
arrived at this particular spot. No great man sailed out—unless we include in 
this category Brother Juniper Serra (born 1713), a monk of the local San 
Francisco monastery, who played a big part in the founding of the famous 
Californian city. 

Yet history, of course—though in an unsung sort of way—came to this 
island of the Balearics. Hannibal and his troops were here (though no 
teference has been found to elephants!), and after the Carthaginians the 
Romans, then Vandals, Byzantines, Arabs and Moors. For five centuries— 
from the eighth to the thirteenth—Majorcans were under Moslem rule. This 
did not seem to bring unrest. On the contrary it was one of their most 
prosperous periods, and might have continued longer had not their piratical 
fleets got too rapacious. This, together with the non-Christian overlords, 
motivated popes in urging crusades, and neighbour countries in organizing. 
armadas, from early in the eleventh century. It was not until 1228, however, 
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that James I of Catalan—from then on called The Conqueror, and after whom 
a large proportion of Majorcan hotels and eating-houses are named—started 
what proved to be the last assault, and by 1231 the island was again in 
Christian hands. Practically everything was destroyed, and but for an odd 
relic here and there, and certain Moorish influences to be seen in the archi- 
tectural design of some of the palaces and gateways, one could easily not 
know that once it was a North African province—except perhaps for the 
people themselves, many of whom look as though they still carried Arab 
blood in them. Thereafter squabbles as to its possession took place from time 
to time, each king and noble in turn erasing something of Majorca’s past. 

Geographically, the island has every variety. Around all but the north- 
western coast are bays with glorious golden sands, with either flat or slightly 
undulating hinterlands. From Cap cala Figuera in the south to Cabo y 
Faro de Formentor in the north, with a further section to the east of Alcudia 
Bay, however, the cliffs are rugged and, where mountains almost touch the sea, 
magnificent in their sheerness. In the south-east the plains are irrigated, and 
vegetable market gardening an exportable industry. Elsewhere the lowland is 
apt to be parched and, though cereal crops are grown, is mostly given over to 
almonds, locust and fig trees—these three constitute the greatest harvest at 
this time of year. In the wind-protected north-west interior olive, lemon and 
orange groves abound, especially in the region of Soller. The flora here is 
particularly lush and sub-tropical plants flourish, where allowed, in jungle-like 
profusion. Grapes are grown around Binisalem which produce a pleasant 
light red wine. Soller, like other towns on the island, lies back about two 
miles from its port. This is deliberate, and based on defensive planning; 
it gave the inhabitants a chance to prepare for enemy landings. The bay is 
almost land-locked, and the port has a steady traffic with Barcelona and 
southern France. From here, northwards to Formentor, the coastal scenery 
is of the finest, and communication to the tiny bays can only be made by 
boat—except for intrepid walkers braving unkempt mountain paths. Inci- 
dentally, the first part of the road leaving from Soller to Palma over Puig 
Mayor is among the most dramatic in Europe, for after about three miles it 
rises abruptly and with such intensity that negotiating it is a matter of 
uninterrupted serpentine ascent, and equals any other corniche on the 
Mediterranean seaboard. The views are grand, if grim, until the pass is 
reached after which, towards the plain behind Palma, greenery takes the 
place of gauntness. 

In this highland region, too, is Valldemossa, where Chopin and his 
mistress, George Sands, together with her two children, spent the winter of 
1838 in rented rooms of a former Capuchin monastery. From all accounts it 
was not beneficial to the health of the sick musician, though in summer his 
terrace garden is a veritable suntrap, and the outlook across the receding 
woodland very fine. But what better description can we have than George 

. Sands’ own words: “ This garden, planted with palms and almond trees, 
occupies all the sloping ground of the valley, and rises in tiers up to the foot- 
hills of the mountains. By moonlight when the uneveness of these tiers is 
hidden in the shadows, one would imagine oneself in an amphitheatre that 
had been made as a setting for titanic combats.” * 

In the village visitors can see true Majorcan and Spanish folk-dancing by 
* “Winter in Majorca.” 
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local men and women in regional costume. This type is very different to the 
flamenco and gipsy dancing seen in the cabarets of Palma; simple but rhythm- 
ical, dispassionate, but vastly appealing in its sincerity. 

South of the Formentor promontory is a_stretch of tree-shaded, fenced-in 
sand popularly called “ Millionaires’ Beach,” from its exclusive use by 
guests of the de-luxe hotel nearby, but from here southwards, with the 
exception of the north eastern corner already mentioned, the sands are 
continuous and easily reached. It is along the eastern coast, too, that one 
finds the cuevas, or caves, to which everyone is urged to go. There are many 
such, but the best are those of Hams and Drach, near Porto Cristo. Artistic- 
ally illuminated, they shew to perfection the various delicately coloured 
stalagtite and stalagmite formations; some like gossamer lace, others of 
incredulous—considering the thousands and thousands of years required to 
make them-—solidity and height. In the latter is a subterranean lake on 
‘which musicians in a boat gently glide to and fro over still, black waters, 
playing music harmonious to this softly lit, vaulted-roofed, nature-formed 
concert hall. Contrary to expectation, this is an experience which can only be 
described as delightful. Nearer to Palma, on the western side, is the coast of 
Mirama, probably one of the loveliest stretches on the whole of the island. 
High above is the villa (now a museum) bought by the Austrian Archduke 
Louis Salvator in 1872—it is no wonder that he loved it! By contrast, far 
below, is a tiny white chapel, traditionally associated with the meditations of 
Ramon Lul, who founded a college nearby. This philosopher, scholar, 
writer, and traveller, born in Palma in 1232 of a knightly family, was imbued 
with an ardent desire to achieve a mass Moslem conversion to Christianity. 
Despite his brilliance, planning and zeal he died (maybe martyred, for the 
story goes that he was stoned to death by Moslems in Tunis), at the age of 
eighty-three, with his object unfulfilled. Though largely forgotten elsewhere, 
the memory of this great missionary is kept alive by the Lullian Archaeo- 
` logical Society of Palma. His ashes rest in the capital’s church of San 
Francisco. The inland towns have little to offer in the way of interest except 
Manacor. This is the centre of a well established artificial pearl industry, and 
in the showrooms there are specimens of modern jewellery which shew a very 
high grade of craftsmanship. No coach-load of tourists would dare pass 
through without stopping, for pearl-studded souvenirs can be bought here at 
considerably less cost than in the countries—including Great Britain—to 
which they dre exported. All in all, then, Majorca can be regarded as an 
island with an almost forgotten past, a satisfying present, and a prosperous 
future. LILIAN GRAY 


NORWAY AND THE NORWEGIANS 

EFORE I got to know it well during the last four years I always thought 
Be Norway as a little country, a more northerly edition of Denmark. 

Admittedly with fjords and mountains, but basically the same. A snug, 
neat little Scandinavian country. The physical facts of Norway soon 
destroyed such an illusion. I found that it was perfectly possible to drive 
from Stavanger on the south-west coast to Hammerfest, one of Norway’s 
most northerly cities, then turn east to Kirkeness and reach the common 
Norwegian-Soviet frontier—a distance of some 1,900 miles—without retracing 
a kilometre; or to stand on a mountain top in south Norway and look north 
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towards Finnmark over some one thousand miles of bleak granite plateaux 
which is intersected by the stupendous Bergen-Oslo railway and very little 
else. Figures convey very little but I think they may indicate this desolate 
immensity: a quarter of Norway to the north of the Arctic circle; a coastline 
which could stretch from Gibraltar to the Shetlands and which, if unravelled 
would reach half-way round the equator; fjords reaching fifty miles inland in 
spiders’ web patterns of green and black water; a population of twenty-six 
to the square mile compared to the six hundred odd in Great Britain. In 
Norway one is always vividly conscious of the nearness and extent of the 
land—rugged, always beautiful, sometimes terrifying land. Norway, to 
those who live there, seldom seems snug, or neat or little for long. It is the 
first illusion to go. : 

Norway is seldom in the news. The popular press in this country seldom 
writes about it. Perhaps a headline when King Haakon celebrates the 
fiftieth anniversary of his accession, or when some Russian trawlers are 
rounded up fishing inside Norwegian territorial waters. But not much more 
than that. I think the explanation is partly the stability of modern Norway. 
Here there are no political crises, no revolutions, no colonial wars, no capital 
punishment and no eleven plus examination. The political constitution is too 
stable to attract attention. The state and the nation have been too firmly 
built, since the “ great kingly thought ” of a united Norway took shape in the 
Eidsvoll Declaration of May 17th, 1814, which dissolved the centuries old 
union with Denmark. Still celebrated as the day of National Independence, 
this first syttende mai declared that Norway was to be a free, independent 
kingdom with a limited and hereditary monarchy. But in fact Norway 
remained under the control of Sweden until the present king was invited to 
accept the throne in 1905. The Norwegians are not a publicly demonstrative 
people, but the public celebrations held throughout Norway to welcome this 
anniversary last autumn were a remarkable tribute to a king who has become 
a symbol of stability and political sanity. Crown Prince Olaf, who is now 
fifty, is popular; his easy informality and his superb sailing ensure this. But 
in 1956 it is difficult to imagine Norway without Haakon VII on the throne. 
It is like imagining England in 1900 without Victoria. 

Today Haakon VII rules over a prosperous country where many of the 
most bitter and deep-rooted problems of modern Europe are absent. There 
is no unemployment, no political fanaticism, no monstrous ideological 
struggle, no religious dissension, and the lush economy of the Welfare State 
has not (so far at any rate) turned the Norwegians into smug, contented 
materialists. These things may come, but they have not come yet. The 
shipping fleet—the traditional basis of Norwegian prosperity—now numbers 
some 6,000 sea-going ships, a fleet of merchantmen, whalers, sealers, fishing 
vessels totalling some six million tons compared with some five million in 
1939. Ona ton-per-capita basis Norway still leads the world. And although 
85 per cent of the merchant ships are chartered to foreign interests and never 
touch Norwegian ports, her fifty thousand seamen are now the most vital and 
prosperous group in the community. Faint wisps of romance still cling about 
the great shipping names, Olsen in Oslo, Bergsen in Stavanger, and Michelsen 
in Bergen, a romance going back to the Merchant Venturers and the Hansa 
League. The production of hydro-electricity—the second great prop of the 
Norwegian economy—has increased by three-quarters since 1939. Since the 
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war, first the American Loan and then the astronomical rise of freight charges 
during the Korean war helped to avert, at least temporarily, an acute balance 
of payments crisis. And now, in spite of economists’ forebodings about over- 
heavy state subsidies and an adverse balance of trade, prosperity is high. 
The farmers and fishermen who form two-thirds of the population live well 
although the cost of living is high and rises steadily. Time and again in the 
last four years I have seen my Norwegian friends shake their heads over the 
coffee cups—“ Yes, we have it good here now in Norway; maybe too good.” 
And an Ibsenish gloom descends on the party: but so far the boom has held. 
And Norway has, by good fortune or good guidance, created a highly educated 
and deeply homogeneous democracy. She has sensibly transformed her 
proletariat of farmers and fishermen into a nation of middle-class individual- 
ists, desiring and obtaining prosperity and leisure, investing their money, 
buying their houses and their motor-boats, building their summer huts along 
the coast. It is not a bad achievement to be able to claim in 1956. 

Modern Norwegian democracy is rural. There are few cities and large 
towns—only seven with a population of more than forty thousand. So Oslo, 
a modest enough city by any standard with its population of some quarter of a 
million, looms large in Norwegian life. I think the most impressive thing about 
it is its setting. The Oslofjord runs inland for sixty-five miles and half-way up 
its length narrows to less than a mile in width. So for four or five hours the 
incoming ships steam among islands hemmed in by birch and pine covered 
hills. Then the red-brick towers of the Rådhuset and the squat, grey pile of 
the medieval Akershus fortress appear, dominating the city which lies clustered 
neatly in a bowl of mountains. Modern Oslo is not vividly gay like Copen- 
hagen, or glistening and stately and dull like Stockholm. But it has a 
certain charm. The spine of Oslo is the Karl Johann Gata (named—not 
very obviously—after Napoleon’s Marshal Bernadotte) which runs down 
from the Royal Palace to the Parliament House, a wide, grey street. At the 
bottom, down among the trees which surround the National Theatre, two 
disapproving statues of Ibsen and Bjørnson glare down at the citizens of Oslo 
drinking beer and listening to the brass band. It’s all somehow redolent of all 
that was most attractive in Bismarck’s Germany, and the scarlet caps of the 
Student Corps heighten the illusion. From the National Theatre an alarming 
overhead railway shoots up to Frognersetern and the Olympic ski-jump at 
Holmenkollen. It provides an easy exit to the woods where on the weekends 
Oslo’s population goes ski-ing along floodlit trails through the spruce and fir. 
And in the summer just sits in the wooden restaurant and looks down over 
the vast, involved panorama of the fjord. 

From Oslo the main trans-Norway link is to Bergen across the Hardanger- 
vidda. This railway is modern Norway’s greatest single achievement, 
running high above the tree line through some 200 tunnels, so far above the 
snow line that there is good ski-ing at Finse, the highest station, until June. 
It loops down into Bergen, the,centre of Hanseatic trade in the thirteenth 
century, the cultural renaissance of Grieg and Ole Bull in the nineteenth, 
and now a rich, rain-drenched city with sprawling wooden suburbs which 
owns more than a million tons of Norwegian shipping. To the north 
Trondheim, the old Nidaros and “ crowning ” city of successive dynasties, 
still dominated by its cathedral of blue-grey soapstone, is the apex of the 
triangle of major cities. Apart from these only Stavanger and Christiansand 
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are of importance. Stavanger, under the paternal rule of the brisling 
magnates the Bjellands, has now the most important transatlantic air terminal 
for Scandinavia at Sola. To Christiansand, the capital of the Serlandet, 
clings some of the sentimental attachment given to Dixie and the Deep South. 
It dominates the route up into Setesdal and central Norway, a gentle, quiet 
town, with its white, wooden houses and peculiarly southern air of dolce far 
niente. 

There is little rush and bustle about life in modern Norway, even in the 
cities. The Norwegian goes to his office at 7.30 or 8 a.m., takes no time off for 
lunch, and the clerk or the cabinet minister can be found at his desk eating a 
sandwich with one hand and telephoning with the other. But he will be only 
too pleased to stop and talk, and at 3 p.m. almost every shop and office in 
Norway shuts down for the day. The office-bound Norwegian leaves for 
his skis or his boat. What cannot be done today will have to wait until 
tomorrow. This charming, easy going informality runs through modern 
Norwegian life. There is none of the elaborate formality of the Swedes. 
But it has its snags. A letter may or may not be answered, probably not. 
If you want an interview with a newspaper editor, or the Minister of Educa- 
tion, or Trygve Lie, just telephone. You will be given your interview, but the 
chances are that the man you have arranged to see will have forgotten all 
about you by the time you arrive. In any case, towns and offices are regarded 
as merely the painful necessities of modern civilization, places to be left by 
sensible men, women and children at every opportunity. So the mountains 
and coasts around Oslo and all the other towns are speckled with neat, 
widely separated huts, the refuges of town-imprisoned shipping kings, 
doctors, bakers, dairymen and the Royal Family. Farmers leave their remote 
farms to spenda week fishing or ski-ing in even more remote huts in the forests. 
Everyone seems to have a refuge from civilization—and the more remote the 
better. This cult of the wilderness is nation wide and is quite unconfined by 
age, sex or class. It is a remarkable national characteristic. 

I know that generalizations about national character are usually dubious. 
And especially so about a people whose characteristics emerge in contra- - 
dictions: great hospitality and stubborn obstinacy; dismal puritanism and a 
nation-wide cult of the open air; rose painted chests and arctic whaling. 
But the modern Norwegian is as great an individualist as his ancestors. It’s 
hard for him not to be living in isolated farms cut off from his neighbours, 
stranded in a labyrinth of fjords, marooned in the long winter nights. A 
Norwegian crowd just does not make sense. But the Norwegian is far 
from being the dull, stolid person he may seem to be on superficial acquaint- 
ance. Sudden flashes of recklessness will leap out, uncontrollable and blind 
to risk. Ibsen’s plays have this culmination of slow pressure ending in a 
violent explosion and are built on this fundamental rhythm of Norwegian life: 
“ The national character is a paradox in which the doggedness of Brand and 
the wild dreams of Peer are united.”* To the Swedes the Norwegians may 
appear as nice but slightly boorish country cousins, to the Danes as stolid 
northerners. But Norwegians have, I think, that capacity for suddenly 
bursting through the frontiers of sane Scandinavian life which will periodically 
send a Nansen across Greenland on skis or a Thor Heyerdahl across the 
Pacific on a balsa wood raft. This desire to over-compensate for normality 
*Ibsen the Norwegian, M. C. Bradbook. 
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has resulted most characteristically in the Vigelandsanlegget. This complex of 
bronze and granite statuary is in the Frogner Park, a western suburb of Oslo. 
Anyone who believes sober normality to be a characteristic of modern 
Norway should see it. In a park fringed by pine trees paths lead over statue- 
laden bridges, over an artificial lagoon, past a great fountain bowl held up by 
six colossi to a plateau where an elaborately carved monolith towers some 
sixty feet high above the forty granite groups that surround it. Gustav 
Vigeland began this attempt to depict the human life cycle from the embryo to 
senility in 1906, and the work was only completed some years ago. Opinion in 
Norway is still sharply divided about its merits—and cost—and few of my 
Norwegian friends would thank me for what I have said. But Vigeland’s 
Park could not have been constructed just like that in any other city or 
country that I know. 

Apart from such eruptions modern Norwegian life is placid. Political life 
is dull. The Labour Party has been in office since 1928 and has an almost 
undisputed political monopoly. Debate in the Storting, where neither clap- 
ping nor applause is in order, is calm. There are few burning problems in 
foreign policy, and the Foreign Minister, Hr. Halvard Lange has been at the 
Foreign Office for ten consecutive years, a run which puts him in the record- 
breaking class. His decision to join NATO has been widely approved in 
spite of strong traditional isolationist opinion. The Communist Party has 
declined steadily since 1946, and there are now no communist deputies in the 
Storting. Although Norway has a common frontier with the Soviet Union, 
the danger of Russian invasion seems (rightly or wrongly) more remote in 
Trondheim or Oslo than in Paris or Bonn. The scars left by the last war have 
healed. The province of Finnmark which was totally devestated by the 
retreating German armies when the Russians advanced from Petsamo in 
1944 has been almost entirely resettled and rebuilt. Some signs still remain. 
There are few German tourists. The Tirpitz sunk in the Tromsofjord is a 
mine of scrap-metal. And along the Trondheim-Mosjgen railway and by the 
road over Saltfjell towards Bode, far north of the arctic circle, there are the 
mass graves of the slave workers so savagely commemorated in the recent 
joint Norwegian- Yugoslav film Blodveien. In the small village that I know 
best on the west coast two girls who had children by German soldiers are still 
ostracized. Norwegians have long and pretty dour memories. 

Few real divisions and tensions exist in Norwegian society. The main 
unsolved problem is the language issue. This surprises the outsider. 
Norwegian appears to be a simple language. Seil, dekk, anker, fisk, salong 
all mean what they ought to, and even buljong for soup and hermettikdpner 
for tin-opener are obvious enough once the clue is established. But Norway 
has in fact two languages. One, the Riksmdl of the towns, is a sort of 
Standard Norwegian which developed during the period of Danish rule and 
was the language of the court and the educated classes. Then during the 
nationalist revival of the nineteenth century Nynorsk or Landsmal, which is a 
written version of local dialects, was developed, and the two have fought an 
uneasy and violent battle ever since. It is an issue of considerable importance 
in education. Spelling reform succeeds disputed spelling reform, and any 
Norwegian party is likely to erupt into passionate and incomprehensible 
groups of Riksmdlers and Landsmdlers. A learned committee has been 
appointed to unify the two and produce a third compulsory and official 
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language, Samnorsk, a blending of the other two, but at the present rate of 
progress Samnorsk will be ready in 70 or 80 years. So Norway looks like 
having at least one invigorating problem for some time to come. It is 
fortunate, for throughout Norway life follows a similar pattern. The wooden 
houses cluster around the biggest buildings, the Meieri the dairy, and the 
Handleslag the co-operative store. Inside the houses are similar; the 
geraniums glow in the windows; the rag mats are always on the floor and the 
uncut volumes of Ibsen in the bookshelves; the kitchens gleam like the 
advertisements in the glossy magazines. In the villages on the coast the 
houses straggle, blue, green, white, down to the quayside, which is the 
centre of life. The fjord boats, which come in once or twice a day, are often 
the only means of transport and go among the islands and up the fjords with 
great punctuality. The scene as they come in is always the same—the red 
mail flag; the snap as the hawser tightens around the bollard; the smooth 
be-chromiumed American car driving gingerly from deck to pier; the pile of 
rucksacks; the hens. And the crowd watching, visiting town folk in white 
raincoats, boys in diamond knee-socks, girls in vivid sweaters, old country 
women in black with faded blue eyes, a scatter of babies in prams. This is 
the most typical scene in modern Norway—human, colourful, calm. 
ROBERT BLACKBURN 
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HOUSING THE AGED 


ORE permanent accommodation is “ the greatest single requirement 

for the welfare of the aged at the present time,” says Dr. J. H. Sheldon 

in his Wolverhampton Survey: The Social Medicine of Old Age (1948). 
But the same Survey—as also my own experience—shows that the mere 
provision of more houses, bungalows, flats, hostels, etc., would not necessarily 
lighten the burden of “ Old Age,” nor of the community at large. It is 
important for the Housing Authorities to understand something of the wider 
sociological problems which are spot-lighted by the figures of such Surveys as, 
e.g., The Health of the Elderly at Home, by Drs. William Hobson and John 
Pemberton, and the Sheldon Survey, and others. The Surveys also show that 
those living alone were the less fit, as we would expect, but “ living alone ” 
has been variously defined, and Dr. Sheldon shows that in many instances a 
functioning family extends over several separate dwellings, provided, of 
course, that they are near enough to each other. So, e.g., 15 per cent of 
the widows who were described as “ living alone” had children living quite 
close by. Any Surveys which do not take these circumstances into account 
fail to reveal the true position. 

To continue with the provision of old people’s dwellings and to allot a 
dwelling to them simply in accordance with their number on the waiting list, 
as many Housing Authorities do, will, in my opinion, increase the unhappi- 
ness, loneliness and sense of frustration amongst the aged. It will increase 
such ailments as result from malnutrition and lack of exercise, and therefore 
it will also increase the burden of the aged to the community. 

The questions that Housing Authorities should ask themselves are:— 

(1) Numbers of old people’s dwellings required. 
(2) Types of old people’s dwellings required. 
(3) Areas served. 
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(4) Location of the different dwelling types in relation to other dwellings 
new or old. f 
(5) Location of dwelling types in relation to places of employment. 

The answer to these questions is not at all simple and will depend largely 
on the economic and social policy that the Housing Authority pursues. 
Housing Authorities might furthermore make suryeys of house blocks fit to 
be reconditioned, and houses suitable for conversion into different types of 
flats and homes needed in order to estimate the requirement for new building 
and their location. Whilst most older houses are in private ownership, 
such stimulations as the Improvement Grant under the 1949 Housing Act are 
excellent. Under this, Local Authorities can, and do, give owners up to 
50 per cent of the cost of bringing suitable old houses up to modern standards. 
Unfortunately, the procedure by some larger Housing Authorities drags on 
for six or more months and makes the Act therefore, much less effective. 
Housing Authorities have also powers to buy and convert suitable properties 
themselves either by directly or by sponsoring independent Housing Societies 
under the 1936 and the 1949 Housing Act. Many Local Authorities have 
discovered the valuable work these—non-profit making—Housing Societies 
are doing, and assist such schemes financially. Housing Societies can afford 
to experiment more than Local Authorities, and many Societies have done 
excellent pioneer work by providing old people’s hostels, semi-independent 
- and quite self-contained old people’s dwellings. An interesting recent 
example is the Scarborough Housing Trust Benevolent Association, who 
provided 8 flats of different sizes in one building—some sharing bathrooms, 
etc. —for less than £6,000. 

As regards the economic policy of the country, there is a growing awareness 
of the great increase of the population in the non-productive ages, namely, 
those under 15 or 16, and particularly those over 65 years. The Ministry of 
Labour and the Councils of Social Service, in particular, are very much alive 
to the need for more jobs for people of over 65, a policy which the Ministry of 
Labour already advocated in 1953. Whether the birth rate is going to fall or 
rise makes little difference to the economic fact that in the coming years there 
will be a very much smaller proportion of persons between 18 and 45 than 
there is now and than there was in the past. The proportion of dependents to 
producers will be much greater than it is now. There is no doubt that any 
policy concerned with the aged must allow the aged to take an increasing part 
in production. The number, type and place of dwellings we build for the 
aged must be considered from this aspect, in the first place, except where the 
infirm, or semi-infirm are to be accommodated. It follows that old people’s 
dwellings must not be far away in remote places, as often happened in the past 
but must be particularly easy of access to possible work places. Old people 
fatigue more from travelling than younger people. Nearness to work is an 
important factor. 

Now let us look at the old person facing retirement at the age of 65 or even 
60 years. (This happens in the Civil Service despite the Ministry of Labour 
calling on private employers!) Hobson and Pemberton found that only one 
third of those they surveyed had retired on the grounds of ill health, and 
Sheldon found that of those between 65 and 74 years, 29 per cent were perfectly 
fit, that is, sufficiently fit probably for full-time employment, and 48 per cent 
of those 65 to 74 years were moderately fit—able to do some part-time work. 
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Of those 75 and over, 14 per cent were perfectly fit and 43 per cent moderately 
fit. One chapter of the Wolverhampton Survey is significantly headed, 
“Occupation is the best medicine” and Dr. Sheldon thinks that women 
survive much longer despite more minor ill health because they do not retire, 
and he thinks, as I do, that the enforced retirement of men is a cruelty and 
“a mental jolt of precipitation into a new mode of life ” which is the worse, 
the more a man has identified himself with his work to the exclusion of other 
interests. The vitality of a person is largely the active interest he or she takes 
in other persons, in things, ideas, etc. To cut a person forcibly off from what 
may have been his only interest is like transplanting an old tree into new soil 
where he will wither. The vitality of some great old men is astounding. 
Titian painted his famous self-portrait at 90 and “ The Battle of Lepanto ” at 
98. Goethe completed Faust at 82. Kant finished his Ethics at 74. 
Shaw wrote St. Joan at 70. Handel composed “ The Triumph of Time ” at 
72. Very hard physical work is not usually possible for the old, though there 
are exceptions (Michael Angelo was in his seventies when he completed the 
tomb of Julius with his famous statue of Moses;—at 83 he completed his 
model of the dome of St. Peter’s and he supervised the building until some 
months before his death in his 89th year). 

The more one studies the behaviour of the aged and tries to discover 
similarities, the more one is struck by their enormous differences. One 
Survey, for instance (Weldon) showed that the faculty that is diminishing 
most is that of manual speed and complex tasks—which is not at all borne 
out by outstanding achievements of aged artists of all types. In fact, the 
most famous painter on the American Continent—Grandma Moses—did not 
start painting until nearly 80, and obtained the New York Prize for painting 
when 91 years. The young differ, of course; take children of say 10 years of 
age—their intelligence may range as widely as their weight, size, health and 
ability—but it is as if they were setting out on divergent roads with the aids 
and inhibitions that background, tradition and native gifts may provide, and 
the farther they go, the more they part company—in depth and refinement of 
feeling, in any form of human achievement. But whilst Shaw at the age of 
8 might have quite happily played with a boy of an I.Q. of 80—he would feel 
intensely alone in the same man’s company at the age of 70 years. 

Common memories and traditions may maintain the bond of some sort of 
friendship between the aged—in fact they appear the only existing friendships 
in many aged of the lower social classes. New friendships are more difficult 
to form for the aged than for the young, partly because of decreasing flexibility 
and adaptability, and partly because of that greater divergence between their 
personalities. To mix the young in different social groups on housing estates 
has not worked out as well as was expected. by idealistic planners (including 
the present writer). To mix the aged without a very great degree of under- 
standing, knowledge and caution, may cause great unhappiness. It is probably 
one of the outstanding contributions of our time to regard men as not in 
castes, or other categories, but as though they were equal. Fundamental 
thought of progressive thinkers becomes shallow and unrealistic, however, 
once it has filtered down to the unthinking masses—thus the wonderful 
concept of equality of all men—tends to become an idea that each is as good 
as the next fellow. Hence, Society owes them both the same old-age pension 
and the same housing accommodation. The ever-growing numbers of 
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administrators joyfully use this concept of equality to reduce everyone to a 
mere cipher. Few are the Housing Authorities who do not impose lifetime 
sentences of frustration and agony on its sensitive and cultured aged persons. 
The crowd is easily roused to pity and generosity to relieve suffering and pain 
that it can easily feel and understand—but who pities the brilliant and the 
sensitive? 

The young can move and change their place of work and abode—their 
elders are condemned to suffer as they cannot so easily change and move; 
and suffer they do—both the distinguished and cultured and simpler folk— 
they suffer mostly from noise of young children in the yard, wireless, etc., 
from loneliness when removed from their families and friends into outlying 
districts, from dirt and frustration when removed from their station and 
interest. But of these, the loneliness of those aged condemned to live amongst 
others who do, in fact, not speak the same language, imposes, doubtless, 
the greatest frustration and mental pain. With frustration from whatever 
cause comes apathy which—say Hobson and Pemberton—“ might almost be 
defined as the occupational disease of old age, (and) was quite often 
encountered.” The solution will lie in allowing the old to live in peace and 
free from too much bustle and noise nearby to their old friends and families 
wherever possible, in groups of convenient small dwellings shared by similar 
sorts of people. Some services such as hot water, some district or central 
heating, a daily hot meal and vicinity to work places will help greatly to keep 
them both happy and productive as long as possible. Common rooms will 
help to further new friendships, and for the very old and less fit, homes with 
more domestic and nursing help available are already increasingly provided 
by such organizations as The Councils of Social Services, Housing Societies 
and Local Authorities. MARIANNE WALTER 


VERDI AND ITALIAN UNITY 


ROM the standpoint of personality and temperament Verdi was one 
of the most attractive among the great composers. As a general rule, 
throughout his long career which spanned much of the nineteenth 
century, he showed himself to be a model of integrity and fairness in his 
relationships with librettists, opera managers, impresarios, music publishers 
and the other difficult types of individuals with whom it is the tribulation of 
the composer to be forced to deal. In this respect, his career presents a 
striking difference to that of his great German contemporary—Richard 
Wagner—in whom there was an amazing contrast between the pettiness of his 
individual personality and the surpassing greatness of his artistic ideas and 
achievements. In no phase of his life did those sides of Verdi’s character 
come out more strongly than in his political interests and activities—a side of 
his biography which is usually passed over without extended consideration by 
musicologists and musical historians. Indeed, Verdi’s life has a good deal of 
importance and significance in connection with the rise of the Italian national 
movement—the Risorgimento—in the nineteenth century, quite aside from 
its purely artistic significance. 
Like most Italians of his time, Verdi was an ardent patriot and a believer 
in the greatness and the brilliant future of his native land. During his young 
manhood a powerful intellectual and political movement came into being in 
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every Italian State from Piedmont in the north to the kingdom of Naples 
in the south, for the expulsion of the Austrians in the north and the Bourbons 
in the south and for the creation of a free democratic Italian National State, 
whose boundaries would extend from the Alps to the southern tip of Sicily. 
Verdi was a native and resident at this time of the small ducal state of Parma 
in the north, which was vegetating under the not unbeneficial administration 
of the Hapsburg Marie Louise who had been the second consort of 
Napoleon. This whole region was humming with the activity of secret 
political societies, such as those founded by Mazzini, and which were working 
for freedom and national unity. It was quite natural that Verdi should be 
swept into this movement since he had close personal ties with some of the 
members of the revolutionary movement, both in Parma and in some of the 
neighbouring states such as Piedmont and Lombardy which were, at that 
time, under Austrian-Hapsburg domination. And there is no doubt that the 
majority of his earlier operas, up to the time of Rigoletto, were composed with 
patriotic and nationalist as well as purely musical aims. But Verdi, unlike 
some twentieth-century writers and composers, never allowed his propagandist 
fervour to get the better of his artistic ideals. He and his librettists deliber- 
ately chose historical subjects in which references could easily be read by 
Italian audiences to the contemporary political situation there. 

At this period governments all over Italy, in Lombardy; in the Papal 
States and in Naples, exercised a repressive grip over Italian intellectual life by 
means of censorships. The continued harrying and persecution of Mazzini 
and his disciples was symptomatic of the general position of the Italian writers 
and political agitators during that period. Under these circumstances the 
music of Verdi, with its intense and stirring emotional appeal and its tuneful 
simplicity and directness, formed a powerful stimulus for the impressionable 
Italians of his time. The performance of his operas and the singing of his 
arias, which were almost the popular songs of the age, provided a safety valve 
with which they could work off their hatred of the Austrians and the other 
enemies of the Italian national cause. Indeed, the amount of political mean- 
ing that some audiences were able to read into these works, no matter how 
remote their locale and subject matter might be from the nineteenth-century 
Venice and Milan, was remarkable. 

These tendencies are all clearly apparent in one of Verdi’s first big popular 
successes—Nabucco—written in 1842—-when he was twenty-nine. The 
subject was the capacity and the suffering of the Jewish people under the 
Babylonian yoke. Verdi, apparently, saw considerable possibilities in the 
similarities between the plight of the Jews at that period of their history and 
that of his own fellow countrymen under foreign oppression. The magnificent 
choruses of the Jews in this opera are full of the same exalted spirit which was 
to inspire the Red Shirts of Garibaldi and animate the defenders of the 
Roman Republic a few years later. 

In the composition of his next major work—I Lombardi—in 1843, Verdi 
was to run into almost immediate trouble with local censors in the north of the 
Peninsula. This opera dealt with one of the early Crusades, and the Italians 
apparently found in its actions a similarity with the contemporary movement 
to rid their country of the Austrians and with the movement which had been 
sponsored by such writers as Gioberti for the union of the Italian States under 
Pope Pius the Ninth. The Archbishop of Milan immediately objected to it 
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because a baptism took place on the stage and because part of the action was 
laid in Jerusalem. Verdi, however, maintained an adamant and uncompro- 
mising stand about making any cuts or changes; and Toressanni, the Chief of 
Police in the Austrian Administration in Lombardy, who was something of a 
music lover himself, finally gave in and allowed the performance of the opera 
in Milan with only a few minor changes. The work was a huge popular 
success which further increased Verdi’s fame as a national bard as well as a 
composer. 

Attila, which was first performed in Venice three years later in 1846, was 
also full of the spirit of the Risorgimento. Again, many contemporary 
implications were read into its story of the struggle of the Lombards against 
the Hun barbarian invaders from the east in the fifth century A.D. One line 
in the opera—‘‘ Take the whole universe but leave Italy to me,” found an 
immediate and responsive echo in Italian hearts in that troubled period. 

During the-next few years the Italian political movement found its culmina- 
tion in the revolutions which occurred all over the Peninsula in the spring of 
1848 and in the efforts of Piedmont under King Charles Albert to expel the 
Austrians from Lombardy and Venetia. Verdi had composed a new work— 
La Battaglia di Legnano—which was probably the most frankly political 
opera which ever came from his pen. Its theme was the successful defence 
of their independence by the Lombard free cities in the twelfth century against 
the imperialistic designs of the German Holy Roman Emperor—Frederick 
Barbarossa—but its real theme was, of course, the war which was taking 
place between the Piedmontese armies and the Austrians in the region 
around Verona and the Valley of the Po. The real tyrant attacked here was 
not Barbarossa, but the Hapsburg autocrat—Franz Joseph the First—and 
since it was first performed in Milan at the very height of the excitement 
there in 1849, it is not surprising that its effect was overwhelming even though 
its music was largely second rate and is almost forgotten today. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that its performance was almost immediately banned. by 
the Austrian Government when they got control of Lombardy again in 1849. 
It is amusing to note that later attempts were made to get around the censor- 
ship by changing its locale to sixteenth-century Holland, with a Spanish 
Governor as the villain and Dutchmen taking the place of Italians, in 1861. 

Verdi played an active role in Italian politics during this whole period of 
turmoil and strife. He was in Paris in 1848 when the Italian revolutions broke 
out, arranging for the writing of a new opera. He was one of a group of 
prominent Italians who sent an official message to the new French Republican 
Government asking for some form of French aid for Piedmont in its struggle 
against Austria. But Verdi, who had a good opportunity to view the whole 
French political situation from first hand, was very sceptical about the possi- 
bilities of any effective French intervention in the Italian crisis and he was 
equally dubious about its desirability. He feared that if England and France 
took a strong military or diplomatic stand, Austria, even though it surrendered 
Lombardy to Piedmont and the Italian nationalists, would refuse to give up 
her possessions in Venetia. He had no faith in the stability of the Republic 
which had been set up in Paris under Lamartine and Louis Blanc. 

During the succeeding decade of the eighteen fifties, a complete radical 
change came over the Italian political situation with the emergence of 
Cavour as the great architect of national unity. Like most Italian liberal 
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nationalists of his era, Verdi shifted his political views during these years 
from a belief in Republicanism as the solution for Italy’s problems to a 
support of the idea of the creation of a United Italy around the kingdom of 
Piedmont and under the leadership of Cavour. Verdi soon came to revere 
and idolize Cavour as representing all that was best in the Italy of his time 
and as the hope of the Italian national cause. And, this admiration was 
reciprocal on the part of the Piedmontese statesman. The well-known 
incident of his giving vent to his feeling of joy at hearing of an Austrian 
defeat during the war of 1859 by shouting at the top of his lungs the aria of 
Verdi’s opera, I! Trovatore, “‘ Di Quel la Pira ”—“ Tremble Ye Tyrants” —is 
particularly interesting. 

In 1859 a peaceful revolution took place in the duchy of Parma and the 
reigning dynasty was expelled from there, and the question immediately 
arose of the union of this territory with the adjacent kingdom of Piedmont. 
When the Government which was set up there decreed this union a few months 
later, Verdi was one of the delegates who was chosen to convey the homage of 
the Parmese to their new sovereign, Victor Emmanuel, in Turin. He used 
this opportunity to get into personal contact with Cavour. A very successful 
meeting was arranged between these two great Italians by the British 
Ambassador to Piedmont, Sir James Hudson, an extraordinary figure who 
went far beyond his official capacity as a diplomat in giving aid to the 
Italian national cause. The two immediately became personal friends and 
Verdi had much ‘correspondence with the statesman until the time of his 
death a few years later. ` 

At this time there were rumours in Turin that Austria and France might 
force a restoration of the Bourbons in Parma. When Verdi returned there, 
the National Guard had been called out in fear of possible foreign military 
intervention; but the detachment in Verdi’s native town of Bussetto had no 
arms, so Verdi used his influence with Cavour and with Hudson to buy arms 
at his own personal expense in Genoa for the volunteers. Unfortunately, 
they were never needed, since the union of Parma and Piedmont took place 
by peaceful means a short time later. Under strong personal pressure from 
Cavour, the reluctant Verdi, who had no taste for active political life, allowed 
himself to be pushed forward as candidate for Bussetto in the new Italian 
Parliament, which was convened in accordance with the new Italian constitu- 
tion in 1860. It was because of Cavour’s insistence that the new government 
was in need of men of outstanding ability that the composer agreed to make 
such a move at all. In the meantime, another candidate—Giovanni Vanni— 
had been nominated for the seat. Verdi now refused to withdraw and run in 
another constituency, and Vanni finally stepped down without protest in favour 
of his much more celebrated rival. Although Verdi, with his still strong sense 
of moral obligation, dutifully attended the sessions of the new Parliament, 
he did not play an active role in its debates. His interest was chiefly con- 
cerned with the relationship of the new Italian States to the situation of the 
fine arts and particularly that of music. He proposed to Cavour that the 
chief Italian opera houses, such as those in Milan, Rome and Naples, should 
receive government subsidies and that the conservatories in these cities should 
be taken over by the State. Cavour’s untimely death in 1861, which was a 
great personal shock to Verdi, however, put an end to these plans. 

In the meantime, Verdi and his librettists had been running into further 
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difficulties with the Austrian and Neapolitan censors, even though his operas 
of that period ceased to have any direct political implications, and became 
works of art pure and simple. The Austrian censor raised strong objections to 
Rigoletto during the course of its composition in 1850. For one thing, its plot 
was based on the drama Le Roi S’ Amuse by Victor Hugo, which showed one 
of the great French kings, Francis the First, as a dissolute libertine, and during 
the course of the opera his assassination was plotted by one of his enemies. 
The Austrian censor in Venice showed surprise that the poet Ricardi and the 
celebrated composer Verdi in his words “ should find no better field for their 
talents than the unworthy immorality and the obscene triviality of the Hugo 
drama.” An absolute ban was first placed on its performance by the 
Austrian authorities. The librettist was willing to make compromises with the 
government, but Verdi put his foot down when the censor suggested a shift of 
locale to Renaissance Italy and alterations in the characterization and plot 
which would have made the whole work into an absurd travesty. However, 
finally, a compromise was worked out by which Francis the First was trans- 
formed into a minor Italian Renaissance despot, the Duke of Mantua, and 
the opera assumed the form in which it is performed today in the opera houses 
of the world. 

Verdi’s difficulties with the authorities in connection with another of his 
major works—The Masked Ball—in 1860 are even better known. This time 
the subject was an actual historical one, the assassination of the Swedish King, 
Gustavus the Third, by a group of aristocrats in Stockholm at the end of the 
eighteenth century. It was based on a contemporary French drama by 
Scribe and was an admirable subject for a composer with Verdi’s dramatic 
genius. However, this theme was far too close to home, both in time and 
place, for the Austrian censors, especially since an attempt had just been made 
on the life of Napoleon the Third in Paris by the Italian nationalist Orsini. 
Such an opera seemed to them, with its sympathetic presentation of the idea of 
assassination, to be a veritable blow at the divine right of kings and emperors. 
Attempts were then made to shift the locale of the opera, first to Renaissance 
Florence at the end of the fourteenth century with the protagonist members of 
the Guelph and the Ghibelin factions. This change would, of course, have 
destroyed a good deal of the effect of the opera, but the final transposition 
was an even more unfortunate one to puritan Boston and New England at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, with Gustavus transferred into an English 
governor who appeared in the first performance clad in a puritan costume. 
It was a wonder that Verdi, with his strong artistic conscience, would agree 
to such changes which undoubtedly deprived this work, which contains some 
of his top flight music and characterization, of some of its artistic value. The 
first performance of this opera in Naples formed an occasion for an enthusi- 
astic patriotic demonstration. Crowds paraded through the streets chanting 
“ Viva Verdi,” since the letters of Verdi’s name formed the initials Victor 
Emmanuel Re Di Italia. 

After the death of Cavour in 1861 Verdi’s active interest in politics notably 
waned. He kept his seat in the Italian Parliament until 1865, chiefly out of a 
sense of loyalty to the great dead statesman, but he refused to run again in the 
elections of that year. The political implications which were so strong in his 
earlier works are completely absent in his later masterpieces, which represent 
the height of his achievement, such as the Force of Destiny, Aida and Othello. 
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It is quite natural that, like many members of the Risorgimento moverent, 
Verdi should become more and more disillusioned with the course which 
Italian politics took after the death of Cavour and the completion of national 
unification with the moving of the capital to Rome in 1870. The corruption, 
the sordidness and the double dealing of much of Italian parliamentary life, 
the decay of the high and lofty ideals which had inspired the leaders of the 
era of the Risorgimento filled him with deep disgust. However, some of the 
works of the later period of his career after 1870 have a certain amount of 
political and national significance. His great Requiem, written in 1874 to 
commemorate the death of the great Italian writer Manzoni, was undoubtedly 
designed to celebrate Manzoni’s fame as an Italian patriot and as a national 
cultural force as much as a man of letters, and Italians have regarded the 
work in this light ever since Verdi’s time. 

Verdi’s role as a great musician and national patriot and prophet has 
fallen upon one of the great Italians of our own era in the twentieth century— 
Arturo Toscanini. Toscanini’s stand of staunch opposition to the Fascist 
dictatorship throughout its entire course, and his support of the Resistance 
Movement during the German occupation in the Second World War, have 
given him a place in the heart of freedom-loving Italians similar to that 
occupied by his great predecessor a hundred years ago. In few countries has 
music been so entwined with the daily lives of the people as in Italy. 5 
Montreal. W. E. GREENING 





CANADIAN SKY CIRCUS 


Over the lake where the wind-pipers ride, 

Turn and cavort and caper and bow, 

Tinsel and gauze shake in curtains of light 

From the North, weave and shift, stream and glide. 


Rounding the ring the great horses come by, 
Cloudy-maned and full-stretched, white heads high. 


On their backs see the rollicking moon now 

Ogling the watcher who catches his breath, 

As the stars swing and fall from the height. 

Of the heavens’ trapeze. How the wind-pipers shrill! 
The horses fly faster, the brazen moon winks, 

The mad tangled stars shoot to death. 


Then—the sign, and the wind-music sinks. 
High in the North the gauze curtains part, 
Slide and shimmer and slip to the dawn. 
The watcher’s hand is across his heart 
And his hand on his heart is chill. 


Where have the galloping horses gone? 
Why do the stars stand still? 
Mary BIsHop 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


LOUIS XV 

To an already notable portrait gallery of the eighteenth century including 
Frederick the Great, Catherine the Great and Maria Theresa, Dr. Gooch has: now 
added his picture of Louis XV. Like the others, this is no slight pen-and-ink sketch 
of a head and shoulders but a full-length portrait in oils. The central figure is not 
drawn in isolation but set against a carefully studied background. An interest in an 
age and society as a whole is particularly necessary for the historian of Louis XV. 
Dr. Gooch’s other subjects could, if necessary, have borne the weight of a detailed 
study on their own shoulders. Louis XV, as he looks out at us from the portrait by 
Drouais, is visibly of softer, lighter metal, suited to an ornamental role but not to 
bear the strains and stresses of social and historical tensions in an age of rapid change. 
We see him, in the author’s urbane chapters, moving passively through the drama of 
eighteenth-century French history, always in the centre of the stage but never playing 
a leading part in the action, with the trappings and robes of majesty, tailored to the 
proportions of a Louis XIV, hanging limply on his shoulders. 

The Grand Monarch dominates the opening scenes and sets the stage for a 
tragedy. “ The sufferings of the people,” Dr. Gooch writes, “ were far more grievous 
in 1715 than on the eve of the Revolution in 1789.” But none of the subsequent 
actors was equal to sustaining a tragic role. The Regent’s debauchery tends to 
conceal his better qualities and the statesmanlike abilities that he possessed, even 
though his plans were doomed to failure. Fleury, whose regime was the golden age 
of eighteenth-century France, deserves rather more, I think, than to be called a 
“benevolent mediocrity.” Saint-Simon described him as “ the proudest man in 
himself and the most implacable that I have ever known.” After him the Govern- 
ment of France disintegrated. The King, whose function it was to provide unity, 
had neither the ability nor the interest for the task. He filled, with a kind of sulky 
dignity, the representative position which he had inherited, performed the ceremonies 
prescribed by etiquette, and put up with the publicity of court life, for which, partly 
by nature and partly through the constant and premature publicity he had endured 
as a child-king, he had such a profound distaste; but in policy the only thing that did 
not really bore him was intrigue. One of Dr. Gooch’s most fascinating chapters is 
that which deals with the “ king’s secret,” the series of private diplomatic manoeuvres, 
unknown to, and often in opposition to, those who were conducting the official 
diplomacy of France. At its head were distinguished personages like the Prince de 
Conti and the Comte de Broglie, and at a lower level such figures as the magician and 
mystery-monger, soi-disant Comte de Saint-Germain, and the Chevalier d’Eon, 
whose chief mystery was his sex. The time and energy that Louis spent on these 
diplomatic intrigues would have represented a highly creditable activity if it had been 
devoted to a better cause. 

After Fleury, and apart from Choiseul, the chief figures of the reign are the two 
mattresses en titre, the Pompadour and the du Barry. Dr. Gooch is not unjust to 
them but perhaps a little exaggerates their political influence, though much less than 
used to be done. Inever realized before how excellent a royal consort the Pompadour 
would have made if she had had the luck to achieve the position by birth and 
marriage instead of by her talents. Even Mme. du Barry emerges as a good-natured 
if amoral beauty. They both have had a bad press. One of the difficulties in writing 
the history of eighteenth-century France is the amplitude of memoir material, often, 
even when not a mere literary fake, reflecting the rancour of disappointed ministers 
or the faction politics of the Court. It is unfortunate that two of the best-known 
sources are the memoirs of Choiseul and d’Argenson. The former are of doubtful 
authenticity and at best reflect the later propaganda of the Choiseulists. The 
attribution of the Duke’s fall to the intrigues of Mme. du Barry is part of this 
propaganda. There were in fact the soundest political reasons for the dismissal of a 
minister who was on the point of leading France into yet another unnecessary war, 
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who had practically abdicated royal authority to the Parlements, and under whom, 
in spite of his reforms in other spheres, the royal finances had been reduced to their 
lowest ebb. The alleged intrigues of Mme. du Barry made a good alibi for political 
failure. 

There is no doubt about the genuineness of d’Argenson’s journal, but it is written 
with all the bitterness of a fallen minister, determined to discredit the king who had 
dismissed him and jealous of all other ministers. Dr. Gooch recognizes that he 
was inconsistent, giving vent throughout to the feelings of the moment, that he was 
jealous and unjust, permanently soured, running everyone down, and in particular 
hostile to Louis XV, though less venomous than the Choiseul memoirs. With all 
this, his journal has done more to colour the history of the reign than any other 
source, and Dr. Gooch, who quotes him freely, if always with a caution, has not 
entirely escaped from his influence. This, however, affects rather the background 
than the central picture of the King. For a weak, if not ill-intentioned man, in a 
position of supreme authority, failure and contempt were the inevitable lot. “ To 
the charge of the Recording Angel that he had squandered his heritage and let his 
country down there is no reply,” writes Dr. Gooch. It might be held, of course, 
that he did less harm to France and Europe than his great predecessor, Louis XTV, or 
successor, Napoleon, even if he did little good. Why he could not change the 
destiny of the French monarchy is shown in this cool and well-balanced narrative 
with learning and lucidity. It is a fine exemplary story which will give pleasure to the 
general reader as well as the historian. ALFRED COBBAN 
Louis XV. By G. P. Gooch. Longmans. 25s. 


FIFTY YEARS OF HISTORICAL STUDY 

The jubilee of the Historical Association in January produced a crop of lectures, 
some of them by specialists for specialists, others appealing to a wider audience. 
A selection from the latter reveals gratifying progress in the study, teaching and 
writing of history in our schools and universities and in the organization of inter- 
national contacts. Though we cannot compete in brilliance and popularity with 
such Victorian giants as Macaulay, Carlyle and Froude, the general level of scholar- 
ship is incomparably higher. The immense increase of our knowledge of every 
period and every aspect of the story of mankind is fully matched by our progress 
in the critical assessment of our sources and by a far more disinterested search for 
truth. Any tendency to boost one’s country, party or faith automatically destroys a 
reputation, since our paramount duty is to deserve the confidence of our readers. 
We must never forget, as Ranke declared long ago, that the writing of history is an 
affair of conscience. 

How far and how fast we have advanced during the last half century is illustrated 
in the thoughtful address by Professor Butterfield. The old approach, either 
championing or denouncing such mighty and many-sided transformations as the 
Reformation and the French Revolution, is out of date though not universally out of 
fashion. We are no longer for or against, as was Mommsen with Julius Caesar, 
Carlyle with Cromwell, Aulard with Danton, Mathiez with Robespierre, even 
Ranke with Luther. We praise certain aspects of a character or a movement and 
blame others. No serious scholar nowadays would write about Philip I like Motley, 
and Dr. Trevelyan in his serene old age admits that he was not wholly fair to 
Garibaldi’s foes. The greatest change from the age of the amateurs to the age of the 
professional is that from the advocate gesticulating in the body of the court to the 
judge sitting aloft on the bench. 

Next in significance to the more critical attitude now happily achieved is the ever- 
widening scope of historians who, in Bacon’s majestic phrase, take all knowledge 
for their province. History is past politics, declared Freeman in an oft-quoted 
aphorism. So it is, but it is also a great deal more. Among Professor Butterfield’s 
services none is more important than his efforts to include the history of science 
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among the essential topics for students of the modern world, since scientific dis- 
coveries have influenced our ideologies scarcely less than our daily lives. A similar 
enlargement of the historian’s field of vision is described by Sir Kenneth Clark in a 
delightful discourse on the Study of Art History,in which he salutes the achievements 
of writers from Vasari and Winckelmann to Burckhardt and Ruskin, Morelli and 
Wölfflin. “ Art history at its best,” he declares, “can reveal certain workings of the 
historical process more subtly, more precisely, and perhaps more truthfully, than is 
possible in any other way.” 

In his address on Fifty Years of change in Historical Teaching and Research, 
Sir Charles Webster exhorts his hearers to study, not treatises on how history should 
be written, but the writings of the masters themselves. He describes Maitland as our 
greatest historian since Gibbon, and pays homage to Acton who “ brought the 
culture and historical science of Europe before the eyes of British historians in a 
vivid and arresting manner, broadened their outlook and broke down their insularity 
more successfully than any of his predecessors.” Among foreign scholars whose 
names are sprinkled across these pages Sorel, to whom I listened in Paris sixty years 
ago, receives high marks as the greatest recent master of diplomatic history, 
unequalled in clarity and subtlety of mind. We are also exhorted to accept aid in 
the interpretation of history from such challenging thinkers as Marx, Freud and 
Croce. To begin to understand the evolution of mankind we must survey it from 
every point of view. 

The volume closes with useful advice on the writing of history by Dr. Steven 
Runciman, our leading authority on the Byzantine Empire and the Crusades. 
We must approach our subject, whatever or whoever it is, with the cool detachment 
of the scientist. But we need other qualities as well—imagination, sympathy, 
insight into thoughts and habits differing widely from our own, and we must strive 
to turn the results of our patient labours into literary form. ‘ Writing is a craft; 
anyone with ordinary intelligence can learn its technique. But good writing is an 
art, and an art depends on the personality of its creator.” The writer must neither 
unduly suppress nor unduly obtrude himself: as in other departments of life we are 
safest in the middle of the road. In our moral judgements we must remember— 
what the austere moralist Acton stubbornly declined to do—“ that the standards of 
good and evil have varied down the centuries. What we now consider deplorable 
was not necessarily deplored when it took place. The historian is not entitled to 
condemn characters in the past for failing to share his own views.” No advice to the 
young historian in this very practical discourse is more valuable than the warning 
not to postpone composition and publication indefinitely in pursuit of an impossible 
standard of perfection. Acton never published a book, and Mark Pattison only left 
us a few crumbs from a richly laden table. “ No one can ever feel sure that he has 
completely mastered his subject. If he waits a little bit longer he will know just a 
little bit more. So he perpetually puts off his own writing. It is right to strive for 
perfection, but not to the extent of doing nothing. Don’t be deterred. Don’t 
believe that you can postpone your work for ever. Don’t always be thinking of the 
specialist critic lying in wait to confound you by his erudition.” Ina word, le mieux 
est Pennemi du bien. Happily for us Dr. Runciman has practised what he preaches, 
combining scholarship -of the first order with the artist’s ability to recall the past to 
life. G. P. GoocH 
Jubilee Addresses, 1956. The Historical Association. 2s. 6d. 

The Study af Art History. By Sir Kenneth Clark. 
AMERICAN COUSINS 

For over thirty years the Commonwealth Fund has been sending graduates of 
British universities to the United States, to study in institutions of higher learning 
and to travel across the continent on a New World version of the Grand Tour. 
In return all it has asked of its fortunate beneficiaries is that they should turn in a 
report of their impressions and experiences at the end of their stay. In 1932 a first 
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selection from these scholarly travelogues was published under the editorship of 
Mr. Edward Bliss Reed, paterfamilias to these wandering Fellows. Since the war 
the Fellowships have expanded their categories of selection and increased the total 
number of their wards. The time was obviously ripe for a second Hakluyt, and 
Mr. Putt, the Warden of Harkness House and himself a former Fellow, has compiled 
an anthology as fascinating as the first. Its interest is far from merely alumnal. 
Anyone who is curious about the American scene and its impact upon a group of 
young and discerning Britons would find good reading here. Upon education they 
write, one and all, as the best kind of expert—the consumer. Upon their specialties, 
American Politics, Medicine, Science, etc., they speak with a collective authority 
that no modern Bryce or Tocqueville could rival, single-handed. In their general 
impressions of the American scene (perhaps the least interesting part of the book) 
their testimonies still have the value that attaches to “ the representative cross- 
section.” In total the volume constitutes an impressive though unassuming— 
the more impressive because so unassuming—testimonial to the role of the Common- 
wealth Fellowships as a transatlantic link, both scholarly and cultural. 

If it is characteristically American to invite criticism from outsiders, it is perhaps 
even more characteristic to turn a ruthless eye inward. The most atrabilious of 
anti-Americans is sure to find (though he will probably be too complacent to realise 
it) that, whatever his field of complaint, a native American has got in first. Nine- 
tenths of the ammunition which critics of the United States fire at the country of 
their resentment would turn out, on examination, to bear the mark “ Made in 
America.” In The Power Elite Mr. Wright Mills has provided the most generous 
stock of anti-American ammunition since the 6th Avenue El was torn down and sold 
to the Japanese for scrap. Mr. Mills looks at the upper levels‘of American society, 
its leaders, titular and real, with the eye of a sociological Jeremiah. He deplores 
what he sees and he thinks it betokens a cultural and moral decline in the republic 
of more than Roman proportions. His book is a counter-blast against the complac- 
ent liberal analysts of American society who have propounded a theory of what he 
calls “ romantic pluralism,” who contend that democratic values are preserved by 
the semi-automatic balance of competing power groups—farmers, business, labour, 
and military. Nothing of the kind, says Mr. Mills: American society consists of an 
interlocking directorate of the power groups who constitute an elite that both 
manages and (by the techniques of mass persuasion) bamboozles the mass of 
Americans beneath them. Mr. Mills exaggerates, draws (especially in his political 
sections) his evidence from strangely unscientific sources, and employs a language (of 
“ aristocracies,” “ feudalism,” etc.) which is dangerously misleading, especially to a 
European reader. Nonetheless, when all is said and done, he has powerful gifts of 
insight, disturbing pieces of evidence, and a genuine moral urgency which entitle 
his arguments to the most careful examination. The new potency of the military, 
the “ engineering of consent ” in politics by the employment of advertising tech- 
niques, the intolerance of the McCarthy, and post-McCarthy periods—these are 
phenomena which any treatment of modern America must take into account if it is 
to command respect, and the critics of Mr. Mills (and they will be many) must prove 
their case, not by ignoring him, but by providing a better theory to meet his data. 

If Mr. Mulls’ book should have the effect upon English readers of making them 
rejoice that their country is not as other countries are, the result would be most 
unfortunate. Many of his evils and problems are ours, even if only in embryo. 
This is especially true of the changes in American attitudes which are the consequence 
of the decline of isolation and the growth of the new international insecurity. 
And if our responses to these new situations vary in accordance with our different 
present day strengths, they have their roots in historical traditions that are often very 
similar. Professor Wolfers and his colleague, in The Anglo-American Tradition in 
Foreign Affairs, have compiled a series of extracts from important British and 
American thinkers from Sir Thomas More to President Wilson, designed to elucidate 
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this tradition. The enterprise is such a sensible and informative one that one wonders 
why it has not been done before, and, one’s thanks for this discriminating and 
suggestive selection are the greater in proportion. H. G. NICHOLAS 

Cousins and Strangers. Edited by S. Gorley Putt. Harvard University Press and Oxford 


28s. 
The Power Flite. By C. Wright Mills. Oxford University Press. 36s. 
The Anglo-American Tradition in Forei ign Afairs. Edited eh Arnold Wolfers and Laurence 
Martin. Yale University Press and Oxford University Press. 36s. 


URUGUAY 

It is not altogether a coincidence that those countries classed among the paragons 
of political virtue tend to be dull. Think of Switzerland, or Denmark, or Norway or, 
in particular, of Sweden. Political virtue seems to bring with it a certain uniformity 
of life which is no less all-pervading because it is democratically insinuated rather 
than dictatorially imposed; a national outlook composed largely of pure materialism, ` 
and a submergence of a colourful past by a somewhat drab present. Such a country, 
too, is Uruguay, smallest of the ten South American republics. Like Denmark, it is 
largely agricultural, and like Sweden the State has penetrated into many spheres of 
national life. Like Sweden, too, the same party—the Colorados—have held power 
uninterruptedly for many years, with a similar tendency to political stagnation as a 
result. Uruguay is often held up as an example of what other Latin American 
countries ought to be. The Uruguayans are sometimes unpopular as a result— 
for, to their neighbours, things have been easy for them. Their country is small, 
suffering from no geographical or climatic extremes, and its population is almost 
wholly white. Thus, at once, Uruguay does not face problems which, in varying 
degree, confront all her neighbours. 

So it is that, as a note on the wrapper of this book has it, “ Uruguay refutes the 
generalization that all Latin American countries are cut to the same pattern” 
although that is not a generalization that anyone with any knowledge of the twenty 
republics would make. For all that, Uruguay is out of the ordinary run of Latin 
American States because it is essentially a country which does not automatically 
attract interest. Professor Fitzgibbon’s is one of several volumes by United States 
authors which the publishers have begun to issue here; this one was first published 
across the Atlantic more than two years ago. It suffers from the fact that, far from 
making his subject interesting, the author has rendered it even less exciting than it 
is in real life. This is in part due to an unevenness in his style, which renders some 
sections of the book comparable to the driest of blue books and others of a texture 
as flimsy as that of material in a popular periodical, the whole painfully pedestrian, 
and hardly relieved by poorly reproduced illustrations. For all his undoubted 
erudition Professor Fitzgibbon makes some astonishing statements. For instance, 
in a chapter on Montevideo overloaded with detail he thinks it worthy of remark that 
children “frequent” the zoo, and he also writes: “Probably nowhere else in the world 
does a city so dominate a country as Montevideo dominates Uruguay. The city is 
not only the political capital, but also the financial, commercial, industrial, social, 
cultural, educational and religious centre of the country.” But what about other 
capitals about which exactly the same could be written? The Professor does not 
seem to have heard of them. One can agree with Professor Fitzgibbon that Uruguay 
and its people are worth knowing, and with his publishers that they have received 
very much less attention than they deserve. But this book leaves them almost as 
much in need of interested and interesting attention as they were before it was 
written. N. P. MACDONALD 
Uruguay: Portrait of a Democracy. By Russell H. Fitzgibbon. George Allen & Unwin. 25s. 


INVEST IN CANADA 
Mrs. Laugharne’s short and lively economic survey comes when the Liberal 
Government of Canada is under fire from its political opponents (with eyes on the 
next election) for having permitted American capital to acquire what is considered 
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an undue stake in the country. Indeed, Mr. J. G. Diefenbaker, M.P., in a moment of 
unguarded rhetoric, foresaw a danger of Canada becoming “ a virtual 49th economic 
State in the American Union.” The truth is that, during the past decade, West 
Europeans have been investing in Canada even faster than Americans. Western 
European holdings in the Dominion, estimated now at nearly $1,000 million, have 
trebled since the war; the American stake has doubled, to reach about $11,000 
million; the British investment, about $2,000 million, shows only a slight increase. 
It is, therefore, timely that Chatham House should publish this careful picture of 
Canada’s economic potentialities for the information of the British investor. 
Mrs. Laugharne reports that, “ although 80-85 per cent of the annual investment of 
Canada comes from Canadian sources, it tends to flow into building and construc- 
tion, public utilities and relatively safe fields.” (Not for nothing did the Scots lay the 


foundations of Canadian finance!) ‘‘ The more risky types of investment, such as , 


oil and minerals and some manufacturing industries, have been left largely to 
foreign capital, mainly American.” She believes that close and increasing economic 

‘co-operation between Britain and Canada is “ today as essential to both countries as 
are the historical and political ties which have withstood the stresses of the past 
century,” a view presented before but never authenticated better than in Mrs. 
Laugharne’s compact, well-arranged book, illustrated with clear mineral maps. 
She produces reliable evidence designed to show that Canada’s prosperity is no mere 
“ flash in the pan ” but is likely to continue. It is firmly based on the exploitation 
of vast natural resources including petroleum, natural gas and iron ore, which last 
the St. Lawrence Seaway, when completed in two years, will deliver more cheaply 
from Ungava to American steel mills in the Great Lakes area. (The Seaway should 
also reduce the price of western hard wheats, moving eastward.) In British Columbia 
electric power has been generated for the Kitimat aluminium smelter by reversing 
the flow of the Nechako River and creating, east of the Coast Range, one of the 
largest rock-filled dams in the world. ‘ A reservoir has thus been formed, 2,800 feet 
above sea-level, which is 150 miles long, has a surface area of 350 square miles and 
draws on a watershed area of 5,475 square miles.” 

Canada’s engineering today is on the grand scale. Her man-of-the-century, in a 
sense, is Clarence Decatur Howe, Minister of Trade and Commerce, a frequent 
visitor to London during the war and since. A North American “ hustler,” born 
in Massachusetts, Mr. Howe came to Canada as a young civil engineer and was 
recruited into politics by Mackenzie King. The story goes that Mr. King, himself a 
bachelor, ensnared the reluctant Howe by obtaining the ear of his wife and insinuat- 
ing that, as a politician, he would have more time to spend with his family. The 
event proved far otherwise and, as her husband flew about on Government business 
from one end of the Americas to the other, and abroad (once being torpedoed on the 
way to Britain), she took what opportunities she could of “ introducing ” the 
children to him. But the hustler helped to design twentieth-century Canada and her 
airways, waterways, pipelines, grain elevators and atomic plants will stand witness 
for him after current political controversies have been forgotten. 

LgsLiz BISHOP 
Canada Looks Ahead. By Grace Laugharne. Royal Institute of International Affairs. 11s. 


STEPPING STONES TO WAR’ 

The present volume of the Documents on German Foreign Policy covers the time 
from the middle of March to the beginning of August, 1939, one of the most inter- 
esting periods in the diplomatic history of this century. Hitler had on March 15 
broken the Munich agreement by occupying rump-Czechoslovakia, and the western 
Powers, foremost Britain, had to try to readjust their policy to the now obvious fact 
that the Fiihrer would break an agreement whenever it suited him. Thus a realign- 
ment of the European Powers was unavoidable and we are permitted to see not only 
how Germany was trying to improve her position, but also how carefully she 
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watched every move of her potential enemies. Most of the evidence from British 
and other sources has been available for some time; now the publication of the 
additional German evidence completes the picture. We can clearly discern the 
basic outlines of Bismarck’s foreign policy in the predilections and indiosyncrasies of 
the Wilhelm Strasse. There is still the fear of a war on two fronts, the complete lack 
of understanding for any country outside Europe, and a remarkably inadequate 
comprehension of the British mentality. This is all the more surprising since 
Ribbentrop, the Foreign Minister, with his Canadian background, had been 
Ambassador in London. It shows once more how the permanent civil service 
persisted in the Bismarck tradition, although naturally the directions of the foreign 
policy came from Hitler via Ribbentrop, with Goering trying an occasional extra- 
tour. There is evidence that in April, 1939, before there seemed to be any chance of 
concluding an agreement with Stalin, Hitler had fixed the date of the outbreak of war 
—if possible with Poland only—for September of that year (Operation White, 
Docs. Nos. 149, 184/5). Mussolini, however, felt that Italy was not yet ready and 
counselled delay. Italy’s economic position was extremely weak; throughout the 
period under consideration there were repeated requests for increased German 
deliveries of coal and armaments. Moreover, Mussolini and many of his henchmen 
were of the opinion that Italy was getting fewer benefits than Germany and “ in the 
fascist Grand Council, where complete freedom of expression was allowed, keen 
criticism had been voiced.” Nevertheless, the Duce had gone so far that he was left 
with no choice and consequently the Pact of Steel was concluded on May 22. It 
seems now strange that Chamberlain and his advisers were so completely taken in by 
this manoeuvre and believed Italy to be much stronger than she really was. 

After Hitler’s occupation of Prague the British reappraisal of her line of policy, 
with its subsequent guarantees for Poland, Rumania, Greece and Turkey, was keenly 
watched by Germany, particularly as there seemed a strong body of opinion in 
Britain which thought arrangement with Germany still possible. Trott’s account of 
his weekend at Cliveden and Ministerial Direktor Wohlthat’s talks in London in 
July, 1939, show that the hope of coming to an agreement with Hitler was still strong 
among people who mattered. Nevertheless, talks by British and French representa- 
tives in Moscow to secure Russian participation in assisting Poland were begun, 
although with little enthusiasm. They dragged on for months without any positive 
result; the German Foreign Minister was at all times kept well informed of this lack 
of progress by the Ambassador in London. This slowness of the Anglo-French- 
Russian talks gave Ribbentrop the opportunity to use the Russian-German trade 
talks and Mussolini’s usually good relations with the U.S.S.R. to come to an 
arrangement with Stalin to forestall an agreement with the western Powers. More- 
over, the Balkan countries, already partly economically dependent on Germany, 
were now fully turned into German satellites whereby, as in the case of Yugoslavia, 
the delimitation of German and Italian spheres of influence ‘was not always easy. 
Meanwhile Germany increased her pressure on Poland, particularly in Danzig, 
to breaking point, so that war appeared no longer a menace, but a relief. 

No appreciation of the present volume would be complete without acknowledging 
the smooth translation and the admirable annotation. Not only the contents, but 
also the presentation, will be gratefully received by both historians and politicians, 

RICHARD BARKELEY 
Documents on German Foreign Policy, 1918-1945, Series D, Volume VI: The Last Months 
Of Peace. Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 50s. 
OUTSIDERS 

If Colin Wilson, now twenty-four, had attended one of our great universities 
it is not impossible that he could have produced this book, but it is most improbable 
that he would. For one thing, he should not have had the time to be so well read. 
For another he could have been told to concentrate critically upon a few established 
philosophers such as Kant and Hume, and above all to avoid premature publication. 
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Already there is academic criticism that he indulges in sweeping generalisations; 
has an inadequate sense of history (surely a misunderstanding of what he means by 
“ outsider,” which is something other than a protestant against the fashionable 
view); while pretending to logic leaps from one theme to another; and is inadequately 
attached to analytic truth. These donnish criticisms do not greatly perturb me, 
Mr. Wilson being what he is and trying to do what he is trying in substance to do. 
Without saying, with J. B. S. Haldane about Eton, that one hopes that a slow artillery 
fire will pass over the place, I would raise the more modest query whether our 
ancient universities should not enquire just why they could not have produced a 
Colin Wilson, and why their whole method—the method, for example, of such an 
eminent tutor as H. W. B. Joseph—is contraceptive of him. It is an educational 
defect to have a system which suppresses precocious genius. Unless he destroys 
himself in the next few years, I suspect that Mr. Wilson will be recognised as having 
authentic genius. Moreover he is very modest—which is refreshing. 

It would be a good thing for British intellectual life to have a Sartre without the 
extravagances and poses of a Sartre—or, rather, a counter-Sartre, a Sartre Resartus. 
Perhaps here we have him. Mr. Wilson is already under contract to write a play. 
The first thing that impresses one about The Outsider is that (quite unlike the early 
Sartre), despite the stiffness of the subject, it is readable as well as sincere. The 
second is that Mr. Wilson is following in the well beaten path of an ancient and 
grand tradition, that of the mystics, as Maritain does in much of his work—although 
this may be disguised from us by Mr. Wilson’s unconventional but topical approach 
through Barbusse, Camus, Hemingway and such philosophic “ outsiders.” He leads 
an attack on the smug and established creed of Bloomsbury and Great Turnstile 
Street—and even Cambridge—called “ scientific humanism”; and upon the 
insiders of this generation, beati possidentes, who occupy its fortresses. He moves up 
to the assault the Trojan Horse of H. G. Wells, the very hierophant of scientific 
humanism, and then exposes the destructive armed men of Mind at the End of its 
Tether. Aldous clashes with Julian and Thomas Henry, in a family war of Huxleys, 
as on the windy plains of Troy. But truly (for he has defined his terms) Mr. Wilson’s 
outsider and insider are something different. The outsider, “ who always wants to 
become an insider,” is the man who asks those fundamental, disconcerting Pascalian 
questions which “ the once-born,” engineers, pillars of science, Babbitt humanists, 
do not ask. Shakespeare and, even more, Dante are the kind of insiders, men of the 
grand tradition, whom the outsider would like to be if, with intellectual integrity, 
he could. Mr. T. S. Eliot has here a recruit; the dead soldier of the first War, 
T. E. Hulme, has an avatar. 

My hope is that Mr. Colin Wilson will avoid, as he goes on, certain pitfalls. It is 
the converse of my fears. He will surely avoid the Scylla of a facile Marxism and of 
kow-towing to power, whether capitalist or Kremlinite. It is to be hoped that he will 
avoid the Charybdis of reactionary occultism and the whirlpool mysteries of 
Ouspensky (beyond which lie Tibetan tantras), where many good ships have sunk. 
I hope he will keep himself pure and unspotted from Gurdjeff and Zen Buddhism, 
as he does from D. H. Lawrence. A teacher of responsible commitment, it is to be 
hoped that he will avoid the temptation to found some vague, uncommitted new 
religion, the ersatz of some novel synthetic process that has few demands; and the 
temptation to go off into the desert (Californian) with Mr. Heard to live not on the 
food of ravens but on mescalin. I hope that, to exercise a Shavian influence, for the 
moment he will now prefer novels and plays to literary criticism, although this may 
be a hard saying for him. Above all, one notes that he quotes an unexpected saying 
of that great devil’s gospeller, Blake: “ Men are admitted into heaven ... because 
they have cultivated their understandings.” Mr. Wilson must discover the balancing 
Greek, Stoic, Thomist virtues of a profound rationalism, which is at the core of 
Hellenic and Catholic civilisation. Then he will himself be balanced. Dame Edith 
Sitwell writes that “ Colin Wilson will be a truly great writer.” My judgement, 
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after reading this fresh, impressive, true book, is that he is such and my hope is that, 
untempted, he will remain such. GEORGE CATLIN 
The Outsider. By Colin Wilson. Gollancz. 21s. 


THE THIRD PROGRAMME 

Readers of the Contemporary Review join in congratulations to the B.B.C. on the 
tenth anniversary of the inauguration of the Third Programme. As the First World 
War led to the creation of the British Institute of International Affairs, familiarly 
known as Chatham House, so the second catastrophe generated the plan of 
systematic broadcasting of “ high-brow ” instruction and entertainment for the 
growing number of listeners who count the things of the mind among the highest 
prizes of life. Looking back over the long list of delights it has provided for us in 
such rich profusion, we are filled with gratitude to the organizers who have flung 
wide the portals of the golden treasury of the arts and sciences throughout the ages 
and bidden us enter. In music and drama a judicious balance has been maintained 
between the Immortals from Aeschylus to Ibsen and Bernard Shaw (including such 
novelties as Verdi’s less-known operas) and the starters to whom generous oppor- 
tunities are made available to show what they can do. Thus we have learned that 
England is rich in young dramatists and musicians; if many are called but few are 
chosen that is nature’s way. Of no less significance are the lectures on every con- 
ceivable topic, such as the bicentenary of Goethe’s birth, Fred Hoyle on the universe 
and Professor Butterfield on Christianity and History, enthralling a wide circle of 
listeners and subsequently of readers. The shrinkage of the globe, which inevitably 
brings with it political, economic and racial antagonisms, also provides an antidote 
to crude provincialism by keeping in view the spacious panorama of the cultural life 
of our time so that, for instance, we can sample the plays of Cocteau, Gabriel Marcel, 
Anouilh, Sartre and Brecht in our homes, The Third Programme never allows us to 
forget that civilization, with its precious freight of beauty and wisdom, is a collective 
achievement and a common possession, carrying with it the grave responsibility 
for its preservation and supplying a perpetual stimulus for its further enrichment. 

G. P. G. 
COMEDY AS CENSORSHIP 

Satire is a thing, like the word itself, which comes to us out of classical antiquity 
and is completely contemporary. It is our own weapon, as it was that of Aristo- 
phanes and Menander, of Shakespeare and Molière; and it is the concern of our day 
as much as theirs to ask how it should be employed. Aristophanes made fun of a 
figure we all revere in Socrates; he pilloried the demagogue Cleon. What was his: 
purpose? Did he achieve it? Or was there no consistent purpose but only a delight 
in verbal torture? Was the aim of comedy merely to be entertaining—and should it 
be? It was said of Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme that Monsieur Jourdain had always 
existed. “ J] fit, il en est, il en sera toujours.” And the same critic claimed that, 
out of all Moliére wrote, this comedy was most penetrated by morality. Both the 
Old Comedy represented by Aristophanes and the Middle Comedy represented by 
Menander offer themselves to our judgement as well as our entertainment. Their 
characters are only a little less modern than Monsieur Jourdain. When we add to 
them the lively and often disreputable people in the New Comedy we find ourselves 
in that comedy of manners where our own Sheridan was at home. 

Two stimulating works before us set us asking again questions old and ever new 
about classical drama. Dr. Katherine Lever gives an historical account of the 
development of archaic Greek comedy from 600 B.c., through Athenian Old 
Comedy from 487 (with that preciseness), Middle Comedy from 404 and New 
Comedy from 338 to 290. The term Middle Comedy is an invention of recent years, 
intruding itself, like Mesolithic in another field of study, between familiar names. 
It is losing its pedantic look with the loss of youth; its passport now carries a reluct- ~ 
ant visa from the general reader. Classification has conveniences apart from theses 
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and examinations. Professor Webster takes a wider look both in time and geo- 
graphical range. He traces the origins of drama in the Mycenean age to a final 
flicker of Hellenistic tradition in Pompeii wall-paintings; and he illustrates with 
plates and description the stagecraft of Hellas in the widest acceptation of that word. 
With their help we can see not alone the masks and costumes of the actors but in 
one case at least a detailed stage set. This is shown on a vase-painting of Iphigenia in 
Tauris, dating from the fourth century B.c. She is seen coming out of the door of a 
house elevated above other actors and the spectators. 

Stage fittings of this kind—and other evidence showing that the later comedy was 
played on a stage supported by posts, sometimes elaborated into columns—illustrate 
the changirig function of the Greek chorus. This was an instrument, as Dr. Katherine 
Lever explains, by means of which the dramatist could speak directly to his audience 
—a privilege denied to the modern playwright. The prologue and epilogue of the 
Shakespearian theatre were no substitute for the Greek interpolation which came, 
not at beginning or end, but in the middle of the drama, when the audience was 
familiar with the characters as flesh and blood. The poet could tell the audience 
something about himself as well as his piece. But the chorus in the early drama had 
acquired a character of its own; it was not merely commentator. In fifth-century 
drama it was accompanied by music and dancing; it introduced wasps, frogs and 
birds, and sometimes took the opposite side to the author. The early stage had been 
designed for dancing and music. One may see today, from the seats of the theatre 
beneath the Acropolis, how music and dance matched the purple distance of 
Hymettus. Little room was left for chorus with the development of stage scenery. 
The actors began to take the stage which they have dominated ever since. 

Drama and its presentation are inseparable, as is thought and the language by 
which it is conveyed. Art for art’s sake is a clever piece of nothingness in the light 
of the world’s literature. ‘ Where wast thou when the foundations of the world 
were laid? ” And “ If I am hungry I will not tell thee.” Comedy must needs leave to 
tragedy the deepest motions of men’s souls. It could speak in its own voice as the 
censor of crime and folly, could demand freedom and expose imposture. No idle 
babbling then or now. WILLIAM THOMSON HILL 
The Art of Greek Comedy. By Katherine Lever. Methuen. 21s. 

Greek Theatre Production. By T. B. L. Webster. Methuen. 25s. 
EDWARD THOMAS 

Although Edward Thomas wrote thirty books of prose in little more than twenty 
years and did not even start to write poetry until he was thirty-six years old, it is 
primarily as a poet that we think of him; and justly so, for it was in his poetry that he 
fulfilled himself as a writer and made his unique contribution to English literature. 
While giving this fact full recognition in his study of Thomas’ work, Mr. Coombes 
has not repeated the error of earlier critics in attempting to isolate the poetry from the 
prose, as if it were an entirely separate activity. Setting himself the formidable task 
of exploring and defining Thomas’ mind and spirit as revealed in all his writings— 
the essays and stories, the literary criticism, the nature books and biographies no 
less than the poetry—he has succeeded in throwing light upon the correspondences 
between them and, in doing so, given us a clearer understanding of the man, as well 
as of the thought and emotion which went to the creation of the poetry. 

For it could with justification be maintained that, despite the delayed start, 
Thomas was always a poet in his response to life as he experienced it, always striving 
to capture the essence of things in his unassuming, conversational idiom. This is 
apparent even in the commissioned prose work which at times he found so irksome, 
but which he was compelled to undertake in order to provide for his wife and family. 
Indeed, it was the potentiality of his prose that convinced his friend, Robert Frost, 
of the authentic nature of his poetic talent, and induced the American poet to make 
the suggestion that he should rewrite paragraphs of his In Pursuit of Spring in verse 
form “ in exactly the same cadence.” For Thomas, as Mr. Coombes rightly points 
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out, the poetic, creative process involved among other things “the recollection of 
incidents and scenes which had already been written about in the prose, and per- 
ceptions and phrases came back to him to be incorporated in the poetry... .” 
But if throughout his writing there is an indefinable awareness of subtle and hidden 
relations existing between man and his environment, of significances beyond the 
ordinary range of the senses, it was only in poetry that he found a really adequate 
medium to express what he instinctively felt: 

I have mislaid the key. I sniff the spray, 

And think of nothing: I see and I hear nothing; 

Yet seem, too, to be listening, lying in wait 

For what I should, yet never can remember: 

No garden appears, no path, no hoar-green bush 

Of Lad’s-love, or Old Man, no child Besides 

Neither father nor mother, n nor pd laymate; 

Only an avenue, dark, namel: out end. 

Much has been said of Thomas’ feeling for nature. “Unlike many of the Georgian 
poets, with whom he has frequently been compared, Thomas did not turn to the 
country as a means of escape from the conditions of his age; nor yet did he accept 
country life in the manner of one born to it. Perhaps the most valuable chapter in 
the book under review is that devoted to “ Nature and the Country,” in which 
Mr. Coombes deals with the effect of his sense of ‘‘otherness’’ in nature, defined as 
“ that quality or aspect which in its independence and utter apartness from human 
life makes a strange and often powerful and disturbing impact on the human mind.” 

After such an enlightening study of the prose and of the poet’s outlook and 
temperament, it is disappointing to record that Mr. Coombes is less satisfying when 
he comes, in the final chapter, to examine and assess the value of the poetry. 
Nevertheless, if in this respect he adds nothing to what has already been better said 
by such critics as Mr. Middleton Murry and Dr. F. R. Leavis, his book as a whole 
does enable the reader to go back to the poems with a new insight and interest. 


HOWARD SERGEANT 
Edward Thomas. By H. Coombes. Chatto and Windus. 18s. 


TWO POETS 

Few of the older generation of singers—the generation of Belloc and Chesterton, 
of Drinkwater, Binyon and W. H. Davies—still remain with us. That rare and 
irreplaceable spirit, Walter de la Mare, is gone; leaving now, among his contempor- 
aries, only John Masefield and Alfred Noyes. Dr. Noyes has just followed his 
witty satirical novel, The Devil Takes a Holiday, with a new collection of verse. 
A Letter to Lucian, and Other Poems, is strongly imbued with the classical spirit. 
It includes a piece, evoked by a figure in a garden fountain, to the child Hermes; 
and several poems after Horace—prayers to Faunus, to Apollo, and (after Book IV, 
Ode 7) the haunting ‘‘ Diffugere Nives.” The title poem, purporting to have been 
written from the Island of Cos in the year A.D. 165, reports to Lucien the sceptic 
(“ You who have emptied the sky ”) the writer’s derisive reactions to his first news of 
Christianity. Religious feeling is the other most marked characteristic of Dr. Noyes’ 
volume: as exemplified in poems like “ Nicodemus,” “ Via Crucis,” “ Night 
Journey,” the starkly effective “ Ecce Homo,” and many more. 

In these poems a sense of the past is ever-present: the unchanging song of the 
thrush in the hawthorn, as fresh and sweet to the listener today as to the medieval 
knights who heard it before him; the pervasive spirit of Drake still alive in Devon; 
Ronsard (“ Though in the dust I lie, and all my words are tears ’”) addressing his 
Mignonne. “ Sea Distances,” “ Paradise Walk ” and “ Santa Barbara ” enshrine a 
piercing personal regret and nostalgia for the poet’s own past. Dr. Noyes is able to 
achieve an exquisite poignancy in simplicity, in such poems as “‘ Beauty in Nature,” 
“A Relic”? or—most moving perhaps of all, in their implications of personal 
tragedy borne and triumphed over—“ The Book Invisible” and “ Bartimaeus”: 


His power evolved a word so passing fair 
From nothingness and night 
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I know, although I walk with shadows here 

His T answer still transcends my prayer, 

And after death I may receive my sight. 
The magical image is touched off again and again—a cloud city seen as “ that 
Athens of the air,” or such a line as ‘“* All his dark forests murmured in the phrase.” 
And not all the memorable things here are grave in tone. In the poet’s lighter vein, 
the closing ““Ballades”—especially that of the Timid Philistine—are delectably funny. 

The unifying theme of Mrs. Hesketh’s new volume is the conflict in modern man 

“caught between wheels and stars.” She sees him ‘‘ moulded into ruts by the 
machine,” with its “ steel demands,” denying his essential self and blaspheming 
against “ the slow, green pulse that beats through natural birth.” And not only is 
life becoming smothered and stultified by the “iron obligation ” of “ the slave 
machine... thwart[ing] the purpose of creative hands ”; it also leaves no time—time 

For walking in the trackless woods and gazing 

Leisurely through leaves, 

No time to wonder that a beech tree breathes— 

We cannot pause for breath in this amazing 

Miracle of life; there is no time 


For Being. 
It is Will Davies’ lament (“ What is this life if, full of care,/We have no time to 
stand and stare?”) today grown more urgent than ever. 

Mrs. Hesketh thus, by her criticism of “ this strange disease of modern life ” in 
such poems as ‘“‘ Born Between the Wheels,” “ The Bells,” “ The Invading Spring,” 
and “ Men Forget,” strikes a prophetic note new in her work. Hitherto she has 
been more concerned with the individual’s private experience—of love, of death, 
and of God. This volume does, however, contain many such personal lyrics. There 
are religious poems—although all this poet’s work is implicitly religious—like 
“ Linked ” and “ Imagination ”; many love poems, the best of which are probably 
“ Integration ” and “ Love Like a Greyhound”; verses in an autumnal mood 
(“ Nostalgia,” “ Hunter’s Moon,” “ Too Late ’’); and individual human portraits— 
that of the old poet and of the bedridden cripple, of the boy dying and the sleeping 
child, of Michelangelo and of John Clare. Mrs. Hesketh writes with passion and an 
increasing discipline and assurance. Her more personal vein probably remains 
ultimately more successful than the protesting voice of the prophet crying her 
indignation in the wilderness of “ this mindless Vulcan,” with its “ minarets of 
plastic ” and “ bastard palaces of glass and chromium,” where even the cream in the 
cakes is synthetic. MARGARET WILLY 


A Letter to Lucian, and Other Poems. By Alfred Noyes. John Murray. 10s. 6d. 
Between Wheels and Stars. By Phoebe Hesketh. Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 


NOVELS 

A Trick of the Sun by John St. John deals in the main realistically but with a light 
satirical touch with the complications that arise when an African of mixed blood 
lays claim to a British peerage. Mr. St. John’s book is far shrewder and wittier than 
the facetious, presumably autobiographical note on the dust-flap would lead one to 
expect. (To write of “ an expensive education from which he failed almost entirely 
to benefit ” is dully to echo a Sitwell blowing his own trumpet.) In A Trick of the 
Sun Mr. St. John creates a number of memorable characters, those with black blood 
being more successful than those with blue and only a red engine-driver being 
viewed unashamedly through rose-tinted glasses. Mr. Bowles is a Dickensian 
undertaker’s assistant whose lament for his “ dying profession ” is full of macabre 
fun and Ojo, is a black Casanova who would supplement The Golden Bough with a 
volume on English social taboos. There is also a funny, sad “ Free Expression ” 
school which one hopes does not too faithfully represent the real thing. In his 
imaginative understanding of the African’s point of view Mr. St. John reminds one of 
Mr. D. J. Enright whose Academic Year achieved the almost impossible in making 
one sorry for, if not actively fond of, hysterical, homicidal Egyptian students. 
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One is left with the implicit recognition that, when all has been said against colour 
prejudice, there is a colour barrier just because the difference is psychological as well 
as one of pigmentation. A Trick of the Sun, called by its author a tragi-comedy, is a 
tour de force full of wit, compassion and acute observation. Mr. St. John, as a 
novelist should, illumines life, as well as singing us a song of social significance. 

It is intriguing to speculate why there is such a supremacy on the distaff side in the 
writing of historical novels. Could it be because, down the ages, men have worked 
and fought and women have wept and remembered? Only something like hereditary 
memory, one feels, can explain such superb books as Bryher’s The Fourteenth of 
October, that gave us the very soul of pre-Conquest England, or Mary Dolan’s 
Hannibal of Carthage which purports to be the lost account by Sosylos of the great 
general’s campaigns. Miss Dolan has what Trevelyan granted Stanley Weyman, a 
transporting sense of period, and as background to her epic theme she brilliantly 
evokes the Ancient World with its fabulous new countries and their treasures being 
discovered by the far-ranging Phoenicians. Her account of the crossing of the 
Alps has the tense authenticity of an eye-witness report. Specialists such as Sir 
Gavin de Beer might fault her on tactics and strategy but she convincingly shows us a 
great soldier out-thinking and out-manoeuvring less imaginative opponents and also 
demonstrates the stultifying effect of politics on the Roman High Command. She 
skips from the moment of her hero’s greatest triumph to his exile. This would be 
unsatisfactory in a history but betrays a true artistic instinct in her novel because 
her theme is the greatness of the man—she is not just writing a conscientious 
biography—and one sees enough of his nobility in defeat to complete the human 
picture. Her study of the Stoic Greek Sosylos is masterly and her treatment of his 
love for Daphne provides an exquisite and moving interlude in her teeming, Homeric 
tale. Her evocative prose is exemplified by this description of the war-devastated 
Italian landscape: 

They looked on many a crop whose fresh green shoots defied the torch and 
pushed up bravely in a lonely field, straining to keep a harvest tryst with 
dead men’s scythes. 
If, in this age of mediocrity, we can still praise famous men, Miss Dolan’s novel 
should become a classic of its genre. 

It is a change, in this case also a privilege, for a critic of the novel to review a book 
of epic true adventure. After twelve years with the Canadian Eskimos Father 
Raymond de Coccola has collaborated with journalist Paul King in a dramatised but 
basically factual account of his mission to the primitive people of the frozen north. 
In Ayorama—a native self-injunction to Stoicism—he takes us to a strange, white or 
neutral-toned landscape whose greatest difference from the world we know lies in 
the sinister absence of warmth and colour. The sense of desolation is evocatively 
conveyed by James Houston’s chill drawings on blue paper. Father de Coccola 
casually recounts achievements, almost superhuman for a European, under condi- 
tions in which the bare struggle for existence subordinates all else. The macabre 
death march of the lemmings to the sea is dismissed in a phrase—because human 
beings die almost as easily. The spring saturnalia, ruthless elimination of girl 
children and the old, even the hunter’s light-hearted killings for diversion, are shown 
here as part of an amoral philosophy of elemental living. It is significant that 
personality asserts itself in murder through jealousy even in a society in which the 
loaning of wives is a commonplace of hospitality. At times Father de Coccola’s 
objectivity about inhuman native customs seems itself almost inhuman. He is 
justified in gaining the trust and affection of the Eskimos—an essential preliminary 
to helping them. This inspiring testament by a dedicated, unassuming missionary 
is finely produced by the Oxford University Press. But why had the title to be 
printed lengthwise down the spine? LUKE PARSONS 
A Trick of the Sun. By John St. John. Heinemann. 15s. n 


Hannibal of Carthage. By Mary Dolan. Macdonald. 15s. 
Ayorama. By Raymond de Coccola and Paul King. Oxford University Press. 21s. 
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BOOKS ON THE TABLE 


The pleasures of the bygone and 
sometimes its pain have no tarnish of 
boredom for the reader when they are 
recalled by a Bertrand Russell or a 
Frank Swinnerton. 

The pursuit of philosophy 

PORTRAITS FROM MEMORY (George 
Allen & Unwin. 16s.), by the philo- 
sopher, include those of dons and 
contemporaries in the ’nineties at 
Cambridge, “ where independence of 
mind could exist undeterred.” Shaw, 
Wells, Conrad and the Webbs are some 
of the rest, and all of them in character 
and attainment are seen the clearer for 
the deftness of his brushwork—as for 
example his reason for thinking “ that 
Santayana’s merits are literary rather 
than philosophical.” The “ other 
essays” of his sub-title range from six 
autobiographical talks, wherein we share 
beliefs discarded and retained and hopes 
realized and disappointed, to man’s peril 
and the steps towards “peace by 
agreement or the peace of universal 
death.” Midway, we have warmed to 
his statement in the John Stuart Mill 
study that “ the present world would be 
better than it is if Mill’s ethical principles 
were more respected.” And this is also 
true of the teaching of the persuasive 
prophet, the sage prescriber for inter- 
national ills, the comforter on how to 
grow old, the master of disciplined prose 
that is “ understanded of the people,” 
who is Bertrand Russell. 

Of D. H. Lawrence’s ideas he writes: 
“I do not think in retrospect that they 
had any merit whatever,” and when 
Frank Swinnerton was asked in 1912 if 
he admired Lawrence he replied: “ Yes, 
but I always feel he’s got moist hands.” 
Physically inaccurate this might have 
been, but mentally and spiritually it 
seems to have remained a remarkable 
fit, It is typical of the shrewd and 
revealing comment that is the latter half 
of the partnership of BACKGROUND 
WITH CHuorus (Hutchinson. 18s.). With 
Lord Russell, Mr. Swinnerton is never 
shrill in his judgements and, even at his 
gentlest, rarely devastates. His absorb- 
ing gossip, only indirectly autobio- 


graphical, begins with the sixteen-year- 
old’s encounters, from a glass-windowed 
sentry box in J. M. Dent’s office, with 
callers who were ‘authors, artists, 
scholars, canvassers, drunkards, . and 
beggars.” One envies his first sight of 
the young Chesterton, of Wells, of men 
who were not too self-important as they 
went upstairs, to the formidable “‘ tooth- 
sucking head of the firm,” to glance back 
“in real or mock terror” at the boy. 
His long tally of tales and critical works 
bears witness to the correctness of his 
forecast at fourteen that the future 
“was in some way to be concerned with 
a dexterous use of the pen.” As publish- 
ing too was to be his trade for twenty-five 
years, he is doubly qualified to fulfil the 
promise of his sub-title “A Footnote to 
Changes in English Literary Fashion 
between 1901 and 1917.” So, bebind 
The Georgian Literary Scene he has 
already set so acutely before us, he takes 
us into the wings near the end of the 
first war when his own Nocturne, as he 
says with humour, caused its author to 
become “ for five minutes the pet of the 
intelligentsia ” and where the “ attack 
on nineteenth-century ideas, Victorian 
giants, and Edwardian reputations ” had 
already begun. > 


“Memories do not die” 


Meriel Buchanan is not ashamed to 
view them through rosy spectacles nor 
can a British Ambassador’s daughter— 
used to “the leisured splendour of 
Edwardian days,” an intimate of 
survivors from “the Court of the 
Tuileries during the Second Empire, and 
Vienna under the Habsburgs,” knowing 
Imperial Russia at close quarters—be 
expected to dwell upon the drabness, 
poverty and inequality lying in wait, but 
far outside her own experience. So she 
writes in VICTORIAN GALLERY (Cassell. 
18s.) of Princess Pauline Metternich, 
Grand Duchess Vladimir, Grand Duke 
Demitri Pavlovitch, Empress Marie 
Feodorovna, Princess Zenaid 
Yousopoff, and the Countess of 
Hohenthal who became Lady Paget, and 
adds pertinent footnotes on their quirks 
and virtues, contradictoriness and 
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patience, ambition and self-denial, to the 
findings of historians proper. Abdul 
Hamid the Damned shares a chapter 
with Meriel Buchanan’s memories of 
Istanbul near the end of his evil day, and 
the domes, the minarets and the prospect 
of the Golden Horn are woven into the 
pomp of his visiting the mosque to say 
his prayers, as she watched from the 
balcony of the diplomatic pavilion. 
Then she has a sympathetic essay on the 
undervalued Sir Henry Wilson who went 
to Russia in 1917 to discuss closer Allied 
co-ordination and in 1922 was murdered 
for being too outspoken about the Irish. 
Her “Story of an Englishwoman” 
shows us the matron of the British 
Colony Hospital for Wounded Russian 
soldiers, opened in 1914, behaving with 
grit and astonishing resourcefulness. 

The other “commoner” is Enrico 
Cecchetti, the ballet master who had been 
professor at the Imperial School and 
première danseur of the Maryinski, and 
in a charming sketch Meriel Buchanan 
tells of a dream come true when she was 
allowed to become a pupil at his academy 
in London. In spite of the looking back 
that pervades it,- the book succeeds 
because its author is able to convey also 
the great happiness she has known. 
That this state is not inseparable from a 
sense of duty was demonstrated in 
Queen Victoria’s Relations. Let us hope 
that the courtesy and dignity of other 
days (easier perhaps to wealth and 
privilege) may be recaptured to fit 
modern living; Miss Buchanan is 
pessimistic, and reproves the ungracious 
young who have been reproving her. 


Sashes and aprons 

The “imperious little girl refusing 
with tears the breakfast of bread and 
milk, and demanding sausages like 
Mamma and caraway seeds like Lehzen”’ 
was Victoria herself. Children of her 
time “ were no less prone to pleasant 
sin than those of today; but they knew 
it was sin, and it was never called self- 
expression.” These are palpable hits 
from the Prelude of TRER First TEN 
YEARS (John Murray. 21s.), Marion 


Lochhead’s entertaining survey of the 
nineteenth-century nursery, with its 
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spartan diet, discipline- based on a 
distrust of joy, and small Evangelicals. 
keeping the Sabbath holy. Toys, play, 
the bookshelf, frocks, fashions and 
parties sometimes successfully intruded 
of course, and nurse, lessons and the 
governess had autocratic power in 
mitigation or increase of the austerity. 
Examples in both categories are cited, 
and for the misery of Augustus Hare 
who played lessons, having no notion of 
any other amusement, there is the 
French nursery of Hilaire and Marie 
Belloc, warmly praised elsewhere by this. 
reviewer for its civilized and sensible 
curriculum when I too have lived in 
Arcadia appeared. Two of the most 
endearing chapters are “ America in 
Books ”—a country which allowed a 
freedom in the house unknown to the 
upper-class British child, and sent. 
Little Women, The Wide, Wide World, 
and The Fairchild Family to these 
welcoming shores—and “ Books Old 
and New” with Mrs. Ewing, Anna 
Sewell, R. L. Stevenson, Fenimore 
Cooper and a host more to colour the 
days and endure through generations.. 
The illustrations are perfectly chosen 
accompanists, and represent not only an. 
1859 children’s dance at Buckingham 
Palace but physical training in a board 
school of 1881. The wretched existence 
of “those other children” gave a 
grim reality to Disraeli’s conception of 
“ two nations,” and misery for the good 
of the soul and the involuntary kind are 
not incongruous sharers in this fascinat- 
ing piece of social history. 


Exploits on Exmoor 


In the early days of the same century a. 
boy of five is reported to have taken a 
copy-of the Edinburgh Review to read in 
bed. He would awaken to,the beautiful 
landscape in which Oxford’s spires 
pointed uninterruptedly to the clear sky. 
Elsfield Rectory “ attuned to a quietly 
severe religious routine, was aglow with 
love and sympathy ” and the scenery, 
mingling with the conversation of the 
villagers, the chiming of bells and the 
clatter, creak and rumble of horses and 
passing carts, was to be drawn upon in 
the writing of Cripps the Carrier nearly 
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fifty years later. For its author was 
R. D. BLACKMORE (Robert Hale. 2is.), 
and Waldo Hilary in face of 
supposedly scanty material and the 
novelist’s reticence about his private 
affairs, presents a full and surely 
complete biography of novelist, scholar, 
horticulturist and sportsman. In 
crystallizing here a half-century’s 
admiration for Blackmore, the Professor 
of English in California gives British 
readers no further excuse for vagueness 
of the “‘didn’t-he-write-Lorna Doone?’ 
variety. Devonshire people naturally 
have no doubt, but they will find this 
record—of the child and his brother 
transplanted to a new home and a 
stepmother by their father the curate of 
Culmstock, of schooldays in Somerset 
and Blundell’s at Tiverton, of Oxford 
and Blackmore’s study of the law, of his 
marriage and work as a classics master at 
Twickenham, of the unregarded Poems 
by Melanter, of the plot of ground that 
beckoned him to gardening at Tedding- 
ton, of fruit growing and letters to 
The Times on the subject, and of story 
writing at last—revelatory and doubly 

ossing. There was more to come 
of world-wide friendships, of sorrow, of 
ailing, of death in 1900 and Eden 
Phillpott’s tribute in Exeter Cathedral: 

. There was in his broad sweep, 
like the roll of an ocean wave, some- 
thing Elizabethan. . Absolutely 
fearless, he answered only to his own 
ideals... .” 


Poet and man 


Another eight-year-old left mother- 
less, whose young integrity for nature 
worship had much in common with 
Blackmore’s, is recollected in the 
handling of the second edition of 
WORDSWORTH: A _ RE-INTERPRETATION 
(Longmans. 25s.). In deference to 
criticism F. W. Bateson has rewritten 
some crucial sentences, but holds that 
the objections of Mr. Edwin Muir and 
Mr. T. SEliot derive “ from a serious 
misunderstanding of the nature of 
English Romantic poetry and of the 
only way in which it can in fact be read 
today.” While his hypothesis pro- 
posing “a tragic intensification in the 
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relationship between Wordsworth and 
his sister ” may be right—and he is to be 
read attentively, for there is real stimulus 

in this “ introductory critical report” 
on poet and man—he does not Einvince 
that it matters much. If our intellectual 
satisfaction with the Lucy poems is 
indeed the less because we do not know 
who Lucy was, our emotional response 
is unimpaired, be she flesh and blood or 
only a spectre of conscience. 


The Rialto bridge 


Kindlier are the GHOSTS OF THE 
RiALTo (John Murray. 21s.), Daniele 
Varé’s last book, for alas he has lately 
gone to join them, The ‘“‘ Boyhood” 
chapters foreshadow the laughing 
diplomat himself, for the first thing the 
eleven-year-old noticed about his 
Venetian relations when he returned 
with his mother after the long years in 
England and Scotland “was that, 
altogether, they filled seven gondolas.” 
He wrote of the first ghost of all, 
Venice herself, who died in 1797 when 
she ceased to be a sovereign, of 
merchants, of politics and poetry, of the 
unsuccessful gondolier and of the 
American consul, of the Campanile 
that collapsed upon itself in 1902 
killing only the cat who lived below, 
of Byron’s daughter Allegra, “the 
littlest ghost of all ” and a dozen others. 
Fortunately, he translated his Italian 


thoughts into his idiomatic and fluent - 


brand of English, and this with the 
illustrations adds to the charm of the 
book. If we are jolted sometimes, as 
when he says on page 205, “as an 
attenuating circumstance, one should 
keep in mind that she [Claire Clairmont] 
might have got these ideas from 
Shelley,” his ironic but unmalicious 
relish for persons and events are plain 
to see and entirely to our fancy. 
Arrivederci, Signor Vare. 
GRACE BANYARD 





The Technique of Conscious Evolution 
(C.W. Daniel Co., Ashingdon, Rochford, 
Essex. 25s.) is an enlarged version, with 
a new Introduction and Postscript, 
of L. E. Eeman’s Self and Superman 
published in 1929. 
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‘SUEZ: SHOWS DOWN AND SHOWS UP 


HEN, on October 13, nine countries, covering the world literally 

from China to Peru, voted for the revised Anglo-French Resolution, 

only two, Russia and Yugoslavia, while agreeing to the first part’s 
enumeration of six principles, opposed the second part. America, Britain 
and France had all the air of having gained a considerable tactical and a 
resounding moral victory. Russia, by using her veto for the seventy-eighth 
time, damped the enthusiasm that cultural exchanges and greater freedom 
of communications had aroused in the West. Those who had argued that 
the hand of friendship extended after the decline of Stalinism still wore 
mail beneath a velvet glove were inclined to say “ we told you so.” 

But the simultaneous outbreak of crisis in the Israel-Jordan quarrel 
robbed victory of any claim to be simple and decisive. A new vista of 
paradoxes suddenly opened. Were Britain and Egypt about to find them- 
selves in the same camp? Britain had not taken the opportunity which 
Jordan had offered her, by its summary and insulting action in regard to 
the British-officered Arab Legion, of disentangling herself from an embar- 
rassing military alliance. She found herself forced to take sides against 
Israel; initially in a diplomatic sense, but with unpleasant possibilities 
ahead. Unpleasant in several directions. For Britain’s good friend, Iraq, 
a partner in the Baghdad Pact, was pledged to support Jordan also, and 
was making show of preparing to do so, though with no great haste. 

For Colonel Nasser things looked no easier. All his urgent military 
measures had been directed towards the possibility of having to defend 
canal and country against designs he imputed to Britain and France. Yet 
Egypt, not Iraq, is in his view the leader of the Arab world. The Anglo- 
French Resolution invited Egypt to: make known promptly her proposals 
for an international system which provides guarantees not less effective 
than those which Mr. Menzies conveyed to Cairo. This was a call and 
an opportunity for Colonel Nasser to negotiate. Of the six principles to 
which he agreed only one has much virtue in it—that the operation of the 
canal should be insulated from the politics of any country. He did not 
willingly agree. In the final debate on October 13 Dr. Fawzi said “ it is 
the view of my delegation that this expression is rather unfortunate as 
well as misleading, and allows scope for various and contradictory inter- 
pretations.” Egypt, he said, would prefer a reaffirmation or renewal of 
the 1888 Convention. Possibly the Jordan crisis and Israel’s action may 
lead Egypt to a more sympathetic attitude towards the insulation of the 
canal from politics. 

The common desire for peaceful settlements now prevalent in all countries 
—except in some smaller ones where the alternative is not supposed to be 
a world war and the employment of atomic bombs—may be said to be 
the one basic “ principle” animating all parties at the Security Council’s 
October meetings in New York. It is now possible to analyse the causes 
contributing to a settlement or hindering a settlement and, with that end in 
view, to attempt an assessment of the characters and performances of some 
of the leading participants. - f 

Looking back, we can see that Mr. Dulles’ speech on October 9th weighed 
heavily towards production of some eventual agreement. Throughout the 
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affair he has been a much-criticised man. That the British and French were 
dissatisfied with his earlier attitudes was common knowledge. And in his 
own country—despite awareness that the imminence of a presidential election 
in which one of his own party’s strongest cards was its claim to have kept 
the peace, forced him to disassociate himself from any public approval of 
military precautions taken by Britain and France—there was also a consider- 
able volume of serious criticism. It is true that Mr. Dulles, while often 
capable of illuminating and penetrating statements, is sometimes curiously 
slow in seeing situations from another’s point of view. Probably the indigna- 
tion expressed in London at the superior morality in regard to “colonialism” 
which, in a Press conference, he claimed for America startled him even more 
than did the indignation aroused in Portugal on a former occasion by his 
allusions to Goa. 

But in the Security Council on October 9th Mr. Dulles made an unequi- 
vocal and incisive speech in support of the Anglo-French Resolution which 
was then in its earlier and stiffer terminology. It should have halted whatever 
hopes Colonel Nasser and the Soviet were building on previous evident 
disagreements between America on the one hand and Britain and France on 
the other. In Nasser’s case there was the further consideration that, while 
willing to buy arms and engage pilots from behind the Iron Curtain, he has 
no desire to see communism or communist influence increase in his own 
country. Like Mussolini, he is a Fascist dictator, not a Bolshevist one. Like 
Mussolini, he is a more attractive personality and milder in his methods than 
Stalin was. But the days when the Russian radio regularly denounced the 
“ Fascist beast ” are gone! It is possible that had Mussolini not teamed up 
with Hitler he might be alive and ruling Italy today. Nasser, having raised a 
storm much bigger than he had foreseen, does not wish to range himself 
irrevocably against America, Britain and France and their friends, with the 
Soviet as his, possibly exacting, main support. Egypt’s understandable 
appetite for nationalising does not go well with a satellite position. 

Similar considerations affect his Arab friends. Saudi Arabia’s vast wealth 
has come to her from the Californian Oil Company’s development, in Ibn 
Saud’s time, of her oil. Willing to join with Egypt in helping Jordan against 
Israel, Ibn Saud’s successor has no desire to see his still impoverished subjects 
flirting with communism. Nor are he and his advisers blind to the con- 
nection between any policy of economic sanctions against Egypt and the 
possibility of oil from Texas, Burma and Assam finding a readier market than 
Arabia’s output. 

Iraq worked for peace by warning Nasser that his quarrel with the West over 
Suez was weakening Arab defences against Israel, and opening to that country 
new sources of armament. Actually the Suez quarrel gave an immense spurt 
to Israel’s aggressiveness, and it is well known that since UNO failed to take 
action against the Arabs for ignoring its own decision that Egypt must lift 
her embargo against Israel, the latter country has had no faith whatever in the 
Security Council, little sense of allegiance to UNO, small expectation of real 
international support, and increasing determination to rely on her own self; 
Israel fara da se is her motto. Hence the sudden eruption of the Israel- 
Jordan dispute into the Suez negotiations on October 12th. On the 13th 
before debating Suez the Security Council agreed to the suggestion of Mr. 
Dulles that the Arab states and Israel be invited to submit their views on the 
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Suez issue to the Council, thus giving Israel-an opportunity to say “a 
mouthful.” 

It became clear in the private exchanges between the parties in New York 
that if an agreement were not reached at the Security Council economic 
sanctions against Egypt were in the offing. There is one form of economic 
sanction which is all-powerful. None could say that this terrible but technic- 
ally peaceful weapon would ever be used. Nasser could not know the answer 
to this question. But Nasser could not but know that a British Cabinet 
Minister did during the crisis allude to it in a speech. The British control the 
` head waters of the Nile. Egypt is at the receiving end, and her dependence on 

the-Nile is absolute. A diversion of the waters and despair in Egypt are 

inseparable ideas. Cromer with his dams made Egypt’s prosperity as a 

grower of cotton and food crops. Later British enterprise brought similar 

prosperity to the Sudan. The vital importance of water can never be absent 
. from Egyptian thought. 

Hope of agreement was on the rise on October 12th. During the previous 
twenty-four hours Dr. Fawzi was in constant telegraphic communication with 
Colonel Nasser. Mr. Hammerskjold reported that an agreement had been 
reached on six principles. Boiled down, these amounted to free and open 
transit through the canal, without discrimination of any kind for. either 
political or technical reasons; no country’s politics to have anything to do 
with the operation of the canal. The manner of fixing tolls and charges to be 
settled by agreement between Egypt and the users; a fair share of the dues to 
be allotted for the development of the canal.. Egypt’s sovereignty to be 
respected. These principles resemble peace; most are ready to subscribe to 
them, but not all to make necessary efforts or sacrifices for their maintenance. 
The last agreed principle was the weakest of the lot, and enshrined the diffi- 
culties of the position. It provided that “in case of dispute, unresolved 
affairs between the Suez Canal Company and the Egyptian Government shall 
be settled by arbitration, with suitable terms of reference and suitable pro- 
vision for the payments of sums found to be due.” ‘Nothing was said about 
what tribunal should arbitrate, what would constitute suitable terms of 
reference, or what kind of sanctions should enforce payments of sums found 
to be due. For Britain and France it seemed an honourable avenue to 
compromise. It appeared to postulate an international authority and some 
form of international restriction on canal dues, two principles which on 
October 9th in private conversations between Mr. Hammerskjold, Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd, Mr. Pineau and Dr. Fawzi they made clear must be essential 
ingredients of any settlement, and which we may safely assume Dr. Fawzi 
communicated to his chief. 

The six principles can be said to have resulted from Mr. Dulles’ downright 
speech on October 9th. In it he crushed Mr. Shepilov’s proposal to 
remit the problem to a committee of which “ the most important requisite is 
that the composition of the committee be balanced in such a way as to fore- 
stall the prevalence of some one point of view.” Arguing that Mr. Shepilov 
evidently thought it unfortunate that eighteen nations, representing more than 
ninety per cent. of the traffic and a diversified user interest, could agree at the 
Menzies conference on a solution, and he wanted to make a fresh start by 
establishing a committee so constituted that it could never agree. Let me 
quote The Times’ report of this passage in Mr. Dulles’ speech:— 
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“ It is not without precedent that a Government feels that it can gain by 
perpetuating controversy. We have a proverb about fishing in troubled 
waters; but it is considered respectable to veil such a purpose. Rarely hasa 
scheme to perpetuate difference been so candidly revealed.” 

There are in Egypt as in other countries acute brains which enjoy acuteness, 
wit and sarcasm. The effect of Mr. Dulles’ analysis of Mr. Shepilov’s position 
was not lost on Dr. Fawzi or on Yugoslavia’s Mr. Popovic. The speech 
should give us a better understanding of President Eisenhower’s confidence 
in Mr. Dulles and deep regard for him. At times in the Suez crisis the British 
Press and the British Government were most dissatisfied with him. But when 
we recognise the fact that this same Suez issue has been hailed in some 
quarters as the end of British bipartnership in foreign policy and that a deep 
division of opinion between Government and Opposition as to whether the 
former’s military deployments were purely precautionary and defensive or 
were in the nature of a threat and were a danger to peace, we may ask our- 
selves whether we should be the first to cast a stone. Dulles is the man who, 
when the Democratic party was in power in America, was the chosen man of 
both parties to stand for bipartnership in foreign policy. ARTHUR MOORE 


GERMANY IN THE NEW EUROPE 

UROPE ten years ago, in 1946, was in the throes of the aftermath of the 

intellectually, socially, and economically most devastating war engulfing 

the whole of the continent. Out of this chaos a new order and a new 
prosperity have emerged in the astonishingly brief space of a decade. Order 
and prosperity are today to be found everywhere in the free countries of 
Europe, outside the totalitarian orbit which includes the whole of Europe 
east of the Elbe, the Alps, and the Adriatic Sea on the one hand, and the 
Pyrenean Peninsula. None of the countries of free Europe have made a 
more dramatic recovery than the German Federal Republic. Ten years ago 
no German state whatsoever, no German administration or government 
existed, and the rubble and ruin of the German cities offered examples of 
ghastly poverty and hopelessness. Today the German Federal Republic 
represents the most modern state the German people has ever achieved, and 
the German population has one of the highest standards of living in con- 
temporary Europe. This happy turn of events is partly due to the innate 
efficiency and discipline of the Germans, but it was largely also due to 
American foreign and economic policy, exemplified in NATO and in the 
Marshall Plan, which gave to free Europe military and economic security for 
the most difficult transitional period of the last decade. 

In spite of the catastrophe which overtook Germany in 1945, a catastrophe 
infinitely greater than that of 1918 (or perhaps on account of this catastrophe), 
Germany offered during the last decade a niuch more orderly spectacle than 
she offered in the ten years following 1918. The Weimar Republic was 
plagued by a plethora of revolutionary and subversive movements of all 
kinds, by the fanatical deeds of terrorist patriots, by the refusal of parts of the 
high civil service to comply with the ideas and regulations of the new regime. 
Nothing like that has happened in the ten years following 1945. Yet the 
Germans of the German Federal Republic are presented with an issue of 
national importance and of a gravity unknown after 1918. In 1918 Germany 
lost some territories which were largely inhabited by non-Germans, and the 
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German minorities living there were of course allowed to stay and enjoy, 
in most cases actually, in a few cases perhaps only theoretically, full civic and 
political equality, In 1945 millions of Germans were driven out from homes 
where their ancestors had been settled, worked and died, for many centuries, 
and these territories were re-settled by non-Germanic populations. Of the 
remainder of Germany about one-fourth was turned into a Communist state 
and shared the fate of the Eastern European lands. The issue of a reunion 
of the two Germanies—the German Federal Republic and the ‘German 
Democratic Republic—and the resettlement of the expelled Germans in their 
homes is a very serious issue, infinitely more serious than the two issues 
plaguing Germany after 1918, the wrongs of the Treaty of Versailles and the 
abnormality of what was called by the Germans the Polish Corridor. These 
were largely fictitious issues, yet they were deeply felt issues which enflamed 
German nationalism, and the flames, not being extinguished by energetic 
action of the West or of German liberals, caused the conflagration of the 
1930s. The present issue is a legitimate and serious one, yet it is not deeply 
felt, it does not feed the flames of German nationalism, and as far as the future 
can be foreseen, it will not by itself cause a conflagration. 

Compared with any preceding period in the last 150 years, the German 
Federal Republic which emerged from the unprecedented moral German 
catastrophe of Nazism and from the equally unprecedented German material 
catastrophe of the loss of the second German world war, contains elements of 
stability which presage well for the future of Germany and of Europe. Yet 
the German Federal Republic, like so many other European states, finds itself 
today in a stage of transition. The elections of September, 1953, turned into a 
vote of confidence for the leadership of Dr. Adenauer, the most pro-Western 
Chancellor Germany has had for a very long time. He became the head of a 
coalition which seemed firmly entrenched and commanded a secure majority. 
In the last months this majority has been shaken, there appear deep cleavages 
in the coalition, and the firm grip of the Chancellor who is now an octogen- 
arian, is visibly slipping. Under these circumstances, the coming elections of 
September, 1957, seem to leave the field wide open for new leadership. As in 
other European states the older generation, the generation of the men who still 
have grown up in the nineteenth century, and who have determined Europe’s 
future in the years immediately following 1945—the generation of Churchill, 
Attlee, de Gasperi, Adenauer—is fast receding from the stage of history. 
The question of succession is everywhere posed, not only in Germany. In 
Germany proper the question can be formulated thus—after Adenauer, 
what? 

Adenauer was not an easy task-master. Apparently a man of autocratic 
temper and by training an administrator and not a parliamentarian, never- 
theless he has accomplished much: the Germans, a people without a strong or 
highly esteemed. parliamentary tradition, got accustomed to the game of 
parliamentary life, and Bonn, a most improbable site for a capital, is slowly 
affirming its position. More important, under Adenauer’s leadership, the 
Germans have for the first time in their modern history associated themselves 
unquestioningly with the West, and have renounced, at least for the time being, 
the game which they played under the Weimar Republic of regarding them- 
selves either as a spiritual bastion against the West or of playing a self- 
- centered policy of balance between East and West. These are Adenauet’s 
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lasting achievements, whatever his many shortcomings may be; these are his 
great services to Germany and to the West, which perhaps will make him 
appear one day as a more constructive statesman (though certainly not as 
great a personality) than Bismarck. Many critics will, not without some 
justification, object to Dr. Adenauer for his having excluded one of the two 
great Western-orientated parties in Germany, the Social Democrats, from 
‘participation in his administration, and for having relied exclusively on his 
own Christian Democratic Union. Until very recently this attitude seemed to 
have relegated the Social Democratic Party to a permanent minority position, 
a very regrettable fact from the point of view of democracy and the West. 
But perhaps it was good that in the first years of the new Germany a Western 
orientated party formed the opposition. Had both Western orientated parties, 

- the Christian Democratic Union and the Social Democrats, formed a coali- 
tion government from the beginning, the role of the opposition would have 
fallen upon non-Western orientated, democratically unreliable parties, and a 
dangerous situation could have arisen. 

Now with the split in the coalition which has supported Dr. Adenauer, 
with the departure of the Free Democratic Party and of the Refugee Party 
(BHE, Bund der Heimatvertriebenen und Entrechteten), new coalitions are 
possible in the coming elections, which may insure to the Social Democrats 
their share-in a future government and thus end their isolation. With that the 
temper of the German Social Democrats will change. In no democracy, as is 
well known from the case of the United States, is it desirable that any one 
party be too long and too exclusively entrusted with the task of administra- 
tion. The Christian Democratic Union in Germany seemed as firmly 
entrenched as the Democratic Party in the United States at the height of the 
popularity of President Roosevelt. It is certainly in the interests of the 
development of German democracy that the struggle for leadership in the 
German Federal Republic will become much more open. Dr. Adenauer has 
successfully consolidated the German Federal Republic in close co-operation 
with the West. With this success the stage has been set for a greater flexibility 
of a policy which threatened to become too rigid. The German parliamentary 
system will then more closely approximate to that of the Anglo-American 
countries. It will be a struggle between the ins and the outs, and no longer the 
bitter hostility between irreconcilable ideologies. 

For that is one of the great achievements of the German Federal Republic, 
which Adenauer probably did not intend, that the Germans today are far less 
addicted to metaphysics, to Weltanschauung, than they formerly were and 
boasted to be; that they have become sober and practical; that they think— 
though they naturally not always talk—in the framework of political and 
social realities instead of daring nationalist desirabilities. The recent 
congress of the German Social Democratic Party which met in Munich in 
July ended with a full victory of the moderate wing. The leader of the German 
Social Democratic Party, Ollenhauer, had the difficult task of carrying a 
programme which could at the same time be a platform for an opposition 
party and for a governmental party. He sharply rejected any popular front 
policy, insisted on the unbridgeable gulf between a free parliamentary 
democracy and the Communist dictatorship presented in the form of a people’s 
democracy, and repeated that the problem of German reunion could not be 
solved by negotiations between the German Federal Republic (Bonn) and the 
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German Democratic Republic (Pankow). This seems to us the decisive 
question for Germany’s future, whether Western Germany and its democratic 
regime should be regarded as only a provisional regime on a par with the 
Communist-dominated Pankow regime, or whether it is the free German state 
which has to fulfil a two-fold task: to preserve its own liberty and finally to 
regain liberty for the Soviet zone. The latter may be a distant goal, which 
perhaps can be solved only with the restitution of liberty in other Communist- 
dominated lands like Poland and Czechoslovakia. The indispensible 
precondition for it is the continued existence of the German Federal Republic, 
its growing strength, its more deeply rooted democratic liberty, its ever- 
closer integration with the West. 

This integration with the West found its first formal expression in Germany’s 
entrance into the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Theoretically the - 
Social Democrats are still against Germany’s membership in NATO and 
against the introduction of universal military service in Germany. This 
doctrinaire attitude, understandable and even legitimate in the opposition, 
may change. It was one of the greatest mistakes of the Social Democrats 
under the Weimar Republic for doctrinaire reasons not to have actively 
participated in the building of the Weimar army, and thus to have left this 
indispensable instrument of power in the hands of the enemies not only of 
social democracy but of democracy and of the West. Today the situation is 
different. After 1918 most Germans desired the restoration of Germany’s 
. armed power, and their love of the uniform and of the paraphernalia of 
militarism had survived the non-accepted and non-believed defeat of 1918 
and perhaps even gained in ardour. Today this love has gone. The German 
youth, including the veterans of the last war, men now in their thirties, 
reject the former adoration of the army. The new armed forces will play the 
role which armed forces play in the English-speaking countries. The danger 
of a renewed halo over the army is at present entirely negligible. A more 
realistic attitude on the part of the German Social Democrats, their active 
participation in building up the spirit and the body of the new German armed 
forces, will completely remove the danger. On July 7 the parliament of the 
German Federal Republic accepted the military service bill with 270 against 
166 votes after a long and heated discussion. Nobody can read the speeches 
without being impressed by the high level of the discussion and of German 
parliamentary life in general. In his concluding words the Speaker of the 
House tried to express what both parties, those who had accepted and those 
who had rejected the bill, had in common: “ It must never happen again that 
the world fears us or distrusts us. If the world does not love us, it should at 
least respect us and it should trust the new Germany.” 

For the future of Europe, of the West, and above all, of Germany, the 
development of NATO is of utmost importance. NATO started as a military 
alliance in an emergency, and as such it has fulfilled its task remarkably well. 
It has acted as a shield behind which free Europe and free Germany could 
consolidate themselves. But it is potentially much more than a military 
alliance. It can continue to secure the peace and prosperity of free Europe 
and of free Germany in the years ahead only if it becomes more than a 
military alliance, a firm union of peoples which share similar fundamental 
attitudes toward individual liberty and parliamentary representation and who 
wish to co-operate for the strengthening of their free institutions and their 
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econontic life. Such a closer and more integrated North Atlantic Community 
is perhaps for no other nation so important as for Germany. For it is the 
safest guarantee against the revival of that anti-Western or self-centered 
spirit which in the last hundred years has wreaked so much havoc, politically, 
and above all, spiritually, in Germany and, through Germany, in the free 
world, Hans KOHN 
City College of New York. 


LIBERALS AT FOLKESTONE 

“TT is time that the tiller were placed in the hands of a younger man, 

and a new voice should be calling upon the ship’s company, rallying 

them to the great cause which we all have so much at heart. 
Fortunately I can step down knowing that there is a worthy successor 
waiting, one who has fully earned his master’s certificate. . . . So I step 
down from the bridge—and go below.” Such was the noble and moving 
declaration at Folkestone on Saturday morning, September 29, by Mr. 
Clement Davies, as he laid down the Leadership of the Liberal party. It 
symbolised the end of an epoch. It came within 18 months of the surrender 
by Sir Winston Churchill, Mr. Clement Attlee and Viscount Samuel, 
respectively, of the Premiership, the Leadership of the Opposition, and 
the Leadership of the Liberal Opposition in the Lords. It came, too, after 
11 stalwart years in the party leadership, ever since the defeat of Sir 
Archibald Sinclair, now Viscount Thurso, at Caithness, in 1945, and after 
27 years of unbroken representation as M.P. for Montgomeryshire, which 
constituency Mr. Davies will continue to represent as the Elder Statesman 
in “ the ship’s company.” It came in the final sentences of a 75-minute 
reaffirmation of the central tenets of the Liberal faith, an oration which 
illuminated the distinctive Liberal approach to all the questions of the 
hour. Within its purview came Cyprus, the surrender terms, Suez, the 
appeal to the United Nations Security Council, Central African Federation 
without African consultation, the “‘ superior snobbery ” of Tory-Socialist 
European policy, the Tory-Socialist ‘creation of two nations at home,” 
the Napoleonic device of conscription, and even cooperative marketing 
and a land bank for agriculture. The Editor of The Manchester Guardian 
has rightly commented that “ time and time again his (Mr. Davies’) con- 
tributions to the debate have been not merely thoughtful and to the point 
but original and characteristically Liberal.” This brave, loyal speech of 
renunciation was of that order. Mr. Davies has made notable personal 
sacrifices for Liberalism. No statesman is more free from self. Called to 
the Bar in 1909, and a “‘ silk ” in 1926, he gave up a flourishing legal career 
to assume the leadership. After the 1951 General Election he refused Sir 
Winston’s generously conceived offer of high Cabinet office in a potential 
Coalition Government. Thanks largely to the integrity of Mr. Davies’ 
leadership, the Liberals maintained their liberty and independence, as well 
as some hold on public esteem, alike in that difficult year and throughout 
the whole post-war period. The Assembly gesture ran pre-eminently true 
to character. Mr. Clement Davies is always among the first to award 
recognition to the younger men and women in their late twenties or thirties, 
as the present writer (now in his fifth year of Shadow Cabinet service) well 
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knows. Above all a “ Parliament Man,” he is a good friend to the back- 
bencher and the newcomer. . 

The lot has fallen upon Mr. Joseph Grimond, who will bear the mantle 
with verve, wit, gaiety, and distinction, and with his predecessor’s emphatic 
approval. The member for Orkney and Shetland combines academic 
detachment with a strong sense of parliamentary and political practicalities, 
and each quality enhances the other. He moved the omnibus resolution 
on automation, standing “ here not so much as the white hope of the 
Liberal party, but as the white hope of the Kingston, Malden and Coombe 
Association.” This resolution enunciated four major propositions: (1) 
that the acceleration of automation was essential to the increased output 
and world competitive efficiency of British industries; (2) that financial, 
industrial and educational policy must ensure the availability of technicians, 
research, capital and machinery; (3) that joint consultation should precede 
the adoption of automation schemes and ease attendant problems; and 
(4) that co-ownership would facilitate the solution of such problems arising 
from automation. All these propositions sounded pretty self-evident, but, 
handled by Mr. Grimond, they became singularly attractive. He presented 
a list of what we wanted, and what we did not want, as fruits of automation. 
We wanted lower prices and higher real wages; we did not want bigger 
advertisements, more luscious wrappings, nor free gift schemes, nor were 
we interested in the species of “fair competition’? which enforced 
uniformity at the tempo of the slowest. Mr. Grimond scorned the beauty 
and the philanthropy of big price-fixing associations “set up for our 
benefit.” He urged that wage agreements should include provision for 
notice, or compensation for loss of office, that they should be related to 
productivity, and that unemployment benefit should be paid in lump sums 
or at high rates for the first few weeks of emergency if a man needed to 
move home or to re-train. ‘‘ Nothing,” he added, “ will hurt the workers, 
pensioners, and the poor worse than a failure to increase our investments 
in factories, machines, agriculture and the like.” “I look forward to the 
day,” Mr. Grimond continued, in a passage which qualified as “ Saying of 
the Week,” “ when there is a strike because a works has not introduced 
automation. The withdrawal of labour from the motor industry because 
it has failed to keep up technically would make some sense.” The effect 
of this speech was to introduce a wholesome note of commonsense into 
current discussion on automation among political pundits of every hue. 

A similar comment applies, too, to a pleasingly aggressive speech on the 
. cure for inflation by Lord Grantchester during the same day. Emphasising 
that the increase by the Government òf the issue of banknotes and 
Treasury bills several times since 1952 had rendered inevitable a rise in 
prices, Lord Grantchester demanded that the Government should only 
spend what it raised in taxation or by loans on the market from willing 
subscribers. It should also restore the independence of the Bank of 
England and the right of every citizen to buy gold in the free market; this 
last was a very salutary check to inflation. Lord Grantchester thumped as 
he spoke in a manner reminiscent less of the Upper House than of his old- 
time electioneering in the Isle of Thanet. The practice of such a style for 
a brisk discourse on monetary policy delighted the delegates. 

They also liked the obvious sincerity and down-to-earth, perhaps rather 
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severely matter-of-fact, approach of Mr. Edwin Malindine, who is widely 
tipped as North Cornwall’s future M.P. and who was entrusted with the 
enviable task of moving two major resolutions on foreign affairs in one 
speech. The first was a general four-point resolution which couched in a 
bleak tabloid the ideas earlier presented by Sir Andrew McFadyean in more 
elegant literary form. (The idea of the tabloid was to help Fleet Street and 
conserve space.) The second was an Executive Emergency motion on 
Suez, condemning the unilateral action of the President of the Egyptian 
Republic, recording the Assembly’s dissatisfaction with the Eden 
Administration’s mishandling of the problem, noting with relief that it had 
now been referred to the United Nations, and urging freedom of navigation 
for all ships, including those of Israel. A Mid-Buckinghamshire amend- 
ment calling for control of the canal by a United Nations commission and 
for the application of a similar status to other international waterways was 
also carried, notwithstanding Mr. Malindine’s tactical resistance. The 
mover’s speech covered a good deal of territory. It included the case 
against the despatch of the Menzies mission with an ultimatum rather than 
with powers to negotiate, and the case for summoning the General 
Assembly under the 1950 Unity for Peace resolution. “I am not so much 
interested in who owns the canal,” proclaimed the speaker, “ as in its free 
use to all, including Israel.” 

In the general debate on the foreign affairs resolution as amended, Mr. 
John A. Baker, in a lively, lambasting, if somewhat irascible, mood, 
denounced the inadequacy of the financial resources allocated to overseas 
broadcasts to the Middle East. Sir Andrew McFadyean, chairman of the 
party’s Foreign Affairs Committee, who had arrived in Folkestone from 
the Liberal International Council at Stresa, took as his theme the clause 
in the resolution which pinpointed United Kingdom participation in a 
common market for Western Europe. Welcoming the better climate in 
other parties and the wider sympathy for the British Liberal view of 
Western unity, Sir Andrew commented, ‘“ All Continental Liberals are 
deeply persuaded that European unity is the key to nearly all their problems. 
. .. The negotiations taking place for the formation of a common market 
give us a new opportunity to aid Continental Liberals to help ourselves. 
If we do not act, in the long run the Continent will act on its own, and I 
cannot conceive our power to withstand the competition of a United Europe 
from which we stood absolutely apart.” This was also extremely relevant 
to the oft-amended resolution jointly sponsored by the National League 
of Young Liberals and the Union of University Liberal Societies which 
finally read as follows: ‘‘ This Assembly, recognising the urgent need 
within the Liberal Party for a realistic and well-defined approach to the 
question of Free ‘Trade, calls upon the Executive to set up a committee to 
restate Liberal policy upon this issue in the light of present-day economic 
demands with a view to implementing the principles of this policy in con- 
formity with the Preamble to the Constitution of the Liberal Party 
Organization.” J may perhaps be forgiven for suggesting that The Free 
Trader does precisely this six times a year. What was heartening in this 
context was the solid majority for the retention of the phrase, “ regardless 
of the tariffs imposed by any other State,” in a six-point Executive 
resolution on Monopolies, Restrictive Practices and Trade Barriers. An ’ 
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Executive spokesman duly pointed out that the clause constituted a central 
bastion of the Liberal case, that if it were abandoned there would be little 
to differentiate Liberal fiscal policy from that of Mr. Thormeycroft, Sir 
Hartley Shawcross or the Liberal National “ Hastings Group,” and that 
nothing could more strengthen the continental advocates of a European 
Free Trade Area than to expunge our nine or ten Protectionist laws from 
the United Kingdom Statute Book. He carried the day. 

No new policies emerged from Folkestone. ,Another challenge arose, 
however, from a Sevenoaks amendment to a Gillingham motion on retire- 
ment pensions. This advocated that pensions should be raised to sub- 
sistence level and tied to the cost-of-living index, and that the earnings rule 
should be scrapped. On behalf of the Executive, the present writer pro- 
nounced this to be good Beveridge, good Liberalism, social reform without 
a trace of anti-liberal economics. Here the Executive case was first, that 
the means test was costly and tended to discourage thrift by penalising the 
saver; secondly, that great hardship could afflict those too proud to seek 
help from the National Assistance Board; thirdly, that the earnings rule 
discouraged work and encouraged earlier retirement; and fourthly, that it 
was unfair that people who have paid the same contributions should be 
treated differently according to whether or not they retire. 

Three highlights ought to be recorded: a trim speech by Miss Heather 
Harvey on the colonial territories, the graceful diction, sturdy texture and 
youthful buoyancy of the Presidential Address by Mr. Leonard Behrens, 
and the five-point analysis of the winning issues by Mr. Frank Byers in an 
appeal which raised £5,099 (including Mr. Peter Ustinov’s famous 
“fiver.”) It was eminently fitting, too, that Mr. Clement Davies’ hour 
should have coincided with the news of the return of Seretse Khama to 
Bechuanaland, the renunciation of the Bamangwato chieftainship by both 
Seretse and Tshekedi, and their request to stand for election to a Council. 
For, as Pendennis of the Observer has justly remarked, “ The British 
politician who was most consistent in recommending this ‘ republican’ 
approach and who did far more than any other politician to help both the 
Khamas impartially was Mr. Clement Davies.” That was well said. 

DERYCK ABEL 


THE JEWS IN GERMANY: 1945-1956 


T the end of the world war, which was also Hitler’s war of 

extermination against the Jews of Europe, the Jewish community in 

Germany seemed to be utterly destroyed. When the Nazis came to 
power in 1933, it had numbered 520,000 members. Now only a few 
hundred German Jews survived in Germany. All the congregations had 
disappeared, the synagogues and Jewish institutions were burned to the 
ground, or turned to other uses. Even the Jewish cemeteries were 
desecrated. Yet there were in Germany some tens of thousands of Jews, 
gathered in the terrible concentration camps, Bergen-Belsen, Buchenwald, 
Dachau, etc. those places of horror and shame. They were the remainder 
of the millions of European Jewry who had been done to death; and they 
would themselves have been done to death had not the Allied armies 
liberated them in the nick of time. Some of them were German Jews or 
half-Jews, former members of the congregations: but most were Jews 
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of Poland and Eastern Europe, part of the millions displaced to be serfs 
in the Nazi war machine. Their numbers grew in 1946 and 1947, because 
the survivors of East European Jewry, who were liberated from the Soviet 
Union or from camps in the Soviet-occupied area, were not willing to 
remain in Poland and the other countries in which their families had been 
murdered. Their native country was not for them a patria. They made 
their way to the American and British Zones of Germany to await 
emigration overseas. For the great majority the initials “ D.P.” meant 
not only Displaced Persons but “‘ Destination Palestine.” 

Some, however, of the remnant, both of the German Jews and the dis- 
placed Jews, wished to remain in Germany. Jewish relief units from 
England and America, which were part of a vast organisation of voluntary 
societies, formed before the end of the war to help the military authorities 
and the special agency of the United Nations for Relief and Rehabilitation 
(UNRRA), sought to help re-establish the communities. They were the 
link with the British and the American authorities, and they provided the 
prayer-books and the ritual objects for worship, as well as material help, 
so that communal life might be revived. The Displaced Persons, indeed, 
had their own organisation or councils which manifested a strong sense 
of self-determination. Those councils have remained till today in what 
were the two Zones, and represent the restored communities in each. By 
1950, the mass of the Jews in the German camps had emigrated and found 
new homes. The infant State of Israel was ready to accept all who would’~ 
come, without any test of health or means. But there were some, maimed 
in body or mind, who were unable to face the hardships of the national 
home, and were not eligible for emigration to the countries of their choice. 
And there were others who had made their way back to Germany from 
remote havens of refuge from Hitler’s persecution, like Shanghai, and, 
having no homes, settled in the camps in which they could enjoy the 
maintenance paid to the victims of persecution. The last camp, indeed, 
in the British Zone, near Bremen, to which a few thousands had been 
removed from Belsen, was closed in 1950. One camp in the American 
Zone, Fohrenwald near Munich, lingered on till this year. It was then 
occupied by some 2,000 men, women and children, the hard core of the 
sick and the weak. They were supported partly by the Bavarian Govern- 
ment and partly by the big Jewish philanthropic agency of America, the 
Joint Distribution Committee. A model school was established in the camp 
for the 300 children, with partly Jewish, partly German, teachers. At last, 
after long negotiations, the members of the camp were distributed between 
the Jewish communities in Germany, to be supported by public funds and 
to await emigration, or to be absorbed. 

In Germany today the number of resident Jews who are members of the 
community is estimated at 25,000-30,000. The large majority are in the 
Western area and the Western sectors of Berlin. Since 1952, when the 
Communist campaign against Jews was stirred up in all the satellite 
countries, there was an exodus from the Eastern Democratic Republic to 
the Western Federal Republic, and particularly to the Western sectors of 
Berlin. The Jewish population in the old capital is by far the biggest, but 
still only a tiny fraction of the 200,000 who were there before the Hitler 
regime. The numbers are reckoned at 8,000, including those in the 
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Eastern sector; but it is believed that many are not registered in the 
community because they are not religious Jews. The community there, 
as elsewhere, is compounded of a remainder of the old residents and “a 
mixed multitude” from the Displaced Persons’ camps, who have found 
work and thrown in their lot with German Jewry. Till 1952, all the Jews 
of Berlin formed a single community; but a severance came when com- 
munications between East and West were interrupted, and the congregation 
in the Eastern sector has dwindled. A half-ruined big synagogue, the 
principal cemetery, and several of the old philanthropic institutions remain 
in that sector: and, strangely, the shops for the sale of kasher, that ‘is, 
ritually killed meat, which can be bought more cheaply than in the Western 
areas. The communal centre of Western Berlin is in one of the former 
synagogues by the Kurfuerstendamm. There the main synagogue, the 
offices of the Council, a hall for the youth and a kindergarten are con- 
centrated. The kindergarten was started by the Jewish Relief Unit from 
England in 1947, and is now directed by the community. It is admirably 
equipped, and is the pride of the Council. The infants learn Hebrew songs, 
and one of the three teachers comes from a township in Israel which was 
founded by Jews from Germany. 

Only 500 of the Jewish population in Western Berlin are children and 
young persons under the age of eighteen. Most of the youth have 
emigrated. There are, however, between thirty and forty students at the 
three universities of Berlin: the old Humboldt, which is in the Eastern 
sector, the Free University, which is a creation of the Ford foundation and 
is in the American sector, and the Technological University of Charlotten- 
burg, which is in the British sector. Several of the professors and lecturers 
are Jews; and a former Rector of the Free University is a Jew. Jews have 
resumed their place in academic life generally, and a number of Jewish 
professors and lecturers hold Chairs in other German universities. Several 
who were refugee scholars in England during the war, have returned to 
their—not so—alma mater. 

Jews are prominent in the law, both as judges and as advocates 
(Rechtsanwaelte). The vast business and apparatus of restitution and 
compensation for Nazi victims has attracted back to Germany from Israel, 
England and other countries, a number of former Jewish lawyers, and 
some of them occupy high positions. One notably is a German judge of 
the Supreme Restitution Court for Berlin, which comprises a Danish 
president, one English, one American, one French, and three German 
judges. This Jewish judge came from Israel; and several of the leading 
practitioners in restitution cases, as well as the legal officers of bodies 
established in Israel, England and America, to help the victims of Nazi 
persecution in those countries to recover their property and compensation, 
are also former German lawyers who had migrated to Palestine, England 
or America. 

The main interest, indeed, of Jews in the Western German Republic 
today is the restitution of property taken from them or their families in 
the Hitler persecution, and the compensation for the sufferings in the 
concentration camps, the broken careers and the spoilation. The original 
legislation about restitution of immovable property was enacted by the 
British, American and French military governments in their respective 
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Zones, and by the inter-Allied Council in Western Berlin. The Soviet 
military government did not enact a similar decree in their Zone because 
they were not concerned to restore private property. Thé Compensation 
Laws, on the other hand, were enacted originally by the Provinces, 
(Laender), of occupied Germany. But in accordance with the Convention 
of 1952 between the Western Allies and the Federal Republic for the 
Settlement of Matters Arising out of the War and the Occupation, the 
Federal Government enacted in the following year a general compensation 
law for the three Western Zones and Western Berlin. The Law was 
radically amended this year so as to enlarge its scope, and to cover the 
claims of former residents in the Eastern Zone and Eastern sector who 
had moved to the West or migrated. 

A vast legal and administrative machine has been set up to deal with 
the immense mass of claimants. Hundreds of tribunals are concerned only 
with restitution and compensation; and thousands of officials are employed 
in a special compensation office which has been established in each 
province. Though the process is often painfully slow, and means the 
denial of justice in hundreds of cases because the claimant dies before 
settlement, yet the awards of restitution and compensation amount already 
to billions, that is, thousands of millions, of marks; and they form a very 
important factor in the economic life of German Jews, both in and outside 
Germany. The budget of the Federal Republic for this fiscal year, starting 
in April, includes an item of 400 million marks for payments under the 
Compensation Law, and 150 million marks on account of monetary 
obligations of the former Reich. According to the Finance Minister, the 
1956 amendments to the Compensation Law will increase the total liability 
of the German Treasury from 44 billion marks to over 7 billion marks 
(£600 million sterling). These sums are additional to the global indemnities 
which are paid by the Federal Republic to the State of Israel as an act 
of atonement for the crimes committed against the Jews by the Nazi Govern- 
ment, and to help Israel in the absorption of 300,000 refugees from 
Germany and Austria. 

After Berlin the largest Jewish community is in Frankfurt, which was 
the centre of the former “American Zone, and consequently became the 
seat of the American Jewish philanthropic organisations concerned with 
the rehabilitation of German Jewry and restitution. A fine synagogue was 
restored by the Municipality; and, more fortunate than Berlin, the com- 
munity has a Rabbi who recently returned from England. Frankfurt has 
also the Central Office of the Joint Distribution Committee dealing with 
emigration; of the Jewish Agency dealing with remittances from Germany 
to Israel, and of a German Jewish welfare body dealing with those who 
need relief. The ties with Israel, where most of the survivors of the Hitler 
persecution are settled, are continuously strengthened. This year the Jews 
in Germany have collected about one quarter of a million marks—roughly 
$60,000—for Israel causes; and Christian organisations make their con- 
tribution, particularly to the fund for planting trees in Israel. Interest in 
Israel and in Jewish culture is strong in the German intelligentsia. One 
of the most popular authors in the bookshops is Professor Martin Buber, 
who before the world war left Frankfurt to be a professor at the Hebrew 


_ - University in Jerusalem. His books on Israel and the Jewish modern 
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mystics, the ‘‘ Hasidim,” are in great demand. Buber has received the 
Peace prize of the Hamburg Senate and the Order of Merit of the Federal 
Republic; and lectures by him in Germany have attracted crowded 
audiences. 

The revered spiritual leader of German Jewry during the Hitler 
persecution, Dr. Leo Baeck, now in his 83rd year, who survived the 
concentration camp of Theresienstadt and lives in England, has been 
acclaimed by all the Christian bodies in Germany. And he pays annual 
visits to the Jewish congregations. The University of Frankfurt, with the 
help of a generous Jewish family of the United States, has initiated courses 
of academic lectures on aspects of Jewish culture. The first two lecturers 
were Dr. Baeck and the Regius Professor of Civil Law at Oxford, who 
was formerly a German Jewish scholar. Jews have their place again in the 
artistic life of the theatre: it is significant that one of the outstanding 
operatic performances in Western Berlin is Verdi’s “ Naboucca,” which 
tells the story of Nebuchadnezzar’s capture of Jerusalem and destruction 
of the Temple, his subsequent madness, and his recognition of the God of 
Israel. The great moment in the opera is the chorus of the Jewish captives 
singing their lamentations by the Rivers of Babylon. The opera has been 
produced in Berlin by the famous director, Carl Ebert, who was an exile 
from Germany in England, and created the tradition of the Glyndebourne 
and Edinburgh Festivals. 

In the former British Zone the principal centre is at Dusseldorf, the 
birthplace of Heine. There the Central Council of the Congregations of 
North-Western Germany and the Jewish weekly paper, the ‘“ Allgemeine 
Wochen-Zeitung der Juden in Deutschland,” edited by another Karl Marx, 
have their offices. That paper has a high reputation, and boasts a con- 
siderable circulation outside Germany. 

In Cologne, which was also a town of the British Zone, the Israel 
Government maintains a large technical mission for implementing the 
agreement with the Federal Government for the payment of indemnities 
in kind. The members of the mission are concerned with the order and 
despatch to Israel of all manner of capital goods, as well as raw materials 
supplied by the German economy, to the value of $70-$90 million a year. 
They have diplomatic status, and their cars fly the flag of Israel. The 
economic relations between the two countries may lead, in time, to 
diplomatic relations. What ten years ago would have seemed impossible 
appears now to be probable. 

The Federal Government and the churches are alike concerned that there 
should be no revival of anti-Jewish feeling in Germany. A brotherhood 
movement, in which the President of the Federal Republic, Dr. Heuss, takes 
an active part, is concerned to check any sign of anti-Semitism or dis- 
crimination, and positively to seek opportunities for co-operation. Each 
year a week is devoted to meetings in many places to foster its ideas in 
the general population. Some years ago a neo-Nazi movement seemed 
to be rearing its ugly political head, and there were disturbing incidents of 
defacement of Jewish cemeteries. But the Party has made no progress, and 
today the many cemeteries of communities which have disappeared are 
protected by the State. The number of tiny communities, indeed, which 
have been revived, is remarkable. Not a few have less than the minimum 
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of ten members which is required by Jewish custom for public worship. 
The attachment of one or two residents to the town of their birth is reason 
enough for a congregation. The Jewish communities, big and small, are 
supported in part by the tax which they can levy again on their members, 
and in eee grants from the Jewish bodies which have recovered 
indemnities Germany for the unclaimed and heirless property of 
Hitler’s Jewish victims. The grave weakness of German Jewry is the 
absence of children in the smaller communities; and the question mark is 
whether the young generation in the larger places, which has been born and 
bred or educated in Germany, will stay and make its home there. The 
primacy of European Jewry has passed to England; but the German 
Jewish communities, which for two centuries were the principal home of 
Jewish scholarship and philosophy, may yet renew that tradition. 
NORMAN BENTWICH 


TWO ELDER STATESMEN 
U. LORD HALDANE 


ORLEY belonged to the nineteenth century, Haldang to the twentieth. 

His most striking characteristic was his amazing versatility: no other 

man of my time attained equal eminence in law, statesmanship and 
philosophy. Though he aroused antagonism at various stages of his career 
he outlived controversy, and old fòes joined with old friends in recognition of 
a great citizen. Since it had always been his ambition to apply ideas to life, a 
purely political or purely academic career would have failed to satisfy him, 
and he declined the offer of the Chair of Philosophy at Saint Andrews. 
Democracy without leadership, he used to say, is a mob, but leaders needed 
ideas. “ He does all the brainwork of the Liberal Party,” declared Asquith 
in 1900. He was a practical idealist, equally competent as a large-scale 
planner and a master of detail. The transfer of his political allegiance late in 
life from the Liberals to Labour, as he explained, was mainly due to the 
indifference of his old colleagues, above all Asquith himself, to the cause of 
popular education at a time when universal suffrage and the rise of the 
Labour Party rendered it more urgent than ever to “ educate our masters.” 
His oldest political friend, he declared, was not a man of much imagination; 
Lord Oxford, echoed Keynes, created nothing. After the war his old 
associates, in Haldane’s opinion, lacked both the energy and the originality 
to take a significant part in national reconstruction: the party had completed 
its task in the political sphere and was dying for lack of ideas. 

Haldane never cared much for Lloyd George whom he dismissed as an 
illiterate. with an unbalanced mind. His own special contribution was in 
the sphere of national education, particularly in regard to the creation of 
provincial universities and adult education. So strong was the sense of 
mission that the old crusader used to travel long distances to address meetings 
of no great size. Though Lady Violet Bonham Carter referred to him as 
Comrade Haldane he was no more and no less a Socialist after he changed his 
party label than before. He had long been in close contact with the Webbs 
whose minds were as fertile as his own. “ What bound us together,” noted 
Beatrice Webb in her journal, “ was our common faith in a deliberately 

organized society.” His help in the creation of the London School of 
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Economics was particularly appreciated. Though his friendship with 
Asquith cooled, his affection for Grey remained intact to the end. He enjoyed 
his chats with Baldwin, who used to stroll round from Downing Street to 
exchange ideas. Neither of them cared very much about party cries or party 
ties. Both believed in the common man and longed to give him every possible 
chance of securing what Aristotle called the good life. ‘‘ He is always cheer- 
ful,” declared his mother, “‘ never worries, and works incessantly.” In the 
words of A. G. Gardiner he seemed to go through life humming to himself. 

Since our disagreement over the South African War lay far behind us 
our principal bond was our interest in Germany, past and present, German 
literature and German philosophy, and he read all my writings on these 
subjects. He had made several visits to the Weimar country with Professor 
Hume Brown, author of the best English biography of Goethe to which he 
contributed a chapter after the author’s death on the Second Part of Faust. 
After the war he revisited Göttingen and invited some teachers to a good meal 
at his hotel at a time when food and money were scarce in a land of ruinous 
inflation. He enjoyed his trip and liked to hear my impressions whenever 
I crossed the Rhine. Both of us sympathized with the efforts of the Weimar 
Republic in very discouraging circumstances to operate a system of democracy 
for which the nation had shown little desire and for which it had been so 
imperfectly trained. Both of us devoured the biographies, autobiographies 
and diaries which poured from the German press, above all those relating to 
the Kaiser, Bülow, Bethmann, Tirpitz and other protagonists in the drama 
whom he had met. Though he had never accepted the legend that Germany 
had deliberately unleashed a struggle for the conquest of Europe and the 
world, he deplored the blind folly of the Flottenpolitik which drove England 
into the Franco-Russian camp, bringing Italy in her train. While William H 
had not the slightest desire for war with England or anyone else, that vain and 
ebullient potentate had no notion how to keep the peace. The “ Haldane 
Mission ” of 1912 convinced him that Bethmann was as anxious as Grey to 
avoid a clash, but also that the high-minded Chancellor was not master in his 
own house since Tirpitz possessed the ear of their master. In the best 
organized of European states, he used to say, there was anarchy at the top. 
The more he learned about the Kaiser the less he admired him. When I lent 
him Count Zedlitz book Twelve Years at the Kaiser’s Court he commented 
that he had never fully realised how superficial he was. “ What an Emperor 
and what a Government! No wonder that both ended in colossal disaster.” 
He deplored the total break in personal relations between the grandsons of 
Queen Victoria and would have welcomed a message of sympathy from 
Buckingham Palace when the ailing Empress passed away. It was fortunate 
that he died in the belief that German democracy had come to stay.and that 
the sinister shadow of Hitler did not fall across his closing years. Delighted 
to welcome German scholars to his home, he was disappointed that Tröltsch, 
one of the finest intellects in Europe, died on the eve of a visit which he had 
helped to arrange. Always ready to devote time and thought to the needs of 
German friends who had fallen on evil days, he was particularly incensed by 
. the hardships inflicted on innocent aliens through the confiscation of their 
property as one method of securing reparations, leaving the German Govern- 
ment to indemnify the sufferers if so inclined. - 

Haldane’s interest in philosophy remained as keen as in his student days at 
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Edinburgh and Göttingen. He was the only statesman of his time except 
Balfour to deliver Gifford Lectures, and The Pathway to Reality was the most 
comprehensive of his books. Wells, though no authority on philosophy, 
compared the book, which he had certainly not studied, to a big soap bubble. 
Among contemporary thinkers Haldane chiefly admired Whitehead. Unlike 
most professional philosophers he had some knowledge of science, and he 
attempted to relate the discoveries of Einstein to his own Hegelian creed. 
The remarkable success of The Reign of Relativity, published in 1922, gave 
him keen pleasure, and his acquaintance with the great physicist was one of the 
delights of his closing years. His third large work The Philosophy of Humanism, 
and the little book Human Experience designed for the general reader, 
summarized his message and were widely read. A still briefer outline of his 
creed appeared with the title Affirmations a few months before his death in 
1928 at the age of seventy-six. Though he regarded the Christian and all 
other creeds merely as guesses at truth, he enjoyed the society of divines such 
as his fellow Scots Archbishop Davidson and Archbishop Lang, the two 
scholarly Deans Rashdall and Inge, and the Unitarian Dr. J acks, editor of the 
Hibbert Journal. : 

Haldane accepted with alacrity the invitation to become President of the 
English Goethe Society. Founded in 1886 under the auspices of Max 
Muller, its first President, it had continued its activities under his successors 
Edward Dowden and Sir Adolphus Ward till its voice was silenced by the roar 
of the guns in 1914. On the death of our third President in 1924 Professor 
J. G. Robertson, the-doyen of British Germanists, felt that the passions of the 
conflict had cooled sufficiently to resume our activities, since even Germano- 
phobes could scarcely quarrel with the most cosmopolitan of sages. I had 
the pleasure-of publishing his inaugural address on Goethe and Modern 
Thought in the Contemporary Review. On one occasion he presided at a 
lecture delivered in German and commented on it in the tongue he had learned 
at Gottingen fifty years before. In Goethe he found the universal outlook, 
the broad humanity, and the wealth of ideas which he so greatly prized. 

No one who knew Haldane intimately could fail to realize the warmth of his 
affections. To his wonderful old mother.he wrote every evening of his busy 
life. A picture of her lying in bed as she approached her centenary hung over 
his mantlepiece, and his contribution to the memorial volume entitled 
Charlotte Elizabeth Haldane enshrines a unique relationship. To his sister 
Elizabeth, the biographer of Descartes, who kept house for him after their 
mother’s death, he was closely bound by their common interest in philosophy. 
In his last address to students he advised them to read the Gospel of St. 
John and Plato’s story of the trial and death of Socrates, breathing the spirit 
of love and tolerance which should guide them through life. The last time I 
visited him, a few days before he travelled north to the beloved family home at 
Cloan to die, he produced a volume of Browning and read me some of his 
favourite poems. I paid my tribute in the Contemporary Review. He had 
fulfilled himself, and that alone is happiness. He had won some of the richest 
prizes of life, not merely fame and fortune but admiration and love. The 
hardest blow of his career—the sudden and unexplained breaking off of his 
efigagement one month before the wedding day—increased his sympathy with 
suffering in every form. “He longed to help anyone in trouble,” testifies 
Lady Horner, his closest friend outside the family. He was the first to visit 
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Oscar Wilde in prison and procured him books to read. His heart was as 
large as his head, and he was as generous with his purse as with his time. 
His posthumous Autobiography summarizes an honourable and fruitful 
career. Goethe, declared Matthew Arnold in a memorable phrase, saw life 
steadily and saw it whole. That was also the ideal and in large measure the 
achievement of Richard Burdon Haldane. G. P. GoocH 


CONTEMPORARY FRENCH LITERATURE 


NE interesting aspect of the human situation in some post-war novels 

and plays is man’s aggressive individualism. He has become a rebel 

who seems to say “ No ” out of a need to affirm his individuality in the 
face of systems and ideologies which threaten to overwhelm and destroy him. 
Thus French critics often refer to the “ non-catégorique ” of modern fictional 
and dramatic characters. Throughout the history of literature there has 
always been revolt, both on the part of writers and the characters they create. 
. The romantic upsurges at the beginning and end of the 19th century are 
impressive examples of this phenomenon. Sometimes such revolt springs from 
a desire.for escape, or for sublimation of the self on a higher plane than a 
given environment affords; sometimes it is an expression of the philosophy 
of the period that is, a so-called metaphysical revolt. The Romantics, for 
example, escaped into the colourful past or trailed their nostalgia through 
distant and exotic lands. Or they expressed their ego in intensely emotional 
and personal poetry. In the ’thirtes and in the fin de siécle period, writers 
flaunted a fine indifference to daily living; in fact, life in an unsympathetic, 
emotional and spiritual climate was not to be endured. “ Live?” says Axel 
scornfully, “ Our servants will do that for us.”* 

Earlier in the century some of Gide’s characters said “ No ” to happiness 
or to conventional living; Alissa of La Porte Etroite is an example of this non- 
acceptance of what passes for earthly happiness. Also Gide’s Oedipe 
showed himself to be one of the first revoltees of our age when he said: 
“ A God is guiding you, Oedipus, and there aren’t two like you.” The Chorus 
replies: “ We, the Chorus, whose particular function in this place is to repre- 
sent the opinion of the majority, declare ourselves surprised and grieved by 
the profession of so aggressive an individualism.” t During and after the 
Second World War, life in Europe obviously became so intolerable that men 
cried out in defiance of it. “Les hommes meurent et ils ne sont pas heureux,” 
is the tragic cry of Camus’ Caligula. This voice of revolt is perhaps more 
poignant in drama than in the novel, and the quality of rebellion varies with 
different authors. With some it is romantic, with others more intellectual. 
In Anouilh’s plays revolt assumes the form of a romantic escape from the 
ugliness and compromise of life, the “ sale bonheur.” Thus Orpheus voices 
this disgust for life when he says to Eurydice: g 

“Death is beautiful. Only death offers love its true climax. 

You heard your father speaking about life just now. Grotesque, 

wasn’t it, lamentable? Well, that was life. That buffoonery, 

that futile melodrama, is life. . . . Yes, that heaviness, that 

play-acting is truly it... .” R 
* Axel—Villiers de l'Isle-Adam. 


André Gide: Oedipus and Theseus (translation): Secker and Warburg, p. 10. 
J. Anouilh: Eurydice. 
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One after another, Anouilh’s heroes and heroines repeat their defiant “ Non.” 
Eurydice, “ La Sauvage ” and most of all Antigone, who says to Creon: 
“ Je suis là pour vous dire ‘ non’ et pour mourir.” Antigone is the individual 
in revolt against a society whose codes are incarnated in Creon, the symbol of 
authority. 

There is reflected in these attitudes a desperate revolt of the individual 
against the conditions of life in our time. In Sartre’s Les Chemins de la 
Liberté it is Mathieu who refuses to sacrifice his individuality, either for 
personal or political reasons.* Or it is Orestes who in Les Mouches 
symbolizes the state of revolt when he throws in the face of Jupiter his 
defiant: “Je suis ma liberté! A peine m’as-tu créé que j’ai cessé de t’appartenir.” t 
Here, as with Camus, revolt takes on a metaphysical complexion, but with 
Sartre it seems to lead only to despair. It is important to attempt to view 
mankind with intellectual honesty, and legitimate to start one’s meditation 
with the tabula rasa of the Existentialists, but the essential tenet of Sartre’s 
philosophy; “ man is free but free only if he chooses,” fails to take into 
account the physiological, psychological and environmental limitations of - 
man. Few people are sufficiently free of these limitations to make a given 
choice, hence the ideal man Sartre would present is an archetype. He claims 
that by conferring on man this autonomy atheistic existentialism gives him a 
greater dignity than he possesses within the Christian code of ethics. Do his 
characters, however, bear the stamp of this dignity? And what happens to 
Orestes after the act of liberation? There, I think, is the rub. Men have, 
after all, to live and they need reasons for hope to help them to face the future. 
The question of suicide posed by Camus is a fairly academic one, and not 
relevant to the mass of individuals. 

What, precisely, is man to do with his liberty after the overthrow of the 
Gods? Camus, perhaps, provides the most acceptable answer to this crucial 
question. He preaches the lesson that man should seek happiness without the 
aid of a supernatural being. So Caligula overthrows the idols and shouts to 
the heavens the downfall of the Gods. But with Camus the liberating act is 
only the beginning, and the end of the Gods does not imply that any rule of 
conduct is permissible. There is still a barrier before which the reason of man 
says “ Halt!’ Caligula scorns men and his revolt ends in a terrible grimace; ~ 
he seems to personify, therefore, the temptation towards anarchy that all 
free men must overcome in order to attain to the true state of man. Since his 
literary début Camus’ name has been associated with two complementary 
themes, that of the Absurd, treated in Le Mythe de Sisyphe, and that of 
Revolt. He analyses the ideological position of modern man in a recent 
and profound study called L’ Homme révolte, which is an attempt to answer 
our problems both spiritual and worldly, and in particular the problem of a 
generation which finds no solid religious base on which to build or even by 
which to explain its existence. Having reflected profoundly on the events of 
history, Camus has worked out a very acceptable theory of rebellion. In his 
view the concept of revolution seems only to assume a precise meaning 
within the confines of Western thought. Where absolute equality or very 
* Eh bien! tu vois: je ne peux pas m’engager, je n'ai pas assez de raisons pour ça. Je rale 

comme vous, contre les mêmes gens, contre les mêmes choses, mais pas assez. Je n'y 

peux rien. Si je me mettais à défiler en levant le poing et en chantant. l Internationale et 

si je mo déclarais satisfait avec ça, je me mentirais. 
t J.-P. Sartre: Les Mouches Act, IL, Sc. 2. 
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great inequality exist there can be no revolution. Only two possible worlds 
can exist for the human mind—the sacrosanct (or the world of grace) and the 
rebel world. Rebellion is the act of an educated man who is aware of his 
rights; a man who is on the point of accepting or rejecting the sacrosanct 
society, the decision being preceded by soul-seeking and conflict. “Rebellion 
is one of man’s essential dimensions,” says Camus, “ but it must respect the 
limits that it discovers in itself, otherwise it develops into crime and,becomes 
either tyranny or servitude.” 

Either man accepts the absurdity of existence or else he revolts against this 
absurdity. His dignity as a man makes the duty to rebel an imperative one, 
but “ sans générosité, sans amour, la révolte west rien.” This rebellion can be 
conducted only in the name of humanity, for “ Quand la révolution au nom 
de la puissance et de l’histoire devient cette mécanique meutriére et démesurée, 
une nouvelle révolte devient sacrée au nom de la mesure et de la vie. Nous 
sommes à cette extrémité.” Because of his sincere humanity Camus inspires 
the reader with confidence and respect. Basically, I suppose, one could say 
* that like all the greatest writers of France he believes in the “ primauté de 
Pesprit ” and in la RAISON. But this is a faith that had to be reaffirmed 
after a period of mass murder and unprecedented violence. - Camus’ 
characters are “ thesis’ types, their main function being to illustrate his 
philosophy; their behaviour is too consistent to be really human. 
Meursault, the “hero” of L’Etranger, represents man in the state of realiza- 
tion of the “ absurdity ” of life. Devoid of any sense of social values, he is the 
complete nihilist and not one of his actions betrays a constructive purpose. 
Already at the beginning of the book, Meursault shocks the respectability of 
his acquaintances by failing to observe the proprieties at the death and burial 
of his mother. He later kills an Arab without apparent reason (the only one 
he could give during the trial was: “c’était à cause du soleil ”)3 he is im- 
prisoned and stands trial. The most interesting part of the book is that which 
describes the mental life of Meursault during his imprisonment and trial, 
his reactions to which make absorbing reading. He finds it hard to under- 
stand why the judge should insist on his “‘ unnatural ” attitude to his mother 
more than on the actual crime. The whole procedure is to him an example of 
“ Pabsurde ” (the illogical). At the end of the trial, the judge concluded his 
summing up with the words “ Phorreur que je ressens devant un visage 
d'homme où je ne lis rien que de monstrueux.”* Meursault, astonished by 
the vehemence of the judge, reacted thus to his words: “ abominable forfait ”: 
“ sans doute je ne pouvais pas m’empé&cher de reconnaître qu’il avait raison. 
Je ne regrettais pas beaucoup mon acte. Mais tant d’acharnement m’étonnait. 
J’aurais voulu essayer de lui répliquer cordialement, presque avec affection, 
que je n’avais jamais pu regretter vraiment quelquechose. J'étais toujours 
pris par ce qui allait arriver par aujourd’hui ou par demain.” t And later he 
says of the judge: “ i/ a déclaré que je n'avais rien à faire avec une société dont 
je méconnaissais les reglés les plus essentielles.” 

These are the clearest statements of Meursault’s anti-social attitude 
(incidentally the title of the English translation The Outsider, is excellent). 
Meursault represents the first stage of “ passive” revolt against society; he 
fas unconsciously rejected the values of those around him, and it needs the 
* Camus: L’ Etranger. 

+ Camus: L’Etranger. . 
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attempt of the prison chaplain to reimpose these values to force him into a 
state of open revolt. Camus seems to underline the fact that Meursault’s 
revolt is not a revolt in the name of humanity, but is purely individual and 
therefore sterile. A later novel, La Peste (1947), has for its theme the solid- 
arity of man against the forces of evil, symbolized by “ Ja peste.” Here, man 
revolts in the name of humanity; in fact, his revolt comes very close to the 
Christian concept of charity. Tarrou, like Meursault, faces death from the 
plague, clear in the knowledge that he stands alone, having resolutely thrust 
aside all the usual comforting props—‘ Je veux faire une bonne fin,” he says 
simply, and after his death, his friend Rieux decides to write the account of the 
plague “pour dire simplement ce qu’on apprend au milieu des fiéaux, 
qu il y a dans les hommes plus de choses à admirer que de choses à mépriser.”’* 
I find in Robert de Luppé’s Albert Camus a somewhat similar idea of the 
difference between the revolt of /’Etranger and that of la Peste. He says: 
“ Ainsi, la révolte de /a Peste diffère de celle de ’Etranger ou du Mythe de 
Sisyphe; elle est moins une défense lucide au service d’un moment de lumiére 
qu’une réaction aggressive, moins le maintien à distance de tous les mécanismes ' 
du sommeil qu’un mouvement instinctif pour rejeter une oppression scandal- 
euse.t Camus’ profession of faith seems to me to be contained in the 
following statement from his Lettres à un ami allemand: “ Je continue a croire 
que ce monde n’a pas de sens supérieur. Mais je sais que quelque chose en lui 
a du sens, et c'est Phomme, parce qu’il est seul à exiger d’en avoir. Ce 
monde à du moins la vérité de l’homme, et notre tâche est de lui donner des 
raisons contre le destin lui-même. Qwest ce que sauver Phomme. ... 
C’est donner ses chances à la justice qu’il est seul à concevoir.” t 

Many factors contribute to the making of a literary revolt, among them 
perhaps the writer’s reaction to the Marxist doctrine of subordination to the 
State; but all revolts have their positive aspect. Even the despair of M. 
Anouilh is a despair that is near to hope, because it springs from a belief in the 
beauty of life and the importance of man’s destiny. Is this then a new Ideal- 
ism that we are witnessing, an Idealism purged of all falsity because it has been 
tested in the crucible of two World Wars? Two facts at least emerge from a 
study of the rebels of contemporary French literature: many of them are the 
mouthpieces of a new philosophy of man and the universe, and their creators 
quite frankly use them for this purpose; they are clear-sighted and stand 
untrammelled by existing moral and social values on the threshold of a new age. 
‘University of Hobart, Tasmania JEAN C. BATT 
* Camus: La Peste, Gallimard. 


Robert de Luppé: Albert: Camus. Les Editions du temps présent. p. 93. 
A. Camus: Lettres à un ami allemand. 


NATURE STUDY IN CYPRUS 
YPRUS has been prominent in the news as an island of trouble and 
terror, where we hear of Britons as soldiers and policemen, and of 
islanders in conflict. Of course there is another side to the picture of 
Cyprus, a pleasant and somewhat Palestinian island, of farmers, fishermen 
and Englishmen (either soldiers or civil servants) pursuing their typically 
English hobbies of hunting, shooting and fishing. In modern times the 
hunting became less and the natural history increased; for wherever the 
British colonist or administrator has brought his influence to bear upon a 
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land, he has left amongst his conscipicuous contributions, in addition to 
agricultural and industrial development, educational and social advancement, 
a considerable knowledge of the country’s wild life. Egyptian, Indian, 
Malayan, Israeli and Chinese natural history all owe much of their founda- 
tion to the recreational interests of the British occupation. Cyprus has 
proved an equally fertile ground for these disciples of Gilbert White. 

Historians are apt to dismiss the Englishman’s love of nature study in 
terms of trout-fishing and studying bird migration. True, Cyprus is well 
placed for the student of migration. The annual spring and autumn passage of 
birds between Africa and northern Europe adds a welcome recreation for the 
serviceman and the civil servant. Mr. G. F. Wilson of the Secretariat in 
Nicosia produced a check-list of 297 birds observed on the island a few 
years ago. Of these, forty were resident nesters and a further eighteen summer 
visitors which nested on the island. Here nest familiar birds like raven, grey 
crow, jackdaw, jay and magpie, goldfinch, wren, great tit and coal tit, though 

- not always exactly the same variety as at home. It is inappropriate to list here 
the rich variety of wading birds which visit the island on passage-migration, 
especially in autumn, or the numerous warblers which come in summer. 
There is, of course, a typically Mediterranean birdlife, but it has its special 
interests, especially amongst the Troodos mountains, and many of these 
interests were disclosed before the British administration began by British or 
other naturalists. More than half-a-dozen of its birds have been separated 
into Cypriot varieties often because of their darker plumage than the normal 
birds. More than fifty years ago the jay of the Troodos mountains gained this 
distinction because of its slightly darker plumage and its smaller, stronger 
beak than the bird in Britain; but the natives who shoot and eat it have no 
such interests. In the same mountains dwells the very tame Cyprian coal tit 
which was distinguished in 1888 after more than two hundred “specimens” 
had been collected. Unlike the English coal tit it does not usually wander 
down from the high mountain woods to the town gardens. The Cypriot 
wren, distinguished in 1903 by its darker feathers and its rather longer beak, 
also keeps to the Troodos heights. The Troodos pine-trees are the haunts of 
the short-toed tree-creeper, distinguished by the added name dorotheae 
because it was first noted as a darker bird than the Continental form by 
Miss Dorothea Bate, the British geologist, in 1901, and of the Guillemard’s 
crossbill, a fairly common bird of stouter bill and darker feathers than the 
typical crossbill in England in 1956. The other Cyprian novelty is not confined 
to the Troodos mountains, although its distinctive feature is also a darker 
plumage. It is the Cyprian Scops’ owl, a variety of a little, eared owl common 
on the Continent. This was discovered by Madarasz in 1889. 

Not every visitor to the colony has come with the gun of the museum 
collector hunting for “ skins.” The sportman’s gun has found the hares and 
the gamebirds around Paphos and the woodcock when they first arrive in the 
Carpass mountains of the north, much to his liking. The red-legged Grecian 
partridge and the francolin are the only native game birds. The handsome 
and tasty francolin—the “ speckled bird ” of the Bible—has, as in Palestine, 
almost been exterminated because of the ease with which it is approached and 
shot, whereas the Grecian partridge abounds, finding the dry, stony hills its 
ideal haunts. In 1938 Hey’s sand partridge, a pale desert bird common in the 
Palestinian deserts, was successfully introduced to Cyprus. With native 
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beaters, bags of sixty to even 100 partridges have been shot in the regions of 
Limassol and Famagusta, with the occasional woodcock thrown in. In 
autumn and early winter large flocks of quail invade the island on their way to 
Egypt, while the marshy places attract sportsmen in pursuit of snipe, 
including great snipe and jack snipe and such wildfowl on the Kouklia 
reservoir, the lakes at Larnaca and Limassol and the Syrianochori marshes as 
mallard, teal, and wigeon, well known on the duck-shoots in England. 
Pintail, shoveler, and most other British wild duck visit the island in that 
season, but the prospects of the fowler bagging a goose are few although in 
hard winters an occasional flight of whitefronts, and rarer still, some grey 
lags, have reached the island—sometimes too bean goose and brent goose. 
But geese are very rare. ‘Wood-pigeons are much more frequently met with 
in the forests in winter than they are in Palestine, and plover, green and golden, 
visit the marshes. Although the British gun nearly exterminated the francolin 
in Cyprus, the number of bird-watchers has greatly increased in the past 
decade or so, as it has in England. In an island where the thieving crow is the 
grey kind, at every village; where the village sparrows are the paler-cheeked | 
Biblical house-sparrow, as in Palestine, and the cliffs and harbours belong to 
the Mediterranean herring-gulls : (as numerous as their relatives at 
Llandudno), the bird-watcher has found Cyprus much to his liking. In 
spring the gulls sojourn to the Klides Islands, to nest. As in Palestine and 
other Mediterranean lands, it is the large crested lark which abounds on the 
dusty fields and plains, a far less pleasant and less vociferous songbird than 
the common kind. Imperial and dark-winged Bonelli’s eagles nest on the 
crags around the mountains of Buffavente and St. Hilarion, and no dead goat 
can lie long without attracting the vultures. 

Summer brings to the mulberry trees the “ golden bird,” the oriole, and to 
orchards an almost rainbow-coloured bird, the bee-eater. Further colour is 
added to the land by the arrival of the blue-winged roller, the torquoise- 
colour of the kingfisher, the blue rock-thrush and the black-headed bunting, 
a mostly buttercup-yellow bird. Cyprus then becomes an island of shrikes, 
swallows, flycatchers and many warblers, with the nightingales singing so 
much that a valley near Lapithos has been named after them. Winter is 
never a dull season for the bird-watcher and then it is that starlings come to 
roost in the eucalyptus trees at Nicosia, where ten years ago they were as 
common at night as their relatives in Trafalgar Square. Harriers, pelicans, 
the rare flamingo, a few robins and, if the winter is cold enough, an odd 
fieldfare or redwing are further attractions for the man who does not carry a 
gun like Master Page (in the Merry Wives of Windsor) when he goes a- 
birding. In between these seasons there are the migrations of cranes, and 
storks,*the voice of the passing cuckoo, and around the lakes the occasional 
sight of a glossy ibis and many another scarce visitor to Britain. 

One of the first things to happen when British influence is removed from a 
country is an immediate disappearance of bird protection, and either from the 
hunt for flesh and feathers, or the mere lust of the hunter, rare birds become 
rarer and game seasons are ignored. In Cyprus the British limited the shoot- 
ing season to four months, from September 11th to January 20th; but it 
becomes increasingly difficult to enforce, particularly with so many guns on 
the island. In compensation for the depredation of guns upon the beautiful 
francolin, bird-reserves were established to encourage the increase of this 
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game bird near Famagusta, Limasol and Paphos. Like the Syrians, the 
Cypriot natives shoot most song birds, even jays, in their orchards, to 
augment their slender meat “ rations,” and by heart they are keen poachers 
and equally keen to catch and cage the colourful songbirds like the goldfinch. 

In fifteen years’ bird-watching from their garden close to the walls of 
Nicosia, Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Morris recognised forty-two interesting birds, a 
welcome recreation from Mr. Morris’ duties as a Government entomologist. 
Annually the grey crow nested in the eucalyptus tree and the jackdaw had to 
be discouraged from occupying the roof of the house where swift and swallow 
bred. The only pied kingfisher known on the island helped itself to the gold- 
fish in the garden lily-tank, which were also the interest of the common king- 
fisher. The robin which arrived in October and left in March was a regular 
winter visitor to the garden. There the nightingale might croak a few notes 
as it rested on passage-migration. The lily-tank also attracted the grey wag- 
tail in winter, when the small berries on the Persian lilac tree were a lure for 
the blackcap and the song thrush. The interest of the Briton has not been 
confined to the birdlife. In a land where patience is asked of the English 
visitor not previously called upon to defy all the weapons of the insect host 
and the itinerent bands of crickets and grasshoppers and other lesser musicians 
of Nature fiercely clashing their cymbals and stridently playing the piccolo 
ini his ear all day, it is welcome to see the other insects which rival the birds 
and the flowers in the beauty of their colours. Butterflies in the sunshine 
after the first rush of winter and spring flowers bring welcome colour to the 
drying landscape. To see the asiatic form of the large swallow-tail daily on 
the wing throughout the summer and the long-tailed blues flitting about the 
beanfields, is indeed an early treat to the English visitor, while the abundance 
of such uncommon English butterflies as the clouded yellow, the wood-white, 
the Lulworth skipper and the large copper adds to the pleasures of such an 
interest. Cyprus hasn’t very many more butterflies than Britain, only they are 
mostly more numerous, excepting for a few rarities like the Cyprian zerynthia 
which is on the wing in the Kyrenian pass in March, and in the Troodos hills 
a charmingly named butterfly, the Dryas pandora, or the “ All the Gifts 
Fritillary.” 

More’ staid visitors than the servicemen have interested themselves in 
Cyprus’s wild flowers. Indeed, a few years before the war, the Alpine 
-Garden Society visited the island under the guidance of Dr. Roger Smith, 
when England was still in the grip of winter, in order to see something of the 
spring flora. They landed amongst the palms and eucalyptus trees of Larnaka 
Bay, and for a fortnight drove in a fleet of comfortable cars amongst the 
orange and olive groves, by the carob trees and the pines, and over the lime- 
stone hills. Where St. Paul and St. Mark landed at Salamis they found fennel 
and mimosa conquering the desolate sand-dunes. Through banks of wild 
cyclamens and masses of the rich red Anemone coronaria, ancestors of our 
garden plants, they travelled through Karpas to the tip of Cyprus’s tail, at 
Cape Andreas where the short sea turf was starred with Romulaes and yellow 
stars of Bethlehem. From the steep valley at Halefka they climbéd the forest 
to see its hosts of wild orchids named after bee, fly, man and spider. Thence 
to the harbour of St. Hilarion to see the Florentine iris and the little blue 
fleur-de-lis, and from the Kyrenian coast to turn away from the sea through 
the little pass to Myrton, with lots of bee and fly-orchids, white garlics and 
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stars-of-Bethlehem, deep blue anchusas, hairy echiums and wild sages, and the 
island’s own very attractive gromwell, Lithospermum fruiticosum. Above the 
sweet-smelling orange plantations of Lefka, the lovely valley towards 
Pedoulas had its attractions in sweet violets and little cyclamens, and above the 
steep vineyards paeonies flowered near the top of the valley. All this was at 
the end of February and early in March, with the land just recovered from 
winter snows. Troodos was still under snow (it is seldom visited before May) 
while the rocksides at Platres were purple with arabis. This, then, is Cyprus 
seen through other spectacles than those of the terror-news reporter. From 
the fertile plain over the bare, limestone hills sloping down to the sea, or up 
the chain of mountains with Mount Troodos lifting its head highest of all, 
over 5,000 feet, birds, butterflies and wild flowers afford a welcome change and 
mental relaxation so seldom pursued by the Cypriot. Eric Harpy 


FRIEDRICH GENTZ ON REVOLUTIONS 

little book forgotten for a century and a half, Gentz’s Origin and 
Principles of the American Revolution, compared with the Origin and ` 
Principles of the French Revolution, has recently been reprinted in the 
United States. For the revolutions of our own century have given it 
renewed meaning. In the first year of the nineteenth century John Quincy 
Adams, only thirty-three years old, was Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
United States to Prussia. Adams educated himself the whole of his life; 
and, perfecting his German during his residence at Berlin, he translated 
from the Berlin Historisches Journal (April and May, 1800) a long article 
on the French and American Revolutions by Friedrich Gentz, a rising 
Prussian man of letters, three years older than the precocious Adams. 
Gentz was the founder, editor, and sole contributor to this remarkable 
magazine of ideas. These were men of mark: Adams would become 
President of the United States, and Gentz, with Metternich, the architect of 
European conservatism. “It cannot but afford a gratification to every 
American attached to his country,” Adams wrote to Gentz, “ to see its 
revolution so ably vindicated from the imputation of having originated, 

or been conducted upon the same principles, as that of France.” 
Gentz had studied under Kant; but Burke’s Reflections had converted 
the young man to conservative principles, and, abhorring the theories and 
consequences of the French Revolution, he had translated the Reflections 
into German, thus exerting his first influence upon European politics and 
making his reputation. Like Gentz, the younger Adams had been pro- 
foundly influenced by Burke; and though he tried to act the role of arbiter 
between Burke and Paine, Adams really was persuaded by all Burke’s 
principal arguments. His Letters of Publicola, published in 1791, had 
demolished Paine*s Rights of Man and had cudgelled the French revolu- 
tionaries, enraging Jefferson. The Americans, young Adams had written, 
had not fallen into the pit of radical abstract doctrine: ‘‘ Happy, thrice 
happy the people of America, whose gentleness of manners and habits 
of virtue are still sufficient to reconcile the enjoyment of their natural rights 
with the peace and tranquillity of their country; whose principles of 
religious liberty did not result from an indiscriminate contempt of all 
religion whatever, and whose equal representation in their legislative 
councils was founded upon an equality really existing among them, and 
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not upon the meta-physical speculations of fanciful politicians, vainly 
contending against the unalterable course of events and the established 
order of nature.” 

Thus Adams was of one mind with Gentz, and saw in Gentz’s essay 
the most succinct and forceful contrast between the moderate polity of 
the American colonies, founded upon a respect for prescriptive rights and 
custom, and the levelling theories of French radicalism. Only the word 
“Republic” was common to the two new dominations, Adams perceived; 
and the French Republic already had ceased to contain any element of 
true representative government. Adams’ translation of Gentz was published 
anonymously at Philadelphia in the same year, and was not reprinted until 
_ 1955. This little book has Adams’ style strongly imprinted upon it in 
. + translation; but in thought and structure Gentz’s writing bears the mark 

“of: Burke’s Reflections and Schiller’s Thirty Years’ War—books which, by 
a curious coincidence, incalculably influenced both Gentz and the present 


‘r,2.editor in their early years. The folly of true and thoroughgoing revolution 


—which the American War of Independence was not—was the great theme 
of Gentz’s thought and action from 1791 until the end of his life. In 1827, 
defending his career against the strictures of a woman he loved, he 
summarized with a high sincerity the principles that had moved him: “I 
made my choice in my twenty-fifth year. Fascinated before that by the 
new German philosophy and also, no doubt, by some supposedly new 
disclosures in the field of political science, which in those days, however, 
was still very unfamiliar to me, I recognized my mission clearly and 
distinctly with the outbreak of the French Revolution. At first I felt, and 
later knew, that by virtue of the talents and abilities that nature had reposed 
in me I had been called as a champion of the established, and a foe to 
innovations. Neither my station in life, my circumstances and expectations 
at the time, my manner of living, nor any sort of inborn or acquired 
prejudice, nor any wordly interest, determined this choice. All my earlier 
political articles were written at a time when, wholly confined to reading 
and study, I had not the slightest connection with any important political 
figure, either within or without the country where I lived. That some of 
these articles should have made my name familiar in higher circles was 
only natural.” 

By the power of his pen the obscure Gentz rose to be the associate of 
kings and the designer of the Concert of Europe. In the end he did not 
prevail against the titanic powers of revolution, but he chose, like Cato 
at Utica, to defy destiny for the sake of truth. “I have always been 
conscious that despite the majesty and power of my superiors, despite all 
the lonely victories that we achieved, the spirit of the age would prove 
mightier in the end than we; that thoroughly as I have despised the press 
for its extravagances, it would not lose its dread ascendancy over all our 
wisdom; and that guile, no more than force, would be able to stay the 
great wheel of time, as you have written with equal truth and beauty. But 
that was no reason for me not to carry out the task faithfully and 
persistently, once it had fallen to me; only an unworthy soldier deserts 
his flag when fate seems inimical, and I have enough pride to say to myself 
in darker moments, Victrix causa diis placuit, sed victa Catoni.” Yet the 
battle is not always to the strong; and as the dead Cato in some sense 
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conquered Caesar, so Gentz’s ideas have had their vindication in the 
twentieth century. The dominant liberal school of nineteenth-century 
historians embraced the view that the French Revolution had been a noble 
and irrevocable stride forward toward a universal domination of peace 
and enlightenment and brotherhood, and they confounded the American 
and French revolutions as virtually identical manifestations of the same 
progressive movement. Even Gladstone, who read Burke through and 
through, concluded that Burke and his school had been utterly mistaken 
about the nature of the French Revolution. The Napoleonic interlude, the 
liberals maintained, had been only a passing reaction against the forces of 
charity and light which found their expression in French Revolutionary 
doctrines. It required the catastrophes of the twentieth century, and the 
grim recurrence of what Professor Talmon calls “ totalitarian democracy ” 
and Lord Percy of Newcastle calls “ totalist democracy,” to convince the 
liberal mind that possibly something was wrong with the first principles of 


the French innovators. nah 


With Burke, and with the Adams Presidents, Gentz perceived that disaster ` 
would come inevitably from the fallacies of Turgot and Condorcet and 
Rousseau and Paine. This little tract contains the essence of Gentz’s whole 
lifelong argument. The American Revolution, he contends, was—as Burke 
had said of the Glorious Revolution of 1688—‘‘a revolution not made, 
but prevented.” The American colonists stood up for their prescriptive 
rights; their claims and expectations were moderate, and founded upon a 
true apprehension of human nature and natural rights; their constitutions 
were conservative. But the French revolutionaries, hoping to make human 
nature and society afresh, broke with the past, defied history, embraced 
theoretic dogma, and so fell under the cruel domination of Giant Ideology. 
Prudence and prescription guided the steps of the Americans, who simply 
preserved and continued the English tradition of representative government 
and private rights; fanaticism and vain expectations led the French to 
their own destruction. Burke, at the beginning of the American Revolution, 
had declared that the colonists were trying to conserve, not to destroy; 
they sought to keep liberties gained through historical experience, not to 
claim fanciful liberties conjured up by closet-philosophers; they were “ not 
only devoted to liberty, but to liberty according to English ideas, and 
English principles. Abstract liberty like other mere abstractions is not to 
be found. Liberty inheres in some sensible object.” 

Again and again Gentz touches upon the profound differences between 
American and French principles which the course of history, since 1776, 
has now made clear to the scholars of the twentieth century. He contrasts, 
for ingtance, the Americans’ sound understanding of natural rights with 
the French illusion of the abstract “‘ rights of man,” “‘ a sort of magic spell, 
with which all the ties of nations and of humanity were insensibly 
dissolved.” This is the French heresy of vox populi, vox Dei, recently 
analyzed by Lord Percy of Newcastle in his Heresy of Democracy. The 
pretended right of the “ people ” to do whatever they liked, Gentz insisted, 
would swallow up all the ancient and precious and hard-earned rights of 
groups and individuals. And so it came to pass. The Americans sought 
security; the French, through their armed doctrine, irresponsible power. 
“ As the American revolution was a defensive revolution, it was of course 
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finished at the moment when it had overcome the attack, by which it had 
been occasioned. The French revolution, true to the character of a most 
violent offensive revolution, could not but proceed so long as there 
remained objects for it to attack and it retained strength for the assault.” 

The verdict of the historians, liberal or conservative in their assumptions, 
now veers round to Gentz’s position. ‘‘ The Americans of 1776,” Mr. 
Clinton Rossiter writes, ‘‘ were among the first men in modern history to 
defend rather than to seek an open society and constitutional liberty; their 
political faith, like the appeal to arms it supported, was therefore 
surprisingly sober . . . Perhaps the most remarkable characteristic of this 
political theory was its deep-seated conservatism. However radical the 
- principles of the Revolution may have seemed to the rest of the world, in 


:. the minds of the colonists they were thoroughly preservative and respectful 


of the past. . . . The political theory of the American Revolution, in contrast 
to that of the French Revolution, was not a theory designed to make the 


«world over.” Mr. Louis Hartz, though differing from Professor Rossiter 


- in much, concurs here: ‘‘ Symbols of a world revolution, the Americans 
were not in truth world revolutionaries. .. . The past had been good to 
the Americans and they knew it. Instead of inspiring them to the fury of 
Bentham and Voltaire, it often produced a mystical sense of Providential 
guidance akin to that of Maistre.” 

With the French the whole attitude toward history, continuity, and the 
contract of eternal society was ruinously different. “ So France, exhausted 
by fasting under the monarchy,” Taine puts it, “ made drunk by the bad 
drug of the Social Contract, and countless other adulterated or fiery 
beverages, is suddenly struck with paralysis of the brain; at once she is 
convulsed in every limb through the incoherent play and contradictory 
twitchings of her discordent organs. At this time she has traversed the 
period of joyous madness, and is about to enter upon the period of sombre 
delirium; behold her capable of daring, suffering, and doing all, capable of 
incredible exploits and abominable barbarities, the moment her guides, as 
erratic as herself, indicate an enemy or an obstacle to her fury.” A 
penetrating modern critic of history and politics, Mr. Daniel Boorstin, in 
The Genius of American Politics, comes to a conclusion identical with 
Gentz’s: “ The American Revolution was in a very special way conceived 
as both a vindication of the British past and an affirmation of an American 
future. The British past was contained in ancient and living institutions 
rather than in doctrines; and the American future was never to be contained 
in a theory. The Revolution was thus a prudential decision taken by men 
of principle rather than the affirmation of a theory.” But the French, as 
Toqueville wrote, halfway down the stairs, threw themselves out‘of the 
window in order to reach the ground more quickly. ‘‘ By seeming to tend 
rather to the regeneration of the human race than to the reform of France 
alone, it roused passions such as the most violent political revolutions had 
been incapable of awakening. It inspired preselytism, and gave birth to 
propagandism; and hence assumed that quasi-religious character which so 
terrified those who saw it, or, rather, became a sort of new religion, 
imperfect, it is true, without God, worship, or future life, but still able, like 
Islamism, to cover the earth with its soldiers, its apostles, and its martyrs.” 
It is the contrast between principle and ideology that Gentz gives us; 
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between prudence and fanaticism; between prescriptive rights and 
extravagant ambitions; between historical wisdom and utopianism; between 
free government and democratic despotism. These conflicting forces are at 
war in the world still, and the prescriptive authority of English and 
American politics confronts the levelling frenzy of ideology and the ferocity 
of the enraptured Jacobin. 

Michigan, U.S.A. RUSSELL Kirk 


FRENCH SENEGAL 


HE disastrous war in Indo-China and the recent disturbances in 
Algeria, Tunisia and Morocco have brought France’s Colonial Policy 


into world-wide disrepute. The United Nations were sufficiently: -. ` 


perturbed to demand an inquiry into French Colonial policy in North. 
Africa. In France itself the anti-colonial movement has gained ground. 
Nevertheless the rapid economic and political progress in French Senegal 
since the war presents a brighter side to a generally bleak scene. Today, 
Senegal, France’s oldest and most typical West African colony, is the most 
advanced territory along the Coast. Yet this progress has been 
accompanied by remarkably little of the discontent that usually emanates 
from rapid economic and political development in colonial territories; for, 
in pouring vast quantities of capital into the Senegal, France has, with 
qualifications, conducted her policy both wisely and successfully. It would 
be a pity therefore if the world in its deprecation of French policy in Indo- 
China and North Africa should ignore the astonishing and significant post- 
war development of the Senegal. 

Of her nine West African territories Senegal means most to France. 
There exists between the two not only strong historical links, but a bond 
of deep gratitude for the constant loyalty of the Senegalese troops, whom 
one English newspaper described as “‘ the canon-fodder of the Indo-China 
war.” The proud Jollof women, sweeping down sun-baked village streets 
in dresses directly derived from the Empire-style worn by the wives of the 
French officials who occupied St. Louis de Sénégal in 1815, emphasize 
these historical connections. It is said they began in 1483 when the 
French came to Senegal on an unsuccessful expedition to find a cure for 
Louis XPs cancer of which he subsequently died. The first effective 
occupation of the Senegal was by the Compagnie Normande et de Rouen, 
sent there in 1624 by Richelieu. Then followed two centuries of colonial 
snatch and grab, played with enthusiasm by most of the major powers of 
Europe and culminating in the Seven Years War, and the Napoleonic 
wars, after which Senegal was returned to her most faithful mistress— 
France. In 1854 the great General Faidherbe did for Senegal, what Lord 
Lugard was to do for Nigeria fifty years later; he opened up the interior, 
and by 1891 Senegal was completely under administrative control. From 
that year dates its modern economic development. 

Senegal, the westernmost territory in Africa, bounded in the north by 
desert Mauretania and in the south by forest Portuguese Guiné, covers an 
area of 201,375 square kilometres. Except for Casamance to the south it 
enjoys a sub-tropical climate, with a nine month dry season which ravages 
the soil. The Gambia forms a finger-like enclave into the territory 
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stretching for three hundred miles along the river after which it is named 


and thus depriving Senegal of her finest natural waterway. However she., 


is served by three other large rivers, as well as one of the finest sets of 
road and rail communications in tropical Africa, including 1,033 km. of 
railway and 3,000 km. of road of which 500 km. are bitumenised. These 
have played a major part in opening up the territory to extensive economic 
development. Senegal’s population, of 2,158,410 of whom 45,948 are 
Europeans, Syrians or Mulattoes, comprises more than eight tribal groups. 
Of these the Jollofs are the most important constituting a third of the 
population. Most Senegalese are Mohammedan, about a quarter are 
Animists, and only a very small percentage are Christians. The population, 
though still generally backward, is rapidly changing from the parochiality 
of the old tribal system to the heterogeneity of African life in Dakar. The 
Institute. Francaise d’Afrique Noire, under the direction of Professor 
Theodore Monod, one of the most versatile intellects alive today, has done 
much to preserve the traditions and culture of these widely differing ethnic 
groups. Like most West African territories Senegal’s economy is based on 
agriculture. Her principal crop, grown mainly for export, is the groundnut, 
followed by millet, which, with rice, constitutes the subsistence food of her 
population. An important part of the country’s wealth is held in cattle— 
some 2,000,000 head—with a value of £25,000,000. A fair income is earned 
from the export of such commodities as gum arabic, kapok, hides, palm- 
oil and phosphates, but the basis of Senegal’s revenue remains the ground- 
nut. With an annual average production of 500,000 tons, she is the 
world’s second largest producer. 

The possibilities of increasing Senegal’s groundnut production are 
limited by the shortage of labour. Every year the Senegal imports some 
50,000 seasonal farmers, and still more could be used. The present high 
production increased in the last decade from 257,758 tons to 555,000, is in 
no small measure the result of the work of the Centre de Recherches Agron- 
omiques (C.R.A.) at Bambey. Careful selection of seed-strains by the 
C.R.A. has resulted in a 20 per cent. increase alone. They have also 
advanced considerably in the war against Rosete, which reduced the size 
of last year’s crop’so drastically. As far as groundnuts are concerned the 
C.R.A. have come to the conclusion that mass cultivation of the type 
attempted in Tangyanika with such disastrous results is both impracticable 

“and uneconomic. Indeed most French economists now feel that the best 
agriculural methods in West Africa are the traditional ones, and that these 
must be the basis of most future development. The European can help, 
not by changing but by improving the old methods. Thus machines can 
help in the clearing of woods, and the ploughing of virgin lands; technical 
knowledge of fertilizers can improve the soil, and of seed lines the crops. 
To this end the French have instituted several pilot schemes whereby 
European Agricultural Officers combine their knowledge with that of the 
local farmers. Perhaps the most effective scheme is that of the Societé 
Mutuelle de Prévoyance to which all farmers must belong and subscribe, 
and from which they get not only advice and selected seed, but credit to 
buy small mechanical equipment. 

However this does not mean that the French have ignored the 
possibilities of mass-cultivation. Indeed their huge rice-farm at Richard- 
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Toll on the banks of the Senegal, which was designed to eliminate the 
present annual import of 60,000 tons of rice required to supplement the 
home-grown subsistence crops, has been extremely successful. After years 
of careful planning and research 1,500 hectares were put under paddy, 

, and the resultant crop was so good that it has been decided to cultivate the 
25,000 hectares necessary to produce the required 60,000 tons. A one cash- 
crop economy, especially with the present instability of world prices can 
be precarious, as has been shown in the Gambia. Certainly it discourages 
capital investment; however, this has not been the case with Senegal where 
markets and high prices are guaranteed by the motherland. Aided by this 
closed economy, and an absurdly advantageous exchange rate between 
France and herself, Senegal has undergone a minor industrial revolution, 
and witnessed an enormous influx of capital. Before the ’39-’45 war the 
economic structure of the Senegal followed the basic pattern of most West 
African territories: the export of raw materials in exchange for imported- 
manufactured goods. As early as the ’twenties efforts were made to change 
this system which did little to encourage the economic growth of the 
country and involved high costs of transports, when some of the major 
groundnut exporters started processing groundnuts in Senegal itself. 
However not until after the war were these initial changes brought to their 
logical conclusion, and the process stepped up to such an extent that Dakar, 
upon which Senegal’s industry is based, has become the first city in West 
Africa. Today primary industries abound: there are thirteen oil-processing 
plants, fourteen textile factories, a large shoe manufacturer, innumerable 
building-construction firms, as well as two large cement factories, which 
constitute Senegal’s first heavy industry. There are many primary industries 
processing imported raw materials, such as chocolate manufacturers; but 
of even greater significance is the recent growth of secondary industries, 
processing partially manufactured goods. It is this group of clothes 
manufacturers, metal workers, and makers of prefabricated houses that 
characterize the new Dakar with its skyline of miniature skyscrapers and 
its very high cost of living index at 385 (England: 136). Indeed so rapid 
has this growth been that Dakar’s population has increased by 150,000 in 
the past six years. This change, reflected in the other major cities of 
Kaolak, Zuiginchor, and St. Louis the capital, has given Senegal a measure 
of economic independence rivalled by no other West African territory 
except perhaps the Ivory Coast. 

The real importance and significance of this rapid economic development 
is that, unlike South Africa and the Belgian Congo, it has been 
accompanied by a proportionate increase in the political status of the 
African. ` What is more this increase in political power for the African 
has been well handled, so that race-relations have remained good, and 
there has been little demonstration against the motherland. Politics in 
Senegal, as in Nigeria, are carried on at two levels: nationally and indepen- 
dently; administratively and semi-autocratically. The marriage of the two 
systems is necessarily difficult, and in education this is particularly apparent. 
In general the primary education of the masses has been neglected for the 
higher education of the few. This policy is now being regretted, and steps 
taken to change it, since it has produced on the one hand a cultured élite 
often without work, and rapidly forming a discontented and politically 
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dangerous nucleus, whilst on the other hand the bulk of the voting - 
population remain ignorant of their rights. 

Administratively Senegal is divided into twelve circles, each under a 

Commandant, assisted by several chefs de sub-division. The Commandant 
who is often virtual ruler of his province appoints both village chiefs and 
the chefs de canton, who in the past used to be recruited from the traditional 
ruling families, but today are frequently old soldiers and retired public 
officials. The absence of native administration as practised in British West 
African Colonies is regretted by many Frenchmen since it would provide 
the population with experience of local government, and thus make the 
transition to national responsibility easier. However the French argue that 
originally there was no basis on which to build a Native Administration 
such as they maintain in Dahomey. Nevertheless the British seem to 
have managed with surprising success in the Gambia. The danger of the 
present system is becoming apparent: the real leaders of the indigenous 
populace are now no longer the almost impotent chiefs but the cultured 
élite who are more aware of their own political rights than of the people’s 
good. 
The Administration is directly controlled by the Governor at St. Louis, 
who is in turn responsible to the Governor-General of French West Africa 
at Dakar. In the best tradition of French administrative centralization the 
whole is directly controlled by Paris. The system is therefore slow, and 
allows little regional autonomy. So bitter have the complaints about the 
system been in the past few years, that the French Colonial Minister visited 
Dakar recently to study the possibilities of Administrative decentralization. 
The granting of citizenship to all French Colonies after the war, brought 
into being an electorate in the Senegal. At first only an educated minority 
of 192,000 were given the vote, but by 1951 it had increased to 665,000. 
The voting system and suffrage, though not yet universal, are based on that 
of France. However, many difficulties have been encountered in this rapid 
extension of political rights: chiefs have a habit of bringing in the bulk of 
their districts’ voting-papers to the polling booths; voting symbols for 
illiterates such as red cocks and blue leopards often have an unintended 
significance. In 1951 absenteeism was as high as 53 per cent. There is now 
no longer a double college system of voting for Europeans and Africans, 
so that politically there is no distinction between the races. Under the new 
Colonial Constitution Senegal is considered an integral part of the French 
Republic and the term “Colony” is heard with distaste. As such the 
Senegal sends two deputies to the Assemblie Nationale, three Senators to 
the Council of the Republic, and three Councillors to the Assemblie de 
_PUnion Française. The Senegal has its own territorial assembly, 
corresponding roughly in power and constitution to the general assemblies 
in France. Five representatives are sent to the Federal Council at Dakar, 
which controls a large budget, and votes taxes. Today the conduct of 
France as well as the Colonies concerns the colonies themselves. The old 
formula, “ La France entend conduire les peuples dont elle a la charge” 
is becoming obsolete. 

Common belief is that the newly acquired political status of the Senegalese 
has made him intolerably conceited. Or so they will tell you in Portuguese 
Guiné or the Gambia. Whether fear or jealousy is the motive of such 
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statements, they are untrue. Indeed there exists in Dakar, surely the testing 
ground, a surprising degree of inter-racial harmony and co-operation; 
surprising when you realise that the city is administered by an African 
council. Even the political parties, of which there are many, say more than 
they do. The influence of Communism is never serious and seems to be 
waning. The picture of Senegal as the bridgehead between North African 
. discontent and the beginnings of similar disturbances in Africa is largely 
false and scarist. The failure of French policy in North Africa and Indo- 
China must be to a certain extent compensated. by its success in Senegal. 
If the economic and political progress of the Senegal is indicative of West 
Africa’s future, one cannot help, with certain reservations, but have 
confidence in the prospects. : MICHAEL CROWDER 


THE ENIGMA OF NATAL’S AXE-KILLER 


SONING people still allow impostors to influence their actions, 
[ J like the English lady in Natal who visited the Kruger National Park 
because a teacup reader had told her she would soon make a long 
journey. Born in the 20th century, she lingered mentally in the dim realms 
of the Middle Ages. The same applies to the Natives of Natal’s countryside, 
strolling along the dusty roads, drawing a sleepy tune from a guitar. They are 
less advanced than were the medieval peasants of Britain, almost totally 
without schooling, groping towards the supernatural for some explanation 
of the contrariness of things. When the sun goes down what does the primi- 
tive Natal Native do? For him there is no club and no inn. Darkness 
surrounds him or, at best, inadequate light, and his pleasures are restricted : 
illicit love, a rare beer-drinking party, leading, perhaps, to loose tongues, a 
flaring temper, a knife thrust, the courts and a prison cell. Otherwise what 
can he do except turn his scanty thoughts over and over in his head, like stones 
rattling in a hollow of a sea-washed rock? His mealie crop is a failure. 
His little son has died. He broods in the darkness and wonders who has 
wished him evil. At last he sleeps. 

Natal likes her Natives, superstitions and all. But for nearly two years one 
Native has progressively puzzled, worried, shocked and frightened her, for 
he took to killing human beings, and no one has been able to discover the 
obscure impulse driving him on. This wandering fellow chose his victims 
seemingly at random, according to where he fetched up at night, which was 
usually falling when he asked for hospitality. The kraal folk received him 
with kindness and were rewarded by his pleasant companionship and ready 
smile. He stayed perhaps a week, sharing the ordinary duties of the village 
or treating the sick. He left for convincing reasons, as to fetch food which the 
kraal needed and which, he said, he could obtain. Then a woman had to 
go with him to bring home the produce. No voice criticized the plan, and 
someone was always willing to go. If he returned alone and empty-handed, 
his explanations were accepted, and his offer to find profitable work for a 
youth met with agreement. They trusted the man completely. Only when 
farmers found on their land the corpses of the absent women and boys, felled 
with an axe, and the families recognized their clothing, did suspicion fix on 
him. In June, 1954, the bodies of three more women and a child were dis- 
covered in a district some miles from Maritzburg, done to death, also, by 
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blows from an axe. The police had a large area to scour. They could have 
focused their activities more profitably if they had discovered a motive for 
this indiscriminate butchery. By the middle of September it was known that 
twelve Natives had been axed to death. The police quickened to greater 
ardour, sent to every newspaper within the radius of the crimes a description 
of their suspect. But there was hardly anything distinctive about the man: 
height, 5 ft. 6 in., complexion light brown, full face, curved eyebrows, small 
ears, a peculiar gait; he walks on paths rather than roads. What was the 
good of that? And even his clothes had no individuality: black suit, brown 
army boots too big for him, grey overcoat, faded shirt, old brown hat. 

Many innocent people were detained because they resembled this word- 
picture, but the murderer evaded capture as if he held some magic power. 
Once the headman of a kraal, learning that a guest had committed murder, 
put him under guard for the night. In the morning when the guards 
awoke, the prisoner had left. That he was the axe-killer they discovered later. 
But the police could hardly reproach the headman, because they too once 
brought a suspicious character into a village station. Although his features 
were not unlike those of the wanted man, neither his speech nor his manners 
fitted into a life of crime, and once again the killer walked out into the free air. 
It would be interesting to know how many miles he covered with his “‘peculiar 
gait” and in those large, ill-fitting boots, before nightfall, avoiding the roads 
and keeping to the narrow tracks beaten down on the veldt by Bantu feet. 
When it became clear that the hunters were no match for the hunted, Natives 
hesitated to help the police. Suppose the man were a witch doctor. If they 
betrayed him, would he not smell them out? Therefore they answered no 
more questions; but young girls ceased to walk alone even in daylight and 
refused to put their heads out of doors at dusk. They would no longer 
fetch the farmer’s post or gather wood in the plantations, in case a prowling 
stranger stalked them. The farmers, indignant that a Native criminal should 
interfere with their routine, pressed for urgency in “‘ finishing with this mad- 
man.” They themselves were not immune from physical danger. The 
telephone, for one reason or another, cannot always operate in the country 
at night, and then the farmer in his often ill-lit farmhouse with open doors 
and the Native in his kraal are isolated till the next day. 

In December the story presented a new feature. Months before, an un- 
known Native and five young Natives were noticed passing through Boston 
village. Now the bodies of the five were recovered with the inevitable axe- 
marks. What baffled the police was why the rest of the boys and girls had 
stayed with the killer after he had slain the first. It added an uncanny touch 
to the already gruesome tale. Everywhere the atmosphere was becoming 
charged with panic. In one place some farm hands discovered a decaying 
corpse in the bush and, seeing a passing stranger, lost their heads and gave 
chase. Two other Natives were brought before a magistrate for assaulting a 
third. They had mistaken him for one who had enticed away a girl and 
axed her. They had lost respect for the slow-paced law. Another Native 
near Richmond, looking for his runaway wife, met a man carrying a herbalist’s 
bag. The bag was evidence enough that this was the doctor-axe-killer and the 
seducer of his wife. Was he to let him slip through his fingers while he waited 
for the police? He killed the fellow on the spot. There was something to be 
said for the police. The country where the criminal worked was so densely 
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overgrown that a man could lie hidden for days in its tangled web. However, 
public criticism spurred them now to put out a notice in Afrikaans, English 
and Zulu, offering £50 for information leading to the arrest of the elusive 
evildoer. Little good it achieved! No white man knew any secrets and no 
black man opened his mouth. But it may have been this offer which sent the 
killer temporarily to earth. 

Early in 1955, at Impendhle, the scare began again with frightening 
portents. Native women, running breathless into their kraal, told how a man 
had chased them, and a fire was seen burning at night in the midst of an area of 
bush. Terror was intensified when two mutilated female bodies were found 
near Bizana, and the newspapers took to calling the killer “a maniacal 
mass-murderer.” At length the affair was carried into the august atmosphere 
of the House of Assembly, where the Minister of Justice announced that he 
had sent out a special band of detectives to “ apprehend the so-called axe- 
killer.” And high time too, people said. But in spite of the Minister and his 
detectives, the killer again wielded his axe. The count was now fifteen known 
murders of the same pattern and without rhyme or reason. Rape there was 
once; some money and clothing had been stolen, but only incidentally. What 
then lay behind this glut of blood? All one knew was that the man still 
walked unchecked upon his fateful journeys. Summer was giving place to the 
coolness of May when crops of amadumbi are ripe. A Native caught stealing 
some of these tubers (rather like potatoes) was about to face the banal 
charge at Port Shepstone when someone observed that he looked like the ` 
killer. In no time he was whipped off to Maritzburg, and police brought in 
Natives who knew the wanted man, to pick him out in a parade. They hardly 
had time to recognize him before he was greeting them and showing surprise 
that they shrank from touching his outstretched hand stained with their 
children’s blood. All that the Natives had said of his appearance and 
manners was true. Even the police, who had suffered fatigue and disappoint- 
ment during the drawn-out hunt, now found themselves pitying him and 
understanding why people had willingly followed him. 

It was June, 1955, when he, Elifasi Umsomi, aged 45, appeared before the 
chief magistrate for the preliminary examination. He stood with quiet dignity 
and told his tale, the substance of which is as follows. He had once been a 
doctor of good credit. When his patients dwindled he sought help from a 
witch doctor, who not only failed to restore his patients but held Umsomi in a 
sort of bondage, sending him out to collect human blood for the purpose of 
renewing his own stock of drugs. He gave him as companion a dwarfish, 
grey-haired creature called an utokoloshe, a sort of pixie, generally invisible— 
but not to Umsomi, well known by repute to Natives. Deterred by the danger 
lurking*behind the sinister command, Umsomi tried in vain to slip out of this 
coil. The utokolashe struck him and he had to go. From then on these two 
were constantly on trek over the paths of Southern Natal, fulfilling the witch 
doctor’s behest. Umsomi’s share in the ugly business was to lure the doomed 
persons away. It was the pixie, not he, who chose them, who drove home the 
axe and tapped the victim’s blood. That was the end of Umsomi’s defence. 
Now, with only his memories of monstrous crimes to occupy him, he had to 
stagnate in prison until the Judge arrived on circuit in September. 

Through fifteen days the Judge and two assessors listened to the evidence, 
which does not offer pleasant reading. The end was what all had expected: 
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“ On the facts revealed, the accused is a cold-blooded and savage man. For 
these reasons we find him guilty.” He was condemned to death. The Judge 
could not accept Umsomi’s evidence. His utokoloshe, he said, was “ a- 
figment of his imagination, but it is beyond doubt that the accused had other 
motives apart from sadism.” Thus in the end even the Judge could not 
answer the question why Umsomi killed fifteen men, women and children who 
had never done him any harm and who could not by their deaths do him any 
good. Only the Natives accepted Umsomi’s story. While they wished him to 
die, they believed that he was driven to murder by supernatural powers. 
What they feared was that the utokoloshe would rescue him and leave them 
exposed once again to the strokes of his fatal axe. To reassure them, the 
authorities allowed some Native chiefs of note to see Umsomi just before and 
- just after his execution. In Britain one does not expect the English lady under 
- the spell of her teacup reader to exercise intelligently her right to vote, but 
one takes comfort from the thought that there are few of her kind. In South 
Africa, most of the eight or nine million Natives live befogged in superstition. 
To think seriously of universal suffrage for them at present is surely going too 
fast and too far. A. M. MACCRINDLE 
Cape Province, South Africa. 


BERNARD PALISSY 

NLY a dozen lines or so are given in the Larousse to Bernard Palissy, 

yet he remains one of the most remarkable characters in the France 

of the sixteenth century. In those days it was far from easy for a 
child of poor parents to rise to a position of prominence such that his 
artistic work and his writings are remembered even today, but this is what 
Palissy actually achieved. He was born probably in 1510 in the Saintonge 
or nearby, and was fortunate in that he was taught to read and write, 
accomplishments sufficiently rare in the class to which he belonged. He 
appears to have taught himself to draw, and after his apprenticeship to a 
glassmaker he eventually settled down at Saintes, where he worked at his 
trade and at intervals as a kind of land surveyor (pourtraictureur de 
terrains). For some unknown reason he then began to study what he called 
the Art of Earth (i.e. earthenware), and this was the title which he gives 
to his principal work, written in his original and personal style. One writer 
has called him one of the most remarkable intellectual personalities of 
France. Palissy grew up in the midst of the most lively religious dissensions 
with their accompanying revolts and persecutions. He embraced the cause 
of the novateurs, that is to say, of those reformers who wished to return 
to the primitive beliefs and practices. He was accused and imprisoned, 
but had the good fortune to be released, partly on account of his 
artistic achievements, no doubt, but mainly through -the protection of 
those in high places who were at the same time among the chief persecutors 
of his faith. He received the quaint title of “‘ Inventor of the Figulines of 
the King and of the Queen Mother,” which was apparently sufficient pro- 
tection to enable him to continue his work of ornamenting palaces and 
castles. Disaster came to Palissy after a few years. His royal protector 
died, and it was not long before he was carried away from his work, his 
studies, and his teaching, and consigned to a dungeon in the Bastille, where 
he died in 1590. A contemporary diarist writes: “In this same year (1590) 
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there died in the dungeons of the Bastille Master Bernard Palissy, a prisoner 
for his religion, aged eighty: be died of starvation, wretchedness, and 
ill-treatment.” 

The Art of Earth, which is perhaps his most important work, is written 
in the form of a dialogue between Theory and Practice, who address one 
another in the second person singular (this is an instance of Palissy’s highly 
individual style). Theory represents the man whose knowledge is derived 
from books and accepted without verification, while Practice—Palissy 
himself—is the man who only expresses views resulting from experimental 
research. Palissy does not give many of his trade secrets away, but for 
the present-day reader who is not deterred by the archaic orthography 
(extracts in modern spelling have been published) the book does not lack 
interesting and entertaining observations. At one point Practice says “I, 
remember having seen the history of Our Lady printed according to the 
invention (design) of a German named Albert, which histories so 
depreciated in value on account of the number of copies which were made 
that they were sold for trifling sums.” The “German named Albert” 
was, of course, Albrecht Dürer, whose History or Life of the Virgin, in 
fifteen large engravings, is known only in a few copies today, for which 
high prices are paid. Palissy generously admits, however, that the drawing 
was d’une belle invention. 

As has been said, Palissy does not give away many of his professional 
secrets. In any case he is too anxious to emphasize, by recounting the 
arduous and exacting life he led in the early days, the esteem in which he 
considered his art should be held. He proceeds to tell of the years of effort 
which he spent in searching for the secret of manufacturing faience, a 
secret which was already known to the potters and enamellers of Faénza 
and Castel-Durante, but which was apparently entirely unknown in France. 
Lack of fuel was one of his greatest handicaps. He went so far as— 
indeed, he writes that he was obliged—to burn the flooring and furniture 
of his miserable dwelling, and complains bitterly that those who ought to 
help him, presumably his wife, gave it out in the town that he was 
destroying his home. He does not tire of reverting to the injustice which 
he saw in any resentment of his actions, and indeed it may well be thought 
that his object in writing his book was as much to give vent to his sense 
of-injury as to explain the secrets of earthenware manufacture. In his 
House, he tells us,-or rather Theory, he got nothing but reproaches, and 
instead of sympathy he received only curses, while his neighbours thought 
be was mad, possibly with some justification from their standpoint. Again 
and again he refers to the mockery and persecution he had to endure 
from those of his household, and one can well imagine that such self-pity 
would deprive him of any consolation which he might have hoped to find 
in his family. Theory becomes a little tired of all this, and asks petulantly 
why he has to listen to une si longue chanson instead of getting the informa- 
tion he was hoping for about the ceramic art. He gets little satisfaction, 
however, since Practice tells him indeed the materials to be used, but is 
careful to omit any mention of the correct proportions. 

An earlier work is the Recepte Véritable, written after his first arrest 
when his workshop was destroyed, a workshop which was largely con- 
structed at the expense of the Constable Anne de Montmorency, for whom 
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Palissy had done a good deal of decorative, work. The Veritable Receipt 
purports to be a description of the way in which “all the men of France 
may learn to multiply and augment their treasures,” but this inviting 
sub-title in reality covers four essays, of which at least two have nothing 
to do with the subject. The first of these essays is concerned with 
agriculture, and includes a remarkable study of methods of fertilizing and 
cultivating the soil which is, however, of little technical interest today. 
The same remark might apply to the second essay, on natural history, 
which is concerned largely with rocks, and at least entitles Palissy to be 
termed one of the very earliest geologists. 

The third essay has for its title ‘‘ The Delectable Garden.” Palissy again 
shows himself not only a student but an admirer of nature, and the garden 
he would like to construct is a complete departure from the formal gardens 
of his day. Such “‘ natural” gardens are called by the French “‘ English 
gardens,” and became fairly common after Palissy’s day. Wandering still 
farther from his subject, Palissy then gives us a description of how a 
fortress town should be designed in order to be secure against the ‘“ furious 
batteries” employed by the military of his day. A born naturalist, he 
bases his arguments on the natural protection of various animals such as 
snails, etc., which he observes in the course of his country walks. In his 
own rather charming words, “he wandered by woods, mountains and 
valleys, having no other book than the sky and the earth, a beautiful 
book, known to all, and which it is given to every man to know and to 
read.” A later work, written when the author was about seventy, is the 
Admirable Discourses on nature, water, fountains, metals and other 
subjects, with “several other excellent secrets of natural things.” The 
term “ Admirable ” is to be taken in its old sense of surprising, or wonder- 
provoking, implying that Palissy’s theories were contrary to many of those 
accepted in his day. Palissy was at this point a fashionable artist; he was 
consulted and his advice followed by the chief personalities of France, and 
he even gave public lectures or lessons attended by the intelligentsia of 
the day, so we are told, admission being one crown. 

When dealing with water, he did not understand the principle of the 
pump any better than anybody else, since pumps were in use for centuries 
before their principle was understood. He thought, like others, that there 
was a force of “ suction ” which came into play in certain circumstances, 
but did not connect this with atmospheric pressure. He goes on to entertain 
Theory with the story of a doctor who, having little money and few 
patients, conceived the idea of throwing some drug or other into the village 
well. When those who drank the water consulted him on the cause of 
their flux de ventre he forbad them to drink water, and sold them wine 
under the guise of medicine, which successfully cured them and brought 
the doctor an immense reputation. Practice maintains at some length that 
the water of springs can only come from rain, for which Theory calls him a 
great fool (Theory is frequently extremely brusque in his interventions) 
since it is well known that all water comes from the sea and returns to 
it. It is clear that the idea of Theory must have been very widely held 
at the time, since Palissy is at such pains to combat it, but of course we 
know now that both in a sense were right. The critical interjections of 
Theory continue to entertain the reader. “‘ How” he asks, on the subject 
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* of alchemy, ‘‘ do you know all these things, since you know neither Greek 
nor Latin, and hardly even good French?” Poor Practice, used to these 
snubs, continues none the less to expound his ideas in the best French at 
his disposal, and proceeds to show very convincingly that gold potions, 
or Potable Gold, cannot be absorbed into the human system, contrary 
to the widely held belief of his day, even by those who did know Greek 
and Latin. 

Palissy was thus well in advance of the scientific thinkers of the time, 
and, while many of his theories have little interest for present-day 
geologists and agriculturists, no one interested in the history of science 
can ignore his writings. Nor can the student of human nature overlook 
the achievements of one who, handicapped as he was by little education 
and great poverty, succeeded in applying common sense and clear thinking 
to such a variety of problems, all the while working at his trade of pottery. 
One can only regret that his last years should have been spent in such 
misery instead of bringing the rewards that such talents as his would have 
secured today. LEONARD MAGNUS SANDISON 


THE CONQUEST OF LEPROSY 


EPROSY. The word alone strikes terror into man and holds him in 
awe. He is mortally afraid simply because hearsay has it that a lingering 
ghastly death is the final relief to creeping horror. Ignorance has forced 
millions of unfortunate sufferers to shame, subterfuge and into ostracism. 
The Executive Board of the World Health Organisation has just decided that 
the time is ripe for large-scale campaigns against leprosy in every country 
affected by the dreaded scourge. The World Health Organisation, a branch 
of UNO, has helped in leprosy control in 12 countries over the past six years. 
Whereas a WHO report in 1952 estimated the number of lepers between two 
and seven million, revised estimates now go as high as 10 or 12 million because 
patients no longer conceal their disease, infused as they are. with a growing 
confidence in the efficiency of new drugs such as the sulphones. 
Recent progress with these drugs has been most impressive and it was 
indeed encouraging to hear one expert on leprosy, Major-General Sir Leonard 
- Rogers, tell the Royal Society of Arts recently that medical reports from British 
territories in tropical Africa envisage the eradication of the disease as a 
possibility. Sulphones have opened up these prospects. Leprosy is due to 
a kind of bacterium which closely resembles the organism that causes 
tuberculosis. They are in fact placed in the same genus—namely Myco- 
bacterium. But the germ of leprosy has proved more vulnerable to counter- 
attack»by chemotherapeutic agents than the tubercle bacillus. The acid-fast 
gram-positive bagilli were first discovered by Hansen of Norway in 1874. 
Some countries still call the malady Hansen’s disease. The first substance to 
offer real promise was a compound called sodium hydnocarpate. This was 
derived from hydnocarpus oil which Indians have regarded as a remedy for 
thousands of years but scientists nowadays do not set much faith by it. It 
does little more than retard the progress of the. disease slightly and in 
lepromatous cases where the body puts up no resistance to the disease, its 
use is very limited. Sir Leonard Rogers pioneered the treatment of sodium 
hydnocarpate and he found that when repeated doses of this drug were 
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injected into patients symptoms of leprosy disappeared, providing the treat- 
ment was applied early enough. Most cases of leprosy are discovered in 
adolescence since the disease takes up to ten years to show itself, and children, 
who are highly susceptible, may have contracted leprosy at a very early stage 
of their development. The importance of this early work by Sir Leonard 
was such that doctors took new heart. They felt that chemotherapy was 
worth investigating since there seemed a real chance that some drug could be 
found that would kill the bacterium without doing harm to the patient. 
The first of the sulphones to show great promise against leprosy was promin. 
In 1943 a group of chemists working at the Carville leprosarium in the 
southern United States found that promin given intravenously was highly 
effective against the disease. But it was a costly process and something 
similar which could be produced cheaply in the tropics would have to be 
found. Scientists were on the right track and hopes soared. They developed 
compounds called sulphetrone and DDS (Diamine diphenyl sulphone) which 
are both cheap. What is more, DDS can be taken by mouth. With either of 
these sulphones lepers can be treated for a year at less than one pound a head. 
In Nigeria DDS tablets have made possible what Sir Leonard Rogers called 
unprecedented progress in the anti-leprosy campaign which is making 
strident progress in this up-and-coming colony. Already, says the latest 
WHO report, the number of Nigerian patients has risen from 52,000 in 
1953 to 195,000 expected this year. More than 50,000 Nigerian lepers have 
been treated with DDS in the past three years. 

Now that the chances are really favourable that leprosy can be routed once 
and for all, the prospects of a global campaign are indeed propitious. Says 
Sir Leonard: “ We require a modern crusade to provide the available means 
to save the Empire’s Children from the most cruel disease that human flesh 
is heir to.’ A great deal is already being done. Anti-leprosy campaigns have 
been aided by the WHO in Burma, Ceylon, Ethiopia, Nigeria, the Philippines, 
Thailand and French Equatorial Africa. Other medical experts have been 
sent to help local health authorities in Paraguay, Turkey, Iran, Iraq and 
Indonesia. New campaigns are being planned in Gambia, Paraguay, the 
Solomon Islands, India, Indonesia and Malaya. In 1952 an expert committee 

. set up by the World Health Organisation scotched the myth that leprosy is 
highly contagious. Women suffering from leprosy can give birth to perfectly 
healthy children, and the risks of contracting the disease are much smaller 
than those associated with tuberculosis. 

One of the points stressed by the committee was the futility nay even the 
danger of compulsory isolation. Segregation, they said, should only be 
enforced in cases presenting a real danger of infection. The world has been 
-cruel and indifferent in its treatment of lepers. This is revealed poignantly 
by the story told by Dr. Frederick Johansen who was in çharge of Carville 
Leprosarium, Louisiana, where the promising sulphones were developed, of a 
young and beautiful woman who arrived there one day. She was twenty-eight 
and a lovely girl with red hair, the wife of a successful Californian oilman. 
When the doctor pronounced the awful sentence the life she had known was 
swept away. “ Ruth had only to look around to see what the future might 
hold,” Dr. Johansen wrote, “‘ many of the patients were in advanced stages of 
the disease; their faces and bodies had erupted with open sores and large 
lumps or nodules; their eyes had grown dim or completely sightless by the 
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destruction of the optic nerve; their fingers and toes were shortened (contrary 
to popular belief, the disease does not cause the victims’ fingers and toes to 
-drop off) their nerves had dulled and they had lost their sense of touch. 
She tried to shield her eyes from these sights telling herself that it would not 
happen to her. Like most new patients, she was hopeful. But as she walked 
to the dining hall, a disfigured old woman came up. The disease had done 
its worst to her. She walked silently beside the young woman, finally she 
spoke, “ I’ve been here 18 years. This is what you’ll look like after a while.” 
The. girl went to see Dr. Johansen who had left a good dermatological 
practice to offer his service in the cause against leprosy. It seemed a hopeless _ 
task. The only medicine that was available was chaulmoogra oil which is 
extracted from the seed of a’ Burmese tree. There was no proof of its efficacy 
save its ancient use and the legend that a Burmese king whose reign was 
threatened when he was struck down by leprosy was cured by eating the 
seeds of the tree. The oil can either be taken orally which is unpleasant 
because it makes one retch, or it can be injected, a painful process. Johansen 
told her to relax so as to build up strength against the disease. He could do 
little more for her, and his lean words of hope were hardly enough to put a 
brave little smile on her face. 

A story which illustrates the heartbreak and the anguish of millions who 
as pariahs cannot speak for themselves came to me not long ago. It concerns 
a doctor who was in general medical practice at Heraklion. He was still a 
young man married to a lovely Greek girl from Athens. They were very 
happy until his wife and patients began noticing a strange absent-mindedness. 
One day she noticed that he wore gloves. It was not cold. Then a letter 
arrived from Athens. He called his wife into the sitting-room and told her to 
listen quietly. “ I would never have thought it,” he began, ‘‘ but now there 
can be no doubt. Athens has confirmed my worst suspicions. There is no 
choice. Our country collects all lepers on the island Spina Longa. Iam a 
doctor and have to abide by this rule. We shall have to part.” Apparently 
he had no idea of the stuff his wife was made of. Her redoubtable love and 
courage soon got the upper hand and unknown to him, she crept into the 
surgery at night, used some of her husband’s blood which he had drawn for a 
test and injected it into her arm! Next morning she told him. “ I shall never 
leave you. We have had happy times together and now I shall stick by you 
whatever happens.” He beseeched her not to report what she had done to the 
medical authorities. There was a chance that she might not contract the 
disease after all. She remained adamant. And so both of them were taken 
to Spina Longa, Europe’s only leprosarium, a place of horror, anguish and 
forgotten men. None of the tell-tale spots appeared on her, however, and 
she fell4nto despair as she watched her husband’s malformations spread while 
she remained perfectly healthy. After ten years of suffering he died, and 
despite the fact that she continued to inject herself with the blood of lepers 
she remained miraculously free of the disease. She buried him in the cemetery 
of the nameless. Each grave is marked with a cross and a black numeral. 
She refused to leave the island, telling the resident nurses that it was her task 
to share the leper’s life. Then she fell in love with one of the sufferers and 
married him, believing that if she could make another man happy she was 
closer to the fulfilment she was seeking. Today she still lives and works on the 
grapevine-clad island. She refuses to enter a quarantine station and smiles 
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mysteriously when she is urged to do so. Her grave will be the only one on 
Spina Longa that will have a cross with a name. She has found happiness 
among the forsaken. 

Hansen’s disease is not a death sentence, but it is usually a life sentence. 
Most patients are not as lucky as the Cretan doctor whose wife stood by him. 
Generally the marriage cracks up. It is understandable but heart-breaking to 
the doctors whose job it is to watch over their wards who need companionship 
and understanding in their years of trial. It has been this lack of sympathy 
which is the cause of more damage than the disease itself. Dr. Johansen 
tells of one case when he received the pleas of a chemist, the husband of a 
patient, recently brought to Carville. The man was beside himself. He said 
word had leaked out about his wife and virtually all of his customers had 
deserted his store. The business was ruined. Even his four children had been 
expelled from school—and that in a country with only 1,500 known leprosy 
victims. 

How different and inspiring is the attitude adopted by New Zealanders! 
The work carried out by the New Zealand Lepers’ Trust Board is regarded 
as being among the great acts of mercy shown in the world today. The board 
extends its charity to all South Pacific islanders. It knows no religious or 
racial barriers. It does not control leper hospitals but helps in the establish- 
ment of leprosy establishments. The Board was legally constituted just 
before the last war, having been started by Ben C. Pratt a man of deep charity 
who went out of his way to collect donations for lepers quarantined on Quail 
Island. The force behind the Board has been Mr. P. J. Twomey who, when 
he returned from Suva and learnt much of the ravages of leprosy, resolved to 
devote his life to the struggle against the disease. At Christchurch, New 
Zealand, he is known as the Leper Man, and nine years ago his inestimable 
work was recognized by the award of the Order of the British Empire and 
later that Medaille d’Or Epidemics, a rare award not previously bestowed on 
an Englishman. The administration of Pacific leper stations has been one of 
the most enlightened enterprises in the British Commonwealth. Modern 
X-ray units have been provided at Makogai, New Caledonia and Wallis and 
Futuna Islands. There is a women’s workshop at Makogai, and a similar 
building was put up on the other side of the village for male lepers. There 
the patients learn a trade for the day when they are discharged. This training 
is vital, for many patients must stay ten years or longer and they find life 
bewildering when they get home. The board has built a hostel for discharged 
patients at Suva. This was built because it became highly necessary as more 
patients were cured as a result of the new drugs. A co-operative store has 
been set up at Makogai and on a small island nearby a jetty was constructed 
so that picnic parties could land. ° 

Leprosy has lost its terror. Only ignorance made people fear it. People 
were afraid to touch lepers. To-day scientists can say with assurance that the 
chances of catching leprosy through casual contact are practically nil. 
Only those patients who show leprosy “‘ patches ” or nasal mucous membrane 
are considered infectious. Generally speaking less than 25 per cent of known 
cases are infectious. Only very gradually are people beginning to realize that 
segregation except in isolated cases is a cruel way to treat this disease. One of 
the best stories told by Dr. Johansen of how he came to convert an American 
into shedding his fear of the disease concerns a train conductor. Johansen 
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had picked up a patient for transfer to Carville. The victim’s face was covered 
with great nodules. Johansen decided to book a Pullman car. But the 
conductor would not let him get on. “ That man has smallpox,” he shouted 
wildly. Johansen assured him that there was no danger. “ And I’m saying 
that he is not getting on to this train. He has smallpox.” Johansen showed 
him the authorization and pushed him aside. “ The man has smallpox,” the 
conductor was livid. “ He hasn’t, it is leprosy,” Johansen said at last. The 
conductor’s face turned white. He backed away hurriedly and fled. Later 
he returned. Johansen pointed out that he need have no fear and they talked 
for hours. When the train arrived at Johansen’s destination the conductor 
was convinced. He wished the leper goodluck. “ I’m sure glad you told me,” 
he told the doctor, “‘ PI tell the folks.” Yes, tell the folks. Leprosy is on the 
way out. Man has licked another “ scourge.” K. FRANK FELDMAN 


PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS IN MEXICO 


EXICO CITY. ... Much has been written about the stability of the 

Mexican peso and the favourable economic progress of the republic 

under the regime of President Adolfo Ruiz Cortines. However, an 
objective and impartial review of the undeniable upward surge of Mexico’s 
economy leads to the equally undeniable fact that all. the activity may be 
being built upon a sand foundation. Even the well-informed Federation of 
Mexican Chambers of Commerce recently admitted that it is “ essential ” to 
maintain a high level of economic activity as a prime factor in Mexico’s 
monetary policy. There was much talk by official circles that Mexico’s 
dollar reserves would hit the $400,000,000 mark by the end of 1955. Toward 
the end of the year the Department of Economy claimed actual reserves 
stood at 372 million dollars. And now, by May of this year, the dollar 
hoard had grown to over 430 millions. While admittedly this is a record high, 
and the peso appears to be sound for the moment, there are disquieting 
factors. Mexico’s dollar reserves soared to new peaks last year because of 
unprecedented income from exports of cotton, coffee, metals, petroleum and 
other products. The “industry without chimneys ”—the tourist trade— 
also set a new record, with over 400,000 visitors spending “ gringo ” dollars 
to the tune of almost 200 millions. 

What of 1956? In the maze of contradictory official statistics, estimates, 
predictions, etc., it would appear that Mexico will have another banner year. 
Yet, digging behind the optimistically phrased official reports, it is discovered 
that cotton growers have already lost around 40 million dollars due to the 
unsettled international market, with this reacting unfavourably to the U.S. 
policy of dumping millions of bales of short-fibre cotton. Instead of an 
expected 240 million dollars, cotton producers earlier this year revised 
expectations to 200 millions, and now there is gloomy prospects of an amount 
under 175 millions. In the tourist branch, third highest income producer 
(coffee is in second place), the Department of National Economy did not give 
out any actual official figures, claiming an overhaul of statistical methods 
covering tourist traffic was now under way. This is the usual subterfuge when 
figures do not attain the optimistic levels previously claimed. Last year’s 
traffic still was good, but it showed signs of weakness, and there may be a 
major fall off this year, partly due to heavy competition from European and 
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Caribbean areas, and partly because of the flagrant malpractices by hotels, 
restaurants, night clubs, etc. which mercilessly fleece visitors and, with few 
exceptions, give very poor service. The coffee situation is also uneasy, and as 
for Mexico’s mining activity this has been chronically beset by fiscal burdens, 
lack of financing and a slump in new exploration. Offsetting this, however, is 
the rapidly rising sulphur boom on the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, where three 
major U.S. capitalized firms and some smaller outfits are straining all resources 
to achieve a million ton production this year. With fabulous reserves of the 
yellow mineral already discovered (around 130 million long tons) and only a 
small part of the Saline Basin explored, there is a bright hope that rapid 
industrialization of the area will be achieved. As a direct result of the dis- 
covery of sulphur, a new-born chemical industry is being charted in the 
republic with six U.S. firms bidding for construction permits to set up 
chemical plants. Three new fertilizer plants, with an estimated total 50 million 
dollar capitalization, are also to be erected, and Nacional Financiera (semi- 
official credit agency) is disposed to lend 175 million pesos (about £5,000,000) 
to a Mexican group wishing to establish a chemical plant. 

Influx of foreign capital from the U.S., Italy, France, etc., and including a 
very strong bid by Japan to set up sewing machine and textile plants, may well 
save the day for Mexico. Recently the British Ambassador in Mexico has 
been probing the possibilities for expanded commercial collaboration between 
England and Mexico, although nothing definite has as yet been arranged. 
It should be noted, hosever, that many Mexicans, including high-placed 
Officials, look at the flood of foreign money with fear. They believe that 
monopolizing of Mexico’s natural resources is again under way, and that the 
sad story of Mexican oil is to be repeated. But the administration welcomes 
foreign capital as a stimulus to continued expansion of broad industrial 
and agricultural programmes. There isa drive, too, for expansion of foreign 
markets and freedom from reliance on the good-neighbour to the north, the 
powerful U.S., which has heretofore absorbed the lion’s share of Mexico’s 
exports. However, the policy of expansion of foreign markets has dawdled. 
True, some forward steps have been made. For example, British Ambassador 
Sir William Sullivan, in a recent speech before the Chihuahua Rotary Club, 
revealed that Mexico had exported more than 132 million pesos this year 
(somewhat under £2,000,000) worth of goods to England and that this figure 
was due to rise “ surprisingly.” Actual figures show that increase in Mexican 
trade with England has soared in the past three years. In 1951 exports 
amounted to 2,700,000 Pounds Sterling in round figures, with this rising to 
3,800,000 Pounds Sterling in 1954 and just under four million Pounds Sterling 
for 1955. On the other hand, Ambassador Sullivan revealed that Mexico’s 
imports from Britain have not risen correspondingly. The 1952 figure of 
roughly seven million pounds dropped to 5,600,000 Pounds Sterling in 1954, 
with a “ slight improvement ” for 1955, although full official figures have not 
been released. . 

Everywhere in Mexico government officials and executives from private 
industry and agriculture predict continued prosperity. The claim is made 
that production is at near capacity and purchasing power is high. While the 
former may be true, the latter is a distortion of the actual facts. There can be 
no “ high purchasing power ” in a nation where the minimum wage is still 
12 pesos (96 cents) or about 7 shillings a day, and 9.50 pesos or 5s. 6d. for 
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rural areas. The sad truth is that many rural workers in the republic still 
receive the absurdly low pay of three pesos (Is. 10d.) for back-breaking daily 
toil in the fields. Even at the top wage, if it is paid (for employers pull every 
known string to avoid paying the minimums), Mexico’s labourers have a 
hard time making ends meet. Prices of basic commodities have been rising 
steadily in the past five years. A true indicator of the economic misery of 
Mexico’s labourers is witnessed in the fact that over 500,000 skilled labourers 
have successfully managed to obtain passports and visas to take up perman- 
ent residence in the U.S. The startling figure for the past 15 years shows a 
tally of 1,500,000 workers who have abandoned their native land. And now 
industry and agriculture are beginning to feel the pinch of the loss of this vast 
labour pool, especially in industries requiring technicians such as steel mills, 
foundries, car assembly plants, chemical plants, laboratories, etc. A further 
serious drop in international cotton quotations, a fall off in silver production 
(and Mexico is now hard pressed to hold its world lead), unstable coffee 
markets and a decline in tourist traffic would have serious repercussions in the 
republic. Instead of the often-rumoured revaluation of the peso to around 
10 to the dollar, there is the strong possibility that yet another devaluation is 
just around the corner, with this accelerating the inflationary spiral that has 
been gathering force, although partially contained by government controls 
during the past three years. 

The economic situation is beclouded, and the mere fact of rising dollar 
reserves (a point highly stressed in international reports) is not an indicator of 
prosperity. The dollar reserves have, as a matter of fact, been accumulated 
by a stringent import control policy which has seriously curtailed, for 
example, the import of Scotch whiskies, French wines, foreign tinned foods, 
jams, candies, etc., woollens, cars, and so on. The “crack” in Mexico’s 
economy is visible in official concern over income losses from cotton and coffee 
exports. This situation is already being termed “ grave,” and if it gets much 
worse the much-made-of “ dollar reserves ” will shrink to the vanishing 
point again. Some far-sighted industrialists and export-import brokers have 
urged the government to adopt a “ free” policy permitting uncontrolled 
import and export activity as a “ solution ” to difficulties that may lie ahead. 
But so far the administration, hypnotized by the goal of a half billion dollar 
reserve (the goal for this year), has been unwilling to accede to these demands. 
Whether this is a wise policy or not will be the subject of discussions by 
learned economists nationally and internationally before this year draws to a 
close. EMIL ZUBRYN 
Morelos, Mexico. 
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JET. 


A gem that flashes keener than the stars, 
A far-off diamond, glittering like a bright 
Apex of crystal spire in morning light, 
Hovers and moves, hangs still and sweetly soars 
Swift and gentle through the shimmering rill 
Of sky, and cleaves a foaming wake of white.. 
So speeds the leaping spark in glancing flight 
It seems the bow-string of the bending hill 
Has started this sure arrow on its way. 
Between the silken ceiling of the blue 
Remoteness, and the presence of the day, 
This dazzling sliver of eternity 
Links my heart's real and abstract, old and new 
A focal point of poised infinity. 

Kerra WHIT 


CN. o 


~ 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


THE EMPRESS FREDERICK 


More than half a century has had to pass before the first adequate biography of the 
Empress Frederick (1840-1901) has come to be written by Dr. Richard Barkeley. 
This is surprising because her life contains so much of interest. Here is a figure as 
gifted as she was unfortunate, a beginning full of the highest promise, a happy 
marriage with one of the most likable of princes, an endless struggle against a 
superior but ruthless ruling minister, the disappointment of all hopes through all too 
many years of waiting and a final catastrophe, followed by the sadness of widowhood 
and an end of unbearable pain. When Victoria, the eldest and most gifted daughter 
of Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort, married in 1858 the prospective heir of 
the Prussian throne, all the chances seemed to be there for a happy and glorious life. 
Her father, who combined German thoroughness with political flair, had educated 
her with special care and imbued her with the liberal ideal to which she remained 
true through her whole life and in which her husband believed too. But her life at 
the court of Berlin was unhappy from the beginning, not so much on account of any 
national antagonism but because her independence of mind was considered improper 
in a young woman by the unbelievably old-fashioned circles which composed the 
court society. Field Marshal von Blumenthal, the Crown Prince’s Chief of Staff 
in the wars of 1866 and 1870, seems to have hit the nail on the head when he wrote 
after a conversation with her in.1871: “ Now I understand why she has so many 
enemies and enviers; in her naturalness she stands high above others, and nobody is 
able to touch her. They want... to tie her into the stiffest forms of etiquette.” 

The deepest reason for her unhappiness was the hostility of Bismarck which she 
aroused by her criticism of his unconstitutional procedure in the ‘sixties. The 
Danzig speech of the Crown Prince, in which he dissociated himself openly from 
Bismarck’s unconstitutional press ordinance, was attributed by him to the Princess’ 
“ sinister ” influence, and he never forgot or forgave it. “ Dreadfully alone ” is 
the title, taken from a letter of Vicky, which Dr. Barkeley rightly gives to this 
chapter. He quotes the relevant passages from her numerous and often passionate 
letters and does not hesitate to criticise, sometimes a little harshly, her misjudge- 
ments and hasty exaggerations. Her biggest mistake was that she underestimated for 
some time her great antagonist. But it is not at all exaggerated when she writes 
to her mother in 1875: “ To us... it is very sad to be made the object of universal 
distrust and suspicion which we naturally are as long as Prince Bismarck remains the 
sole and omnipotent ruler of our destinies.” And then, before the long “ frustrated 
years ” of waiting had ended, came the Crown Prince’s terrible fatal illness. Dr. 
Barkeley gives a vivid and fair description of the unfortunate controversies which 
surrounded this illness, and rightly emphasises the overwhelming misery which 
Victoria had to bear. Perhaps the worst was that the ambitions of two men ruth- 
lessly combined against her, that of the great statesman who did not want to give up 
an iota of his power, and that of her own son Wilhelm who could not wait to ascend 
the throne. Even if she made some mistakes, nothing can excuse the behaviour of 
the son during the iflness and after the death of his father. Nobody will read Dr. 
Barkeley’s description of the “99 days ” without deep sympathy with the luckless 
persecuted woman; and then Bismarck added the greatest insult by his persecution 
against the dead Kaiser’s Diary and by his notorious “ Jmmediat bericht.” In this 
he wrote that during the war of 1870 the King would not allow him intimate dis- 
cussions with the Crown Prince, because “he feared indiscretions through the 
British Court which was filled with sympathies with the French.” It is perhaps the 
most perfidious insinuation any minister of a crown has uttered against his former 
monarch. Dr. Barkeley is to be thanked for telling this tragic story with sympathy, 
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but not uncritically. It is to be hoped that by his book the memory of a highly 
gifted and idealistic woman will be revived, not only for the few survivors of 
Emperor Frederick’s short reign but even for the present generation. 

Erich EYCK 


The Empress Frederick, Daughter of Queen Victoria. By Richard Barkeley, with a Foreword 
by G. P. Gooch. Macmillan. 30s. 


KEIR HARDIE 

Successful political parties are concerned with majorities, and no majority is 
ever composed largely of saints. Politics deals with the winning of power and the 
keeping of it; the manipulation of men and affairs; compromise and expediency. 
But a Socialist movement if it has the stuff of permanency always yearns after a 
perfection transcending these immediate problems and has an unsolved conflict 
between the actual and the ideal. In the British Labour Party this expresses itself in a 
mythology of its own. There was a golden age of the pioneers when men were true 
to their Socialist ideal, unsullied by worldly temptation. Then came the Fall and 
the old spirit was lost in betrayal; “ never glad confident morning again.” In fact 
the early pioneers were men and women much as ourselves. Many were quarrel- 
some and ambitious and some not always honest. Among these pioneers none has 
kept a firmer grip on the imaginations of later generations than James Keir Hardie 
and none indeed has suffered less from the Twilight of the Gods. Beatrice Webb, 
for whom most swans were geese, was moved to withdraw from her diary some 
uncomplimentary remarks about him, generated in the tension of the early days of 
the marriage of Fabianism and the J.L.P. That was a notable recognition that few 
men have been so abused, so misunderstood, and so worshipped while yet maintain- 
ing their essential integrity and purpose. 

Never as assured a parliamentarian as MacDonald, not as good an organiser as 
Henderson nor of the intellectual calibre of Snowden, Hardie remains on a pinnacle 
of unchallenged supremacy in the hearts of British Socialists. Though he found 
compromise difficult, he was no unpractical dreamer. His objectives were not 
pitched too remotely for achievement. He was not as his friendlier critics thought, 
aman before his time. His greatest contribution, the agitation for a separate Labour 
party independent of the old capitalist ones, was in fact a perfect piece of timing. 
“ If we can unite,” he wrote, “ as we have done thus far, the idealism of the educated 
Socialist with the discontent and desire for practical reforms of the trade unionist, 
we will have a blend which will be almost ideal and a force which will be irresistible.” 
He was justified by the event and lived to see the early harvest of his struggle. 
But when the 1914-1918 war smashed his other great ideal of international socialism, 
he did not survive it. His contemporary, Shaw, once wrote: “‘ I really could not see 
what Hardie could do but die.” And that is not an unusual situation for a prophet. 
No doubt he liked the sound of his own voice and liked the power it gave him, but 
what successful politician does not? There was a streak of exhibitionism in the 
clothes he affected in the House of Commons, but there were many who needed the 
reminder that those who wear soft raiment are in kings’ houses. 

Mr. Cockburn does not set out to produce a full biography but to create an 
impression of the man and of what it was that so roused mén’s loyalties to him. 
Some minor errors of fact make one uncertain where accuracy ends and romance 
begins. Winston Churchill crossed the floor before, not after, the foundation of 
the Liberal Government. Were the Misses Kippen, whose legacy was a fortunate 
windfall to the struggling Labour Party, as anti-Socialist as he makes them appear? 
But uncertainties of detail do not blemish the picture. My more serious regret would 
be that the author has not been bolder in showing this great man in the round with 
more of his human weaknesses. The hagiology is at times tediously uncritical. 
But the man is there. His centenary year is a fitting time to learn something of him 
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whom every Socialist would like to think his M.P. resembled and most Labour 
M.P’s uncomfortably feel they ought to’come nearer. For he still remains the model 
of what every Socialist would wish his M.P. to be. Most Labour Members in their 
turn stay uncomfortably aware of how far short they fall of this almost primeval 
archetype. J. E. MAcCoLL 


ane Hur gaear: A romantic biography of James Kier Hardie. By John Cockburn. 
arrolds. ; 


THE CRUX OF NATIONALISM 


Nations struggling for independence and full equality with their former masters 
may see in nationalism their gospel. Buta great many others have had to go through 
such ordeals because of it that they are inclined to regard it as a terrible evil. In any 
case nationalism has reached in our epoch an expansion and intensity unparalleled 
in history, and all the efforts made to curb or overcome it have hitherto had only 
scanty results. It is a very complex and deep-rooted force which cannot be cured by 
professing good intentions, devising grand schemes of a world parliament, and 
blaming others. A distinguished American historian, Mr. Boyd C. Shafer, has 
just published a book which is an excellent exposition of the problems involved. 
It is written with extraordinary learning, but also in such a clear and brilliant style 
that it gives the reader as much profit as pleasure. No better introduction to the 
study of this vital question could be written, but it also offers experts original ideas 
and new materials, and there is a very ample bibliography listing numerous books 
hardly known in Europe. 

Mr. Shafer first shows that the ideologies (or, as he calls them, the myths) 
inspiring the nationalists are fallacies. He then discusses the origin and growth of 
national feeling and policies and analyses their social and political background. 
The conclusion is that nations are by no means such compact unities with a homo- 
geneous national character as their ideologies pretend. Nor are nations divided 
into wolves and lambs. “ Over the course of history, there is no proof that any 
one nation is more criminal or warlike than another or that any is more moral or 
peaceful.” The book is so full of interesting points that it is difficult to give an 
adequate survey. Unfortunately one question remains unsolved, and it is doubtful 
whether it can be solved at all; all the wonderful achievements of our age have 
been reached by learning from experience, but one field alone seems to be an 
exception, international politics. The question arises: “ Why do not men learn 
from the experience of history?” Two world wars have been waged for freedom, 
democracy and self-determination, but if we look at Europe we can only say that a 
much larger part of it has now been deprived of fundamental liberties than ever 
before. The democratic powers took up arms against the national fanaticism of 
dictators. But have they themselves not fallen victims to the most primitive 
prejudices of nationalism, and shown a blindness in fundamental decisions which 


generations of historians may be unable to explain? FREDERICK HERTZ 
Nationalism, Myth and Reality. By Boyd C. Shafer. Gollancz. 18s. 
. POST-OCCUPATION JAPAN 


It is a curious reflection that such different causes as the first and second world 
wars should, in acting on Japan, have had results so similar. In the 1920’s the 
` immense wealth which the war had won for Japan produced a marked trend towards 
liberalism till the army, to preserve its exclusive privileges, crushed it in the °30’s. 
Now, although the Japanese never understood “ de-mok-ra-sie,” that and bitter 
defeat have left their mark in a visible desire for popular rights against the old 
paternalistic government. It is this tendency that Messrs. Quigley and Turner have 
studied in all its aspects with minute detail and deep thought. In several matters 
Japan is returning to old standards—centralization of the police in Government 
hands, creation of a Defence Agency which is really a Ministry of Defence, and the 
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reappearance of the zaibutsu, the vast commercial family syndicates which had been 
Japan’s method of business since the fourteenth century. Yet though the authors are 
careful not to prophesy, the general feeling is that Japan will never again be quite 
what it has been. Two outstanding innovations are the formation of a Civil 
Liberties Union to defend citizens’ rights against officialdom; and the new inde- 
pendence of the judicature (formerly a tool of the executive) which the judges clearly 
are determined to defend. 

The evils resulting from General MacArthur’s concentrating all civil as well as 
military affairs in his own hands are vividly shown. He made no use of the 
experienced advisers sent him by Washington, brushed aside every protest by the 
Allied Commission in Japan, and never left his eyrie in Tokyo to see things for 
himself. The monstrous nature of the purge of over 1,000,000 persons including 
relatives of officers to the third degree (“ it amounted to a general indictment of the 
Japanese people applied to selected categories ”) deprived Government and business 
of the services of many able doctors, lawyers, engineers and accountants. The 
bureaucracy, already “ unmatched elsewhere,” was expanded into sixty-nine bureaux 
attached to the eleven ministries; while local government was recast on such 
complicated lines almost impossible to understand, regardless of the self-invented 
methods of village and town management (somewhat like that of village elders and 
merchant guilds in China) which had worked satisfactorily for centuries. 

Of the American-written Constitution it is abundantly clear that the Japanese 
detested it from the beginning: sooner or later it is bound to be revised. For two 
sweltering months, the authors say, the Diet fought desperately to modify it. Their 
chief argument was that the Meiji Constitution provided all necessary scope for 
democratic institutions, particularly as regards the powers of the Tenno, or 
Emperor. Its characteristic, wrote one noted authority on constitutional history, is 
“ the sharing of government by the Tenno and the people.” Another added: ‘“‘ The 
sovereign has no mind of his own: the mind of the people is his mind and on this 
principle our successive Emperors have acted.” So far as the mind of the people 
was expressed by the Cabinet and Elder Statesmen this is true. All the foreign 
occupations in the world will not alter the Japanese people’s attachment to their 
Emperor, nor does his own explicit repudiation of divine descent seem to have 
affected their faith in it. The chapters on the development of the different parties 
in politics are particularly instructive. As in all self-governing Asian countries, 
parties (though Japan has far longer experience of them than others) mean much less 
than individual leaders and groups. This and its quarrelsomeness have never made 
the Diet respected. Yet it is a notable fact, as the authors emphasize, that it has 
never failed to function, even in the worst days of the war. It has a great future 
before it now, for which, the authors believe, Hirohito will give all his support. 

It has only been possible here to touch on the chief points in this great book. 
One wishes that the authors could have included a chapter on the actual every-day 
conditions of life of the masses. But one gets glimpses in connection with Com- 
munism and the trade unions. And there are enlivening sketches of post-Occupation 
Premiers such as Prince Konoye and Mr. Yoshida, who, despite defects, may well be 
counted by history as one of Japan’s ablest Prime Ministers. The book is well 
completed by valuable appendices on the old and new Constjtutions and a good 
index. O. M. GREEN 


The New Japan, Government and Politics. By Harold S. Quigley and John E. Turner. 
Minnesota University Press and Oxford University Press 


GENERAL DE GAULLE’S WAR 
The first votume of “ the man of June 18 ” was entitled L’ Appel. On that clarion- 
call’s anniversary appeared the second, L’ Unité. The war was changing, America 
furbished her arms, and Free France, whose slow growth he traced in Appel, became 
France Combattante. Here begins his story. Unceasingly he protests against 
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Vichy’s acceptance of defeat, the supposed “ double jeu ” of France’s legal masters 
by the grace of the foe. Unwittingly he records his growing stature from a simple, 
dissident soldier, who in life’s pattern became the symbol and rallying point for 
France. Like Appel, Unité is divided into text and supporting documents: 
Interméde, from the entry into North Africa to the Americans in Morocco; Tragédie, 
from the American landings till Darlan’s assassination; Comédie, from the futile 
formality of Anfa till accord with Giraud; and Alger, Giraud’s elimination without - 
baste or violence. Chapters record political and diplomatic activities and Combat, 
and the military efforts of France Combattante, ending with le Magnificat in Notre 
Dame. - 

Tragedy lies in this volume which records two combats, one open—against the 
foe, the other subterranean with the U.S.A. Disaccord appeared with Roosevelt 
and “ his*lieutenant Churchill ” over the whole range of activities. They would not 
treat General de Gaulle as France; they kept him from military planning, and 
without his knowledge they landed in North Africa (November 1942). He would 
have preferred a landing on French soil “ not to impose useless shedding of French 
blood in the service of the enemy,” and questioned their mistake in not taking 
Bizerta. The quarrel envenomed in Algeria. Roosevelt used the Koenigstein- 
escaped Giraud who, soldier-like, would have obeyed the White House. Giraud 
saw the problem in terms of military command; General de Gaulle faced the Allies 
in terms of the sovereignty of France. Roosevelt justified accord with Darlan: 
“ to cross a bridge you have to walk with the devil.” The General saw more clearly: 
“ whatever came of the affair, if France won Darlan lost,” and felt indignant that 
Roosevelt still placed hopes in Vichy, for ‘‘ whenever American ships met French 
they fought” although “ Leahy had spent two years near the Hôtel du Parc.” 
Roosevelt even sought the aid of Cardinal Spellman to make General de Gaulle 
weaken his claims. The General commented dryly: “ Great piety does not prevent 
business being business.” So deeply did they misjudge and fear his magnetism, that 
on landing at Casablanca airport for the Anfa Conference, General Wilbur dipped 
his handkerchief in the mud, wiped it across the car windows to keep his arrival 
secret. But the man who had met Allies within wire entanglements, imposed his 
presence at the Washington Conference (July 1944) and reiterated: “ Nothing can 
replace the value, power, influence of ancient peoples. That above all is true of 
France.” In his loneliness General de Gaulle accepts that “ I shall have to build 
round me the unity of France, against the foe, in spite of the Allies.” They persisted 
in seeing him through France’s defeat and Vichy’s empty legitimacy. The General 
drew his strength from the legitimacy of national recovery; to him Salus populi 
suprema lex. 

The history of these two years is the story of a mission he never lost sight of, 
to re-enter France in war, maintain her as a sovereign State, and assure her—Vichy’s 
interregnum ended—a recognised authority whom all could obey. His efforts and 
faith stemmed from a divine defiance—refusal to accept the dishonourable 
armistice. On it, with Cartesian logic, he based natural consequences: the denial of 
Vichy’s legitimacy, the elimination of rivals who risked the sapping of unity and 
America’s and Great Britain’s admittance of France as a sovereign power. He 
recognised that if Germany won, France was doomed to be the playground and 
pleasure house of triumphant Teutonism. If the Allies won without France she was 
doomed—a pawn between U.S.A., U.S.S.R, and U.K. She was saved by his 
unyielding insistence that France had never abdicated her grandeur by a temporary 
defeat. His intransigence, his unbending faith, his haughty pride, were his greatest 
assets and of supreme value to his love, France. Through combat and diplomacy he 
imposed her on the Allies till they had to recognise that there was no-one to whom 
loyalty and legitimacy could turn but to General de Gaulle. In spite of organised 
campaigns against him in Washington, London and Algiers, adhesions to his 
authority increased. The Allies were faced with the compulsion of events; the 
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empire rallied to the General, the resistance movements in France turned to him, 
and the Rassemblement des Français Libres recognised no other leader. Because 
he alone embodied hope and leadership the Allies were compelled to recognise his 
Committee of National Liberation which became (June 1944) the Provisional , 
Government of the Republic. This fearless soldier, who assumed the self-imposed 
duty of national recovery, tenaciously fighting the mighty, accorded easily with 
General Eisenhower. He readily agreed that a French division should share in the 
Normandy battle, not to arrive in Paris without French troops, and to receive 
Koenig as military governor of Paris. Gallantly he admitted: “ I recognise that I 
have done you injustice and I have to say so.” General de Gaulle responded: 
“ You are a man,” 

In his call to the soul of France, he evokes in majestic prose the drama of renais- 
sance, the formation of the Consultative Assembly, the Pucheu trial, reforms in 
North and Black Africa, the fusion of resistance movements, the Italian campaign, 
the capture of Rome, his visit to the first bridge-head in France, and the liberation of 
Paris, goal of his odyssey, each an epic of achievement. Few have lived to see faith 
so justified and realised. In fealty he acknowledged France’s debt to those who had 
never despaired of la Patrie, the founding fathers of the new Republic. The hero 
who was the incarnation of France retired in 1951 to Colombey to write the history 
he had made. He recognised that his “‘ lot is one of solitude ” and himself as ‘* the 
low ranking officer before whom flags dip in salute.” In these creative years, with 
greater truth than Louis XIV he might have added L’ état c’est moi. 

VICTOR COBEN 
` Mémoires de Guerre: L'Unité, 1942-1944. By Charles De Gaulle. Plon. 1,350 francs. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN AFRICA 


The author of this book is an African administrative officer and his purpose is to 
trace the evolution of local government, particularly in Nigeria, from the parent 
system, indirect rule, to that which is being worked out today and which is modelled 
on practice in England. “ Indirect rule,” in the minds of its originator, Lugard and 
of his great disciple Cameron, meant government through traditional institutions 
purged of their vices. The District Commissioner stayed in the background (his 
invisibility was the measure of his success) advising, restraining, educating, his 
influence all the greater by being reflected through an authority that the people 
respected and understood. The system had a good innings, up to the end of the last 
war, and worked very well. The time then came for less emphasis to be laid on 
tradition and more on modern trends. The old form of council, a chief with his 
elders, must henceforward admit the new men, the rising middle classes, the 
intelligentsia and the traders. Mr. Akpan describes the process of change with 
tolerance and industry. He is not by any means oblivious of the factors that made 
indirect rule suspect to the intelligentsia (personally I think that these factors only 
developed when the true aims of indirect rule were ignored) but he is scrupulously 
fair, and in the end sums up in favour of a system which, after all, served the people 
very well. 

Mr. Akpan does full justice to the goodwill of the British Government ind to the 
devotion and integrity of the District Administration; he recognizes the value of 
tradition and is in no hurry to abolish ancient restraints; nor does he subscribe to the 
glib fallacy, “‘self government is better than good government,” for he recognizes that 
unless government is good it is worthless. Having brought us to the present day, 
he then lays down certain desiderata for local government in Nigeria. To criticize 
these in detail requires better acquaintance with the region and with the techniques 
of local government than I possess. But they appear on the face of them to be 
eminently sensible. The emphasis is everywhere on care, preparation, steadiness, 
proper controls and orderly development. Mr. Akpan’s eminently sane outlook 
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may not endear him to the demagogue or the zealot, but those of us who watch 
with affectionate anxiety the trend of events in Africa will derive much comfort 
from the emergence of men of his calibre. A. SILLERY 
Epitaph to Indirect Rule. By Ntieyong U. Akpan. Cassell. 12s. 6d. 


THE RIDDLE OF EXPERIENCE 


It is hard to keep track of the main theme of this curious study. That is if the 
main theme is the boy and his needs. Writing in an intensely personal and intro- 
spective mood Dr. Meissner’s changes of direction are bewildering; it is as if the 
book had been written to clear his own mind leaving him with the raw material not 
of one book but of several. At the start the reader may be hopeful. The apparent 
goodness of Dr. Meissner’s views and the unusual style and their expression lead us 
to suppose that in the following pages we shall be stimulatingly instructed and 
provoked. Instead we are lead into a labyrinth of Germanic origin in which the 
philosophic and religious components interest and confuse author and reader alike. 

Perhaps part of the difficulty of communication experienced by the author can be 
diagnosed from two sentences of the first chapter. Dr. Meissner writes: “ Therefore 
I have reached my conclusions mainly through experience. -This is by no means a 
sure advantage, because what we call experience is not always just an unmistakable 
lesson which must be accepted but rather a riddle that can easily be misread by 
ourselves.” Dr. Meissner’s experience includes searing memories of the demoraliza- 
tion of German youth under Nazi tutelage and the instruction he has imbibed from 
great German poetic and philosophic minds. Its application, when attempted, to 
British educational purpose and practice is unconvincing, there being an obvious 
lack of grasp of British ways. The failure of this book is to be deplored for Dr. 
Meissner has many right ideas whose lucid exposition would have helped us all. 

JOHN ARMITAGE 
The Boy and his Needs. By Erich Meissner. Macdonald. 18s. 


FRENCH WRITING 


These works on French literature, quite different in subject-matter, serve to 
remind us again of the wealth and scope of the French literary heritage, Mrs. 
Crosland’s scholarly book is addressed to readers with some knowledge of Old 
French, for quotations are not translated. It will undoubtedly be a standby for 
students of French and on a broader basis a useful guide for those interested in 
comparative studies. Apart from an introductory chapter the emphasis is on the 
second half of the twelfth and the first half of the thirteenth centuries when the 
splendour of French writings radiated throughout Europe. The variety of medieval 
French literature, with its lives of saints, bestiaries, mystery plays, love lyrics, tales of 
knights in quest of high adventure and witty, satirical fabliaux popular at the fairs of 
Northern France, is set against a background of political upheaval and a developing 
social pattern. It is on the relationship between literature and this background that 
interest is focused in this book. Thus we see the Romantic epic as an expression 
of an age when the conception of “ fine amour ” which had been spreading from 
Southern France merged with the code of valour of the crusading knights. We see 
the fabliau affording an outlet for the penniless scholar’s bitterness against the 
acquisition of wealth by the rising merchant class and against the abuses of the 
Church. With the passage of time we see the claims of personal achievement 
supplanting pride of birth, as inthe “‘.Geste des Lorrains,” where the founder of the 
family whose adventures occupy thousands of lines was no longer a well-born 
knight, but a “ vilain ”—in itself a word of changing significance. Following the 
same principle in the difficult question of dating writings, Mrs. Crosland prefers to be 
guided by material*content—since the poet would wish to please his audience— 
rather than by linguistic or metrical peculiarities. Frequent cross-references between 
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chapters bear witness to the complexity of the literary evolution under consideration, 
and the limits of the work have often to be recalled as a restriction on abundant 
material. We halt somewhat abruptly at the end of chapter ten, regretting that the 
Tich repast is over and that there is no concluding digestif to round it off. 

Dr. Brereton’s valuable and spirited study not only covers in twenty-one chapters 
French poets from Villon to the present day, but tackles the bugbear of arbitrary 
categories in poetic history, such as baroque, classic, Romantic, Symbolist. Further- 
more, this vast survey, which takes into account the most recent criticism, is 
enriched by discriminating comparisons with poetic experience in other periods and 
in other literatures; the compression in Mallarmé’s verse, for instance, is more 
readily appreciable when placed beside Shelley’s “ Adonais.” Dr. Brereton’s 
method is to present sufficient biography for an understanding of the individual 
life, and then, by judiciously chosen examples from the poetry, to discuss the poet’s 
value from our standpoint today. Our interest is maintained by communicative 
enthusiasm and piquant remarks; he has a sure and wholly delightful gift of placing 
his subject, which is all the more stimulating for a dash of daring: ‘‘ Rather than a 
work, the writings of Hugo are a territory.” Or, at the beginning of the chapter on 
Mallarmé: ` 

Greatest of white-collar poets, high priest of Symbolism, don’s delight and 

reincarnation of Baudelaire’s cat, such are the attmbutes of this outwardly 

drab personality. 
Readers, who most probably will be already acquainted with French literature, 
may regret the omission of a particular poet for whom they themselves have a 
predilection, but the major French poets from the sixteenth century onwards are 
dealt with, and what is more, treated with great fairness; only indirectly do we gather 
where the author’s own preference lies. The last chapter, which is concerned with 
poetry since the nineteen-twenties, is more tentative in tone than the others, since we 
have not yet the benefit of time-perspective. We are left hoping for the fulfilment of 
a half-promise made in the preface, that the last two or three decades may be 
explored more fully in a sequel. VERA J. DANIEL 


Medieval French Literature. By Jessie Crosland. Blackwell. 25s. : 
An Introduction to the French Poets. By Geoffrey Brereton. Methuen. 25s. 


WHITE—RUTHERFORD 


The writer who called a part of himself “ Mark Rutherford ” has always been 
something of a square peg, toppling out of any standard socket. Nonconformist in 
religion, a rebel even from nonconformity, unorthodox in his literary craft, he was 
neither a Great Victorian, a post-Victorian nor a popular second-rater. Some thirty- 
five years ago he was to be glimpsed fading slowly in the middle distance like the 
professor who has just repeated his once-notable lecture on metaphysical philosophy 
to an audience of one while the students of modern greats are crowding impatiently 
at the doors. The kindly eyes of reverence and ignorance watch him for a moment; 
“a fine chap in his day. Don’t know exactly what his line was, but it’s all washed 
up now.’ Washed up—but returning in the backwash. Studies and dissertations 
have recently appeared in England, America and South Africa. Last yeas we had 
Dr. Catherine Maclean’s biography, and now comes Professor Irvin Stock’s serious 

critical study of the man and the novels. It is significant too that while Mark 
Rutherford was the man who vanished, it is William Hale White who returns. He is 
more suited to our generation. Rutherford was a rebel of his period, glowering over 
London’s slum conditions in the manner of Karl Marx, Dostoevsky, and the author 
of The City of Dreadful Night. There is an essential difference between him and his 
creator who, carrying one side of his nature to the end of its projected path in the 
Autobiography, weakened the whole thereby. Mark Rutherford allowed his intro- 
spective hatred of ordinary life to get the better of him. Hale White never stopped 
fighting his temperamental hatred. He acknowledged the humdrum and the 
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expedient in his attempt to transmute life and yet resign himself to it. 

There has been, in consequence, a curious evolution. The Rutherford type of 
honourable heretic was a simple and admirable figure to the nineteenth century 
socialistic liberal; so, as Professor Stock observes, “ his admirers, though they have 
not been many, have been choice.” Hale White died on the eve of the Great Debunk 
as we may for this purpose call the 1914 war. At the end of it the fashion was for no 

. principles, no illusions, no spiritual progress, no religious faith. The second war and 
the atomic age have begotten a human need for something—recognized even by the 
back-room boys as non-material—to sustain what may once more be called the soul 
in its entanglement with barbed horrors. Hale White comes back as a premature 
sufferer, in the form of hypochondria, from the now-objectified nightmare. He 
comes as one finding “ that endurance is the exact synonym for life ” and that a 
spiritual awakening can effect deliverance. Professor Stock, a warm and penetrating 
appreciator of the moral and religious teaching in his writings, has analysed them 
here on that basis. In doing so it has become clear to him that any apparent clumsi- 
ness in art or craftsmanship is more than justified by the requirements of the ethical 

~ pattern. This is a risky method of criticism; and it says much for the surviving 
power (amid old-fashioned furniture) of Hale White’s passionate convictions, and 
for his critic’s eloquent enthusiasm, that we tend for the most part to approve it—or 
at least to rate sincerity rough-hewn above a shapely vacuum. 

For his opening sketch of Hale White’s life as prefiguring but distinguished from 
Mark Rutherford’s, Irvin Stock has the advantage of some first-hand unpublished 
material, other than letters. White’s two sons each wrote notes and reminiscences 
of their father that light up the domestic details of a somewhat austere home life. 
They bear out the impression that this hard-working political journalist who at fifty 
let himself go on paper over the dreams and despondencies of his projected ego, 
met all his obligations with a rigid discipline. As a thinker, Lionel Trilling in his 
Foreword compares him to D. H. Lawrence and E. M. Forster. Professor Stock 
uses, to an irritating excess, an analogy with André Gide. The only other irritation 
in this work of fine critical perception is due to the printer, who throws in the many 
quoted paragraphs without distinction of type-setting or inverted commas, leaving 
the reader to be tossed from Irvin Stock’s own horse to Hale White’s Pegasus and 


back without a warning sign. SYLVA NORMAN 
William Hale White (Mark Rutherford): A critical Study. By Irvin Stock. Allen and 
Unwin. 25s. 


THE LIVING JOYCE 

Mr. Hugh Kennard’s 370 pages form a monument of some size to James Joyce’s 
achievements. His first sentence tells us that every writer on Joyce has contributed 
his quota of details. His last page contains “‘ Four Burials ” : (1) announcement of 
his death by his family ina Zurich newspaper, “‘ unser lieber Mann, Vater und 
Grossvater’’; (2) an extract from the Encyclopaedia Britannica which concludes 
“extreme of obscurity in modern literature. A measure of his total achievement, 
however, may well be T. S. Eliot’s remark that Joyce was the greatest master of the 
English language since Milton ”; (3) a glowing tribute from his sister Eva in the 
Irish Press, “ he was our eldest brother and our idol, and to us at least his writings 
had the stamp of genius. He had the kindliest disposition, hated show and publicity, 
and spent all his spare time with his family, enjoying trips with them in the French 
countryside ”; (4) the broadcast by the B.B.C. on the funeral, by one who was 
present. 

But I had better begin by admitting that I have learnt a lot from the book, and 
that it has changed some of my ideas. Of that presently. None can dispute the 
influence Joyce has had on writers since Ulysses first appeared, but Mr. Kennan has 
as little use for the early cult of enthusiasts as he has for those who damned Ulysses 
as obscene, and finds that Joyce regarded his worshippers sardonically. The latter’s 
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conversations with Mr. Gilbert were “an elaborate legpull ” of that “ Transition 
fellow-traveller.”” When in 1927 the magazine Transition took over Joyce’s en- 
hanced reputation his Stephen Dedalus persona “‘ became a major literary racket.” 
Joyce was then forty-five, almost blind, and, mindful of an earlier wrangle with a 
publisher over his Portrait of the Artist, he needed a publishing arrangement for 
Finnegan's Wake that would not strain his nerves. Moreover there was quarry for 
bim in the fulsome praise, and he took from it all the details he needed for Shem 
the Penman. In short Joyce, besides being a good husband and father, could also 
be a man of business. One notes also that neither in his recorded conversations, 
his letters, his earlier lyrics and books is there any departure from conventional 
grammatical English. 

Joyce, says Mr. Kennan, spent his life playing many parts. He identified himself 
with his characters, and was in turn Bloom and Stephen Dedalus. Parody was the 
medium of his art, and he played these parts that he might better write them. 
Having recollections of the Dublin of the turn of the century that he parodied in 
Ulysses, I can testify to its quality, a Dublin of endless wonderful talk, and yearning 
memories of the glories of the eighteenth century when Ireland had its own Parlia- 
ment and the “ aristocracy ” came up from the country to their town houses in 
Dublin for its gay season. Joyce was forever interested in words as things in them- 
selves, and in an inner spectator of the lives around him engaged—to use Masefield’s 
phrase—in ‘‘ one damned thing after another.” His interest in words led him on to 
a kind of writing perilously related, through association not of ideas but of sound, 
to a series of puns. It is all very well for Mr. Kennan to tell us about the unsuspected 
méanings underlying most of Finnegan’s Wake. But these “ errears and erriboose of 
combarative embottled history ” will remain “ the cup of tea ” of a very select few. 

Ulysses is another story. “‘ If only someone, if only one reviewer would say the 
book was funny! ” complained Joyce to Ezra Pound. Bloom is the modern version 
of Homer’s Odysseus. To me, brought up on “ the Surge and Thunder of the 
Odyssey,” it was a new idea that the Odyssey could be purposely funny. But I now 
learn that Dr. W. H. D. Rouse and Ezra Pound as well as Joyce (not to mention 
Longinus and Pope) saw this with a truer intuition than the Victorians. Dr. Rouse 
produces evidence that Homer’s diction was colloquial and often ingeniously comic. 
There is at least one obvious pun and the majestic-sounding names such as Polype- 
monides and Epiritos are whimsical etymologies. Here is Joyce’s double parody 
of Butcher and Lang in Ulysses: 

And lo, as they quaffed their cup of Joy, a godlike messenger came swiftly in, 
radiant as the eye of heaven, a comely youth and behind him there passed an 
elder of noble gait and countenance, bearing the sacred scrolls of law and with 
him. his lad wife, a dame of peerless lin and fairest of her race. 

ttle Alf Bergen popped in round ineage, a and hid behind Barney’s snug 
eect ip wt ei ... I didn’t know what was up and Alf ki 
making signs out of the And beggob what was it only that bloody eld 
pantaloon Denis Breen in his bathalipness with two bloody big books tucked 
under his oxter and his wife hotfoot after him, unfortunate wretched woman 
trotting like a poodle. 

To Mr. Budgen, Joyce said that Ulysses was a complete man whose wisdom 
brought him through many trials; “ don’t forget that he was a war dodger who 
tried to evade military service by simulating madness. He might never have taken 
up arms and gone to Troy but the Greek recruiting sergeant was too clever for him. 

`... But once at war the conscientious objector became a jusq’auboutist.... He 
was an inventor too. The tank is his creation. Wooden horse or iron box— 
it doesn’t matter. They are both shells containing armed warriors.” There will be 
more books about Joyce, but this one will be hard to beat. ARTHUR MOORE 


Dublin’s Joyce. By Hugh Kenner. Chatto and Windus. 25s. 


Pa WILLIAM BECKFORD 
In his foreword Dr. Pevsner points out that Mr. Brockman is an architect whose 


’ 


I 
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“interest in Beckford grew out of his interest in Beckford’s buildings.” It could 
hardly be otherwise; for Beckford’s impulses to build and the peculiarities of his 
buildings were projections arising out of an eccentric and turbulent character. 
Fonthill Abbey and the Lansdowne Tower were not simply the grandiose enterprises 
of a Croesus, they were, also, emanations from the extraordinary mind that had 
produced “ Vathek ” and symbols of the personal world which Beckford created for 
himself to spite the world which had ostracized him. The book gives a graphic 
account of his upbringing. His education was largely at the hands of resident tutors, 
but it also included lessons in musical composition by the nine-year-old Mozart, 
in archietectural principles by Sir William Chambers, and in drawing by Alexander 
Cozens. Doubtless these contacts had their effect on him but they did little to 
divert or moderate an inherent susceptibility, apparent even in his early years, to 
respond eagerly to exotic and morbid influences. Mr. Brockman traces the emerging 
and intensifying of his excited mental state to a point where, following a tangle of 
overheated associations and a tragically curtailed marriage, Beckford retreated from 
society with his reputation indelibly stained by rumours. His personal story is 
extremely well told and its interest is enhanced by the introduction of James Wyatt, 
“the only man Beckford could have employed on Fonthill with any reasonable 
chance of success.” The impulsive patron and the dilatory architect were uneasy in 
collaboration but, eventually, in 1812, “ after some sixteen years of struggle and of 
Wyatt and no-Wyatt ” Fonthili Abbey was complete. 

Among the illustrations are two drawings of the exterior of Fonthill; both were 
made before the tower fell in 1825. One is by John Martin, the other by George 
Cattermole. Martin’s drawing, typically theatrical, is more like a vivid dream of’a 
mighty medieval building than an observation of actuality. A strong light and 
shade pattern and a whirl of clouds around the tremendous tower seem to give the 
structure an ominous quality of presaging its own collapse. Cattermole’s picture is 
more objective; its more distant viewpoint reveals the great pile in the appropriate 
context of the glorious landscape which was no less part of Beckford’s conception 
and Wyatt's design than the building itself. ‘To have sean the building today, 
in its grand and beautiful setting,” Mr. Brockman writes, “ would have been an 
unforgettable experience.” Today, however, the estate spreads informally, still 
beautifully, over the Wiltshire slopes, but all that remains of the Abbey is a mere 
fragment of the northern end. One is wistfully envious of Martin and Cattermole. 
These drawings, other well chosen views and a ground plan are indispensable. 
This implies no shortcoming in the text. Mr. Brockman’s detailed architectural 
descriptions are as vividly informative as his studies of character. Indeed, his book 
is a most successful dovetailing of architectural understanding with biographical 
insight. : F. W. WENTWORTH-SHEILDS 
The Caliph of Fonthill. By H. A. N. Brockman. Werner Laurie. 21s. 


POETRY 


A key to Bryan Guinness’ view of the nature and writing of poetry is to be found 
within the first paragraph of the Foreword to his Collected Poems. ‘ Beauty,” he 
says, ‘‘ is the value of what is seen and felt, and must depend, not only upon the 
nature of the experience, but also upon the skill with which it is revealed.” In an. 
eight page essay at the end of the book, he elaborates the ideas of his Foreword, in 
particular this “... two-way traffic between experience and craftsmanship, . . 
in which I suspect the mechanism of art is to be found...’” The ideas in this essay, 
though not startlingly original, are freshly—sometimes provocatively—put, and they 
focus the reader’s mind correctly for the impact of the poetry itself, the magic, as he 
calls that “ . . . inexplicable process of direct communication .. .” between poem 
and reader. The present volume collects together all his poems written between the 
ages of twenty-one and forty-nine (his present age), which he thinks are worth 


. 
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keeping. They are chronologically arranged, beginning with the most recent 
and ending with the early Donneish poems. This poet’s later work is reflective, 
philosophical, contemplative, almost mystical in its awareness of the fundamental 
one-ness underlying all human experience. This is particularly true of the long 
sequence, “ The Snowflakes,” which consists of seventeen lyrics of greatly varying 
length. A visual—not to say cinematic—effect is achieved with irregular metres and 
interior harmonies which “ fade out ” one idea as they bring to life the next, in 

This twirling of patterns, 

This tumult of images. 
It is an impressive work, cumulatively powerful in its effect. To some extent his 
work is marred by a tendency to the lush line, and an over-dependence on such words 
as “ silver ” and “ golden.” This, of elms, “... As they loll in the last loveliness 
of their leafiness,” is, possibly, an extreme example, but one feels that an astringent 
purging of the poetry from such defect would be of value. 

On the surface, these poems and Mr. Blackburn’s, (who is a decade younger) form 
an amusing contrast. Mr. Blackburn, the stark, the cerebral, the technical virtuoso, 
the sometimes raw, the occasionally obscure; and Mr. Guinness the urbane, the 
mature, the explanatory, the note-writing. “ In the Fire ’”—which rarely flings us a 
note—has a fine air of take-it-or-leave-it. Mr. Blackburn was always an interesting 
poet, and this new collection indicates continuing development. There is a sustained 
power throughout the book, which previously manifested only intermittently; 
flashed on and off inconsequently and disconcertingly. There is a surer, more 
controlled grip on technique. But one feels there is development still to come, that 
the echoes in these poems of early influences, need to be more fully absorbed and 
transmuted by his own imaginative power. A poet who can write: 

If grass-blades glitter like a sword 

And bind-weed twists a savage knout, 
, What are they but my inwardness 

Time and her spaces figure out; 

So I may wither into truth, 

And when the stars grow thin, 

Know in myself the fecund bed 

Where all these shades begin 
will, surely, explore farther yet into poetic consciousness and bring back, for us 
mere mortals, his own unique vision. Meanwhile, the signs are good. 

Mr. Hurd is a young American poet, and these poems—his first collection—are, 
we are told, the results of his leisure hours from the State Department, with which 
he has held appointments in London, Singapore and Washington, D.C. His 
experiences on destroyers in the Pacific in the second world war are also relevant to 
many of the poems. There is plenty of vitality in his work, but the incoherence in 
many poems has an oddly dated ring about it, and there is some tendency to self- 
conscious posturing. But there is hope for a poet who, even though he talks about 
“«.. beaches eloping thoughtfully/With an astonished wave,” —astonished, indeed— 
and hunters who were “‘.. . quiet as meringue,” can also write: 

And projectiles which describe a parabola 
Occasionally flutter, as a demented child 

Wandering in reverse meadows 

Of air. 3 
Ravens marching across a field, meanwhile, 

Are black blue green; an iridescence 

Of bird shoulders moving into mediterraneans 


Of hopeful shade. 
LoveDAY MARTIN 
Collected Poems. 1927-1955. By Bryan Guinness. Heinemann. 15s. 
In the Fire. By Thomas Blackburn. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 
Preludes and Other Poems. By James Hurd. Johnson. 10s. 6d. 
- NOVELS 

One could not call it a great day for the Irish when Miss Honor Tracy, naughtily 

deciding to have loads of fun at their expense, took up her pen to write The Straight 
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And Narrow Path. An anthropologist who sees nuns skittishly indulging in a pagan 
fertility rite is, on reporting this, sued by the local priest, put up to it by a shyster ` 
lawyer. In recounting the hair-raising complications that ensue Miss Tracy, tongue 
in cheek and wicked twinkle in eye, gives us a most scandalous picture of the Roman 
Church in Ireland as a pious racket, a battening on the faithful. It would be unfair 
to divulge the dénouement except to say that it involves one of those timely miracles 
with which the Church of Rome has been so singularly blessed. If Miss Tracy has a 
favourite target it is Mariolatry but she touches on nothing she would not, at the 
least, get a girlish chuckle from and her occasional lapses of taste, her inappropri- 
ately Zolaesque moments, result perhaps inevitably, from attempting to be funny 
all the time abòut everyone and everything. Her characters are in the main figures 
of farce or satirical Aunt Sallies but she gives a new look even to such tried types as 
Lady Novelist and Pansy while instead of the whore with the heart of gold and 
interesting cough—whose camellias, alas, have faded—we get the Happy Whore, the 
essence of unbridled femininity or Universal Womanhood, which suggests that 
Miss Tracy, too, has read her Joyce and brought up from her subconscious something 
of old Ma Bloom and Anna Livia Plurabelle. Myshkin-like Lord Patrickstown, 
flitting naked through his ancestral woods, is perhaps the only character who touches 
the heart as well as tickling the ribs. Miss Tracy’s love-hate relationship with 
Jreland and the Roman Church would, one feels, provide a field-day for Freudians. 
She says the most awful things about them—but devotes a whole novel to admonish, 
with motherly indulgence, each lovable, erring and clearly incorrigible child. 

Mr. Nicholas Monsarrat in The Tribe That Lost its Head has written an enormously 
entertaining defence of British administration in what remains of our empire that is 
also a moving, at times scarifying novel. An idealistic young chief-designate return- 
ing to a West African island plays into the hands of an unscrupulous journalist, 
other subversive forces supervene, and the result is obscene ritual and slaughter in 
the Mau Mau manner and, for the chief, a Seretse Khama-like exile. Mr. Monsarrat’s 
colonial administrators come convincingly to life as fallible but dedicated men doing 
an immensely hard job in the face of every kind of misrepresentation and ignorant or 
mischievous attack. His gutter pressmen and nauseating political priest are little 
more than caricatures, though they are as surely and vitriolically drawn as are 
Gillray’s victims. While this stresses the message of the book it is arguable that a 
novel that is brilliantly realistic rather than satirical could have afforded villains 
drawn more in the round and might have gained from the inclusion of one enlight- 
ened, objective correspondent on the lines, say, of Richard Capell in post-war 
Athens. As Graham Greene confessed he was once Ryder Haggard-ridden, Mr. 
Monsarrat would surely own an acquaintanceship with Sanders Of The River, for his 
Gotwela is of the primordial line of Edgar Wallace’s Old King. The fate of his 
Resident Commissioner, on the other hand, owes nothing to that of Scobie in 


The Heart of the Matter. Andrew Macmillan’s breakdown may not wholly con- - `` f 


vince but his death, that catches at the heart, one takes to be symbolic; the swan- 
song of the old school. Mr. Monsarrat is weak on middle-aged female tittle-tattle . 
but almost too strong on intimate bedroom badinage. The Governor’s nympho- 
maniac daughter romps a doomed playground. Pointlessly her life burns to lust 
and ashes. The political scenes in Whitehall and at Westminster are among the 
best in the book and compare well with those in Trollope and Disraeli. There is 
nought here for our comfort but much that should help clear our minds of cant.’ 
We may learn for example, how demagogic do-gooders with their prejudices and - 
lack of humility may do untold harm to the causes they espouse. Incidentally— 
vide the West German chargé d’affaires at the Wedding Reception—Mr. Monsarrat 
can be very, very funny. Because of this he may yet beat humourless Graham Greene 
in the literary stakes. LUKE PARSONS 
The Tribe That Lost its Head, By Nicholas Monsarrat. Cassell. 

The Straight and Narrow Path. By Honor Tracy. “Methuen. 12s. ‘er 
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BOOKS ON THE TABLE 


“ Aphorisms, reflections, precepts, 
maxims, epigrams, paradoxes and 
opinions ”:; this is the subtitle and these 


` are the elementals of THÈ WISDOM or 


WINSTON CHURCHILL (George Allen & 
Unwin. 25s.). Their editor F. B. 
Czarnomski, in garnering them from the 
parliamentary and public speeches of 
fifty-five years, has provided an occasion 
for the verdict of posterity and a handy 
contemporary reference book in one. 
That the verdict will be as favourable as 
the reference is satisfactory can hardly 
be doubted. The 3,500 extracts are 
preceded by a neat little Introduction 
that is as much a character study of the 
great man as it is an analysis of his 
oratorical style; imbued with his flaring 
historical sense, flexible to cope with any 
situation (and particularly the dire), and 
a perfect focus of the mood of a people, 
it makes him eminently quotable. His 


„convictions alphabetically headed— 


from ‘Abundance to Zeal, from the 
British Empire to Warsaw’s fall, from 
Panacea to Purse, from Queuetopia to 
Quislings, from America to Zionism— 
ring out their tremendous challenge. 
Sometimes wrong-headed, silly once or 
twice (as when his Gestapo cry lost him 
an election), and still convincing some of 


‘»us that only war could call forth his 


genius for leadership, he yet remains in 
his utterances the beau ideal of a states- 
‘man, unpompous and ironic, urbane and 
pungent, versatile and singleminded, 
compassionate and mocking, a good 
companion and a humbug-hater, full of 
literary grace and sincerity too. 


` The gay eccentric 


. Whether Mr. Adlai Stevenson’s career 
is to be furthered by the possession of 
‘these same qualities will soon be known. 


_ It is now unhappily idle to speculate on 


the chance of success in politics for his 


- ‘fellow-countryman of THe BENCHLEY 


ROUND-UP (Cassell. 18s.). Certain it is 
that with all the Churchillian-Stevenson- 
ian. kindliness at his command, the 
professional humorist could also have 
employed a gift for maddening the 


opposition. Nathaniel Benchley has 
selected the pieces he likes best in his 
father’s writings and, assisted by the 
drawings of Gluyas Williams, thus 
ensures our laughter and delight, 
especially if the suggestion of the son 
that we “ read piecemeal rather than in 
one lump ” be adopted. To the British 
Robert was the bewildered victim of what 
he called “ inanimate enemies ” in short 
film comedies, among them the How to 
Read of blessed memory; and who of 
suitable age has forgotten his appear- 
ance in The Reluctant Dragon? To 
Americans and particularly New 
Yorkers he was primarily the deprecat- 
ing or defensive mentor, the wry com- 
mentator and the mental contortionist of 
countless magazine essays. Something 
of his understanding of human nature 
may be seen here in “ How to get things 
done ” (“ anyone can do any amount of 
work, provided it isn’t the work he is 
supposed to be doing at the moment ”’), 
of his innate sagacity, satiric eye and 
power of ridicule and parody for the 
activities to which mankind has made 
itself the heir. 

And what was he like as child, 
husband, father, journalist, actor and 
friend? For the last Robert E. Sherwood 
vouches in the Foreword of ROBERT 
BENCHLEY (Cassell. 18s.): “ He could 
wear the motley all right, but he always 
remained indelibly the same person. 
Which made him forever unique, and 
forever wonderful to be with, and to 
read about, and to remember.” 
Nathaniel Benchley’s biography, with 
some of the parental wit in the writing, 
ably takes care of the other categories. 
It has the courage to begin unconven- 
tionally with the established author and 
humorist and the abiljty to pass smoothly 
from quirks and character, methods of 
work, and the life-long wanting ‘‘ more 
than anything else to be a good writer,” 
to the formative years in the bit of 
Victorian America which is Worcester, 
Massachusetts. Naturally impish at 
school, he had to contend in 1898 with 
the death in battle at Cuba of the dearly 
loved elder brother and the anguish of a 
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mother whose first reaction was: “ Oh, 
why couldn’t it have been Robert?’ 
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Science pointed the way, and supplied, 7 
the need, and the future Director of - >» 


At Harvard, like many another satir-_ 


ist and comedian he practised with 
comic drawings and parts in dramatic 
club plays, and began the rounding of 
his technique with uproariously success- 
ful travelogues like ‘Through the 
Alimentary Canal with Gun and 
Camera” or searing burlesques of 
visiting politicians on ‘‘ what we are 
trying to do down there in Washington.” 
In college too he formed the habit of 
elaborate practical jokes, all with a 
certain hint of logic behind the lunacy. 
It is not difficult to discern the whole 
future man, nor the likeness between his 
public and private faces. At the end— 
when a mishap occurred to the ashes 
that should have been in the funeral urn 
and Mrs. Benchley said: “I can hear 
him laughing ”—we are sad to lose his 
companionship, and glad to have read 
and participated in Nathaniel’s so 
enjoyable and so _ unsolemn filial 
tribute. 


Soil science 


That considerate parents are likely to 
produce a happy son who in turn will 
become a successful father, and maybe 
earn distinction in his chosen field of 
work, is once again demonstrated in 
Sir E. John Russell’s Tae LAND CALLED 
ME (George Allen & Unwin. 25s.). The 
security of the base was obviously due to 
love and understanding, for of the 
comforts of wealth the Russells had 
none. As teacher and Unitarian minister 
the father struggled to overcome the 
handicap of his own poor education, and 
encouraged in the only way he knew his 
eldest boy’s dream of becoming a chem- 
ist. Hig faith in evening classes and 
South Kensington certificates was ulti- 
mately justified, buf meanwhile the lad’s 
interests concentrated ever more on 
Sunday school and chapel, the social 
centre of the lives of the members. 
Welfare problems and the poor in 
Manchester, where he was on the staff of 
the chemistry department of Owens 
College, led him to consider how a 
sounder system of agriculture could help. 


Rothamsted Experimental Station had 
found his true vocation. His thirty-one 
years in the post saw its buildings and 
projects extended, and a world-wide 
programme óf aid to agriculture. To the’ ` 
Sudan, Palestine, Oceania, South and 
East Africa, Canada and the U.S.A., to 
Europe’s farmers and peasants, and 
India’s and later Pakistan’s, the Director 
took his vast and still accumulating 
experience of soil and food problems. A 
crippling illness had to be challenged, 
and the conqueror immediately began a 
series of lectures and conferences in 
central Europe; the year after his 
eightieth birthday saw him in Spain 
studying its agriculture and poverty. 
Quietly he acknowledges the satisfac- 
tions of his life, and without a single 
bombastic note his healing book is a 
witness to the efficiency with which he 
has answered the call of the suffering 
earth. Serenity pervades the writing. 
and peace of mind remains with‘ the 
reader. 


Changes 


The dependence of the land’s animal 
life upon its vegetation is also implicit in 
the pages of FEATURES OF EVOLUTION IN 
THE FLOWERING PLANTS (Longmans, - ` 
Green. 30s.) by Ronald Good. These ° 
and the vertebrates and insects are 
remarkable for their similarities in 
structure and behaviour; no less remark- 
able are their profound differences, and 
the Professor of Botany in the University 
of Hull is able to draw a serviceable 
balance for the layman and to define 
for the student where the edges of both - 
worlds overlap or blur. Biologists “ of. 
all persuasions ” must benefit from such 
a detailed and freshly presented survey, 
and nature lovers and’ gardeners who: 
care about accuracy, and whose ap- | 


-preciation of beauty is not lessened 


because they have learned something of 
the classification of flowers, will derive 
their own sort of pleasure and profit. 
As the author affirms, the lovely draw- 
ings.of Marjorie E. Malins—about 150 - 
of them—are indeed a “ notable con-. 
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tribution ” to and enhancement of the - 
volume. 


The inner Jane 


“Cassandra was asked to bring 
flower seeds with her from Kent” to 
the new garden at Chawton where Jane 
Austen’s mother forgot her hypo- 
chondria as she planted and hoed. Of 
Jane’s own inclinations we may take 
Bingley’s to be representative in Pride 
and Prejudice: “ When I am in the 
country I never wish to leave it, and 
when I am in town it is very much the 
same.” And of all her heroines, we 
have cherished a belief that Elizabeth 
Bennet in the same novel resembles her 
creator most. It is flattering therefore 
that Kathleen Freeman—to whom we 
have hitherto paid gratitude for her 
classical scholarship and in particular her 
interpretation of the Greek way of life— 
should have come to the same conclu- 
sion. For, not surprisingly perhaps, Dr. 
‘Freeman being a ‘ Janeite’ as well, she 
has longed to solve the enigma of the 
novelist’s personality, and T°oTHER 
Miss AUSTEN (Macdonald. 16s.) marks 
the end of the quest. Here she is as 
daughter, sister, sister-in-law, niece, 


aunt, acquaintance and friend. Her - 


young attitude to balls and gentlemen, 
to -love, marriage and children, is 
discussed, and a short chapter tells of 
how -she, who utterly lacked “the 
Egotism of the Invalid ” faced death. 
Faults, ‘‘ alleged ” of course, are found 
to be few and tiny, and her own tastes 
and-opinions summarized here can only 
strengthen our fond conception of her 
laughing goodness. Dr. Freeman has 
_ uncovered the daimon that accompanied 
Jane throughout her forty-one years of 
living. M 


Eminent Georgians 


The daimon, “ prompting, suggesting 
irreverences,” must have been very. 
-active when confronted by the Prince 
Regent’s suggestion that she should 
write an historical romance, and it 
. surely helped her to pop in the dedica- 
‘tion of Emma as a ready substitute. 


She had heard to her displeasure; as 
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later generations have done, much about 
his extravagances and treatment of his 
wife, and little about his public person- 
ality’s involuntary effect on the pro- 
gress of his realm. This neglect he has 
shared with his three predecessors and in 
Tae First Four Georces (B. T. 
Batsford. 21s.) J. H. Plumb, Cambridge 
University Lecturer in History, portrays 
them as ordinary men in extraordinary | 
circumstances, with exceptional op- 
portunities to develop away from the 
commonplace and to become in fact a 
little larger than life. His introductory 
chapter ‘‘ The Georgian World” is an_ 
admirable symposium of its qualities— 
its violence, disease and dirt no less 
evident than its wealth; its nobility’s 
grandeur offset by inability to create 
native standards of taste and culture. 
England was “ too conscious both of its 
own riches and its own rawness.” At 
the death of the first George parlia- 


. mentary monarchy had become stable; 


the country’s economy had achieved 
prosperity by the time his successor died; 
to George III was attributed the success 
of the American rebellion, but not the 
“ startling growth of a new empire”; 
George IV’s reign saw the throne held 
in contempt, but if he could have 
combined the middle-class virtues with 
his sense of theatré Dr. Plumb maintains 
“ he would have become the pattern of 
modern monarchy.” As well as historical 
and personal studies these are social 
documents and suggestive pointers to 
the influences at work over a hundred 
years. The author accompanies them 
with illustrations—of painting, cartoon, 
Wedgwood medallion, coin, bust—that 
present an exercise in character reading 
by facial characteristics and in the 
significance of family resemblances. 

Which leaves room only, for a 
reminder of the relationship of the 
language that King Alfred spoke to our 
present prose sentence constructions. 
THE PATTERN OF ENGLISH by G. H. 
Vallins (André Deutsch. 15s.) is an 
examination of custom and law, “ what 
is and what ought to be,” with quota- 
tions to browse over and no aura of the 
workaday grammar manual. 

GRACE BANYARD 
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` HUNGARY AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


HE two flash points where explosions have taken place in the field of 
international affairs in recent weeks have been Hungary and Egypt. 
Soon efter the last war the military chiefs pressed on Stalin in the interests 

of Russian safety that there should be a zone of states on Russia’s western 
frontiers where the Red Army could be sure that no force hostile to Russia 
could penetrate. They were impressed by the necessity of preventing anything 
like Hitler’s attack on Russia in June, 1941, happening again, whereby the 
German army, entrenched in Poland, was able to make a lightning dash into 
the heart of Russia. Therefore it was necessary to construct what strategists 
call a glacis or zone behind which the Red Army would be secure. But that 
raised other questions at once. If there was to be some military control of 
these Western border countries, if only military forces friendly to Russia were 
to be allowed there, there must be some political control as well. Political 
forces hostile to Russia or even to Communism could not be in charge of the 
Governments there. What then was to be the nature of the political control 
of these satellite countries? Was it to be laid down that only Communist 
parties could form the Governments there or could there be coalitions with 
Socialist parties or non-Communist but Russian-friendly parties? On this 
z opinion in the Kremlin was divided in the period immediately following the 

-last war. 

But-there was no question where Stalin stood. The western border states 
had got to be “ gleichgeschaltet ” or made uniform, to borrow a Nazi phrase. 
Communist parties had to have the sole political control. He would not trust 
any politician who was not under the direct orders of Moscow to keep the 
border country safe from anti-Russian influence. Therefore the policy of the 
Kremlin was to form Communist governments in Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania and Yugoslavia. Treason trials and frame-ups were to be 

_ organised to secure this end and any public person not persona grata with the 
©- Russian secret police were to be got rid of openly by judicial murders or 
quietly in the slave camps of Siberia. This regime lasted till Stalin’s death with 
~ (for the Kremlin) the unfortunate exception of Yugoslavia. At Stalin’s death 
there were long hesitations. Some of the new elements in power in the Krem- 
lin favoured a more liberal regime in the satellite states. Others probably 
under Red Army influence favoured the continuation of the Stalin policy 
for reasons of-military security. Meanwhile outbreaks occurred. First there 
_ was the Berlin rising, then the one at Posen. The idea that there was a party 
in Moscow favouring a more liberal communist regime got abroad. But 
(and here is where the opponents of liberalism were probably right) any let-up 
„in the strictness of the Communist regime could not be stopped af the ap- 
pointed place. If a slide started, it might become an avalanche. 

That is what has happened in Eastern Europe this autumn. But it still 

remains to be seen how far the slide will be allowed to go and whether it 
` can be stopped. In Poland it seems that for the moment at least it has been 
possible to halt it at a point where the Communists remain in power but a 
degree of public criticism and open debate is allowed. Russian agents are 
withdrawn from key positions. A situation nearer to that of Yugoslavia 
seems to have been reached in Poland, though falling short of it. The question 
is whether it will stay there. The demand for free elections and for non- 
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-Communist political parties is being heard. On that of course the Kremlin ~ 


cannot give way. Nor for that matter can-Tito. But that is what has been ` 
forcefully asked for in Hungary and hence the catastrophe. The military 
leaders in Russia cannot secure their western defence zones or keep them free 
from anti-Bolshevik forces unless they clamp down on the demand for free 
elections or see to it that those elections are controlled in some way. It 
seems that the thing got out of hand in Hungary at an early stage. There 
was no able hand at the helm as there was in Poland in the shape of Gomulka. 
The latter knew how far he could go without arousing the wrath of the 
Kremlin, i.e. the Red Army chiefs. So far he has been able to satisfy the 
strategic interests of the Red Army in Poland and of his own people, chafing to 
be free. But in Hungary Nagy showed weakness, allowing Right elements to 
demand free elections and the freedom of all parties including those sponsored 
by the Roman Catholic Church. Then he drew back and called in the 
Russians to redress the balance. The result has been catastrophe the outcome 
of which cannot he foreseen at the moment of writing. But one thing seems 
clear. The Kremlin seems to have a limited objective which concerns the 
interest of the Red Army in defending the territories of the U.S.S.R. on the 
basis of their glacis theory. 

But the question that must be uppermost in the minds of most people now 
is—do the Russians intend to make their chief drive in East Europe or in the. 
Middle East? I have already given reasons for thinking that the aim‘in- 
Hungary is limited to strategic considerations. But it is nevertheless a very 
vital issue and I doubt if the Kremlin will give way without guarantees about 
Hungary and indeed about Poland. Since also it is clear now for the first 
time that Russian Communism is openly fighting the organised workers and 
peasants of a country, this is a very serious blow to the prestige of the U.S.S.R. 
which the Communist rulers are likely to do their utmost to retrieve. There- 
fore on the face of it it looks as if Russia will not put the main emphasis:of her 
efforts in the Middle East. But the situation has become so favourable for 


her there, thanks to the incredible folly of our Government and of France, | i 


that she finds herself presented with a gift in the form of bitter anti-western 


feelings in all the Arab countries and a readiness of some of them to accept - 


Russian support and leadership. Seeing that the theory of Russian Com- 
munism is to utilise all points of weakness in the “ capitalist world,” it is not 
likely that the Russian leaders will refuse this opportunity, although they would 
not normally have pressed in the Middle East, while they have so much on 
their hands in Europe. 


For the worst has happened for the free world in the Middle East. The“ `~. 


dangerous quarrel over the relations between the Arab world and Israel has - 
now burst into flames. We are paying the price for having originally allowed -~ 
under American insistence an interpretation to be put on the Balfour Declara- 


tion which involved the creation of the state of Israel instead of.Ernest’ | _ 


Bevin’s interpretation of an Arab-Jewish state and limited Jewish immigration. 
Consequently we are now reaping the fruits of three quarters of a million 
refugees and irreconcilable Arab bitterness. 

Israel, of course, brought the matter to a head by striking at the Egyptian 
murder gangs in Sinai. -Technically Israel was the aggressor but under the 


grossest provocation. The real aggressor was of course Egypt, aiming not - 


only at destroying Israel but at building up an Arab yagi extending ey even 
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_ into Central Africa. What were the chances of stopping Nassers’ Imperialist 
designs a month ago and now? . After Nasser’s seizure of the Suez Canal 
there was no doubt that his position in the Arab world was weakening. 
Saudi Arabia began to sheer away from Egypt. The King did not like the 
prospects of a long quarrel over the Canal which might affect the flow of his 
oil. Moreover he objected strongly to Nasser’s coquetting with the Russians 
and calling for their military support. Iraq too was ready to exploit this 
situation and undermine Colonel Nasser. The Kings of Iraq and Saudi 
Arabia met in the Persian Gulf and agreed on a common policy. Meanwhile 
relations between Iraq and Britain were cordial. Nuri es Said’s regime was 
stable and his policy was to see Nasser undermine himself but to let the 
Egyptians do it themselves. All the evidence was that Nasser would not last 
"till the New Year. He would fall as Mossadeq had fallen in Persia. 

Now all is changed. The Anglo-French attack on Egypt has united the 
whole Arab world and made Nasser a hero not only among his own people 
but everywhere in the Middle East except in Turkey and in Israel. Much has 
been written and said about how the disastrous action was decided upon. 
Only one thing seems clear. The French Government made the pace and were 
aided and abbetted by the “ gunboat Tories” in this country, who were: 
stronger than any of us feared. Eden’s hand may have been forced but more pro- 
bably he willingly agreed because he has a strain of aggressiveness in his make- 
up over the Middle East, as was in evidence during the Abadan crisis in 1951. 

. The question now is what can be done? The whole Middle East is open to 
Russian influence and Great Britain and France are regarded as parriahs in 
the Arab world. What use is the friendship of Israel under these circumstances, 
especially when the oil on which our industries depend is with the Arabs? 
We have lost all political influence in this part of the world and the position of 
Nuri es Said in Iraq is most precarious. It would probably be best if we 
withdrew voluntarily from the Bahgdad Pact in order to strengthen Nuri and 
silence those of his enemies who say that Great Britain is still influencing the 
governments of the Pact. 

Meanwhile only one country can take our place and try to fill the gap left 
by us and prevent the vacuum of political influence in the Middle East from 
being filled by the Russians. That country is the United States whose actions 
in the past have not been tainted by any acts of aggression in the Middle East. 
On the other hand the timidity of the Americans is such and their desire not to 
appear as a “ colonial ” power, even in an attenuated form, is so strong that it 
is questionable if they will take our place. The threat however of Russian 
entry in the Middle East giving military aid, volunteers and massive economic 
support might galvanise the United States into action. They are the only 
hope now of-influencing the Arab countries, since we have wrecked our 
chance of political leadership for many years to come. We have reached our 
“ Yorktown” in the Middle East, thanks to our George III’s and Lord 
Norths in Downing Street, Whitehall and Westminster. M. PHILIPS PRICE 


THE U.S.A. ELECTIONS 
HERE will be many post-mortems after the American elections. For 
one.thing the pollsters and other public opinion experts—who to the 
last moment were haunted’by painful memories of the Truman surprise 
victory in 1948—proved remarkably correct this time. As the election was 
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drawing to its close there was striking unanimity among them and their 
verdict was: (1) a personal triumph for Mr. Eisenhower but defeat forthe’ 
Republican Party; (2) a triumph for the Democratic Party but defeat for 
Mr. Stevenson. Both the causes and the consequences of this situation will 
now, no doubt, be submitted to the closest scrutiny and experts will try to 
prove that their trade has become a precise science. For another thing, the 
party technicians begin to examine the next election possibilities almost 
before the current voting is over. They not only look very carefully at the 
personal record of every winner and loser involved, but they study with great 
care the change in trends, the shifts in local political allegiance and all the 
other influences, intricacies and imponderables behind the voters’ decision. 

It was perhaps excessive preoccupation with percentages or an over-reliance 
on purely mathematical considerations which falsified the sense of perspective 
among the Democratic Party Managers. They should have done well to 
remember the famous dictum of one of their own greatest authorities, Mr. 
Jim Farley, who once observed that the voters usually make up their minds 
long in advance and are not much swayed by campaign oratory or last 
minute considerations. But they were not alone in magnifying out of all 
proportion the readiness of individuals or groups of even whole districts to 
vote differently in 1956 from the way they have done in 1952—partly out of 
disappointment with the Eisenhower administration and partly under the 
influence of Mr. Stevenson’s brilliant rhetoric. Such experienced political 
commentators as the Alsop brothers, who went to many key places accompanied 
by a public opinion expert of their own, reported almost certain switches and 
other pro-Democratic reactions. Only at the last moment did they come to 
the conclusion that Mr. Eisenhower was still unbeatable. The fact is that in 
recent years every American election has shown that the voters tend more and 
more to select their candidate on an individual rather than on a party basis. 
The huge “ parcels ” of votes that corrupt city “ bosses” or other machine 
politicians used to deliver with grim precision in their various “ deals ” with 
the candidates are very much a matter of the past. So is the much vaunted 
vote of the minority groups usually attributed to specific racial, religious or 
professional conglomerations. Whatever their solidarity—if any—in other 
respects, neither the Negroes nor the Catholics nor the Jews, nor organised 
labour represent monolithic strength these days. If under Roosevelt and 
Truman most of them—there are majorities within these minority groups— 
tended to support the Democrats this was due to the fact that at the time they 
owed much of the emancipation and progress as well as the promise of a 
better political future to the progressive Democrats in Washington. 

Even then there was no specific party tie. It was not until Mr. Stevenson’s 
candidature in 1952, for instance, that the labour leadership unanimously 
endorsed. the Democratic presidential nominee—with little success, however. 
There can be no doubt that many workers and more especially .workers’. 
wives voted for Eisenhower in 1952 and that they have done so again in 1956 
despite a similar endorsement. Organised American labour follows its 
leaders in professional matters but insists qn complete political freedom. 
This it has demonstrated again and again, and nobody knows the exact 
proportion of the individual worker’s party sympathies or affiliations. Not 
even the powerful miners’ leader John Lewis could force his otherwise obedient 
men to follow him in his political quarrel with Roosevelt and as often as not’ 
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the workers vote one way for the local candidate and in a quite different way 
for the candidates they send to Washington—not to mention the Presidency. 
Negro support. of the Democratic Party is no more certain than that of 
organised labour. It was different in Roosevelt’s and Truman’s time. But 
in the present circumstances the Negroes had little to be grateful for either to 
the Democrats or the Republicans. They may have been hurt and disap- 
pointed by Mr. Eisenhower’s passive attitude during the recent race riots or 
indeed by the government’s handling of the whole desegregation issue. But 
the non-committal pronouncements of Mr. Stevenson and the violently hostile 
behaviour of the Southern Democrats were certainly not conducive to winning 
Negro support for the Democratic Party as a party. Moreover, in the services 
Eisenhower has for some time past been able to remove as much as possible 
of the old racial discrimination, and although this problem is by no means 
solved, there is at least an undeniable step forward. Whether the Negroes 
expressed their displeasure by not voting at all or split their vote in exactly 
the same way most other American citizens did, no one can say. It would not 
be surprising if there were many Negro abstentions. The electorate in general 
did not by any means make full use of its right to vote. The U.S. has about 
105 million voters, wommen outnumbering men by a considerable margin. 
But only slightly more than sixty million voters actually went to the polls. 
Some stayed away because they could not even be bothered to register in 
advance and others because they preferred to abstain. 

Coming back to the question of minority groups, it is hardly an exaggera- 
tion to say that the Catholic solidarity and the Jewish solidarity have become 
something of a political myth except in very specific cases. It is highly 
probable, for instance, that the mainly Jewish districts in New York gave 
their somewhat grudging support to the progressive Republican Javits 
(they do not like his or the government’s attitude towards Israel) in his 
successful fight.for the Senate seat vacated by Mr. Lehman, but there is no 
question of a bulk Jewish vote in the U.S.A., as there is none in the case of the 
so-called “ hyphonated Americans ” i.e. American citizens of recent foreign 
extraction. These men and women do not vote as Italians or Poles, etc., they 
support the man they like best or from whom they expect the best results 
where their interests as Americans are concerned. 

There is nothing new in what is called “ ticket splitting,” i.e. the same voter 
simultaneously giving his support to candidates belonging to different parties 
instead of voting on straight party lines. Thus on the same day in a specific 
district the electors may choose a Democratic Governor, an independent 
Mayor, a Republican Senator or Representative and an otherwise unknown 
Postmaster or other official, since many elective offices have to be filled 
simultaneously. On the 6th of November ticket splitting was particularly 
striking throughout the nation, and this applies in equal degree to both 
parties. Few traditional party loyalties seemed to prevail. Even in those 
cities or states where the Eisenhower-Nixon ticket piled up huge majorities, 
this was not enough to get the Republican candidates elected to Congress. 
Likewise, time and again, where the Stevenson-Kefauver ticket failed, 
Democratic candidates for Congress or other offices were triumphant. This 
will cause the post-mortem specialist much hard work to find a true explana- 
tion of such wide-spread deviations from party discipline—hard to enforce 
anywhere but least of all in the U.S.A. What the party managers can do 
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about it in connection with 1958 or 1960 is not quite clear. It is obvious 
that the average American of today has little use for extremists of either 
persuasion; that he is not attracted or put off by party labels as such; and that 
being himself a middle-of-the-road man he likes to support people of a similar 
disposition; and that chief of all he selects the politicians he supports on a 
purely personal basis. 

The most outstanding exception is of course Mr. Eisenhower, and Mr. 
Stevenson also serves as a proof of this principle. Both are moderate men. 
The nation just likes Ike more than ever, not because he happens to be a 
Republican but because he is Ike. With his 35 million votes he has obtained 
a million more supporters than in 1952 when he was a politically unknown 
national hero, while Mr. Stevenson has lost about two millions. Thus Mr. 
Hisenhower’s huge plurality of ten million votes serves as a further proof 
that a strong majority of voting Americans does not wish to have any other 
leader. Between 1952 and 1956 Mr. Stevenson acquired much fame, much 
respect and much affection: had he had to fight against any other rival 
candidate he would have won easily. But in the contest between Mr. 
Eisenhower personally and any Democratic nominee the odds were so strongly 
in favour of Mr. Eisenhower that his triumph was a foregone conclusion. 

This triumph of the man who in the eyes of millions of Americans can do 
no wrong, and who enjoys their supreme confidence in whatever he does, 
does not mean that the voters necessarily like the Republican party or even 
some of Mr. Eisenhower’s closest friends whom he had personally recom- 
mended. Many of his selections for the Senate or for the House of Repre- 
sentatives or for the Governorships were turned down by the voters. Some 
of the Republican pet targets, like Senator Wayne-Morse, for instance, (they 
have never forgiven him for switching from their party to the Democrats in 
the last legislature) managed to win despite strong opposition. 

For seventy years (except in 1916 under Wilson) every presidential election 
has also brought the winning party at least the control of the House of 
Representatives and frequently that of the Senate as well. On the present 
occasion the Republicans set out to regain control of both which they had 
lost in the “ off year ” election of 1954; they have failed and the control of 
Congress remains in Democratic hands. This means that the Democrats will 
“ organise ” both chambers and they will have the chairmanships of all the 
committees. This is of the utmost importance not only for the U.S.A. but for 
the world. If the Republicans had won control of the Senate, such men as 
Senator “ Joe ” McCarthy would have returned to the chairmanship of the 
Government Operations Committee, Senator Styles Bridges to Appropria- 
tions, and the violently isolationist Senator George Malone to Interior and 
Insular Affairs. In the House of Representatives some key chairmanships 
would have passed into the hands of a few notoriously anti-Eisenhower 
Republicans who are anything but an example of the purportedly rejuvenated 
“ modern Republicanism ” which the President claims as his achievement. 

Here we come upon a strange paradox. When in mid-October The New 
York Times finally announced its support of Eisenhower it did not conceal its 
disappointment with the President, some of his actions or frequent lack of 
action, his selection of top cabinet members and other vital aspects of his 
administrations. But as the two main reasons for its support it procalimed 
the necessity of giving him the chance of continuing his re-education of the 
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Republican party and the need for this party of assuming government 
responsibilities for a further period of years. There is nothing in the election 
results to suggest either that this is what the public wanted or the Republican 
party wanted. His personal triumph is profundly significant of America’s 
mood, spectacular and dramatic. The international situation, despite all 
attempts to play it down during the elections, has only helped to augment, 
if such a thing were possible, the depth of feeling the American nation has for 
him. Mr. Stevenson, who began his campaign immediately he had been 
nominated, made a flying start and gave the impression of a changed person- 
ality with great new strength and considerable practical experience. For a 
fleeting moment even experts began to doubt Mr. Eisenhower’s chances: 
there was far too much Republican complacency, they said. The party 
managers now insisted that instead of the planned leisurely campaign with 
just a few television appearances, he must take a strong personal part in the 
fight. This he did with visible gusto. There were no real issues, but there was 
an unfathomable difference in the personal impact of the rival candidates on 
their audiences. Many of Mr. Stevenson’s attacks and criticisms were not 
only true and justified but were known to be true and justified. But from the 
moment that Mr. Eisenhower had agreed to accept renomination and after 
the doctor’s verdict that health was no obstacle, there could never be any 
serious question of his invincibility. 

The nation does not really associate him with his party. This may be largely 
due to his own attitude of detachment. He has never chosen to identify 
himself completely with the party in which members of his temperament and 
outlook constitute a minority. The public has not even fully identified him 
with his own cabinet, and has never held him responsible for the failings of 
some of his ministers. In fact until this campaign he seemed to be entirely 
protected against even the mildest form of criticism, and after the personal 
and political abuse to which Roosevelt and Truman used to be continuously 
subjected, this absence of criticism seemed almost a miracle. However, he 
suffered violent opposition in Congress from his own party during the first 
two years of his administration and only after 1954, when the Democrats 
regained control of Congress, was it possible for him to move forward with the 
Democrats’ active or tacit support. As long as the Republicans had the 
majority they had paralyzed and terrorized their President. 

In the new Congress he will again have to rely on Democratic support, 
but this will be an even more complicated situation than before. Having 
won the congressional battles of 1954 and 1956, the Democrats quite naturally 
have their eye on 1958 and 1960. They will be careful not to prejudice their 
own future electoral chances by giving him too much support. Bi-partisan- 
ship, on their own terms of course, is one thing; political suicide is something 
very different. Moreover, such powerful Democrats as Speaker “ Mr. Sam” 
Rayburn or Senator Lyndon Johnson have a particular reason for disliking 
Vice-President Nixon whom they hold personally responsible for the anti- 
Democratic smear campaign of 1952. In the present campaign Mr. Nixon 
has shown surprising moderation, using only ex-President Truman as his 
Democratic whipping boy. Buf what his politics and methods will be during 
Mr. Eisenhower’s second term nobody knows. He will obviously be working 
for the succession in the party leadership, and the state of Mr. Eisenhower’s 
health may easily prove to be the determining factor in the political future of 
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this ambitious and able but unpopular young man. Few fellow-Republicans 
like him or trust him. But one thing is certain. Since they will not have Mr. 
Hisenhower’s magic name in the next elections they must try to build up a 
substitute. There will be much bitter discussion between the right wing and 
the more liberal wing. Whether Mr. Nixon proves subtle enough to fit either 
of them or even bring both of them together no one can say. Meanwhile the 
President will be compelled to perform—in an atmosphere of diminishing 
power within his own party—a difficult balancing act matched by an even more 
difficult one in his dealings with the Democrats. 

Now that the elections are over, the government must turn all its time and 
energy to the domestic and international problems which have had to wait 
and which have been piling up in a most embarrassing way. There is not 
likely to be much change in the domestic “ headaches” with which Mr. 
Eisenhower and his ministers are familiar—such as farming; inflationary 
pressures; economic and fiscal policy in general; desegregation; the school 
problem in general; housing; road-building and many similar problems. 
Whether he makes any substantial changes in his cabinet or not, there can 
hardly be any great difference in the handling of the issues in question. 

But the international scene has once again come upon America with a 
vengeance. Who could have thought that the U.S.A. and Soviet Russia 
would be voting against Britain and France in the United Nations? Who 
could have thought that the U.S.A. would be on the side of those supporting a 
fascist dictator, guilty of an act of expropriation? Who could have anticipated 
the Hungarian rising and the incapacity of the Western democracies of doing 
anything practical about it? There are many other similar questions that 
could be asked, but perhaps the two most serious ones among them concern 
the profound rift between the U.S.A. and its principal European allies on the 
one hand, and extremely complicated relationship between the West and 
Soviet Russia on the other hand. That the U.S. will ultimately re-establish 
close co-operation with Britain and France there can be no doubt. But in the 
present poisoned atmosphere this will not be easy. That it will have to take 
an active part if there were to be an armed conflict over Hungary or Israel, 
cannot be doubted either. Finally, that it would become deeply involved if 
the present NATO crisis were to go much further seems very obvious. But 
when, how, by what methods and by whom in the American administration 
these problems are likely to be handled it is not easy to say. It is not even 
certain whether Mr. Dulles, at present stricken with grave illness, can or 
wants to return to his post. In many ways there is at least this advantage in 
the American situation that there will be no interruptions due to a change of 
cabinet. But there is also such a thing as continuity of illusion or of maladroit- 
ness os of plain bad luck. What is most desirable from the West-European 
point of view is that the U.S.A. should forget as soon as possible about the 
elections and resume the vital role of the free world’s leader which destiny 
has placed in its hands. GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK 


POLAND’S “SPRING IN OCTOBER” 

T happened in Poland in October? Was it a victorious “ bloodless 
revolution” restoring freedom to the Polish nation, as some com- 
mentators alleged, or was it, as sceptics would have it, a simple 

palace revolution? The truth, as so often in a complex political upheaval, 
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lies somewhere half way. Of course, Poland is still a Communist country. 
Although in theory it has a coalition government, it is still under a one-party 
dictatorship. Its Sejm (Parliament) is still a fiction of popular representation 
and, so far, general elections have been farcical. Democracy in Poland is still 
largely an empty phrase. But it would be a short-sighted simplification to main- 
tain that all we have witnessed in the historic ‘‘ four days that shook Poland ” 
was the replacement of one Communist team by another. 

Revisiting Poland this autumn, after an absence of seventeen years, I was 
received in my native land with courtesy and good will. I travelled freely 
across the country and talked with many people of all walks of life, both 
Communist and non-Communist. To my astonishment I discovered a 
considerable freedom of speech, and it was not difficult to sense the moods of 
the Polish people. Even the Communist rank and file wanted a change in the 
system of government, a change in the administration of justice, a change in 
economic planning, as well as a new emphasis in Polish-Soviet relations. 
When they spoke of “ democratization ” of the party’s and government’s 
methods, they did not aim at a return of a parliamentary system as practised 
in France or Great Britain. They were essentially fighting “‘ Stalinism,” and 
by that they understood one-man rule, a clique of characterless yes-men 
picked by the leader, a caricature of elections at all levels. They were 
fighting ‘‘ Beriovism,” that is, an omnipotent security system, independent of 
< the party and the government, a system of terror making a mockery of all 
human rights. 

They knew only too well that the party was losing support even among the 
working class, that everybody was utterly weary of the hollow-sounding party 
phraseology. They were told that the country, under the leadership of the 
Leninist-Stalinist party, had made wonderful industrial progress, but they 
did not feel more prosperous—on the contrary. They were told how great 
and disinterested was the help constantly given by the Soviet Union to the 
Polish people’s democracy, but they rather suspected that the country was 
being exploited. They could not give any hard facts or figures because the 
so-called Polish-Soviet trade was concealed under the seven veils of secrecy, 
but this very secrecy was not conducive to the belief that the protector was 
really generous. They also resented the presence of Russian officers in 
command of the Polish army units, as well as of Russian “‘ advisers ” within 
the Polish security force, Polish ministries and the State Commission of 
Economic Planning. 

If that was the state of mind of the Communist rank and file, the mood of 
the Polish people in general, overwhelmingly impervious to the Communist 
creed, may readily be imagined, as may also that of the Polish youth, largely 
uncorrupted by eleven years’ party schooling and propaganda. In such an 
atmosphere of doubt, disillusion and long-pent-up resentment exploded the 
bomb of the now famous “ secret” speech of February 25th, 1956, delivered 
by Nikita Khrushchev at the 20th congress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union. This speech, printed in translation, was communicated to 
every member of the Polish United Workers’ (Communist) Party. It so 
happened that shortly afterwards, on March 12th, Boleslaw Bierut, the party’s 
first secretary and chief Polish Stalinist, died in Moscow. That circumstance, 
coupled with the indomitable spirit of the Polish people, proud of their 
ancient history and culture, faithful to their Roman Catholic religion, 
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explains why the political “ thaw” which manifested itself in all-coun- 
tries of the “ Socialist camp” was more pronounced in Poland than 
elsewhere. 5 

The Polish party leadership was worried and Moscow, too, was seriously 
disturbed. Moreover, the Polish Communist leadership was divided, and no 
one had any undisputed prestige and authority. The Stalinist “ old guard ” 
recommended the reintroduction of strict discipline, press censorship and 
curtailment of the process of “ democratization ” by the age-old methods of a 
police state. As they were meeting at Natolin, in a country guest-house 
reserved for the party élite, they were soon nicknamed the “ Natolin Group.” 
Zenon Nowak, Franciszek Mazur and Franciszek Jozwiak, all members of the 
party’s Politburo, were their leaders. They were courageously opposed by the 
younger generation. headed by Jerzy Albrecht, Wladyslaw Matwin and Jerzy 
Morawski, members of the party’s central committee, and known as the 
“Young Secretaries.” The latter wanted “ democratization ” to continue; 
they recommended serious reforms in the party organization as well as in the 
functioning of the government; they insisted on the absolute necessity of 
limiting the powers of the security police and of subjecting it to the govern- 
ment’s control; they also wanted to restore, at least in part, the true function 
of Parliament as a national controlling organ of the government. Without 
questioning the principle of long-term planning in the national economy, they 
sought a far-reaching revision of policy in order to strike a fairer balance 
between producer and consumer goods. Lastly, they insisted that the slogans 
of “ sovereignty ” and “ equality ” be translated into practice in Polish-Soviet 
relations. Between these two groups there was a third, that of “ Realists,” 
led by Jozef Cyrankiewicz, the premier, Aleksander Zawadzki, chairman of 
the Council of State (a function similar to that of the head of state), and 
Edward Ochab, who succeeded Bierut as the party’s first secretary. They, 
too, were convinced supporters of change, but desired to achieve it perhaps 
more slowly. 

But the only man who could restore party unity and authority and count 
. on a wider support in the country was Wladyslaw- Gomulka, former deputy 
premier and party secretary-general, who as long ago as 1947 wanted to followa 
“ Polish road to Socialism.” In 1949 he was disgraced, dismissed from office 
and expelled from the party. Arrested in 1951, he was kept in solitary confine- 
ment. I was told by one prominent Communist that it was Bierut who had 
saved Gomulka’s life, but another alleged that Bierut simply did not dare to 
order his execution. Whatever the truth, Gomulka was freed only in 
December, 1954, twenty months after Stalin’s death, and his release was 
publicized only in March, 1956, after Bierut’s death. He was rehabilitated and 
restoréd as a party member at the beginning of August. Gomulka is, of 
course, a Communist but, faithful to his earlier belief, he sided with the 
party’s younger wing. Feeling themselves isolated from the people, the 
“ Natolin Group” wished him back in the Politburo, albeit rather as a 
figure-head. Such a role, however, was not fitting to a man of Gomulka’s 
character. He wanted to assume the party leadership, but to be able to lead 
he insisted on the dismissal of the Stalinists from all key positions. Jakub 
Berman resigned in May, 1956, but Hilary Minc, the chief planner, and the 
man responsible for the pitiful state of the Polish economy, was still there as 
deputy premier and member of the Politburo. He resigned from both 
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Offices at the beginning of October. 

The scene was ready for the great renovation. On October 19th the party’s 
central committee assembled in Warsaw to elect a new Politburo, with 
Gomulka as first secretary, when, quite unexpectedly, Khrushchev and three 
other members of the Soviet Politburo landed in Warsaw. It was learned at 
the same time that some suspicious Russian army movements were taking 
place in Poland.* The Soviet leaders met the old Politburo, Gomulka being 
invited to attend. I was told that the meeting was stormy, but the official 
communiqué described it as a discussion “in an atmosphere of party and 
friendly candour.” Mr. Zawadzki revealed later how the Polish leaders 
explained to their Soviet colleagues that their fears were “ unfounded,” that 
the Polish United Workers’ Party stood firmly on the ground of Marxism- 
Leninism “ cementing the whole Socialist camp,” that within this camp the 
Polish people’s democracy wanted to be and would be “ an equal, independent 
and sovereign state, bringing its own creative contribution to the development 
of this camp’s strength and carrying co-responsibility for the fate of 
Socialism.” 

Khrushchev and his colleagues returned to Moscow the next day, ap- 
parently convinced that Poland intended neither to turn its back on Socialism, 
nor to dissolve the alliance with the U.S.S.R. But the Polish workers and 
university students, aroused by the Soviet intervention, manifested loudly 
and mightily, through meetings and processions, both their protest against 
what they understood to be foreign pressure and their enthusiastic support for 
Gomulka. He presented his programme to the central committee on October 
20th and the next day his speech was broadcast to the nation. Never in 
modern history was the speech of a Communist leader more eagerly listened 
to and more generally approved. On the same day the new Politburo was 
elected. In a secret ballot, out of a possible 75 votes, Gomulka obtained 74. 
Not a single member of the “ Natolin Group” remained in the Politburo, 
now composed exclusively of “ Young Secretaries ” and “ Realists.” It is 
believed that on the evening of October 22nd, Khrushchev, in a telephone 
conversation with Gomulka, informed him that but for a few details 
he approved his speech. The outstanding problems between the two 
countries would be settled when Gomulka, Cyrankiewicz and Ochab visited 
Moscow. 

Gomulka’s triumph was complete; but the road before him remained full of 
obstacles and dangers. The Polish people are grateful to him for avoiding the 
bloodshed which might have eventuated from those fateful four days. They 
expect from him, however, something more—more freedom and more bread. 
Whether he is able to satisfy them in these respects depends to a great extent 
on the outcome of the Polish-Soviet negotiations. Polish freedom and pros- 
perity are perfectly reconcilable with the Polish-Soviet alliance. The Finnish 
example is there to show the way. Will the Soviet statesmen be wise enough 
to understand that a new emphasis in Polish-Soviet relations is also a primary 
Russian interest ? 

ù K. M. SMOGORZEWSKI 
* Under the Warsaw treaty of May 14th, 1955, the legal basis of a collective 
alliance uniting the U.S.S.R. and the seven Europedn people’s democracies, three 

Soviet divisions are stationed in south-western Poland, with headquarters at Legnica. 


In addition there are certain liaison units along the main communication lines 
the German Democratic Republic and the U.S.S.R. 


THE HUNGARIAN BACKGROUND 


NE morning in September, 1925, a small but sturdy man walked along a 
street near the Danube docks in Budapest. His eyes under the thick 
eyebrows and over the even thicker English moustache watched 
carefully as a taxi-cab passed him by. A few yards away the car appeared to 
break down: the driver got out and began to work on the engine. After a 
while the passenger stepped out too, and watched how the driver was getting 
on. The man with the thick moustache proceeded and quickened his pace 
as he tried to pass the stationary cab. Just as he wanted to get by, the pas- 
senger seized his arm, the driver forgot about the engine and suddenly pointed 
a pistol at him. “The handsome young man who had assumed the part of the 
passenger, police inspector Peter Hain, told the man with the thick moustache 
that he was placed under arrest. The man with the thick moustache would 
not acquiesce at once: “It must be a misunderstanding,” he protested. 
“ Of course, it’s a misunderstanding!” The voice of the police officer 
turned sarcastic. “* Everything will be cleared up in the end, Rakosi.” Such 
was the encounter between the two personalities destined to play a vital role 
on the ruins of independent Hungary twenty years later. In 1944, after the 
Gèrman occupation of the country, Peter Hain, Rakosi’s captor, was to rise to 
high dignities; he became a sort of “ Hungarian Himmler.” But the following 
year, 1945, turned out to be Rakosi’s annus mirabilis. After 15 years in 
Hungarian gaols and 5 years in Russian exile (in 1940 he had been allowed to 
go to Russia in exchange for some old Hungarian flags captured by the 
Czarist armies in 1849) he returned triumphantly to Budapest in the wake of 
the conquering Soviet Army. Some months later Peter Hain was extradited 
by the Western occupation authorities in Germany to Rakosi’s new Hungary 
and was executed with many other leading personalities of the ancien regime. 
In varying mantles of office—1945-52 Vice Premier, 1952-53 Prime Minister, 
1953-56 First Secretary of the Hungarian Workers’ (Communist) Party—he 
remained the virtual ruler of Hungary and the last stalwart of Stalinism to 
retain his office in the whole Communist world until his recent eclipse. 
Ernö Gerd, Rakosi’s junior by seven years and deriving from a similar 
Jewish revolutionary milieu, spent only two years in Horthy’s gaols before 
finding his way to Russia in the early 1920’s. Returning in Rakosi’s company 
he remained from 1945 up to the middle of 1956 his ablest confederate and, 
at the same time, his perpetual rival for leadership. He was usually pre- 
occupied with economic problems, except for a spell at the head of the 
Ministry of Interior in Imre Nagy’s “ new course ” government formed in the 
summer of 1953. Was it the old personal rivalry between Rakosi and Gerd 
that cdme to a head in July, 1956—with Belgrade supporting Gerd and 
Moscow dropping Rakosi—that brought about the first real change in the 
Hungarian Communist hierarchy? Up to a point, probably. Rakosi, 
although he had the distinguished English moustache no longer, looked, with 
his round head and stout figure, very much like a well-to-do bourgeois despite 
the 15 years he had served in gaol. Gerd, on the other hand, was a lean 
sallow-faced, ascetic-looking man, notwithstanding that his gaol record was 
a mere two years and he had spent a correspondingly longer time in Russia. 
Yet the difference between Rakosi and Geré was not just personal. Gerd 
at 58 was the typical post-revolu nonary Communist, while Rakosi at 65 had 
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remained the old revolutionary fighter. Rakosi, who has substantially 
remained the fervent ideological warfarer and was nurtured by the memories 
of the Horthy gaols where he spent a quarter of his life, could not but con- 
tinue the struggle against his old foes with ruthless consistency even at the 
expense of expediency. Gerd, however, alongside the new generation of 
Communist ministers, regarded the ideological struggle as already settled 
“and concentrated his energies on building the new world. He did not believe 
in wasting time and effort in a quixotic combat against the “ shadows of the 
past.” Rakosi believed in anti-religious show trials and in the deportation of 
members of the former ruling classes. Gerö and his associates were no less 
against religion or the old ruling groups, yet they believed that the new order 
taking shape would automatically dispose of the remnants of the old creeds 
and castes. Rakosi wanted to indoctrinate the youth with anti-religious 
slogans; Gerd preferred to provide educational toys for them, as the small 
railway run by a staff of children built under his auspices on a hill overlooking 
Budapest soon after the war to divert their attention from going to church. 
Rakosi would have liked to see the peasants in collective farms; Gerd prob- 
ably thought that it was not worth bothering too much about kolchozes then, 
as the time might be right for the agrogorods soon. 

Gerd appeared therefore the more flexible personality, better suited than 
Rakosi to implement a facade of liberalisation in the spirit of the 20th Party 
Congress. His reputation as an economic expert stood him in good stead 
with the masters in the Kremlin, as he was also called to remedy the economic 
deficiencies of the “ Rakosi era.” These ranged from apathy in the collective 
farms alongside with the official crippling of the still independent small 
farmers through inefficiency in the factories as well as in the distribution of 
goods to over-crowded schools running a three-shift system for the lack of 
classrooms and the general shortage of housing compelling sometimes ten to 
twenty people to share one room. The obsequious smile on the face of the 
new Hungarian Communist Party Secretary could disarm a sullen Marshall 
Tito, but it failed to disarm a sullen Hungarian people. Returning from his 
kowtow in Belgrade, Gerd found Budapest in a turmoil. When his attempt in 
drastic repression failed, he tried, probably upon the instruction of Mikoyan 
and General Suslov who paid a lightning visit to Budapest when the trouble 
started, to take a leaf out of Rakosi’s book. To camouflage his own regime. 
he made, as Rakosi had done in 1953, the ageing peasant Communist Imre 
Nagy Prime Minister. Nagy, unlike his predecessor Andras Hegediis, had at 
least a limited amount of popular support. However, by that time the kettle 
was boiling over. Angry Hungarians flooded the streéts of Budapest and the 
other cities, students were joined by workers, workers by soldiers. The great 
moment produced great, though formerly unknown, leading personalities. 
The military organisers of resistance in Budapest, Colonel Maléter and Gen- - 
eral Kovacs, the rebel military commander of Györ in Western Hungary, 
Major Mok, the insurgents’ principal civilian spokesman, Jozsef Dudas, will 
all go down in history, whatever their ultimate fate on earth, as true heroes of 
their martyred nation. Most of the rebels were not prepared to take Imre 
Nagy’s last-minute acceptance of their demands at its face value. The 
Magyars wanted freedom, not “ concessions.” ` Ràkosi could call himself 
lucky for having gone, as it is generally believed, soon after the loss of his 
office to Russia. At the moment of Writing it seems certain that Gerö was 
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killed by the embittered fighters of freedom. In the early days of the rising 
the majority of the Russian garrisons stationed in Hungary appeared to keep 
aloof from the events. Was it just bluff on the part of the Kremlin to precipi- 
tate a flare-up in the Middle East by pretending weakness in Eastern Europe? 
Whatever the cause of their initial tolerance, the Russians were soon to 
realise that in Hungary they did not deal with demonstrators who could be 
conjured up and dispersed again by a wave of the hand. Once they recognised 
that the people of Hungary really meant the proud watchword of “ freedom or 
death,” they intervened with a ruthless determination to crush the movement 
of liberation at any cost. However, Russian tanks, artillery and aeroplanes 
cannot alter the unanimous verdict of the Hungarian people. They wrote 
with their own blood their protest against the system which was represented 
to them by Rakosi and Gerd for over a decade. GEORGE A. FLORIS 


OXFORD AT THE TURN OF THE CENTURY 


N October, 1899, I was driving in a hansom cab from Liverpool Street to 

Paddington in order to go up to Oxford for the first time as a freshman. 

I noticed the posters of the various evening papers all announcing the 
terrible fact that the Boer Government had declared war against us. Every- 
body regarded this as an extremely serious event, and at Oxford opinion was 
sharply divided on the question of the origin and objects of the war. I 
became an undergraduate of St. John’s College. It had been founded in 
1555 by Sir Thomas White, Lord Mayor of London, and consequently it 
celebrated last year its fourth centenary. Part of the front quadrangle is a 
relic of St. Bernard’s College which had been established by Archbishop 
Chichele for Cistercians about 1440. From the first quadrangle a vaulted 
passage with delicate fan tracery leads to the second one built mainly by 
Archbishop Laud who was successively Scholar, Fellow and President of 
St. John’s. The colonnades and bronze statues of Charles I and Henrietta 
Maria are very beautiful. They are the work of Le Sueur to whom Whitehall 
owes the equestrian statue of Charles I. The oriel windows on the 
garden front of this quadrangle are superb. A very strict etiquette at St. 
John’s College insisted that it should never be called “ John’s” by its 
members. On one occasion an American came up to the Hall Porter, the 
celebrated Dugmore, and said to him, “ I say, Porter, is this John’s? ” and the 
Porter replied, “ No, Sir,” The American then took out his plan of the City, 
and, obviously puzzled, asked, “ But what College is it?” “This, Sir,” 
replied the porter solemnly, “ is the College of the sainted Baptist.” 

I had rooms in the new buildings, which were a very great improvement on 
those in the older quadrangles. There they had only a very small bedroom 
by the side of a very large sitting room. I could not help being reminded of 
Goethe’s house at Weimar. There, too, there was a very large reception 
room, and next to it a very tiny bedroom, which was dark and gloomy. Icon- 
sequently was not surprised when I heard that his last words were. “‘ Mehr 
Licht.” Even in the new buildings of St. John’s conditions were still extremely - 
primitive. One could only, have a hip bath, and the night before the scout 
brought up a large can of water. One consequently had a cold bath during 
the summer term, but in the winter one tried to take off the chill by heating as 
much water as possible on ony own open fire when it had been lit by the 
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scout. I always cooked my own breakfast which consisted of Quaker Oats, 
that I put into a large double saucepan and left to boil while I went off to 
chapel, and on coming back I poached myself two eggs. Dinner took place 
in Hall, and one had in one’s own room lunch which generally consisted 
of bread and cheese. 

The domestic service was entrusted to a senior and a junior scout, and the 
abuses were often very great. When you came up as a freshman at the 
beginning of your first term the scout produced a list of various articles such 
as brushes and slop pails, which he said you were required by the regulations to 
have, but by chance I discovered that he had sold exactly the same articles to 
each of the undergraduates living on that staircase, and must therefore have 
had a very handsome profit out of this extraordinary procedure. 

I remember once, when my mother sent me two pairs of very plump Suffolk 
chickens already beautifully cooked, in order that I might return the hospit- 
ality of some of my friends, it so happened that one of these chickens was left 
untouched, and I was looking forward to having it for breakfast the next 
morning. It had mysteriously disappeared and when I asked the scout for it, 
he replied, “ Gentlemen never asks for their leavings,” putting great emphasis 
on the word “ Gentlemen.” I said that I thought a whole chicken, absolutely 
intact, could scarcely be regarded as a “ leaving.” We found that we were 
always short of milk for our breakfast, and the scout was seen taking home to 
his own lodgings a large jug of milk and we of course knew where it had come 
from. 

In order to keep one’s term at St. John’s College it was necessary to attend 
certain “ chapels,” as well, of course, as spending so many nights at Oxford, 
according to the words of the statutes, pernoctare et victum capere. There was 
one exception made to the compulsory chapels, and that was if one joined up 
and became a member of the Oxford University Volunteer Battalion and 
drilled every morning in the College garden at half past seven. Each drill was 
allowed to count as the equivalent of a chapel. Morning service on Sundays 
was also compulsory, and if one failed to attend one was “‘ gated,” that is to 
say compelled to be within the College precincts when Great Tom of Christ 
Church pealed its curfew of a hundred and one strokes at five minutes past 
nine. Dr. Bellamy had been a Fellow and subsequently President of the 
College for a great many years, and I heard that in the old days he used to 
drive out with his coach and four to visit the College tenants in the outlying 
villages. In my time he had ceased to do this, but he was still very active, 
especially at “ Collections’? when woe betide the undergraduate who had 
failed in his examinations. He spoke to him like a very severe Headmaster 
addressing a small schoolboy, and on one occasion I heard him saying 
ferociously to the holder of a Scholarship who had twice failed to pass 
Divinity Moderations: “‘I shall take your Scholarship away, as I cannot 
tolerate your failing in a Divinity examination.” The unfortunate under- 
graduate was “ sent down ” and not allowed to return to the College till he 
had passed this examination, and of course this involved the loss of a whole 
term. ° 
Athletics were at that time the principal preoccupation of the undergraduate, 
and their importance was grossly exaggerated. The principal subject of 
conversation at dinner in Hall was whether Jones or Smith was the more 
likely to get into the cricket Eleven or theyfootball Fifteen. I who had just 
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come from Paris could not help thinking that at that very moment the French 
students would be discussing whether Frangois Coppée or Sully Prudhomme 
was the greater poet. I'am bound to say that I resented being practically 
compelled to go down to the boats and sit the whole afternoon in the College 
barge waiting for my turn to be taken out and given a lesson in rowing. There 
was no attempt at any organisation which could so easily have been made to 
enable undergraduates to go down to the river at a certain time and not sit 
waiting about and wasting hour after hour. I was thankful when I was 
finally rejected as unlikely ever to row for the College, and freed to go 
on my own account to the upper river and row just as long as I pleased. 

I must say I was bitterly disappointed with the lectures, because they con- 
sisted almost invariably of dictation of notes. Anyone who had come from 
Paris and had heard the brilliant lectures given at the Sorbonne must have 
been astounded by the contrast which Oxford then presented. In Paris 
the Professor gave a most stimulating address, often entirely without 
notes, and the effect was such that the student felt that he was very sorry to be 
so ignorant of the subject, and consequently rushed off at once to the library 
in order to remedy his lack of reading. At Oxford, on the other hand, netes 


were dictated year after year in the same way by the same lecturer, and they . 


were altogether without inspiration. They were taken down by under- 
graduates word for word, and one often wondered why the lecturer did not 
have these notes printed and distributed to the undergraduates so as to 
save them the trouble of writing them all down. It was in fact rumoured that 
a certain Professor who lectured on British Constitutional History had had 
his notes taken down by an unscrupulous undergraduate who eventually 
published them under his own name as a text book which in my time was 
commonly in use. Whatever the truth of this may be, it is quite certain that 
after this the Lecturer never again addressed the students on British 
Constitutional History. 

One of the subjects which was compulsory for everybody was called 
Divinity Moderations, or “ Divers.” It consisted of one of the Synoptic 
Gospels in Greek, the Gospel of St. John in English, and the Acts of the 
Apostles. These lectures were given by one of the College tutors. It was 
disappointing to find that they simply consisted of translating the Greek into 
English, which one could have perfectly well done by oneself. No attempt 
was made to treat the Scriptures as a subject of inspiration or even of 
explanation. The examination itself was of a purely formal kind. One was 
asked such questions as the names of the seven Deacons, or the places 
visited by St. Paul on one of his missionary journeys. There was no question 
of any kind requiring thought of the real meaning of the scriptures, and it was 
not surprising to find that one ingenious candidate had written out the names 
of all the places visited by St. Paul in very small handwriting on his white 
cuffs, and consequently was triumphantly successful in his examination. Every 
candidate who wished to take Holy Orders was obliged to attend three 
courses of lectures delivered by the Divinity Professors. Of these the course 
given by the Regius Professor was absolutely compulsory. The large room at 
Christ Church was filled with undergradudtes, but the lectures on the 
evidences of Christianity were the same as had been delivered for many years 
from notes which were dog-eared and black with age. They had evidently 
been prepared originally as a l reply to the celebrated works of M. 
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Renan. The Professor pronounced his name as Re-Nanne, and at first I did 
not quite realise about whom he was talking. These lectures were delivered 
in a monotone, and were so badly read as to be really quite unintelligible. 
The result was that most members of the audience brought in various books to 
read so as not altogether to waste their time. On one occasion the Professor 
looked up from his manuscript, and shouted out: “ Shut that book.” Each 
member of the audience thought he was being personally addressed, and there 
was a loud clatter of books being closed all over the room. Another gentle- 
man, who was giving a series of lectures on the outlines of Constitutional 
History and read them from a notebook, frankly admitted to me that those 
were the notes that he himself had taken down when he was an undergraduate 
preparing for the same examination. 

There were, however, two or three exceptions to the general rule of dictated 
notes. Dr. Robertson of All Souls gave lectures on European History which 
were very well worth hearing. He spoke as if he really wished to awaken the 
interest of his hearers in the subject, and what he said one could never forget 
because it was so extremely illuminating. Another series of remarkable 
lectures were those given by Sir William Anson, the Warden of All Souls, 
on the British Constitution. They were held in the Hall of the College and 
were so largely attended that while the ladies were given seats most of the 
undergraduates had to remain standing. He was recognised as a great author- 
ity on the subject, and no student of history wanted to miss his lectures. They 
were certainly very instructive and most original. But undoubtedly the 
greatest lecturer of all was Professor Dicey. He gave a series of lectures on ~ 
Law and Public Opinion which were afterwards published and have since 
become a well-known textbook. He spoke in a most delightful and interesting 
way and after he had finished his lecture he was kind enough to wait behind 
and talk over the subject with any undergraduate who seized the privilege 
of speaking to him. 

With regard to one’s studies, it was certainly very unfortunate for anyone 
who was keen on Modern Languages that it was impossible at that time to take 
Honours in French or German, or any Modern Language. An enormous 
amount of stress was laid on the ancient classics, and it was to this subject 
that by far the largest number of Scholarships—Entrance and otherwise— 
were allotted. The only provision made at Oxford at that time for the study of 
Modern Languages was the Taylor Institution, and I attended regularly the 
lectures delivered in French on various periods of French Literature. Mon- 
sieur Berthon was certainly very eloquent, he had an excellent knowledge 
of his subject, and the selection of modern French Poetry which he afterwards 
published had deservedly a very wide circulation. Fortunately there were 
other opportunities of hearing French—thanks to the intervention of my 
senior tutor I obtained permission from the Lady Princjpal of Somerville 
College to attend the lectures given there by an eminent Frenchman. As I 
was the only man in the lecture room it took me some time to get used to the 
curious looks of the young ladies who evidently regarded me as a strange 
phenomenon. On one notable occasion we had a visit from the great Belgian 
poet—Emile Verhaeren—who talked to us with great fervour but with 
becoming modesty about his own poetry. Thert were also opportunities of 
hearing outside speakers. The Palmerston Club one night gave a Dinner 
to John Morley, but the chief thing I pai about his speech was the 
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remark made by a lady who had been present in the gallery, and who said, 
“ Well, he doesn’t even talk like a gentleman.” It was certain that even a long 
residence in London and the House of Commons had not enabled him to get 
rid of his very strong Lancashire accent. 

On a very great occasion we had a very remarkable visit from Lord’ 
Rosebery, when he came to unveil the bust of Mr. Gladstone in the Hall of the 
. Union Society. I was a member of the Reception Committee and had 

received careful instructions beforehand from his private secretary to have a 
bottle of champagne ready, in order that he might have a drink before 
starting to make his speech, However, when I said to him. ‘‘ My lord, I have 
your champagne all ready for you here,” he replied, “ I would rather have a 
cup of weak tea,” and this certainly enabled him to make one of the most 
brilliant speeches which I ever heard from him. I have a very distinct 
recollection of the wonderful roll of his Scottish “ r’’ which to a southerner 
was certainly most impressive. On another occasion Winston Churchill 
came over from.Blenheim with his cousin, the Duke of Marlborough, and 
took part in one of the debates. At that time he was just back from America 
where he had been delivering a whole series of lectures describing how he had 
escaped from Pretoria, and the story which he told was certainly quite 
thrilling. 

J have never regretted taking a number of private lessons at my own 
expense from the celebrated Dr. Henry Sweet. I went through with him his 
whole Phonetic course and found that this was a most valuable ear training. 
His patience was marvellous. He might even spend as much as half an hour 
in enabling one to acquire some very difficult sound, and when one finally 
succeeded his pleasure was very great, and his words of encouragement most 
generous. His system led one to study not only the English language from a 
phonetic and historic point of view but also foreign languages which this 
course enabled one to acquire with very much greater facility. I could not 
help sympathising with the old man who had only been given a Readership in 
the University, whereas on the Continent his reputation was so great that he 
received Honorary degrees from a large number of foreign Universities and 
became the-corresponding member of many learned societies. His History 
of English Sounds had made him famous all over the world, but Oxford 
apparently failed to realise the greatness of the man who was living within the 
precincts of her own University. 

St. John’s College was good enough to arrange for me, as I was preparing 
for the B.Litt. degree, to have private lessons from Dr. Firth, the Regius 
Professor of Modern History. He succeeded the great Gardiner in his 

' Fellowship at All Souls and was continuing the work which the latter had left 
unfinished, with the object of bringing down the History of the Great 
Rebellion to the Restoration in 1660. Professor Firth was a very great 
scholar, and he took infinite pains in reading my essays and making most 
valuable suggestions. I was very sorry to hear afterwards of his subsequent 
death, which was a very great loss to English History. 

At the end of the nineteenth century Oxford was a very quiet City, and 
there was no conveyance but the old horse tram, which went up the High Street 
from Magdalen Bridge. I found it a very pleasant thing to climb up to the top 
of this vehicle and compare the architecture of the Colleges on each side of the 
“ High ” which one could not f so minutely if one was on. foot and had 
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constantly to think of getting out of the way of fellow pedestrians. Oxford 
thought herself very progressive when a few hansom cabs had been imported ` 
from London, but I never remember having seen a motor car. 

One of the most memorable events which occurred during my time at 
Oxford. was the funeral of Queen Victoria. A special train took the members 
of the Oxford University Volunteer Battalion to Windsor and we were given 
a post of great privilege, that is to say we guarded the path leading up to 
St. George’s Chapel. Consequently we had no crowds to hold back as would 
have been the case had we been in the streets. An extraordinary thing 
happened. We had been waiting for hours in the piercing wind of a bitterly 
cold February when at last we heard the guns firing to announce the arrival 
of the funeral train at Windsor station. There was then a very lengthy pause 
and we heard that the horses who were to draw the gun carriage had been 
excited by the noise of the guns, and had become absolutely uncontrollable. 
It was found necessary to unharness them, and put in their places bluejackets 
who drew the gun carriage through the streets as far as St. George’s Chapel. 
We were so close to the principal mourners that I remember distinctly hearing 
Prince Henry of Prussia, the brother of the Kaiser, asking the Duke of 
Connaught who we were, and the Duke replied, “ Die Studenten von Oxford.” 
The Kaiser, who was walking by the side of King Edward VII, observed us 
very critically, and was evidently greatly surprised at our lack of discipline, 
because though we had the strictest orders to stand with rifles reversed and 
with bowed heads, curiosity compelled us to have a good look at him as he 
passed. With the decease of Queen Victoria who had been part of our very 
lives, the world seemed to have come to an end, and we could scarcely realise 
that the great Queen whom we all reverenced so much had passed away. 
Oxford, so impervious to Time, had witnessed the closing of an Epoch. 

DoucLas L. SAVORY 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN INDIA 


OWARDS the end of the eighteenth century the British East India 

Company had built up an empire over the greater part of India. Economic 

advantage was still its dominant incentive; with this in view its policy 
was to maintain peace while interfering as little as possible in the everyday 
life of the sub-continent. By this time however there had been an awakening 
in the moral conscience of Britain with regard to the responsibility of the 
British people to promote the welfare of the vast masses of humanity that 
had come under British control. The movement took the form of missionary 
enterprise which, despite opposition from the Company’s Government, had 
in the next half century gained considerable momentum. Apart from evangel- 
ization and work in the educational field missionaries had made efforts to 
induce Government to abolish Sati (self-immolation of Hindu widows); 
the practice was prohibited in 1829. Something was done for the untouch- 
ables, child marriage was attacked; it took nearly a century to rid society of 
that particular evil. At the ọutset much pioneer work had to be done: 
grammars and dictionaries in several major languages had to be prepared; 
the printing press was introduced which made possible the production of 
periodicals and the text books required in schools and colleges. Outstanding 
work was done in education and medical v“ Primary, Middle and High 
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Schools and University Colleges were set up; by the turn of the century 
Western missions had made a notable contribution to the building up of an 
élite of educationists, journalists, government servants, doctors, lawyers, 
which was developing qualities fitting it for political advancement. Uplift 
of the outcaste was a prominent endeavour; some think that it might have 
been a more worth while gift to India if missions had concentrated their 
efforts on helping to eliminate untouchability instead of expending their 
best efforts in educating the high caste Hindu. It should not be forgotten that, 
according to tradition, a Christian Mission, led by the Apostle St. Thomas, 
appeared in Madras about the middle of the first century A.D., which marked 
the beginning of Christian Missionary work in India. Early Christian sects, 
notably the Syrians, have, over the centuries, built up a strong Christian 
community in Travancore. And several centuries ago the Roman Catholic 
Church, it is said with the help of the Inquisition, established itself in Goa and 
~ in other parts of South India where no appeal could be made to thatinstitution. 

India is now a secular republic. Religious freedom has a place in its 
constitution. Untouchability is legally prohibited, still much has to be done 
to make that provision of the law effective. The Union Government has 
comprehensive plans for producing a Welfare State, with the emphasis on ` 
education and health; its resources for the vast schemes in view are pitiably 
inadequate and there is still a wide field for Western Missionary enterprise. 
This is realised in responsible quarters and missionary efforts especially in 
welfare work are much appreciated. At the same time it would perhaps be too 
much to expect high caste Hindus to regard proselytization as other than an 
attack on Hinduism in its religious aspect. The objective of the Right Wing 
of political Hinduism is a Hindu State; religious differences stand in the way 
of its realization; they must be swept aside. Islam for them is a running sore 
in the body politic. Mass conversions of the outcaste to Christianity would 
make things worse. This attitude of the high caste Hindu, especially of the 
Mahasabha and the Arya Samaj, led to a movement a couple of years ago for 
reconversion known as Shuddhi directed against both Muslims and Christian 
ex-untouchables. Many outcastes reverted to Hinduism; a few Muslims were 
induced to abjure their faith. Muslims generally strongly opposed the move- 
ment. 

The political attack of the high caste Hindu on Western Missions has 
recently been given a new stimulus. The Madhya Pradesh Government 
(Central Provinces), harassed by incessant complaints from high caste Hindus 
and in the press of objectionable practices by local missions, appointed a 
committee presided over by Dr. Niyogi, an ex-Chief Justice of the Nagpur 
High Court, to examine the evidence on which the indictment was made and 
to maké recommendations. 

The Committee reported on July 18th, 1956. Missionaries whose primary 
object was to proselytize should, it considered, be withdrawn. The large 
influx of foreign missionaries that was going on was undesirable and should 
be checked. An amendment of the Constitution should limit propagation to 
Indian citizens and should make it clear that, conversions brought about by 
fraud, force, or illicit means should not be recognised. The political aspect 
of evangelization was stressed. In the Committee’s view such evangelization 
in India was part of a uniform world policy to revive Christendom, with the 
object of establishing world sa ane it was not infused with spiritual 
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motives. A side-issue was, so the Committee thought, to set up in countries 
in Asia that had recently won their independence Christian minority pockets 
that might be expected to disrupt the solidarity of non-Christian Societies. 
Mass conversion of the outcastes and tribal folk involved in such a policy was 
a danger to the security of the State. Enormous funds of foreign money were 
flowing into the country in support of mission work; such funds made it 
possible for a mission in one locality to bring at one fell swoop 4,000 out- 
castes into the Christian fold. The Committee found that a “vile propaganda” 
was being carried on against the religion of the majority. Do Dr. Niyogi and 
his learned colleagues, one wonders, really believe that an alliance exists 
between American democracy and the Papacy with a view to utilising missions 
for political purposes? 

A distinct aminus is shown against America. There had been, it was 
pointed out, since the Constitution came into force an appreciable increase in 
the personnel of American missions which now runs into several thousands. 
This increase was obviously due to the deliberate policy of the International 
Missionary Council to send evangelical teams to recently independent 
countries where no obstacles were placed in the way of evangelization. The 
Committee then went on to recommend that measures be taken to prevent 
missionary activities in tribal areas and to check mass conversion of outcastes 
by holding out inducements of material gain. 

The outburst against Western missionaries in Central India has had 
reactions further North. The result has been to lead the Hindu Mahasabha 
to embark on a crusade against foreign missionaries with the object of . 
driving them out of India. The Sabha began its anti-Christian drive in New 
Delhi on August 18th. Its leaders visited colonies of outcastes in the suburbs 
and went through the farce of exchanging sacred threads with “ these sisters 
and brothers.” A shuddhi month is to be observed during which an intensive 
drive will be made to win over to Hinduism Christians, Muslims and other 
non-Hindus. Another element in the indictment against missions is that their 
influence has undoubtedly played a part in the insurrection of the Naga 
tribe on the North East Frontier, a trouble that has been prolonged for 
nearly two years. Pandit Nehru himself seems at one time to have been 
inclined to accept the view that missionary teaching had put political ideas 
into tribal heads. Hence the Naga demand for autonomy. 

It requires no effort of the imagination to see in this movement against 
western missionaries another symptom of the unrest and disillusionment 
prevailing in many parts of India as hopes of the golden age which inde- 
pendence was to bring, grow fainter. Recent happenings support the inference. 
There have been riots of every conceivable sort in recent months: religious, 
linguistic, political and economic, often resulting in police firing, and blood- 
shed, especially in Bombay and Ahmadabad. Student indiscipline has been a 
menace: in Karnal in the Punjab, for instance, students of different com- 
munities fought each other with knives, the Police had to intervene. A so- 
called linguistic hartal (general strike including closure of shops) paralysed 
life in Calcutta: Muslim dissatisfaction with the régime has been an embar- 
rassment to the administration in Uttar Pradesh, Hyderabad and the West 
coast: Brahmins and anti-Brahmins have been in collision: twenty serious 
inter-tribal affrays have been reported: dacoities are of almost daily occur- 
rence in Rajasthan. How easily an cs ia lets itself go is shown by the 
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Police having had, on several occasions, to charge rioters at football matches. 
Another disturbance in the political atmosphere is the widespread dissatisfac- 
tion, in some cases resentment, caused by the government’s policy in the 
reorganisation of the States. Recent occurences have shown how, in many 
respects, Brahmin dominance is hated at lower social levels. A good deal 
is heard of the growing impatience of the Southern Dravidians with the 
Aryan dominance of the North. 

It is hardly surprising that the malaise engendered by conditions such as 
those described have led to recriminations against the West which is looked 
on in Indian political circles generally as always ready to promote trouble in 
resurgent Asia in the hope of revivifying its decadent imperialism or its 
colonial régime. This revulsion of feeling has undoubtedly much to do with 
the onslaught on Christian Missions. Is not the Indian President’s recent 
attack on the English another example of the hyper-sensitivity of the Hindu 
in matters political which disturb relations between Indians and the West? 
“ We shall,” the President is reported to have said, “ fave neither complete 
freedom nor national unity until the use of English is dropped.” The extent 
to which emotions over the issue can become confused is shown by the 
assertion put forward by some politicians that not only must English be 
thrown out before independence is completely realised: expulsion should be 
extended to foreign games such as cricket, polo, hockey, volley ball, bad- 
minton, tennis, for example. ‘‘ Let us substitute the national game, Kabaddi 
(a contest between teams of wrestlers) which, like Hindi, will help us to 
forge our national unity.” Pandit Nehru, it should be noted, differs from the 
President as regards English. 

There is no bias against Christianity at the highest levels of government. 
As an example of this may be cited the fact that a Christian (Dr. Mukerjee) 
was appointed Governor of West Bengal, a position he held till his death a 
short time ago. A still more striking example of the Delhi attitude was the 
tribute paid to Christianity in India by the President Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 
Pandit Pant, Union Home Minister, and Mr. T. T. Krishnamachari, 
Commerce Minister last December. The occasion was a meeting presided 
over by Dr. Prasad, the object of which was to commemorate the arrival in 
India of St. Thomas 1,903 years ago. Mr. Krishnamuchari made a point of 
challenging foreign press reports regarding strained relations between 
Christians and Hindus in Southern India. It may be noted that Dr. Matthai, 
at one time Finance Minister, Vice-Chancellor of Bombay University and 
Chairman of the State Bank, has expressed the view that the Niyogi report is 
unfair and unfounded. As a result of it there would be no challenge to the 
Christian community. This, he said, reflected the attitude of Pandit Nehru, 
Pandit*Pant, Home Minister, and of Mr. Morarji Desai, Chief Minister of 
Bombay, with whom he had discussed the report. 

There are some seven million Christians in India. The Niyogi Report has 
.naturally caused much anxiety to the community. A conference of Indian 
Christians met in New Delhi on 18th August and appealed to the Prime 
Minister to make sure that nothing was dane to give effect to the recom- 
mendations of the Committee. There have been reactions in the Vatican, 
following a despatch from the Archbishop of Nagpur in which the report is 
strongly criticised. The question has not at the time of writing been dealt 
with by the Union Government: fn view of its international implications they 
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are not likely to overlook it. Indian Churches are already largely independent 
of foreign control: a drive for union in the South of various Protestant missions 
was taken up nearly a generation ago. There is still wide scope for welfare 
work, especially among the outcastes. Evangelisation is a problem: there 
may have been indiscretions in that field; those responsible for the policy 
behind missionary enterprise should make sure that nothing is done that 
might suggest proselytization or that might offend Hindu religious sentiment. 
There is little doubt that, given such a policy, Pandit Nehru, who holds no 
brief for reactionary high caste Hinduism, with the support of his colleagues 
will see that Christian Missions are not exposed to victimisation at the hands 
of Hindu reactionaries. 

Since the above was written, the Minister of Home Affairs has informed the 
Indian Parliament that allegations of forcible conversion of people to. 
Christianity had been found to be baseless; there was no factual basis for 
reports of an increase of anti-Indian activities of foreign Christian 
missionaries. WILLIAM BARTON 


SOME GREAT ENGLISH HISTORIANS L 


N these middle years of the twentieth century only two historical works of 

the eighteenth continue to be widely read—Voltaire’s Siècle de Louis XIV 

and The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Gibbon’s masterpiece is as 
inimortal as Boswell’s Life of Johnson, Robinson Crusoe, Gulliver’s Travels and 
The Pilgrims Progress. He is our first great English historian, and none of his 
successors has surpassed him in distinction and celebrity. The architecture of 
the book is the first feature to arouse our admiration. It was his incomparable 
achievement to build a bridge from the old world to the new, to survey the 
pageant of Europe from the Age of the Antonines to the eve of the Reforma- 
tion. Though his learning is wide and deep, the narrative lives by its style. 
No one has ever tried to imitate it, and if we tried we should fail. The 
sustained dignity is worthy of its majestic theme, and the irony reflects the 
polished scepticism of the Age of Reason. It is at once a record and a con- 
fession of faith. The Roman Empire at its height, first in Rome and later in 
Constantinople, stands out as an imposing and on the whole a beneficent 
institution. To pass from the spacious days of Diocletian and Constantine, 
Julian, Theodosius and Justinian into the Ages of Faith is to exchange the 
illumination of classical culture for the dusk. Gibbon’s ideology is reflected 
not only in the text but in the atmospheric change which comes over the book 
after the death of Mohammed. When he crosses the threshold of the Middle 
Ages he loses his sureness of touch and the interest flags. To him, as to 
Hume and Voltaire, theology in every form was superstition, the Roman 
Church an enemy of tolerance and enlightenment. To-the believer, he 
declared in a memorable epigram, all religions are equally true, to the 
philosopher all equally false, to the magistrate all equally useful. The out- 
standing faults of a marvellous achievement are its blindness to the cultural 
significance of the Ages of Faith in Western Europe and to the services of the 
later Byzantine Empire as the guardian of Hellenic culture. 

Nearly half a century after the appearance of The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire Hallam published his Constitutional History of England, 
which profoundly affected the political thidking of the Victorian era. The 
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young Queen herself and her studious husband regarded the Whig lawyer as 
an almost infallible oracle and his book as the safest guide to the duties of a 
constitutional ruler. Though the survey only began with the Tudors and 
closed with the death of George II, it covered the formative period of the 
constitution. Like all the Whigs he detested political and ecclesiastical tyranny 
in every shape. His book is a sustained attack on the Tudor and Stuart 
despotism and a glorification of the Revolution of 1688 which destroyed 
dynastic autocracy. It was the more effective because Hallam belonged to 
the Right Wing of the Whig Party, had little confidence in the instinctive 
wisdom of the people, and felt that the Reform Bill of 1832 went too far; 
for this reason its authority was recognized by Tories no less than by Whigs. 
His sympathies are not with the Puritans but with the learned lawyers and 
stout-hearted country gentlemen who resisted the encroachements of the 
Crown. He condemns the apostasy of Strafford, the intolerance of Laud, 
and the incorrigible unreliability of their master. His allegiance was neither 
to King nor Parliament but to the law, which Hooker had nobly defined as the 
voice of God. Loathing bloodshed and violence, he would have preferred the 
perpetual banishment of Strafford, condemns the execution of Laud, and 
admires the Commonwealth and Protectorate scarcely more than the Stuart 
régime. No wonder that Macaulay described him as a hanging judge.. 
Not till we reach the Glorious Revolution of 1688 do his frowning features 
relax, and he blesses the resolve of Whigs and Tories in combination to 
substitute William and Mary for the monarch whom no Protestant could 
trust. His work became a text-book in the universities, was quoted in 
parliamentary debates, and was acclaimed by the friends of constitutional 
liberty all over the world. He has suffered less than Macaulay from the 
twentieth-century reaction against the Whig historians, for he was nearer the’ 
middle of the road. Yet even Hallam oversimplified the issues of the struggle. 
He assumed that there was a definite constitution and that the first two Stuarts 
broke it, whereas there were only conflicting precedents and both sides could 
make out a fairly plausible case. 

While Hallam, metaphorically speaking, sat on the bench, Macaulay, 
the trumpeter of the radical Whigs, was more often the advocate than the 
judge. In the glittering essays which lit up the pages of the Edinburgh Review 
and took the world by storm, he swept aside Hallam’s reservations and laid 
about him with a big stick. He pronounces the whole life of Charles I a lie, 
and declares that hatred of the liberties of his subjects was his guiding 
principle. Laud is dismissed as a ridiculous old bigot. Cromwell, depicted 
by Hallam as a self-seeking despot, is welcomed as the superman who had the 
courage to meet force with force. Later essays on the seventeenth century, 
above “all that on Sir William Temple, are fairer and quieter in tone, and the 
still later studies of Chatham and Pitt are the weightiest of all. The most 
dazzling article he ever wrote, that on Warren Hastings, deserved and in- 
curred the sharpest criticism. He has been called the Rubens of historio- 
graphy, and his colours vie with those of Carlyle and Michelet, Motley and 
Treitschke. As a storyteller he ranks with Scott and Dumas, and he was the 
first English writer to make history attractive to the multitude. His prose, 
rapid, sparkling, transparent, was like a drink of cool water to a thirsty 
wayfarer. In their high spirits, assurance, and scintillating pageantry, the 
essays are the work of a young an and appeal with the greatest force to the 
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budding mind. “ I wish I was as cocksure about anything,” remarked Lord 
Melbourne, “‘ as Macaulay is about everything.” 

The History Of England was a far finer achievement. Though only a 
fragment, it is the most celebrated historical work in our language after 
Gibbon. It is a paean to the Revolution of 1688 and its principal author, 
William of Orange. Though the book has been labelled Williamite rather 
than Whig, a good deal of the old propagandist fervour remained. The 
character of William II] is overpraised, while James II emerges as an ogre and 
Marlborough as a villain. Since Macaulay disliked enthusiasts, George Fox 
and William Penn receive short shrift, and several portraits in the long picture 
gallery are little better than caricatures. The most novel feature of the whole 
work is the celebrated third chapter which, imperfect though it be, inaugur- 
ated the rewarding study of our social history. 

No two writers could have been more different than Macaulay and Carlyle. 
While the English Whig employed history to justify his political convictions, 
the Scottish Calvinist utilized it to illustrate his pulpit philosophy. He had 
won reputation as a moralist by Sartor Resartus and other moving lay sermons 
before he published his History of the French Revolution, the only English 
historical work of the first half of the nineteenth century except Macaulay’s 
Essays still widely read. To a generation accustomed to the juridical dis- 
sertations of Hallam, the pomposity of Alison and the metallic brilliance of 
Macaulay, a book full of passion and poetry came as a revelation. He dis- 
covered the French Revolution for the English-speaking world by bringing its 
incidents and actors to life. It is an epic in prose, perhaps the most arresting 
large-scale historical narrative ever written. Its message is that sin is always 
followed by punishment and that the Ancien Régime deserved its doom. 
He failed to understand that the Revolution was much more than a bonfire of 
feudal rubbish, and that beneath its horrors lay the seeds of a more generous 
life. While he bids us witness and applaud the twilight of the gods, Michelet, 
with his deeper insight, wider knowledge, and belief in the common man, 
salutes the birth-pangs of democracy. 

The Letters and Speeches of Cromwell exerted a more enduring influence on 
opinion, for the Protector means more to us than Mirabeau and Robespierre. 
The greatest Englishman except Shakespeare had never found a real friend. 
To royalists like Clarendon he was the man of blood, to republicans like 
Ludlow the great apostate, to sceptics like Hume a frantic enthusiast. 
Carlyle set out to vindicate both the character and policy of his hero. In the 
former he succeeded, for Cromwell was disinterred from the load of calumny 
piled on him for nearly two centuries and was allowed to bear witness in his 
own defence. No one in his senses today believes him to have been either a 
hypocrite or a fanatic. The attempted vindication of his policy ‘is less 
triumphant. Carlyle, who admired supermen as much. as he despised 
Parliaments, argued that the history of the Commonwealth proved the 
incapacity of a popular assembly to govern. In reality it established the 
impossibility of Personal Government in any form, royalist or otherwise, in 
modern England. ‘ 

From Cromwell Carlyle passed to Frederick the Great, whom he admired 
as the last of the Kings. He never composed anything more colourful than 
the sketches of Frederick William I, the father of the hero, or of Voltaire at 

-Potsdam, and the battle pictures won applause from the experts of the 
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German General Staff. Old Fritz is applauded as the born ruler,. dedicated 
to his task as the first servant of the State, deceiving others at times but never 
himself, hoisting his little State into the ranks of the Great Powers by his steely 
will and the flash of his sword. If, as in the case of Cromwell, the colours are 
a little too bright, at any rate the greatest of eighteenth-century rulers was 
resorted to throbbing life. 

Froude, the official biographer of Carlyle, accomplished work which, like 
that of his master, combined shining merits with glaring faults. No one could 
live through the Oxford Movement, as he had done, without brooding over 
the Reformation. Some of his Oxford contemporaries transferred their 
allegiance to Rome, others gave thanks for the liberation from an alien yoke. 
His twelve volumes on Tudor England from the fall of Wolsey to the defeat of 
the Armada are a resonant declaration of faith. Profoundly convinced that 
Rome had always been the enslaver of mind and soul, he paid homage to the 
stout arms which shattered its yoke and enabled Englishmen to be masters 
in their own house. Ranke had recently described the Lutheran Reformation 
as the greatest achievement of the German people; Froude felt the same about 
sixteenth-century England. Henry, he argues, who possessed no army, could 
only have done what he did with general assent, and the breach with the 
Papacy is presented as the beginning of England’s greatness. We became 
independent under Henry, Protestant under Edward VI, and a Great Power 
under Elizabeth. The Reformation was above all a liberation from a foreign 
yoke. Henry, he believes, was a better man than was commonly believed, less 
cruel, less selfish, less sensual. The divorce of Catherine of Aragon, he 
contends, was the result of genuine religious scruples. The execution of 
More and Fisher is defended by the argument that they were prepared to 
plunge the country into civil war, the dissolution of the monasteries on the 
ground that they were the garrison of Rome and that their morals were an 
offence. 

Froude overpraised Henry and the Reformers as much as Macaulay the 
Whigs and Carlyle Cromwell. Mary is portrayed as the conscientious 
spokesman of a persecuting church. The fires of Smithfield reminded 
Englishmen what Rome really meant and completed their conversion. The 
seven volumes on the reign of Elizabeth are of value for the mass of new 
material he had found in the Spanish archives, but the portrait of the Virgin 
Queen is as unconvincing as that of her father. He denies her outstanding 
ability and charges her with starving the services. To the lofty pedestal from 
which she is removed her chief minister is exalted. Burleigh, he declares, 
‘ was the author of Elizabeth’s and England’s greatness. In the twentieth 
century we prefer Pollard on Henry VII and Neale on the greatest of our 
Queers. 

While Froude. was busy with the Tudors a less brilliant but more reliable 
scholar began his patient study of the early Stuarts and the Cromwellian 
intermezzo. It is Gardiner’s glory to have reconstructed the most vital and 
controversial period of our history for the first time with unequalled knowledge 
of the printed and unprinted sources and with an objectivity unapproached 
by his predecessors and unsurpassed by his successors. Standing aloof from 
the political and ecclesiastical struggles of his own time, he had no thesis to 
defend, no party or doctrinal axe to grind. It was the fairest and most con- 
vincing, large-scale historical wérk yet produced by any English-speaking 
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scholar on either side of the Atlantic. Ifit be one of the chief obligations of a 
historian to render the actors in the human drama fully intelligible, Gardiner 
is one of the masters of his craft. His exhaustive knowledge and equable 
temper enabled him to understand men who could never understand each 
other. Though he challenged part of the Whig interpretation which had 
prevailed since Hallam and Macaulay, he never doubted that it was well for 
England and the world that the Stuarts were resisted and overcome: the 
nation was growing up, and the middle classes were right to claim a larger 
share of responsibility. Autocracy, which seemed natural enough under the 
Tudors, appeared less natural with James and barely tolerable under his 
tactless son. Both sides could appeal to tradition, but the spirit of the new 
world was with Parliament. While respecting the ideal set forth in the writings 
of Bacon and James I, he recognizes that the Stuart Kings were too mediocre 
to make it a success and argues that it was only suited to the immaturity of 
peoples. Cromwell is described as a brave, honourable man, striving accord- 
ing to his lights to lead his countrymen into the paths of peace and godliness. 
Contrary to the belief of Carlyle, the Protector never approved autocracy as a 
system and never sought it for himself. He was an opportunist, moderate, 
temperamentally conservative, alarmed by the levelling doctrines in the army 
and the press, moving forward haltingly to supreme power, penetrated with 
the fragility of any régime which lacked the assent of Parliament. When he 
found himself in control his most earnest desire was to terminate the dictator- 
ship: it could not be done, and the Protectorate was bound to fail. Well 
aware that he represented a minority he could only maintain himself by force. 
England had no wish for a new master, and the edifice of ordered liberty for 
which the best men in all parties craved had to be constructed by other hands. 

If Gardiner’s work was the first in the field of modern English history to 
rest on granite foundations, Stubbs’ Constitutional History was the earliest 
authoritative survey of medieval England. The scope of his masterpiece is 
much wider than its title. It is virtually a history of England from the Roman 
invasion till the coming of the Tudors, the first trustworthy survey of the 
beginnings of our national life. We hear little of drums and trumpets, foreign 
policy and economic conditions, but it embraces the whole structure and 
functioning of Church and State. Though his chief task was to reconstruct 
the phases of constitutional development, he never allows the reader to forget 
how many threads formed the web of the nation’s life. He was fond of law, 
and it was said of him that he would have made a great judge; but he was 
equally interested in character, and his volumes, stiff reading though they be, 
are never dull. The outstanding British historian of his generation did more 
to introduce the critical methods prevailing in German universities than any 
other man. , 

His book has stood up to later criticism as well as that of Gardiner, but a 
survey of a thousand years cannot be expected to show no signs of wear and 
tear. The first volume, extending to the Norman Conquest, is the weakest 
of the three, for the materials are scanty and he was sometimes inclined to 
follow his German guides a little too closely. Like his friends Freeman and 
Green, who with him formed what we call the Oxford School, he was convinced 
that medieval England rested firmly on Teutonic foundations. It has been the 
work of later scholars, led by Seebohm, Vinogradoff and Maitland, to exhibit 
the complexity of Anglo-Saxon society and“to hold the balance between the 
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Germanists and the Romanists. From the Norman Conquest onwards 
Stubbs has firmer ground under his feet, but he exaggerated the anarchy of 
feudalism, regarded Magna Charta as the work of a self-conscious nation 
instead of an effort to the barons to retain their privileges, and exaggerated 
the services of Edward I to constitutional freedom. The review of social and 
political influences at the close of the Middle Ages, with which the work 
concludes, exhibits his artistry no less than his scholarship. “ We feel we have 
had a king,” exclaimed Maitland on his death, “ and are now kingless.” 
Though Maitland excelled him and everyone else except Gierke in the 
interpretation of medieval political and legal ideas, no one has surpassed him 
in depicting institutions at work. Compared with his massive scholarship 
Freeman seems superficial and Green an amateur of genius. He was the first 
British historian to found a school-of medievalists, with Tout and Round at 
their head, who were proud to call him master. G. P. Goocu 


To be continued. 


ALBERT CAMUS 


LBERT CAMUS reported remark that “toute mon oeuvre est 
ironique ” suits none of his books better than it does his latest novel 
La Chute*. The irony is first of all evident in the style. As in 
L’Etranger and La Peste, Camus deliberately adopts a style which differs 
from his own instinctive and lyrical way of writing, because he feels that it is 
suited to the expression of a particular idea. In L’Etranger, the use of 
Hemingway’s short, staccato sentences mirrored the vision of the world in the 
mind of a man conscious of nothing but its absurdity. In La Peste, the formal, 
official, at times bureaucratic style expressed the terrible monotony of plague, 
dictatorship and German occupation. In La Chute the irony of the style is 
more apparent and more sustained. Camus allows himself no lyrical 
passages such as are found in his other two novels, but concentrates instead 
upon using this artificial style to present a psychological and moral portrait. 
The scene is Amsterdam, with the sea, in winter, “ fumant comme une 
lessive.” The narrator, a retired Parisian lawyer, is speaking to a chance 
acquaintance in a bar. In unctuous, hypocritical tones of conscious pro- 
fessional eloquence, he tells the story of his life, of the events which have led 
him to his present position. He had been, during the part of his life which he 
had spent in Paris, a man delighting in his own perfection. As a lawyer, he 
was the constant and devoted defender of widow and orphan. Asa man, the 
epitome of kindness and consideration in everyday life. His existence was a 
long round of self-congratulation and self-approval, of satisfied and indulgent 
self-denial. Yet, as he now realizes, this was simply a facade, a means of 
assuring the satisfaction of his immense pride. Two incidents brought him to 
a painful awareness of his true nature, of his cowardice and his fundamental 
weakness. From the time when he lost the assurance of his own perfection, 
he became haunted by the fear of a universal mockery implicit in the attitude 
of others. Three years after he had failed—through cowardice, through 
indifference, through selfishness—to attempt to rescue a young woman who 
had thrown herself into the Seine, his fear of mockery externalized itself in a 
"Gallimard. Paris. 400 francs. To ġe published in translation in England by Hamish 
Hamilton. 
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peal of laughter which he thought he heard as he leaned over the Pont des Arts. 
Gradually, this idea that everyone was laughing at him came to dominate his 
whole being, and he was forced to choose either humility or a way of escaping 
from mockery. He chose the second, and found it in the calling which he 
both invented.and named, that of “ juge-pénitent.” 

The purpose of his actions is, through penitence, to attain the means of 
judging and condemning others. The chief joy of his life had always been to 
look down on the mass of men from the lofty pedestal of his own impeccable 
virtue. Now that this pedestal has been destroyed, the only way in which he 
can continue to despise men is by bringing them to the same consciousness of 
their status as miserable sinners that he has attained himself. Only by making 
all men feel that they are “ Hypocrite lecteur, mon semblable, mon frère ” 
can he maintain his superiority. He does this, on a small scale, by attracting 
solitary individuals to listen to his long, skilfully told, confessional monologue, 
in which he paints himself in the most disquietingly truthful colours. His 
listeners, he says, cannot fail to be struck by the truth of his self-portrait, and 
by its application to humanity in general. From that recognition it is only one 
step further to their realization that it is they who are its real subject. The 
trap has snapped shut, they are in the circle of self-abasement, and are 
delivered over to the “‘juge-pénitent.” ‘‘ Vous voyez en moi, très cher,” 
he says to his silent listener, “ un partisan éclairé de la servitude.” 

It is at this point that the intention of Camus’ irony reveals itself, and the 
book fits into the general scheme of his work. Camus has been, since 1945, 
obsessed by the idea of the enslavement of modern man. He showed the 
fight against it in La Peste, and tried to explain why it should have so domin- 
ated the twentieth century in L’Homme révolté. Here, it seems at first sight 
that he has changed one of his fundamental attitudes. In all his previous books 
he has insisted upon the certainty of man’s innocence. The evil in the world, 
both in La Peste and in L’Etranger, comes not from man himself but from 
sources outside him for which he is not responsible. He adds to his own 
suffering, and to the natural injustice of his condition, only because he is 
misled by false ideas. La Chute appears to be a complete reversal of Camus’ 
attitude on this question. It lays emphasis upon the idea of a culpability and 
a basic weakness which all men share, and for which their pride and hypocrisy 
make them fully responsible. In point of fact it is this very idea that Camus is 
attacking, by means of the irony with which the central character is presented. 
He is criticizing the concept of universal human guilt by showing the kind of 
sick and selfish mind in which it may take root, and the despicable use to which 
itcan be put. The indirect presentation of this idea in a novel enables Camus 
to suggest to the reader’s mind a notion which would appear crude if expressed 
directly in the form of a theory. ° 

It is particularly pleasing to see that Camus has returned to the form of the 
novel as a medium for the presentation of his philosophical ideas. In common 
with Sartre and Malraux—who had both, like him, established their reputa- 
tion by writing metaphysical novels before they chose to express their 
metaphysics elsewhere—Camus seemed to have abandoned the novel for the 
philosophical essay. From a general point of view this was unfortunate, for 
L'Homme révolté is a much less satisfying work, both aesthetically and 
intellectually, than La Peste or L’Etranger. Now, possibly under the influence 
of Martin du Gard, Camus has returned to*the novel. La Chute is not to be 
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judged entirely as the expression of an idea. Indeed, even more than 
DT Etranger and La Peste, it can stand alone as a work of art in its own right. 
Camus has succeeded in the creation of a most convincing psychological 
case—so convincing, in fact, that it is fully legitimate to describe him as a 
character. In doing so, he strangely recalls not only some of his own earlier 
preoccupations, but also the themes of other writers, both of his own age and 
of former ones. 

As in all Camus’ books, mention is made of the problem of suicide. His 
almost pathological dislike of judges and of the legal profession is reflected 
in the whole subject of the book. The occasional anecdotes recall that 
the author is obsessed by the problem of the use of execution and killing on a 
wide scale in certain modern states. The reference to “ la sûreté et la con- 
viction d’un intellectuel annonçant la société sans classes” shows that 
Camus has not forgotten the subject of L’Homme révolté, while a little dig is 
made at some of his critics in the story of the prostitute who wrote her 
reminiscences for “ un journal confessionel très ouvert aux idées modernes.” 
There are many other points in the text where, intentionally, Camus seeks to 
remind his reader of the problems of the present age. Rather strangely, 
certain themes do not recall Camus’ earlier books but are, instead, highly 
reminiscent of Sartre and Malraux. The obsession with playing a part, 
and with finding its authenticity recognized in the eyes of the spectator, is the 
subject of Sartre’s Huis clos, and of many existentialist analyses. At times the 
narrator in La Chute speaks as one would expect one of the “ salauds ” of 
La Nausée, suddenly come to life from his picture in the municipal museum, to 
speak. The passage on “la débauche,” with its idea that “ on n’y possède 
que soi-méme,”’ echoes very closely the analysis of the character of Ferral in 
La Condition humaine. Indeed, it is not only of the authors of his own time 
that Camus reminds us in La Chute, but also of the seventeenth-century 
classical moralists. “ L’Homme est ainsi, cher monsieur, il a deux faces: il ne 
peut pas aimer sans s’aimer,” he writes on page 41, and, on page 69, he makes 
the narrator sound like a clairvoyant subject of a La Rochefoucauld maxim 
speaking about himself. “ J’avais des principes, bien sûr, et, par exemple, 
que la femme de mes amis était sacrée. Simplement, je cessais, en toute 
sincérité, quelques jours auparavant, d’avoir de l’amitié pour les maris.” 
Here, it is true, Camus’ style has returned to its imitative irony. A taste for 
seventeenth-century epigrams and for the imperfect of the subjunctive goes 
well with the character he is depicting. Camus is concerned both with the 
consistency of the narrator’s character and with the expression of his own 
ideas. He succeeds in the first without ever allowing the second to assume 
more than a minor place in the novel as a whole. 

The book is, indeed, primarily a character study, and everything in it 
contributes towards this same end. The coincidence between the climate of 
Amsterdam—the mist, the rain, the interminable voyage across the Zuider-Zee 
—and the tortuous, complex mind of the narrator is admirably maintained. 
In L’Etranger, the clear sunlight of Algeria symbolized Meursault’s absolute 
clarity and directness of thought. Here, the darkness and fog represent 
a labyrinthine obscurity of mind from which, we feel, no one will ever escape. 
In his first lyrical essays, L’ Envers et L Endroit, and in the various texts 
brought together in L’ Été, Camus shows himself most adept at re-creating the 
spirit of place—a Kafka-like Prague, a satirically described North Africa— 
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“ Constantine offre moins d’agréments, mais la qualité de l'ennui y est plus 
fine ”—or the atmosphere of Paris. In La Chute he has joined to this ability a 
remarkable aptitude for describing a character from the inside. Meursault, 
Rieux, and the minor personages of his other novels were essentially uncomp- 
licated beings whose behaviour could easily be represented by a purely external, 
descriptive style. Indeed, insomuch as they were expressions of certain ideas, 
these characters necessarily lacked depth and complexity. The narrator of 
La Chute is far more complex than they, and he is minutely studied. The 
critical analysis of human behaviour which has always constituted the central 
tradition of French literature finds in Camus’ latest novel a most worthy 
continuation. P. Taopy 


BURIAL CUSTOMS THROUGH THE AGES 


N the very earliest ages of the human race man doubtless did as the 

animals—merely left the dead to lie where they fell. Later he came to 

realize that living with a corpse was unhygienic, so he devised means for its 
disposal. Among primitive customs was to lay it in the jungle, hill top, or on 
a tree, or more rarely in a lake, river or the sea. Exposure to birds of prey by 
such methods is reported of the Mongolians, Hyrcanians and ancient 
Peruvians. “ Because of a horror of pollution from contact with a corpse 
certain tribes,” writes Dr. Hartland, “ refuse to bury their dead because their 
bodies would poison the soil and thus pollute the crops and convey harm to 
the living.” On the other hand, Sir Thomas Browne, the famous author of 
Urn Burial, asserts that “ the Chaldeans, the great idolaters of fire, abhorred 
the burning of their corpses as a pollution of that deity.” 

In the long course of time, mounds or barrows, generally with a covering of 
earth or rubble, were constructed across Western Europe, Russia, Japan and 
the American Continent. The shape varied with the race; the long-skulled 
aborigines who preceded the Celts in Europe, placed their dead in “long” 
barrows, whilst the round skulled preferred “ round” barrows. A notable 
example of “ barrow ” burial is “ the great serpent mound of Ohio,” averag- 
ing only two feet in height but measuring thirteen feet long. Corpse’s were 
sometimes interred at a vital spot (such as the brain or heart) of various 
representations of living creatures. Of early grave “ mounds ” perhaps even 
more striking are the “ ship ” burials of the Vikings in which the dead were 
covered in a stone enclosure shaped like a boat, or else placed in one which 
was afterwards burned and a mound raised over the ashes. A less common 
practice was to place the body with “ grave furniture ” (a custom dating from 
palzolithic times) on board a ship which was set on fire and sent out to sea, 
This type of disposal, practically confined to Northern and Western Europe, 
was founded on the conviction that the departed must make a journey over 
sea to their final destination—a belief shared by the ancient Greeks who 
inserted coins in the mouth for the Stygian ferryman. Chieftains were 
frequently interred with “ grave goods ” such as chariots, horses and weapons 
for their future use. The most numerous of these are to be found in N. E. 
France and belong chiefly to the 4th century B.c. In Britain the custom 
obtained in East Yorks for certain. On Arras Wold, near Market Weighton, 
a male skeleton has been discovered with two harnessed horses and a chariot. 
Such burials were, however, reserved for tmportant people. Ordinary folk 
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were “ put away ” with a few simple “ goods ” for their comfort. The original 
purpose of the coffin was to prevent the dead from returning and harming the 
living or inflicting a cutse on the countryside. Evidence is found in the 
extremely heavy lids as well as the stone heaps piled on ancient burials, the 
arms and feet, also were sometimes fettered. Still further precautions were 
taken with suicides and witches by driving a stake through their bodies. 

Many primitive peoples (prehistoric and modern) bury their dead in the 
foetal position, that is, with knees drawn up to the chin, figurative of the pre- 
natal posture, and in the dim consciousness that death is in some way 
related to life. The custom occurs as far apart in time and space as ancient 
Egypt, Peru and among the Hottentots, and is at least as old as the cro- 
Mongolian race. Some tribes at the present day inter the body erect. The 
Christian orientation with feet to the East, as if entering on a new day, 
still persists in England. Moslems lie on the right side facing Mecca; 
Buddhists with head to the North (Buddha’s own dying position); whilst the 
Japanese sit upright in their tub-shaped coffins. In Palestine during Bible 
times corpses were laid full-length, clothed in winding sheets (and a napkin 
around the head) either in a hole in the earth or on a ledge in a small room- 
like apartment hewn out of the hillside or solid rock, and having a large, h heavy 
circular stone placed against the entrance. There is nothing, however, to 
show that religious services were held at the burial. Cremation was quite 
exceptional and was reserved as a mark of special infamy for those who had 
been guilty of certain monstrosities. 

Embalmment and mummification was practised in Egypt probably even 
earlier than the first dynasty (circ. 3200) and continued for thirty centuries at least 
and was copied by those lands that had been influenced by her culture. The 
reason for it was that the departed might retain their identity. The Egyptians 
believed that the soul had set out on a long journey and the body should have 
a home to receive it on its return. In this way, a future life (they argued) 
would be made possible. All manner of spices and herbs were used in the 
process of embalming. Previous to interment the body was wrapped in 
numerous winding sheets and finally placed in a loose outer covering on which 

‘the face was painted so that the returning spirit might recognize its abode. 
Some seventy days were required to complete the operation normally reserved 
for priests and kings. Technically the finest results of mummification were 
achieved during the eighteenth dynasty. The classic example is that of 
Tutankhamen, the young Egyptian king, who was buried about 1340 B.C. 
His tomb, discovered in 1922, revealed “ the magnificence which surrounded 
the burial of a Pharoah.” The “ mummy” was enclosed in a coffin of pure 
gold inlaid with semi-precious stones and coloured faience. The annexe hada 
wide assortment of funerary possessions. 

Among the best-known ancient burial monuments are the Egyptian 
pyramids, some of which are reckoned among “‘ the Seven Wonders of the 
World.” The “ Great Pyramid ” on the edge of the desert, near Memphis, 
has always attracted most attention, and is a marvel of technical skill and 

' engineering ability. It consists of 2,300,000 blocks of stone, each weighing 
an average of 24 tons, so neatly fitted, together that it would be impossible to 
insert a piece of thin paper between them. Herodotus states that its con- 
struction occupied 100,000 slave labourers for twenty years. Underneath 
these amazing structures and in enormous tombs lie the bodies of kings and 
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other celebrities. One such discovery has recently been made. Dr. Zakaria 
Goneim, who was in charge of the excavations, has stated that “ the alabaster 
sarcophagus of an unknown Pharoah lay in a chamber in the centre of the 
pyramid for probably 4,700 years.” He added: “ Historically and archaeolo- 
gically it is more important than that of Tutankhamen because it is concerned 
with a very much earlier period of Egyptian history.” About thirty miles 
from Mexico City are a couple of remarkable ancient pyramids, the origin of 
which is obscure. Built in the 6th century B.C., or earlier, the larger is called 
the “ Pyramid of the Sun.” About half a mile away is a much smaller one 
known as the “ Pyramid of the Moon.” Archaeologists say that they were 
the work of the Tlachichiques, a highly cultured ancient people of whom 
extremely little is known. 

By 1200 B.C., the practice of cremation became common. It then pre- 
dominated over though it did not entirely displace other methods of disposal. 
The ashes were placed in bags or urns. The 20th-century burial customs 
still vary widely throughout the world. In Europe the prevalent modes are 
inhumation and cremation. It is impossible to be certain when cremation 
began and for what reasons. It may have been owing to the theory that it put 
the departed in communication with the gods who were supposed. to dwell 
in the sky rather than the earth; or the practice may have sprung from ancestor 
worship, the remains being thus safeguarded from the desecration of enemies; 
or (in the case of nomads) to provide a convenient means of carrying them 
from place to place. There is evidence of its practice in Britain as early as the 
Stone Age and it recurred during Roman and Saxon times, the Romans them- 
selves having borrowed it from the Etruscans and Greeks. Time came when 
cremation was entirely abandoned throughout all Europe. Imagination and 
the scientific spirit brought it back. Public opinion in this country was at 
first unfavourable and its supporters were regarded as fanatical. Cremation, 
as we today understand it (as distinguished from the crude open-air methods 
of the Hindus) is chiefly due to the Italian physician and chemist, Polli and 
Brunetti, whose theories began to be discussed throughout Europe in the 
middle of the 19th century. Sir Henry Thompson, the distinguished English 
surgeon, strongly advocated the use of cremation in an article in the 
Contemporary Review in 1874. Ten years later its legality in this country was 
established. It is difficult to realize that at the beginning of this present 
century there was not a single crematorium in England and very few abroad. 
Since World War I cremation has advanced by leaps and bounds throughout 
Germany, Switzerland, Holland, Britain and America. Of European countries, 
Germany easily leads the way, and the city of Ziirich is now entirely without 
burial grounds. At the end of 1955 Britain had 85 crematoria, and many more 
are under consideration. The following table may be of interest:— ° 

1945 Deaths, 550,763 Cremations, 42,963. % 7.80 

1955 Deaths, 579,907 Cremations, 141,353 % 24.37 
For this steep rise there are many reasons. For one thing, burials are con- 
ducted under cover instead of in the open air, which means that the ills that 
often followed exposure to the weather and the heart-break of the yawning 
grave are avoided. Again, the slow decay of the body which during life was 
treated with respect and dignity is quickly and cleanly converted (in a matter 
of about 90 minutes) into those simple elements of which it is composed— 
a process which takes Nature anything from twenty to thirty years. The 
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body, moreover, is not put on a fire but in a heated chamber (2,000 degrees 
Fahrenheit) which transmutes it into carbonic acid gas absorbed by plant and 
vegetable life, a small deposit of white ash being all that remains. For this 
method of disposal there is also a sentimental reason. ' It obviates the 
unseemly necessity of the removal of corpses (sometimes after a century or 
more) to another, and perhaps again, temporary resting place. For crema- 
tion there is, further, a weighty economic reason. In this crowded island 
(particularly in large towns) open spaces for recreation are difficult to come 
by—all available land being required for houses, factories and offices, or (if 
outside the borough) for agriculture. It is not generally known that taking 
the average for the country as a whole, one acre of land is used for graveyards 
per 1,000 inhabitants, which means that every year some 500 acres are needed. 
In 20 years time, 10,000 acres will be required. This increasing appropriation 
of land is thus rendered commercially unproductive, and, in the interests of 
public health, such amenities as public gardens and playing fields are 
unprocurable. A still further reason for the growing popularity of cremation 
is that it reduces rating charges. Every well-established crematorium is self- 
supporting and shows a credit balance, which, in turn, relieves the public 
assessments and therefore increases the general wealth of the community. 
Cremation does not (as sometimes stated) interfere with Nature. It simply 
does swiftly what Nature performs but very slowly. Indeed, is not civilization 
itself a long story of man’s interference with nature? Nor does cremation 
conflict with Christian doctrine. The popular idea is that the body is placed 
in the grave and at the last day (perhaps a million years hence) it comes up from 
the grave and is revived. St. Paul produced sound reasons for the incredibility 
of that view in his famous chapter in I Corinthians, where he clearly demon- 
strates the difference between the earthly and the spiritual body. “ Flesh and 
blood,” says he, “cannot inherit the kingdom of God, neither doth corruption 
inherit incorruption.” If cremation precludes the resurrection of the body 
it may well be asked: “ What has become of the martyrs who were burned 
at the stake?” In conclusion: “ Burial is defilement, cremation is purification. 
Burial is the degradation of the body; the other is its sublimation.” What is 
more appropriate than that the dead body should be dismissed into the 
sunshine—a fitting symbol of the new life to which the spirit has already 
passed ? R. J. ANGLIN JOHNSON 


REFUGEE CAMPS IN AUSTRIA 


F you take the train from Salzburg to Vienna, you are fringing some 

of the most spectacularly beautiful scenery in Central Europe. The 

Salzburg Lake District is famous for its tourist resorts, its exquisite 
villages, its wooded hills reflected in calm waters. It is less known as the 
approach to the most densely packed concentration of Refugee Camps in 
Austria: the residuary scrap-heap of the Forsaken People. These camps 
consist of long lines of hutted enclosures, some quite bright and cheerful in 
Summer, with the gay flower patches or the scarlet streamers of the runner 
beans outside the windows, But, when the long Alpine winter sets in, the 
rows are dreary and wind-tormented, the huts leaky, dank, and traps for the 
dreaded T.B. germ. One of the Igrgest of these concentrations of huts is at 
Stadi Paura, between Wels and Gmunden. There two camps house 1063 
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inmates, some of whom are refugees of German stock from Hungary and 
Yugoslavia. The others are what have become known as “ Displaced 
Persons ”: non-German speaking fugitives from Serbia, Croatia, Russia and 
Hungary. The camps.consist of 34 long wooden huts, some with a wide 
corridor down the middle, others with the only doors to the one-room 
habitations being from the outside. There are some very poor and primitive 
laundries; but not one bath or shower. The lavatories are so antiquated, 
as not even to have doors to ensure the minimum of privacy for the women 
inhabitants. And even this poor accomodation has to be paid for, each 
tenant being liable for rent and various charges, and having his electricity 
meter. The inmates have to buy their furniture from the camp administration 
and pay for removal of garbage. The income per refugee is approximately two 
shillings per head per day, if on “ Welfare ”; while the average monthly 
wage for a man is about Ten Pounds in work which is largely seasonal. Those 
fortunate enough to find factory work—for which they have to travel con- 
siderable distances—may earn between Twelve and Twenty Pounds monthly. 
One quarter of the total camp population is in employment. 

It is indeed remarkable that, in a camp which is such a Dead End, the 
atmosphere should be such a friendly one. Though regarded as the ultimate 
scrap-heap for the refugee population of Upper Austria, Stadl Paura leaves 
the visitor with an impression of hope, and of respect for the quality of the 
human spirit, even in such circumstances of frustration and mass poverty. 
Its inbabitants remain most friendly and most welcoming human beings. A 
dignified and traditional family life is maintained within these narrow cabins 
which spell home to parents and children. There is, of course, constant and 
constructive co-operation between the Camp Leader and the devoted Social 
Worker who comes over from Wels on his bright scarlet motor cycle. There 
are two Y.M.C.A. huts, with an excellent leader, where the younger inmates 
act plays, attend lectures, make aeroplane models, or knit cardigans from wool 
sent from the British organisation which is regarding these camps as one of its 
special committments. There is a small boy scout troop; but a sad lack of 
games and of equipment. Religious life is active, being the main link with the 
traditions and way of life of a homeland, to which many still look with 
nostalgia. The Catholic Chapel is also used by Protestants and Orthodox, 
who form about forty per cent of the camp. Each of these three confessions 
has its own youth group and organisation. The children look as bonny and as 
lively as children anywhere. There is an elementary school with 145 pupils, 
and a Kindergarten with sixty-six, for which parents have to make a small 
contribution. The British Organisation, “ Aid to European Refugees ” 
(formerly better known as “‘ Aid to Displaced Persons ”) has taken a special 
interest in this, as in most other activities of Stadl Paura. British parefts have 
been collecting fairy-tale pictures and maps, to brighten the walls of this brave 
little school. Some equipment has already been sent out to its three teachers, 
all of them refugees. 

The main strategy of refugee relief is, during 1956, being directed towards 
what are known as “ Permanent Solutions.” It is hoped to close many camps, 
by providing normal housing in flats or houses, and to integrate as many as 
possible of the refugees into the economic life of Austria. Training is being 
provided for the young; and re-habilitation for the older refugee, unemploy- 
able owing to his years of idleness. Those who were farmers in their country of 
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originare being encouraged to become peasant proprietors. A greatall-outeffort 
towards professional education and permanent settlement is being made by 
both the United Nations and the Voluntary Agencies, Catholic and Protestant. 
The rehabilitation of Stadl Paura is being rendered easier by the good relations 
between camp officials and social workers and the existence of a keen and 
harmonious committee of its refugees. A carpenter’s workshop is being 
equipped, and an attempt being made to build up a good sewing-room, as 
many of the young Y.W.C.A. members are eager to knit for the old and the 
sick. The Head Teacher has plans for a first-rate physical training centre, 
though hampered by the high cost of sports equipment in Austria and lack of 
funds to buy this. This re-habilitation of the young he regards as the First 
Priority. Idleness, frustration, the feeling of being unwanted on the margins 
of life, are the enemies which turn potential good citizens into the hangers-on 
. of the canteen and the local Communist agent. The most ambitious plans are 
those being made by a group of some fifty families within the camp. These 
aim at leaving the huts and constructing a “ Family Dwelling.” This would 
remove them and their children from the enervating conditions of camp life, 
and would enable each of them to have a small kitchen garden, and to 
be reasonably self-supporting. Many of them come from farming families, 
and are most anxious to be able to keep some hens or a pig. This they are not 
allowed to do, while in camp. It is projects such as these—initiated by the 
refugees themselves—which show how much sound and healthy ambition still 
remains among the Forgotten Folk. The greatest American expert on 
emigration has assured us that the principal barrier to new life overseas or in 
Europe is not only sickness, but also prolonged idleness and reliance on others. 
This produces the devitalising Camp Psychosis. This Stadl Paura plan might 
well be the nucleus of a whole strategy of re-habilitation: a growing-point 
from which new life may spring for scores of thousands. 
RICHARD RUSSELL 


RED LETTER DAYS 


a ELL him,” says Sophonisba, “ that I could have died in a happier 
frame of mind if my funeral rites had not followed so closely on the 
ceremony of our nuptials,” and, without flinching, she drained the cup 

of poison. This is one of the most astonishing meetings on record. In Livy’s 

account of the Second Punic War we read how Massinissa, a Numidian prince 
in alliance with the Romans, captures a rival Numidian prince, Syphax, who 
has lately taken the side of Carthage. Massinissa brings the news to the 
palace ef Syphax. Queen Sophonisba meets him on the threshold and so 
utterly beguiles him “ propiusque blanditias oratio esset quam preces ” that he 
then and there enters into matrimony with her to prevent her from falling 
into Roman hands. It is after Scipio has soundly reproved Massinissa for the 
rashness of his act that he sends his bride the goblet of poison, knowing that 
only thus can he honour the promise he has made to her that she shall not be 
taken captive to Rome. i 
Erasmus recalls‘a surprise encounter whilst he was acting as tutor to young . 

William Blount:—*“ Thomas More yisited me . . . and for recreation we walked 

to the next village (Eltham). All the royal children were being brought up 
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there with the exception of Arthur, the eldest. When we came to the fore- 
court of the Palace the retinue was assembled .... Henry, aged nine, stood in 
the centre carrying himself with natural, regal dignity and also displaying a 
loftiness of mind allied to a remarkable degree of culture. On his right stood 
Margaret, eleven years old, who afterwards married King James of Scotland. 
On his left Mary, aged four, busy at her play. Edward was still an infant in 
arms. More... greeted the young Henry under whose rule England now 
prospers, and presented him with some complimentary composition. As I 
was not anticipating a visit of this nature I had nothing to offer, but promised 
that at a future date I would furnish him with a piece of writing which might 
interest him. In the meantime, however, I was a little annoyed with More for 
having put meat this disadvantage by not warning me beforehand; the more so 
as during lunch the boy sent me a note challenging me to pen him something.” 

Izaak Walton in his Lives relates the curiously pathetic case of the saintly 
Mr. Richard Hooker who became persuaded by a certain Mrs. Churchmans, 
who had cured him of his late distemper and cold, “ that it was best for him 
to have a Wife that might prove a Nurse to him.” Moreover, “ he trusted her 
to choose for him, promising upon a fair summons to return to London, and 
accept of her choice; and he did so in that or about the year following (1582). 
_.. And in this condition he continued about a year, in which time his two 
Pupils, Edwin Sandys and George Cranmer, took a journey to see their Tutor, 
where they found him with a Book in his hand (it was the Odes of Horace) 
he being then like humble and innocent Abel, tending his small allotment of 
Sheep in a common field, which he told his Pupils he was forced to do then, 
for that his Servant was gone home to Dine, and assist his Wife to do some 
necessary household business.” 

Boswell’s meeting with Dr. Johnson in Mr. Davies’ back parlour is 
already legendary. His method was always one of direct attack. He writes 
during his Grand Tour:— 

(Motiers) Val de Travers 
3 December, 1764 
“ My dear Dempster,— 
_ Where am I now, think you? In the village which contains Rousseau. 
I arrived here this day at noon from Nefichatel, in order to wait upon the 
Wild Philosopher. I had heard ali that could be said of his being difficult of 
access, but I was not a bit discouraged. I wrote him a letter which I was sure 
would recommend me, for I told him my character and claimed his regard as 
what I had title to. I wrote with manly confidence, and told him I was not 
afraid to stand the test of his penetration . . . . Dempster, I have been with 
him. I have been most politely received. Would you see easy elegance, see 
the author of Héloise.” ° 

Lady Blessington’s words, in another connection, are almost an echo of 
these. With her, however, anticipation was happier than realization. In 
Genoa in 1823, she makes the following entry in her diary :— And am I in 
the same town with Byron? And to-morrow I may perhaps behold him ! ! l 
I never felt before the same impatient longing to see anyone known to me 
only by his works. I hope he may not be fat, as Moore described him at 
Venice; for a fat poet is an anomaly in my opinion. Well, well, to-morrow I 
may know what he is like; and now to beg to sleep away the fatigues of my 
journey.” To-morrow came. We know that they sat for a long while in 
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Byron’s study looking over the garden towards the sea; but her diary bears 
this bald statement:—“ I have seen Lord Byron; and am disappointed.” 

In a letter to his father from Prevesa in Albania in 1839, Disraeli betrays a 
quite unexpected naïveté:—“ Next morning we paid a visit to Kalio Bey, the 
Governor, once the wealthiest, and now one of the most powerful, Albanian 
_ nobles... . I cannot describe to you the awe with which I first entered the 
` divan of a great Turk, or the curious feelings with which, for the first time in 
my life, I found myself squatting on the right hand of a Bey, smoking an 
amber-mouthed chibouque, drinking coffee, and paying him compliments 
through an interpreter.” ~ 

Lamartine’s tactics are, as would be supposed, very much in character. 
In his Souvenirs pendant un Voyage en Orient he transcribes the letter he sent 
to Lady Hester Stanhope:—“ Milady, I am a traveller as you are and a 
stranger to the East. I have come as you did merely to see the country, its 
ruins and the evidence of God’s handiwork. I have just arrived in Syria 
with my family. One of the most interesting days of my tour would be the 
day on which I made the acquaintance of a woman who is herself one of the 
marvels of the East.” Lady Hester was at that time (1833) a recluse in complete 
isolation, yet she melted before these advances. He was summoned to her 
presence, and as he entered “ Asseyons-nous et causons” were her words 
“Nous sommes déjà amis.” Lamartine was profoundly moved by his 
interview. He has given us a description of a fabulous domain and a glimpse 
of the arab mare which was destined, Lady Hester hoped, to carry the 
Messiah. i ‘ 

Rainer Maria Rilke, the German poet, had ardently desired as early as 1900 
to know Rodin at close quarters. On August Ist, 1902, on the eve of his 
departure for Paris, he had already written to the sculptor:—* All my life 
has changed now that I know that you are really ‘ mon Maitre.’ The day on 
which I see you will be the happiest day of my life.” Rilke’s hopes came to 
pass—the Master received him in-friendly fashion and spoke to him of the 
fundamentals of his art. On September 11th Rilke writes:—“ I came to see 
you not only to study but to ask you ‘ how must one live?’ And your reply 
was ‘ By working.’ I can understand that quite well. I feel that to work is to 
live without death. I am full of joy and gratitude.” 

There is a remarkable record of a meeting with Dame Edith Sitwell in the 
journal of Denton Welch. This young writer of extraordinary promise was 
injured whilst cycling at the age of twenty. He died in 1948 after struggling 
for thirteen years in the face of mortal illness to express a whole lifetime of 
individual thought and experience. “ Into the rather drab hall of the Sesame 
Club, basket chairs, ugliness; in a fright that I might not recognize Edith 
Sitwell. Sitting down, feeling embarrassed with the other old women there. 
So incurious on the surface; yet I felt watching. ‘ Miss Sitwell will be down 
in a moment Sir.’ The waiting almost too much. Then the tall figure dressed 
all in black, black trilby, Spanish witch’s hat, black cloak, black satin dress to 
the ankles and two huge aquamarine rings. Wonderful rings on powder- 
white hands . . . . Down the long passage, this figure sweeping in front. 
Everything arranged for me.. ‘ You will have Gin and French or Bronx?’ 
‘ Gin and French, please.’ *Nervousness gaining on me. ‘ Now about your 
new book, when is it appearing? ” 

A “ progress ” marked by red letter meetings must not end at such a 
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poignant stage. The poet gives advice:— 

“ Trip no further, pretty sweeting, 

Journeys end in lovers meeting . . . 
Shall it be Odysseus after his escape from the wine-dark sea, as he awakens and 
sees Nausicaa of the white arms playing ball with her maidens, while the newly 
washed clothes are spread along the sea-shore to dry? Or Abelard rigid in the 
shadow of the door at the sight of Héloise? Helen Waddell bas shown her to 
us: “ she wore green, girdled low; her hair fell on either side the oval of her 
face and swung in long plaits to her knee. One of the dead queens alive and 
young, the stone queens for the west portal of Chartres; one of them, the 
loveliest and saddest wore her hair so. But here there was no sadness yet.” 

Rather let the seal be set with the pastoral encounter which occasioned a 
steadfastness that knows no parallel: “ And while he yet spake with them, 
Rachel came with her father’s sheep: for she kept them. And it came to pass, 
when Jacob saw Rachel the daughter of Laban his mother’s brother, and 
the sheep of Laban his mother’s brother, that Jacob went near, and rolled the 
stone from the well’s mouth, and watered the flock of Laban his mother’s 
brother. And Jacob kissed Rachel, and lifted up his voice, and wept.” 
BERYL GASTER 
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FIVE HUNDRED YEARS OF OTRANTO 


TRANTO, far down in the “ heel” of Italy, has made history in its 

time; now it lies sleepily tucked into the tip of its peninsula and appears 

to the traveller approaching by road or rail to be on an island. The 
illusion is strengthened by the bridge that spans a small river, dividing the 
hill on which the city stands from the northerly mainland. Across the bridge 
the road divides, the older part to trace the outer perimeter of the walls which 
would fall sheer to the sea but for the protection of the bastion of the road, 
and the other newer way to climb steeply past modern villas to the Castle on 
the summit of the hill. The outer road splits again beyond a shady little 
piazza, and, a narrow winding alley, plunges into the city under a round- 
topped arch showing traces of Saracen architecture, to lead upwards to the 
Cathedral and on past it to the crest of the hill and the Castle. The streets of 
the old city are narrow, paved lanes up which an occasional car does force its 
way, but where pedestrians, pack mules, even bicycles are more suitable. 
One can easily picture these tortuous alleys, all leading upwards, during a 
siege when they were thronged with citizens hurrying to man the walls, and 
with women carrying food and ammunition to their men above. The walls, 
solid structures many feet thick, strengthened with enormous squat towers, 
are still to be found encrusted with later houses, encircling,the town. 

The great eleventh century cathedral is a startling discovery so far from the 
usual guide-book haunts. It has one of the finest crypts in Italy, built on a 
lower terrace than the cathedral so that it gets full daylight. The forty-one 
sixth century pillars of this crypt, supporting its slightly pointed arches, are all 
of different stone or marble; some are fluted, some smooth, others carved in 
low relief, and no two capitals are alike. They’ were brought from pagan 
temples of which there must have been a great many in the district. It is 
thought that in the sixth century the crypt was put to = uses when the 
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cathedral was almost entirely destroyed and Otranto and all the region reverted 
to barbarism. The crypt is about nine feet high and beneath the floor the 
shafts of the pillars go down to a depth of as much again. On the walls there 
are remains of some superb Byzantine frescoes, all of which, together with the 
rest of the walls and even the altar cloth, have suffered deplorably from initial- 
scratchers. In the nave there is an exceptionally interesting mosaic floor, 
clearly dated 1166, showing the Tree of Life. It is a fine work of an unknown 
Otrantese artist. At the west door the roots of the Tree are supported on 
elephants and surrounded by all the activities of man. The Signs of the 
Zodiac and the agricultural labours of each month are in the sky above the 
topmost branches of the Tree at the foot of the steps leading to the choir. 
Primitive and rather faded, but still very vivid, it covers the whole floor of the 
great nave with its rather large tesserae. The columns of the nave, of deep 
grey-green marble with varying capitals, are also from Roman temples. 
The greatest treasure is the magnificent sixteenth century High Altar in solid 
silver. It is only shown on special feast days and is usually screened by a 
painted wooden frontal. It is a work of great splendour and richness of 
design, moulded in high relief. But the real spirit of Otranto is embodied in 
the Chapel of the Martyrs, the most southerly of the chapels in the choir. 
It is a sight only for those who are not easily horrified. Behind inlaid wooden 
shutters are preserved in flat glass cases covering the entire wall space the 
skulls and bones of the eight hundred Martyrs of Otranto, the men who died 
for Christianity after the capitulation of the city to the Turks in 1480. Twelve 
hundred citizens were killed in the fifteen-day siege in July, 1480, during which 
the tiny city defended itself against a force of Turks which was overwhelming 
even if it did not reach the legendary number of twenty thousand men. 
Finally the Turks breached the walls and the city was given over to pillage. 
Women and girls were carried off to slavery, leaving only a few old people and 
small children in the ruined town. Eight hundred wounded, old men and 
youths were herded to the hill still known as the Martyr’s Hill just outside the 
city and there put to death. 

On this hill is a chapel called La Minerva, built on the site of a temple to 
that goddess, and there are preserved the names of nearly all the Otrantesi 
who were martyred on-11th August, 1480, or who died in the wars of those 
terrible years. Among the names one may find a Teodorico Tedescho, his 
origin self-evident, a Luigi Castromediano, a possible ancestor of that great 
patriot prominent in the Neapolitan revolts against the Spanish Bourbons, _ 
and most pathetic of all “ Barlebei Carnefice, convertito.” About Barlebei 
there is a legend. He is said to have been carried off as a child in a Turkish 
raid upon Italian shores, brought up-as a Moslem and trained as a soldier. 
Standing in the ranks of the Ottoman army on that fatal August day memory 
suddenly stirred in Barlebei as the massacre began. A miracle occurred. 
The decapitated corpse of Primaldo, heroic citizen of Otranto who had led 
the band of victims to the Minerva Hill, rose from its kneeling position to its 
feet and there remained upright, résisting all the efforts of the Turks to throw 
it down. Barlebei hesitated no longer; he flung himself from ‘the ranks, 
crying, “ Long live the Faith of Christ! I, foo, I am a Christian!” He was 
immediately cut down, but he has never been forgotten by Otranto. The 
city has literally never recovered from the shock of that dreadful day of nearly 
five hundred years ago. Till theh a prosperous port it sank with its almost 
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extinguished population to the status of a small fishing village, and such it still 
remains, though the magnificent cathedral still gives testimony to its former 
greatness. Every year a service in the Minerva chapel commemorates the 
glorious dead—not, as the visitor might expect of the last two wars, but of that 
terrible summer of 1480. The chapel in the cathedral enshrines their bones; 
a locked reliquary in the same chapel preserves pieces of the skin, some fingers, 
hair, even part of the viscera of the Martyrs, which the sacristan will proudly 
show you. But that is not all; the memory is far more alive than that, It is 
almost a cult. 

I was waiting for the evening train at the station which is built on the rising 
ground north of the city, and while I gazed back over Otranto now glowing in 
sunset colour I fell into conversation with an Otranto girl going back to her 
secretarial job in Lecce. I asked her whether the city had been damaged at all 
in the war. She replied at once, “ Oh, yes, very badly. Otranto is only half 
the size it once was.” I seemed to remember hearing those words somewhere 
recently. Surely it was the old gentleman I had met in the Cathedral who had 
told me the story of the martyrs? Had he not said “ Otranto is only half the 
size it was ” apropos of the effects of the Turkish massacre? Persisting, 
thinking perhaps the girl had not understood my Italian, I asked who was 
responsible. The Germans? The Americans? The British? She answered 
quite simply, “ J Turchi!” And then I realised that as after a shattering blow 
a person’s brain may be permanently affected, so the brain of the Otrantesi 
can never grasp the importance of any other war than that one which brought 
them the appalling disaster of August, 1480. They may go away to work but 
when they come home again it is always that atmosphere that absorbs them; 
they can never get away from it. No wonder that Otranto seems to a 
traveller like something not quite in this world, and what a fascinating place 
it is! CECILIA KNOWLES 


THE RIDDLE OF THE ZIMBABWE RUINS 


F the many remarkable ancient ruins discovered in Southern Rhodesia, 

none are more massively built, more extensive and better preserved 

than those at Zimbabwe. Situated some 200 miles east of Bulawayo, 
and about 170 miles south of the capital of Southern Rhodesia, namely 
Salisbury, the ruins constitute one of the unexplained mysteries of the Dark 
Continent. The actual word Zimbabwe is of Bantu origin and means 
“ house of stones ” and is really applicable to any of the 500 odd smaller 
ruins in Southern Rhodesia, but is by custom associated with the largest site, 
discussed in this article. The Great Zimbabwe Ruins may be divided into 
three distinct groups: the Great Temple, the Hill Ruins, consisting of a 
structure known as the Acropolis, and the Valley Ruins. The Great or 
elliptical temple is today nothing more than a corral. “It is doubly misnamed 
and is neither elliptical nor is it, or ever was, a temple. Its interior, open to 
the sky like the rest of*the ruins, has been much destroyed by the ravages of 
gold seekers and amateur excavators. The most striking features are the 
extremely massive outer walls, about sixteen feet thick at their widest part and 
more than thirty feet high in places, and a stone cone almost forty feet high 
which seems to indicate the religious chardcter of the building as a whole. 
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Like the surrounding walls, the cone is built of small granite blocks, is solid 
throughout—a fact which is evidence of its purely symbolical character. 
Under it archaeologists have found such interesting and diverse objects“as 
iron bands, well made gold beads, fragments of bronze wire bangles and 
implements. Courses of dark stone are introduced into adjacent walls, 
evidently for ornamental purposes, though no inscriptions or hieroglyphics 
have been found. Also lacking are any objects which could definitely be 
identified with any one of the people of antiquity. The Zimbabwe Ruins were 
vaguely known to early Arabian and Portuguese explorers but it was as late 
as 1868 that their discovery was attributed to the hunter Adam Renders. 
Some authorities have claimed that the Zimbabwe Ruins are of Indian origin, 
while others claim them to be a masterpiece of local native tribes. Arabs in 
search of gold have also been suggested as the architects of the mysterious and 
seemingly purposeless arrangement of rock in the wilderness. 

They have been dated as far back as 3,000 years and identified with the 
ancient Ophir from which King Solomon obtained his gold. Various authors 
have ascribed the ruins to the Sabaeans, the Phoenicians and other civilisations 
of antiquity. Highly trained archaeologists, visiting the ruins at.the turn of 
the century, suggested as late as A.D.1550. In the fortified area of the Acro- 
polis man-made walls are cleverly blended with giant boulders. This 
Acropolis on Zimbabwe Hill, towers above the Temple and, like it, is 
crudely built and entirely unsymmetrical. Nowhere are the walls absolutely 
plumb and vary in breadth from place to place. The fact that no written 
characters have ever been found but only badly carved herring bone patterns 
seem to prove at least that the people who built here were unacquainted with 
writing of any kind. It has been estimated that more than 1,000 ounces of gold 
ornaments were found in and taken from the Ruins since its discovery almost 
100 years ago. In the Acropolis iron spear heads, daggers, rings, axe-heads 
and pots have been found. Gold wire, bronze bangles, coloured glass beads 
and objects indicating phallic worship have been unearthed through the 
years. Some of these objects are today housed in the Queen Victoria 
Memorial Museum and the National Museum, the former in Salisbury, the 
latter in Bulawayo. Zimbabwe Hill, on which the Acropolis stands, is little 
more thgn 200 feet above the Temple, but is very steep and scarcely accessible, 
On the surrounding walls of this enigmatic structure were at one time pillars 
of soap-stone, surmounted by beautifully carved figures of birds, but these 
have now disappeared. Some of these carvings have been recovered from 
nearby native dwellings and can be seen today in the Cape Town Museum, 
in the Union of South Africa. These birds today provide the motif for the 
crest of the Rhodesian coat of arms as well as for the Rhodesian one shilling 
Piece. 

Early treasure seekers in general did considerable damage to the fabric of 
the ruins which have at some time suffered from inevitable deterioration. 
Restoration work has been carried out from time to time, done as far as 
possible in accordance with the original patterns. From the abundance of 
worked gold in various forms and fragments of crucibles used for smelting 
it, it is evident that Zimbabwe was intimately connected with the ancient gold 
mining industry and may even have been a collection centre for gold, and other 
merchandise such as slaves. From here it is 230 miles to the greatest port of 
East Africa in medieval times—Sofala. The ruins have not as yet been com- 
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pletely excavated and there is still hope that future investigations may solve the 
riddle of Zimbabwe. If any further discoveries are made it is likely that the 
Valley of Ruins situated between the Elliptical Temple and the Acropolis 
will provide them, as these in particular have not as yet been fully explored. 
These valley ruins consist of small buildings, perhaps the dwellings of the 
traders who bartered the gold brought in from the distant mines. These 
ruins have given up their share of phallic emblems, reminiscent of ancient 
Greece, carvings of hawklike birds, gold objects and strange bowls. Rider 
Haggard, author of the famous novel She made this area, the valley of ruins, 
“the dead city ” of his well known story. A particularly interesting point is 
that a number of talc posts have been found, one of which is surmounted 
by a carved bird as well as a crocodile. It has been suggested that they are 
“totem posts,” similar to those of the American Indians. 

Competent authorities have considered the ruins in general to be allied to 
the megalithic monuments of which famous Stonehenge in the United 
Kingdom may be instanced as a type. The civilisation of the builders has 
been compared with that of the South American Aztecs though not so 
advanced. Like the Aztecs of Mexico they appear to have worked in copper 
‘ and gold, employing tools of stone. Their religion, whoever they were, seems 
to have been the worship of natural powers, probably recognising the emblems 
of those powers in the sun, moon and stars. Conventional representations 
of the sun are seen on several objects that have been unearthed, and the pillars 
found inserted in the tops of walls may have had some astronomical signific- 
ance. For three-quarters of a century speculation and investigations have 
failed to show conclusively who built Zimbabwe, or when and the granite dry- 
masonry walls remain to intrigue the imagination. Meanwhile the mere fact 
that the origins of these survivals of the past are hidden in the mists of time 
casts an added spell over the ruin-strewed valley. Perer Horz 
Johannesburg. 


365 
THE EVERGREEN 


The language of light is green 
And in this tongue I send you messages. 
Although we may not meet, the way between 
Is leafed with words; meaning unfolds and grows 
Through white and leafless silences that lie 
Bare as the Winter of expectancy. 
Not dead but sleeping—this much knowledge knows: _-_ . - 
Hope is an evergreen that cannot die. 
PHOEBE HESKETH 





THE RAPE OF HUNGARY 


On this world of bestial strife, 
Hate, oppression, greed, and flame 
There is still a single star 

Where, enthroned, the mercies are, 
Where in gentleness is Life— 
Love is its all-shining name. 


Clouds obscure its light’s appeal; 
Man’s own hand the curtain draws 
In between his Maker’s mind 

And the loveliness designed 

For his guidance—he should kneel, 
Humbly ask himself the cause. 


Could he but on spirit rise, 
He has all dominion’s might: 
As the angels are, could he, 
Lifted in humanity, 

Be a glory, gain Life's prize, 
Not be overwhelmed in Night. 


All:things to his hand are given, 
Heroism, ecstasy: 

Let us pray that light will break i 
Through the gloom Earth's evils make; _ 
Man still struggles up towards Heaven— 
And the end ds victory. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To The Editor, Contemporary Review. 


Dear Sir, I was astonished to read in 
issue the grossly misleading and fi 
assessment of the late Cardmal Griffin, made by your 
contributor Mr. Robert Sencourt. Comment of 
course is but no author rs at liberty to buttress his 
opinions by factual misstatements and I trust that you 
will allow me to correct some of his most flagrant 


ur October 
y inaccurate 


In the very first sentence of the article a mistake 
Rp erie itor ys contributor states that the Cardinal 
on August 19th whereas the actual date of his 
death was August 20th, the feast of his patron St. 
Bernard, Tbe wou then goos onto assort that tiio 


possessed nerth: a bram nor & D- 
Aas ‘As to the Cardinal's “ brain,” intellectual 
ability was one of his most marked characteristics 
throughout career. Both at Oscott and at the 
Venerable ne a College ın Rome he was amongst 
the outstanding students of his time: he graduated 
from the Gregonan Uni in Rome with a 
doctorate both in Divmity and on Law: hrs later 
social writings and sermons were stamped with the 
mark of a mmd both onginal and profound. Mr, 
Sencourt’s strictures on the Cardinal's “ personality ” 
are oqually false since his warmth, his kindness, and 
his approachability were universally acknowledged, 
while the later tribute which even he pays to his 
personal qualities makes nonsense. of his preliminary 
denigration. 


Having announced that the Cardinal had “ little 
re gs of fo the gogora] religious atmosphere and 


culture of ’—for which extraordinary 
accusation he R not one word of subatantia- 
tion—the author on to censure the Cardinal’s 


conduct in the negotiations which he 
conducted with Mr. Butler ova the Catholic schools 
of England in 1944. In fact the Cardinal’s negotiating 
Was Tisver shown to. better adan and al- 


Mr. Sencourt shows the same blindness to reality 
when be states that the Cardinal was unsympathetic 
to the Anghcan posinon; found no place for 

ns of trust in his diocese—savo for 
ordon Wheeler, and that by his rigidity 


Anglican 

available with advice and help, and p 
convert clergymen in positions of bigh authority 
inept not only Mgr. Wheeler, but Mi Mgt. Tomlin: 
son, Mgr. Vernon Johnson and Mgr. ulder, to 
namo only a few. But perhaps the most convincing 
testimony of his attitude to An 
today of twelve students at the 

of them destined for 


— nothing could be less true since In face of all that 
prelats attacks oa thio Roman’ Caton: Church the 
Cardinal retained a charrtable silenco and nover once 
elna huis Christian forbearance and courtesy in 
face of the utmost provocation, When Dr. Fisher 
. condemned the arrest of the Primate of Poland 
Cardmal Griffin wrote him a personal letter of 
appreciation. Two days later in carcumstances of tho 
maximum publicity . Fisher recommended tho 
polemic pamphlet “ Infallible Fallacies” to tho 
urch of England. Cardinal Griffin never replied. 
oau pass over thie teferenes to the famiict of te 
s suite save for an expression of amazemen 
that ıt should appear in the columns of a blo 
Joumal I cannot ignore the imputation an the 
tegzity of the Cardmal’s medical advisers, famely 
that “ clever doctors ” erroneously persuaded him to 
believe that ho was cured. Such a statement ıs not 
only false but defamatory and therefore actionable. 
The Cardinal’s doctors never concealed from him the 
nature of his illness and the Cardinal at all times was 
fully aware of its dangers. It 1s, however, some evidence 
of their skill that from January, 1951, until November, 


1955, despite mmor setbacks, the Cardinal suffered 
prolonged period of ill health. 


Tes Conta oli ce cas bid CS aL 
Country is for history to assess. We can, however, 
make a preliminary judgement based on the results malts oF 
his reign. The Catholic Church m England was never 
so flourshing as at the time of his death. Clergy, 
laity, churches, schools had all reached record figures. 
In every notice and artıcle that has appeared con- 
cerning the Cardmal, only one—that m your columns 
—has failed to pay tribute to the Cardinal’s part in 
achieving this result. Alone your journal has been 
the vehicle for an attack on his memory. In the 
interests of truth and justice his friends are bound to 
poe but perhaps tha last word may, in this case, 

left to hrm. ve the forgiveness,” he wrote 
in his will, “ of those who I have ın any way injured 
and with a full heart forgive those who may have 
injured me” The words are those of a great man. 


Yours faithfully, 
NORMAN St. JoHN-STEVAS 


To The Editor, Contemporary Review. 


Dear Sir, The above letter almost answers itself. It 
hardly does a service to Cardinal Griffin to whom I 
paid my tribute, referring to his academic careen, his 


doctorate, hrs successes m Burmm: his being 
early selected for a Bishop, his bos 
likeableness, his warmth of heart, urnoys 


no defect ın brs character, nor would I have done so 
had I known of any. I referred to tho privileged 
opportunities of hrs Lfo in Rome and his loyalty both 
to the Crown of and to the Holy See. Yet 
this tribute is referred to as denigration causmg pain 
to hus entourage! Denigration? Does not the 


in a sense different from mine? He refers to co ty 
to converts of which I t to hear, for it reflects 
the grace an of oly Church. If, in the 
ence showed more of that 


felt not manifest on occasions, so much the 
better. Not all non-Catholics—and in the in. ths: ee 
orary Review I was g for them—had 


impression that during his term at Westminster 
relations with other denominations were impro 

It is here that many see the opportunity for his 
successor. The old hatred of Catho. has died out 
in most men. And a presentation of the Catholic 
religion, not so much in the novel terms of Lisieux and 
rdes which some Catholics and most Protestants 


doctrines, liturgical 
ness to tho New Testament with St. 


a to'comio thar t 


welcome benefit and The on that I 
laid an imputation on the ade of Cardinal's 
doctors is fantastic. I made a courteous reference to 


Is ıt possible that a false 
brevity accounts for the tone o tho letter? If so, 
*the writer should be warned that excuse can suggest 
an accusation that was never made, as a panogyric 
undermines confidence in a person too sedulously 
pora My tribute to the Cardinal was mado 
others, though I mentioned their praise, were 
weakened by overstatement. My impression of him 
was based on no direct mtercourse, but on expressions 
of opinion from clergy high! m Romo and 
England as well as from non-Catholics whose attitude 
towards Westmunster sbould be taken Into account. 
None doubtec the ability of his doctors nor his own 
zeal, though, as the sentence from his will shows, 
be was sometimes at issue with his critics. 


i) Yours faithfully, 
ROBERT SENCOURT 


a 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR AFRICA 


Felix Gross adds another volume to the substantial list of biographies of Rhodes. 
It is based, so we are told, on new material. This material is not quoted in 
the text but presumably appears in the bibliography which is still to be published. 
The absence of references is unfortunate, since Mr. Gross takes a far from conven- 
tional view of his subject, which the reader would be glad to see reinforced by specific 
mention of the sources. The Rhodes that emerges from this book is by no means a 
lovable character, and hardly an admirable one. Big, no doubt, and the author 
quotes with approval W. T. Stead’s application of the adjective “ great.” But 
however good his ends, his means were corrupt, and he had a dangerous power of 
corrupting others. Indeed, one of the most disconcerting aspects of his career, 
especially the Charter part of it, was the degree in which he was able to enlist key 
officials on his side. Robinson the High Commissioner, Bower the Imperial 
Secretary, Shippard the Resident Commissioner, all were in Rhodes’ pocket. Ido 
not, however, agree with Mr. Gross when he includes J. S. Moffat and Newton in the 
band. Moffat held no particular brief for Rhodes. He supported the Rudd 
Concession only because he thought that one single concessionaire was better than 
the collection of riff-raff with whom he had to rub shouldersat the courtof Lobengula 
every day. Newton turned a blind eye to the preparations for the Jameson Raid 
because he thought it was all part of imperial policy. His evasions afterwards were 
due to his loyalty to his superiors, including Robinson, who by that time was 
double-crossing everybody all round. 

The Rudd Concession and its consequences had many shabby features and Mr. 
Gross is at no pains to conceal them. In fact the more one considers the foundation 
of Rhodesia in detail the more one is forced to the conclusion after awarding full 
marks for the boldness of the undertaking and for the hardihood of the pioneers, 
that of all the principal actors the only honest ones were Robinson’s successor Loch 
and Lobengula himself. In these proceedings the Imperial Government, always 
seeking to. shuffle off responsibility on to someone else, whether it be the Cape 
Colony or the B.S.A. Company, must also bear its share of the blame. Warren, the 
very embodiment of the “ Imperial Factor,” and Mackenzie, the advocate of direct 
British intervention, had just laid the foundations of Bechuanaland. Who knows 
what these two men, the upright soldier and the fearless missionary (Mr. Gross 
does far Jess than justice to either), with their ardour and their transparent sincerity, 
might have accomplished in Matabeleland, if they had been sent there and given 
proper backing? Colonization would have probably been slower, but it would at 
least have been free of the taint of the stock market—and perhaps of the smell of 
blood. Mr. Gross might have been more severe towards the Boers, who, after all, 
wanted the same things as Rhodes and were just as ruthless in their pursuit of them. 
The only difference was that they were unsuccessful. As to the Raid, Mr. Gross is 
probably right in imputing to all concerned far fuller knowledge than was later 
admitted, though here again one would have welcomed some footnotes of evidence. 
He is properly scathing about the inquiry at Westminster. Altogether this is a 
challenging book which, while confirming the worst fears of some, will probably 
draw indignant protests from others. 

It is perhaps impertinent, not having read Father Huddleston’s ‘book, to criticize 
Alexander Steward’s refutation of it. Crusading priests do sorhetimes damage their 
case by inattention to facts and for all I know Mr. Steward may be right when on 
occasion he takes Mr. Huddleston up on the score of inaccuracy; nor would anyone 
dispute that the South African Government have done much to improve the lot of 
the black man on the material plane. In this regard Mr. Steward assembles some 
impressive material. But I understand that in addition to concrete wrongs Father 
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Huddleston attacks the mental attitude of the white South African towards his black 
fellow citizen, and to this there is unhappily no satisfactory reply. However, what 
there is to be said Mr. Steward says plainly and well and the least that anyone with 
pretensions to speak about South Africa can do is to read his book. 

Mr. Wright is a Negro of American descent who has visited the Gold Coast in 
order “ to subject a slice of African life to close scrutiny in terms of concepts that one 
would use in observing life anywhere.” Whatever this’ may mean, it is certain that 
Mr. Wright’s investigation has not gone far below the surface. He reminds one of 
the American subaltern who, after lecturing an Australian brigadier on the virtues of 
liberty, wound up by telling that almost apoplectic officer not to worry, because after 
the war the U.S.A. would force England to give Australia her freedom. Mr. Wright 
takes the conventional American view of any British colony, practically unchanged 
since the Boston Tea Party. Though he criticises British policy freely, there is no 
evidence that he took the opportunity of finding out from any British official of 
standing what that policy purports to be. His attitude towards the less westernized 
Africans is impertinent and contemptuously patronising. The book ends with 
several pages of advice to Dr. Nkrumah on the art of government which, if followed, 
would either provoke a famine or a well-justified rebellion or both. 

Mr. Padmore, a Negro from the West Indies and a well known publicist, records 
the rise of contemporary Negro political Movements and seeks to assess their role in 
modern Africa. He contends that the coming struggle for Africa will be between the 
two isms which make up his title. He makes it clear that he is on the side of pan- 
Africanism, a system based on a common citizenship with absolute equality, which 
will ultimately develop into a united states of Africa. Mr. Padmore is biassed and 
much of what he says does not bear examination, but he has at least made a serious 
attempt to look into the future and he reflects the opinion of a certain class of edu- 
cated African. The book is therefore of some importance, and should be read by all 
who wish to keep abreast of African opinion. A. SILLERY 
Rhodes of Africa. By Felix Gross. Cassell. 25s. 

You are wrong Father Huddleston. By Alexander Steward. The Bodley Head. 12s. 6d. 
Black Power. By Richard Wright. Dennis Dobson. 25s. i 
Pan Africanism or Communism. By George Padmore. Dennis Dobson. 25s. 


A MAKER OF INDIA 


Towards the close of the seventeenth century Shivaji, a Maratha of the military 
caste, had laid the foundations of a Maratha empire in Central India. Fifty years 
later a Maratha military confederacy dominated the greater part of the country. 
Control of this great development had, however, passed from the military chiefs 
into the hands of the Chitpavan Brahmans whose leader, known as the Peshwa, was 
responsible for the administration. This Brahman clan, gifted with outstanding 
ability, almost monopolized it. So impressive was the position the Chitpavans won 
for themselves that Mr. Tahmankar tells us in the book under review that “ many 
scholars assert (and with good reason) that the Peshwas would still have ruled over 
India today, if the British had not appeared on the scene to oust them.” Power 
corrupts; corruption, misrule and inefficiency, paralysed the Peshwa Government; 
the result was chaos over half the country. The British had to intervene, ‘by 1818 
the Peshwa regime had dissolved. 

It is against this historical background that Tilak a Chitpavan Brahman, appears 
on the political scene in India in the ’eighties of last century. He dreamed of a 
return of Maratha supremacy and that dream inspired his political life. “ Swaraj 
is my birthright and I wili have it.” His activities in the political field up to his 
death in 1920 are sketched by Mr. Tahmankar. There was, with Tilak, no question 
of co-operating with the British regime: his object, Mr. Tahmankar tells us, was 
“ to destroy the hypnotic spell which had made the people of the country accept the 
omnipotence of their rulers, and a kind of faith in their altruism.” He was in 
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opposition to the Moderates, many of them, the Gokalis Bannerjis, Mehtas, in the 
Indian Congress, of equal ability and popular appeal to his own; he opposed the 
Child Marriage Bill of 1891 which raised the age of consent to twelve, because it was 
Government sponsored. “‘ Let reforms wait till Swaraj.” To win over the masses he 
introduced the cult of Shivaji and of the elephant god, Ganesh; in his newspaper the 
Kesari which had a wide circulation, he published inflammatory articles against the 
British Raj. It was thought in Government circles that his violent attacks on the 
British administration had, at least indirectly, some connection with the murders in 
1897 of British officials who had been carrying out Government measures to check 
the plague epidemic. He was tried and convicted of sedition and sentenced to 
-eighteen months imprisonment; in 1907 a sentence of eight years was imposed on 
him for a similar offence. He served this sentence in Mandalay jail where he was 
allowed separate accommodation and a Brahman cook. It was during this period 
that he produced several well-known Sanskrit studies. On his release in 1914 he 
expressed himself as ready to help in the war effort but the conditions he prescribed 
made co-operation difficult. He never got control of Congress; in fact he was 
responsible for the so-called Surat split in 1907. However, he succeeded in 1916 in 
bringing about a Hindu-Muslim entente with Congress co-operation. He was 
prepared to co-operate in working the Montague-Chelmsford reforms of 1919 in 
which attitude he found himself in opposition to Mr. Gandhi who had decided to 
boycott them. The differences between the two leaders had not been solved when 
- Tilak died on August 1, 1920. How things might have developed had Tilak lived 
can only be a matter for conjecture. It is unquestionable that Tilak’s achievements 
in the political field opened the way to the success of Gandhi’s leadership. History 
will decide to which of the two men India owes most, to the “ Father of Indian 
Unrest,” ør to “ the Father of the Nation.” 

The book is an interesting record of political developments during a period when 
India’s destiny was in the melting pot. It may be commended to the student of 
Indian history, perhaps with the suggestion that allowance be made for the author’s 
hero-worship of the Indian leader. Her Excellency, Mrs. Pandit, India’s High 
Commissioner, writes a Foreword, with the literary grace she commands so easily. 
In her view Tilak was the maker of Modern India. WILLIAM P~ BARTON 
DLokamanya Tilak. By D. V. Tahmankar. John Murray. 21s. 


~~ CHINA’S SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT 

This volume more than fulfils the promise of the first, reviewed in Tur 
CONTEMPORARY for February, 1955. It achieves, with a profusion of detail which 
nowhere obscures one’s sense of outline and direction, the aims not hitherto attempted 
so boldly and comprehensively of tracing the development of organic naturalism in 
China—of showing in what respects its history differed from Europe’s ancient and 
medieval thought, and of how some of the West’s scientific ideas were anticipated. 
The “general” reader’s first reaction, that such a book is too stiff to venture upon, 
will be countered quickly by discovering the extent to which it confirms impressions 
of the wholeness of Chinese art, derived from the exhibition at Burlington House 
some years ago. He will see at once, of course, that apart from the genesis and 
development of China’s script, attractive illustrations of temples and their sites, 
and the literary beauty of quotations, this volume has no direct concern with 
subjectivity in any form. It is as a scientist, trained as few western sinologues have 
been in scientific thinking, and equipped with the knowledge necessary for a Reader 
in Biochemistry’‘at Cambridge, that the author ¢pproaches and traverses his large 
subject. But while consistently objective and necessarily technical, his book gives 
as much reward in pleasure as in knowledge. 

It is possible to do little more thar note signposts. Confucianism was basically 
rationalistic, but Hsiin Tzu-saw no necessity for theoretical investigation. Taoism 
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regarded the Way, not as a rule for behaviour within human society but as the 
manner in which the universe worked, and it made possible the beginnings in East 
Asia of chemistry, mineralogy, botany, zoology, and pharmaceutics. The followers 
of Mo Ti (479-381 B.c.) who distinguished between sensation and perception, 
causality and classification, agreement and difference and the relations of parts and 
wlioles, together with the Logicians, of whom Hui Shih and Kungsun Lung (fourth 
and first half of the third century B.c.) were the chief, attempted to lay foundations 
on which natural science could have been built. A significant feature of their think- 
ing was a tendency towards dialectical, or correlative, logic. There ensured a dam 
restilting from the unpopularity of the Legalists led by Han Fei (e. 233 B.c.) and the 
consequent enthronement for a long period of ethical conceptions as governing 
principles in nature. 

At this stage the author embarks illuminatingly upon three fascinating yet hither- 
to baffling subjects: the theory of the Two Forces, Yin and Yang; the Five Elements, 
water, fire, wood, metal and earth, and the symbolism of the Book of Changes. 
He simplifies his exposition by illustrations of the history of the script which goes 
back to “characters” 4,000 years old, and by tabular reproductions of the symbolic 
correlations and the trigrams and hexagrams which have hitherto been so puzzling. 
Collectively these subjects embody, the author thinks, the fundamental ideas of 
Chinese science and form the core of his book, his wide-flung researches into an 
immense amount of Chinese material deriving assistance from Dr. Wang Ling, of 
Trinity, an Associate Research Fellow of Academia Sinica. 

Passing on to an illustrated review of pseudo-sciences, divination, astrology, 
geomancy, physiognomy and palmistry, dreams and the dissection of “characters” 
with a view to making prognostications from them, and next to a review of the 
scepticism and rationalism which arose in very early times and gave birth to the 
aphorism, “ if you can doubt at points where others feel no impulse thereto, you are 
progressing,” the author then deals with Buddhist thought, thereafter reaching the 
broad uplands of his many-vista’d journey, Neo-Confucianism and its central figure 
Chu Hsi, of the Sung period. He gives new interest and importance to Chu Hsi’s 
re-interpretation-of the ideas no more than mentioned above, displaying master- 
fully the correlativism which Chu Hsi gathered, or tried to gather, into a philosophy 
of organism. His school, the author says, attained “primarily by insight a position 
analogous to that of Whitehead, without having passed through the stages corres- 
ponding to Newton and Galileo.” Mr. Needham suggests, moreover, that through 
Leibniz’s monads which “ it would hardly be wrong to say were the first appearance 
of organisms on the stage of occidental theorizing,” Neo-Confucianism contributed 
to modern European thinking. Plentiful evidence is adduced of Leibniz’s knowledge 
of Chinese ideas, a point which Bertrand Russell, who in 1946 expressed conviction 
of the necessity of admitting Asia to equality in our thoughts not only politically 
but culturally, did not include in the 1954 impression of his great book, History of 
Western Philosophy. E. M. GULL 
Science and Civilization in China, Vol. I. By Joseph Needham, F.R.S. Cambridge 

University Press. 80s. 

THE NEW CHINA AT WORK 

Six Quakers from Great Britain visited China in October, 1955, as official repre- 
sentatives of the Society of Friends in this country. The initiative came from the 
Quakers; indeed, for a time it seemed that no invitation from China could be 
obtained. When it did come, the rather unexpected suggestion was made from the 
Chinese end that a good proportién of the visitors should be men and women with 
previous experience of China; in fact, one of the mem and the two women had both 
spent some years there and could talk Chinese with some fluency. Inevitably, 
therefore, they found themselves comparing the China of 1955 with the China they 
had left some ten years earlier; and in many respects the comparison was favourable 
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to the new regime. To be sure, as the report points out, the Jast years of the Chiang 
Kai-Shek regime were unhappy, and a comparison with, say, 1930 might have shown 
fewer contrasts. The report is full of illuminating comment. Rapid material 
progress was of course expected, also “a tremendous burgeoning of créches, 
nurseries.and kindergartens ”; but more impressive was the discovery of a radical 
change in the mental outlook of the people. ‘‘ During our first few days in Peking 
those of us who knew China of old were constantly saying ‘ this is a new people ’.” 
This newness included a remarkable change towards honesty and an equally 
remarkable development of cleanliness: in fact a new dynamism in the people. 
Much time was spent amongst Chinese Christians, and there is an important 
chapter reviewing the present condition of Chinese Protestantism. The Christians 
in general reject Marxism, but they share the sense of “ liberation ” through the 
Revolution of the past ten years. It is impossible in a few sentences to do justice to a 
report written with scrupulous care and balance (and very well written too) but 
some of the main conclusions may be quoted. “ The new China combines... the 
black and the white ” but it is black and white, not grey. “ The question is not how 
long we can manage to keep up our present attitude of aloofness towards China, 
but rather how long we can afford to go on doing so. In our view time is not on the 
western side.” “ Between them and ourselves is fixed a gulf of misunderstanding 
which can only be bridged by slow, careful and patient effort.” H.G. ALEXANDER 


Quakers Visit China. Prepared by members of the British Quaker Mission to the People’s 
Republic of China. 3s. Friends’ House, London. 


WAR HISTORY 


The ae of the six volumes on The Mediterranean and Middle East in the 
military series of the official History of the Second World War covers substantially 
the critical period from March to November 1941. Like its predecessor, the volume 
has been written by Major-General L.S.O. Playfair with the collaboration of 
Captain F. C. Flynn, R.N., Brigadier C. J. C. Molony and Air-Vice-Marshal 
S. E. Toomer. It is a comprehensive and lucid survey; including all important 
aspects of military planning, administration and operations. It covers the first 
anxious months of German intervention in the Middle East, resulting in the loss of 
Cyrenaica, the siege of Tobruk and the evacuation of Greece and Crete. Against 
these defeats are set the overthrow of the rising in Iraq, the defeat of Vichy France 
in the Lebanon and Syria, the final victory over the Italians in East Africa and the 
steady growth and power of the Middle East base. The volume includes, of course, 
the replacement of General Wavell by General Auchinleck as Commander-in-Chief; 
and the authors frankly and fairly outline the former’s relations with the Chiefs of 
Staff and Mr. Churchill. The latter “ never had full confidence in General Wavell ” 
and the strain in their personal relations and their differing views upon strategy and 
policy are evident in their narrative, relating for example to intervention in Iraq, 
the Syrian campaign and the basis of reinforcement in the Middle East, whether of 
“ teeth ” or “tail.” The authors conclude that the Prime Minister failed to 
appreciate fully General Wavell’s judgement or capacity and that the latter “ takes 
an assured place ag one of the great commanders in military history.” The text is 
illustrated with ‘numerous photographs, maps and diagrams. In addition to allied 
sources, the authors have enjoyed the advantage of consulting German army and 
air force records. A. DE MONTMORENCY 
The Mediterranean and Middle East. H.M. Stationery Office. 35s. 

N 
BISMARCK AND GLADSTONE 


The period covered by this book is short, but since it marked a major turning-point 
in-the history of European diplomacy Professor Medlicott’s detailed analysis of the 
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widely-scattered sources has resulted in a study of great importance. At times his 
task has seemed reminiscent of Bismarck’s feat in keeping five balls in the air at 
once, but he never fails to catch the ball and his thesis is convincingly proved. When 
Gladstone returned to power in 1880 the terms of the treaty of Berlin had not been 
fully carried out, and among other unsettled questions there was such restiveness at 
the failure to-rectify the frontiers of Montenegro and Greece that it was not certain 
that war would not again break out. It was Gladstone’s avowed policy to ensure 
peace by reviving the Concert of Europe and to settle all other outstanding conflicts 
by the same means. Bismarck had other ideas. He saw the dangerous situation as a 
challenge to secure Germany’s own dominant position by supplementing the 
Austrian treaty of 1879 with an alliance of the three Emperors, thus isolating Britain 
and destroying the Concért: Professor Medlicott maintains that 
Bismarck’s new course gave Germany the mechanism of security, while imposing 
on Coes! OL a deadlock which was a preventive of war rather than a guarantee of 
ladstone’s search on the other hand for a revived Concert of Europe 
was aa the last attempt before 1914 to achieve a permanent relaxation of tensions 
in a united Europe. 


An illuminating introductory chapter of great interest for its penetrating insight 
into the character and aims of the two statesmen precedes the unfolding of the 
double story‘in which the uncertain fortunes of the Concert are portrayed against the 
secret background of Bismarck’s negotiations with Austria and Russia that cul- 
minated in the. Three Emperors’ Alliance of June 18, 1881. -As the plot is 
unfolded in its entirety for the first time, with the publication of the rival drafts and 
the treaty in its final form, the mortal blow struck at any idea of a successful Concert 
is made manifest, and with this key to Bismarck’s aims the reason for his great 
personal hostility to Gladstone becomes clear. In the light of this story it is not the 
failure but the limited successes of the Concert at pean and in the cession of 
Thessaly that seem remarkable. 

One other factor in the situation cannot be ignored. Since the attempted 
assassination of the German Emperor in 1878 Bismarck had enjoyed supreme power, 
but any trust Queen Victoria may have had in Gladstone was shattered when his 
denunciations destroyed Lord Beaconsfield’s power. Deeply interested in her new 
Muslim subjects, she regarded any coercion of Turkey with fear, nor did she 
hesitate to fortify herself by correspondence with the statesman she trusted. Had 
she seen the secret document forming the second appendix of this book, recording 
Bismarck’s uninhibited indictment of Gladstone, however strongly she might have 
reacted against his deductions, she would probably have assented to his strictures. 
But what was Gladstone’s estimate of Bismarck? The evidence is scanty, as 
Professor Medlicott notes, but in 1896 his opinion was given expression in a conver- 
sation with friends, including Lionel Tollemache. While no admirer.of the public 


_ eareers of Castlereagh or Metternich, he thought they compared favourably with 


those of Bismarck and Crispi: 


Bismarck is a very big man, but very unscrupulous. .. . Nowhere does the ideal 
enter so little as into politics; nowhere does human conduct fall so far below the 
highest ethical standard. I did not always think this, but I am convinced of it 
now. 


The deadlock that Bismarck’s policy iaposed upon Europe is s pèrhaps a fitting 
commentary on this sad confession. WINIFRED TAFFS 
Bismarck, Gladstone, and the Concert of Europe. By W. N. Medlicott. The Athlone 


1 


` THEORY AND FACT 


Physical theories only claim that known plłenomena happen, for the most part, 
as if they are true; they do not claim “absolute truth.” So Professor Andrade’s first 


. 
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chapter warns the reader. His final chapter uses the “ ether of space ” as another 
warning. This entered physics to be hailed as a reality by Lord Kelvin; its banish- 
ment manifests the speedy passing of scientific theories noted by Poincaré. Professor 
Andrade perhaps applies “ makeshifts ” too harshly to the “ working hypotheses ” 
of science. The ether, between its exit and its entrance, helped science along on its 
route, marked by “experimental results” and, as in astronomy, by significant 
observations. Even if, as the writer once hints, the modern atom is only “ the solu- 
tion of a wave equation,” the atomic bomb or any use of atomic energy manifests 
insight enough to co-ordinate and direct physical processes. The changing concepts 
of physics have directed its remarkable course of discovery, as the author admits and 
ably describes. The mathematics in wave mechanics applies to electrons equations 
of the kind used for stationary vibrations of strings or membranes, though, Pro- 
fessor Andrade explains, nothing material is supposed sò to vibrate. Yet this has 
helped physics, as he ably shows. 

Tf the author’s wise warnings do cool the reader’s interest, he effectively warms it 
again by his survey of modern physics. The warming survives a moral drawn from 
Clerk Maxwell's insistence on indestructible atoms, which would have its parallel 
today in scientific concepts too confidently believed. Belief can settle with astonish- . 
ment on the craziness of liquid helium IE when, at very low temperatures, it crawls 
up the side of the container, and runs down the outside. Gaseous helium was dis- 
covered on earth after the sun himself, by showing a bright yellow line in his 
spectrum, had indicated the existence of this inert gas. The author includes these 
additions to knowledge as he begins his illuminating survey of achievements by 
physics in a chapter on Heat and Energy. The quartz clock, replacing the pendulum 
by an electrically vibrated crystal, checks “ the accuracy of the solar system” by 
detecting annual variations in the earth’s rotation rate. Such items, and the sugges- 
tion that balloons used to examine cosmic rays have prompted yarns about visitors 
from other planets, drop into the survey as it proceeds. Rainfall greatly depends on 
atmospheric dust and upper air ionised by ultra-violet light. Much research 
contributes to this recognition. A modern riddle might run: when is a particle not a 
particle? The answer, when it is an electron or proton or other “ particle,” lies at 
the heart of modern physics, to which, Professor Andrade writes, the electron is 
“ one of the essential keys.” 

The advances in atomic physics, the survey notes, contrast with the general hypo- 
theses still required to simplify the theory of the liquid state. The quantum theory, 
discussed in chapter VII, requiring its “ special system of mechanics,” enlighten- 
ingly leads to chapters on the structure of modern atoms, their nuclei, and the final 
drama of nuclear transformations under bombardment by neutrons and other 
projectile particles, Nuclear fissions of the uraniums in piles and atomit bombs are 
clearly described. Nuclear fusion probably occurs in the sun when four hydrogen 
nuclei make one helium nucleus. The survey ends on the thermo-nuclear bomb 
which secures this by, presumably, a different method: Professor Andrade closes 
his competent study with a caution: the weighable and measurable studied by 
physical science is not all reality. The Uncertainty Principle is accepted in physics; 
its philosophical consequences are uncertain. Modern science, he affirms, does 
not support materialism with its deterministic exclusion of free will. 

e S JosHUA C. GREGORY 
An Approach to Modern Physics. By E. N. da C. Andrade. Bell & Sons. 25s. 


PROHIBITIONS 
Anthropolo}ists are of two kinds: those who go to distant, often disagreeable, 
and sometimes dangerous places to study at first-hand the customs and ideas that 
go to the making of the social orgayization of the natives; and those who stay at 
home, read the tabulated facts supplied to them by the former, and from the 
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sanctuary of the study and the library emit lofty arguments in support of the theories 
they propound to account for this or that. Ofcourse, anthropology being what it is, 
there is considerable overlapping of the two categories. Captain Cook went on 
brave, romantic voyages into ‘uncharted oceans where he discovered upon the 
Islands a system of behaviour called taboo, and greybeards whose likeness may now 
perhaps be seen in the National Portrait Gallery explained it. Many other 
adventurers since Captain Cook have gone observing, and the literature on taboo 
has become oceanic, but not pacific. 
Dr. Franz Steiner, a young man of Czechoslovakian origin, came to rest at 
Oxford and there delivered a series of lectures on.the subject. These have now 
(posthumously, alas) been published in this very lively book, the keynote of which is 
clarity of ‘thought. He reviews the theorists’ views and finds them brilliant but 
flimsy, and perhaps because he sees so clearly the danger inherent in propounding 
' theories he himself wisely refrains. What he has done—and he must be thanked for 
doing it—is to compress into one reasonably sized and readable volume the essence 
of all that savants have hitherto written upon the subject. Should one wish to 
know how Freud differs from Fraser, or where Robertson Smith is at variance with 
Radcliffe-Brown, it is of course possible to read Totem and Taboo, The Golden Bough, 
The Religion of the Semites, and The Andaman Islanders (it should be observed, 
however, that The Golden Bough is in sixteen volumes). Overwhelming curiosity on 
the matter cin be appeased by Dr. Steiner’s book. From it both the specialist and 
the genera] reader will obtain a much clearer idea of the vexed and subtle subject, 
and the diversity of opinions upon it, than from the somewhat too detailed and 
frequently verbose works of Victorian scholars, whose intellectual background, in 
spite of many of them having lived well into the twentieth century, was that of the 
nineteenth. One suspects that an educated South-Sea Islander, on reading most of 
the theories, would burst into uncivilized laughter, and ask why, if his understanding 

- 1580 limited and his social organization so simple, is it necessary for the most learned 

“of the vastly superior white; -men to write so many books and, in effect, confess him- 
self beaten by the obvious ‘and natural matter of taboo. Dr. Steiner is taking his 
stand with the hypothetical educated South-Sea Islander. The lofty edifices are 
most beautiful and impressive to the sight, but, being of pasteboard, cannot be 
lived in. How much more do we know of taboo than Captain Cook knew? 

JULIAN FRANLKYN 

Taboo. By Franz Steiner. Cohen and West. 18s. 


LORD GORELL 


* One man in his time plays many parts,” and Lord Gorell has played them all 
well. The alert septuagenarian, still young in heart and mind, looks back on a 
crowded and eventful career, and his story loses nothing in the telling. Every 
citizen should strive to put more into the common stock than he takes out, and, 
tried by this exacting test, he deserves high marks. He has fulfilled himself and that 
is happiness—in his case, “ unequalled happiness.” ‘The flowing narrative suggests 
* roses, roses all the way,’ or—if that is asking too much of the gods—at gny rate, 
most of the way. “ Life has been immensely varied and always great fun.” He 
is one of the lucky mortais who has bounded forward with a sng in his heart. 

Happy lives usually take off to a good start, and Lord Gorell chose his parents 
wisely. His father, one of the leading lawyers and judges of his time, set a fine 
example of hard work and civic service, and his mother was the presiding genius of 
* the grand, wild, care-free nursery days.” Victorian England was a paradise for 
well-to-do middle class families which combined material comfort wtth culture and 
travel. Harrow was followed by Oxford, where the delights of study were rivalled 
by the joys of friendships and sport. 

We are halfway through the volume before youth melts into manhood and the 
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choice of n career had to be faced. Tt was less easy for a young man with so many 
gifts and interests than for others whose course is predetermined in their school 
years by some overmastering urge. His father hoped that his son would follow in 
his footsteps, but a brief apprenticeship of the law confirmed his instinctive con- 
viction that it would never provide the inner satisfaction which is needed for 
happiness and success. Bursting with energy he craved wider opportunities of self- 
expression and found them in journalism and literature—the first in the best of all 
schools, the office of The Times, and even more in the writing of poetry, many 
specimens of which adorn the narrative. One reader’s impression is that, next to an 
ideal marriage, nothing has brought him such enduring satisfaction as the clothing of 
his deepest thoughts in the music and magic of words. Among his four dozen 
books the poems may well have the best prospect of survival. 

While life was smiling on the promising and popular young man “the war called 
him to the front. His elder brother was killed and he himself was wounded in the 
mud of Flanders, but the grim struggle seems to have left his health and resilience 
unimpaired. None of his contemporaries on the return of peace was in greater 
demand as a member or chairman of public bodies, Government inquiries, philan- 
thropic and literary societies, He enlarged his experience still further by plunging 
into politics, becoming Under-Secretary of State in Lloyd George’s last Administra- 
tion and later for a brief period Under-Secretary for Air in the House of ae in the 
second Labour Government. 

The stage becomes ever wider as the years pass and it swarms with celebrities. 
He speaks with- special satisfaction of his creation of the Royal Army Educational 
Corps, Haldane appears, as always, the soul of kindness, Curzon as an authentic 
demigod in his own right. Among eminent public speakers whom he heard in his 
youth the author gives the first places to Dr. Butler, Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Bishop Boyd Carpenter and “ the great Lord Rosebery.” Having 
heard them all I agree as to their merit. Except for the chaptér‘on Wells, the . 
disagreeable character of which is due, not to the author, but to the irascible little,” 
man of genius, it isa story of rewarding friendships, among them Franklin Roosevelt, 
who is described as “ frank, amusing and very kind.” It is interesting to learn the 
opinion of the author—himself a poet, novelist and dramatist—that Barrie was “ the 
one writer of our day who could be called unquestionably a genius.” Galsworthy 
is saluted as “ one of the very very few writers of eminence whom I have ever met 
who had absolutely no vanity or pomposity about him. I have always held that he’ 
was a greater man as himself than he was even as the author of The Forsyte Saga.” 
Among the classics of literature he singles out The Imitation of Christ, Jane Austen 
and Keats for special commendation, while Shakespeare remains the lord of lords., 

How much more his wife meant to the author than all his friends put together is 
clear throughout the book, which is dedicated to the partner he loved and lost. Not 
since Mill’s autobiography have we read such uninhibited tributes of devotioni and 
gratitude. “ The most gay and gracious, the most gifted and glorious woman I have 
ever known or of whom I have ever read. Nothing can ever take away or in the 
least diminish the glory of the happiness, the heart’s fortune that, all unworthy, I 
have been permitted to see and to share. I have unshakably the ‘ sure and certain 
hope’ that after this life’s tasks are done I shall be with her again.” Lord Gorell has 
warmed both hands before the fire of*life, and its glow suffuses this colourful 
record. G. P. Goocn 
One Man, Many Parts. By Lord Gorell. Odhams Press. 25s. 


\ - GEORGE ORWELL 
George Orwell was a displaced Radical, a humanitarian whose faith was under- 
mined by continual disillusion, and an essentially religious man who was unable to 
find satisfaction in organized religfon. In his early days as a writer he was a 


r 
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revolutionary on the side of militant socialism, fighting against the social inequalities 
that existed in his own country, many of which he experienced at first hand as a 
vagrant in London. Until he went to fight in the Spanish Civil War, not with the 
International Brigade but with-the deviationist P.O.U.M., he regarded the Russian 
Revolution with hope, tempered by his preference for Trotskyism as opposed to 
Stalinism. His experiences in Spain showed him the true nature of Communism and 
helped to direct the vigour of his writing against tyranny, wherever it reared its 
ugly head. As a novelist, his interest was in the clash of ideas rather than in 
problems of personal relationships and he was primarily concerned with the struggle 
for the freedom of the individual against the infinitely cunning attacks from bureau- 
cratic despotisms. This interest became an obsessive preoccupation during his 
last years and culminated in the terrible despair of 1984, a work of grim satire from 
the pen of a dying man. 

Although he must rank as the finest writer of interpretative prose to appear in this 
century, comparisons with Swift are unrewarding.. Rather was Orwell a twentieth- 
century Cobbett, born into an age that dealt harshly with his absolute standards, 
had no use for his uncompromising honesty, and paid scant heed to the immediacy 
of his warnings. Five months after his death in 1950 the monthly World Review 
published a collection of views on Orwell’s life and writings, and Mr. Hollis has taken 
many of the opinions put forward on that occasion by Stephen Spender, Sir Herbert 
Read, T. R. Fyvel and others, as.starting points for his own tentative evaluation. 
His book is nearer to criticism than to biography but it is a criticism tailored to fit 
the author’s central theme. He believes Orwell to have been an unacknowledged 
propagandist for the Christian way of life and asserts that behind his passionate 
defence of freedom from tyranny, whether of Right, Left or Centre, was the driving 
force of a profoundly religious, essentially Christian nature. 

It is feasible that Orwell was, in his early years, oppressed by what Mr. Hollis calls 
“ an acute sense of sin,” and that he refused to admit enjoyment of his days at Eton 
because he felt guilty about deriving pleasure from what was a privilege allowed only 
to a few. The same sense of guilt drove him to live among the dispossessed in Paris 
and London after his taste of imperial power as a policeman in Burma. He was 
aware of the vacuum left in modern society by the rejection of Christianity but 
religion, as Mr. Hollis suggests, “ had to be rejected not so much because it could be 
shown to be untrue as because it was incredible,” particularly in its emphasis on 
personal immortality. In truth, Mr. Hollis does not find his theme difficult to 
sustain, despite his rather tortuous defence of the sort of Catholicism encountered by 
Orwell in Spain. Where he is concerned with the application of his theory Mr. 
Hollis is interesting and provocative but his more general comments are but diffuse 
reiterations of viewpoints already familiar to students of Orwell and his period. 
He tends to dismiss curtly all aspects of Orwell’s life and work that do not subscribe 
in some way to his theme, dismissing Henry Miller, the subject of Orwell’s essay, 
Inside the Whale, with the observation that he is, “ to tell the truth, poor stuff, and it 
is a little bit of a mystery why Orwell made so much fuss about him.” Mr. Hollis 
has, in fact, given us not more than a useful introductory study of the man and his 
writings, but he succeeds in expressing on our behalf something of our gratitude fora 
writer who, observing with a clear and pugnacious eye, has shown us the inherently 
sinister nature of political power, whethef exercised by State or by Church, 

A - B. EVAN OWEN 
A Study of George Orwell. By Christopher Hollis. Hollis and Carter. 18s. 


BERNARD SHAW 
“ It takes an Irishman to write about an Irishman,” my wife mae ee the slightly 
repressed chuckle which denotes a personal and secret enjo t of the Irish 
mystique, when I read her some extracts from St. John Ervine’s Bernard Shaw. 
Tt is indeed a very Irish book, even though it's written by an expatriate about an 
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expatriate. The Irish love to argue, and Mr. Ervine indulges himself to such an 
extent that we learn more about his views than Bernard Shaw’s; there are long 
passages where one begins to feel that Shaw is brought in simply as a foil for the 
author’s exposition of his own philosophy, but that does not make the book any the 
less delightful to read. It is, from beginning to end, a rip-roaring argument about 
everything under the sun from Socialism to religion. It is also an excellent biography, 
seen through the rose-tinted spectacles of friendship, and helps the reader to a more 
intimate understanding of the man who did so much to usher in the world of today. 
In death, as in life, Shaw has had more detractors than friends, which is always the 
fate of anyone who speaks his mind, and it is good to read about him as seen by one 
who admired and loved him. Not that Mr. Ervine pulls his punches; a thorough- 
going Conservative himself, he has little patience with Shaw’s Socialism, and an 
undue proportion of the book is devoted to arguing it out with him. Pity it is that 
Shaw’s reply cannot be made available. 

It is a long book—600 pages—of a long life, and an astonishingly full one. The 
theme is that of success—the story of the small boy in the dingy, loveless, middle- 
class home, stamped for life with eccentricities, who contrived not only to master his 
environment, but to set his mark so firmly on future generations that his quality has 
been swallowed up in general acceptance of much he fought for; and who made a 
fortune in the process. Mr. Ervine has been at pains to dispel the more unpleasant 
myths that have settled round his memory—that he was an idle good-for-nothing 
in his youth, that he was heartless, that he was mean, that he failed to care for his 
mother, On these and other similar accusations he produces a mountain of 
evidence, and steamrollers them out of the way. But there are failings he cannot hide, 
principally arrogance, and, the fruit of‘arrogance, a carelessness of thought which 
grew more pronounced as he grew older. 

A helpful aspect of the book is its treatment of Shaw’s contemporaries, the Webbs, 
Ellen Terry, Annie Besant, Sir Henry Irving, William Archer. A:short pen-portrait 
of each is sandwiched into the main theme, so that the reader also comes to know 
Shaw through his friends and associates. He thus emerges, not as the eccentric, 
isolated genius known to the present generation, but as the first amongst a remark- 
able group of intellectuals and stage people, all of whom have become legendary 
in our time. Outliving them all, and at the same time wearing out his Own powers, 
though not his pugnacity, Shaw was a stranger in the new world he had helped to 
create. It is not surprising that he aroused hostility often bordering on contempt. 
He could never curb his taste for shocking people with outrageous statements, but 
became less skilful at it. One cannot tell now whether his praise for the Dictators 
of the 1930’s was genuinely felt, or whether it was an irresistible urge to stand on his 
head irrespective of the consequences. Certainly it lost him much of the sympathy 
left and must have been in part responsible for the public failure to support the 
Memorial Fund started after his death. Mr. Ervine has done a service to Shaw and 
to our own appreciation of a genius by putting these last years into their correct 
perspective as the Jast, unworthy embers of a brilliant blaze. x 

Jonn H. MACCALLUM SCOTT 
Bernard Skaw. His Life Work and Friends. By St. John Ervine. Constable. 50s. 


n! THE TRAGIC ART 

T. R. Henn’s The Harvest of Tragedy (the phrase is Whitehead’s) is a work of high 
seriousness and great range, and its conclusions could not be more explicit: “... 
just as the Christian cycle of sin, repentance, atonement, redemption is completed in 
its operation by the awakening of pity and thg merging of the self-hood of man in 
love, so the Magic cycle may be thought of as operating on the human consciousness 
in an analogous manner, thdugh at a lower level.” Steered as one has been to this 
end through a discussion of Aristotelian and later theories of tragedy, and of 
dramatists from Sophqcles to Anouilh—the channel is swept with lights from 
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Niebuhr and Jung—one still can feel a powerful resistance to accepting it. The 
tragic attitude can itself be claimed as a vantage point from which to search and. 
judge all aspects of the human situation, and not least the various workings of the 
religious temperament. Indeed, “ those writers, including Ellis-Fermor and Jaspers, 
who have assumed that Christianity and the tragic sense are incompatible ” are, it 
would seem, in stronger case than Mr. Henn, -retaining as comparably valid an 
absolute revelation, beyond time, and any category whatever of mortal and relative 
insight. This crux on page 289 of the’ book is all-important and is where the reader 


The whole work makes a tacking movement through a multiplicity of topics: 
the presence of mythological elements in the drama, the ‘t Shakespearian synthesis,” 
the impregnability of Racine to English taste, the changing role of the State and of 
concepts of death. Brieux, Synge and Shaw come up for somewhat over-sustained 
treatment, while the great humanist. Chekhov (from whom much that is potent 
in modern tragic writing—The Salesman, and even Samuel Beckett’s Tramps— 
may be thought to spring) is under-considered, -with a censorious reference to 
characters who show the “ craving [of clinging to the past] at its worst.” Not 
surprisingly, in view of Mr. Henn’s sympathy with that great poet, there are every- 
where pronouncements of W. B. Yeats making fertile contribution to the theme, 
and he is left with a last word on “ tragic art .. . alluring us almost to the intensity of 
trance.” This underlines the great distance between a religious-minded book and 
the working concerns of contemporary tragic theatre, which deals in pain, well 
below that cataleptic level: Sartre concerned to show Resistance leaders in the 
torture chamber or Tennessee Williams the systematic and quite rapid destruction of 
a Blanche du Bois. Ca, . 

Despite his committed theme, 'Mr. Henn leaves play and space for ambiguity. 
To Professor Kitto in Form and Meaning in Drama this has the sound of a bad word. 
Atbthe least we are intellectually lazy in assuming the dramatic oracle may speak so. 
“ Here is what it says,” he insists of six Greek plays and Hamlet. In his analysis. of 
the last, merciless to most Shakespearian commentators, and to Polonius, the 
breezy no-nonsense style (the “ crowing of the cock ” speech is “ pretty good, for a 
simple soldier,” Ophelia’s “ my honoured lord ” speech “ she has taken the trouble 
to put . . ..into verse; rather good verse ”) has a frosty ring about it. Prince Hamlet 
cleansed of sex-obsession comes up rather too bright like an over-restored painting. 
Of the Oresteian trilogy, and Sophocles’ Philoctetes, Antigone and Ajax, the author 
writes out of a wisdom and precise knowledge for which any reader, almost of 
necessity more ignorant, must be grateful. For this, the book should reach not only 
classicists, but all members of the Penguin translations public, who will already 
know his-lively and striking study of the Greeks. ` G. W. HORNER 


The Harvest of Tragedy. By T. R. Henn. Methuen. 25s. 
. Form and Meaning in Drama. By H. D. F. Kitto. Methuen. 30s. 


THE DELIGHTS OF PORTUGAL 

Lady Kelly was so successful with her books on Russia and Turkey that it was 
natural for an enterprising publisher who wanted a new book on Portugal to turn 
to her for it. She writes English so well, she‘thas such an excellent taste, she combines 
enterprise with influence, and her eye is never tired of its own adventure. Never 
before has the wife of an Ambassador decided either to make an adventure of sight- 
seeing in Asia Minor, or of exploring the Russian Spirit through its churches and 
architecture. She knew just how to do it and how to put it down; and so in her 
books as with her talk and entertaining she perfected her husband? diplomacy. 
And when a publisher set before her the subject of Pbrtugal unknown to her, Sir 
David could tell her-that when in the country he had liked it. So she must set to 
work in a different way to see and say what Portugal meant and what it had to 
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offer to the seeing eye of a woman who delights her London circle and has long 
Teigned in embassies. The doors were as wide open to her as they could be to any, 
Every kind of official placed himself at her disposal, and with such aid she began to 
sketch the country’s history, to pick out its big people, to savour its spirit and 
significance from the time of Prince Henry the Navigator and Camoens to that 
of Salazar who, both as economist and man of ,power, has set so instructive an 
example to the troubled times in which we live and who of coitrse talked to Lady 
Kelly. 


The tourist knows about Lisbon and the estuary of the Tagus as it runs out from 
Lisbon to Cascaes and Estoril: he cannot help khowing that Oporto gave its name to 
Port, once the indispensable consummation ‘of all decent dinners ;«he will know 
perhaps that at Batalha there is a noble Gothic ruin of unfinished grandeur; and, 
in these days when: pilgrimages are organised to give the tourist the spiritual 
ingredient which travel was apt to have in older times, a name that has become well- 
known is that of Fatima. But if we look at the map of Lady Kelly’s.tours we see 
that as a stranger she has wandered far and wide into the sunny little country’s 
Tecesses—upstairs into the houses of the old nobility like the Duke of Palmella, or 
that of Portugal’s strong organising ruler;.her economic dictator splendidly wise 
and uncorrupt. The author would not be herself if she had not paid special attention 
to all that is striking and attractive in Portuguese architecture, whether in houses, 
palaces or churches; but she also writes at length on the speciality of Portugal— 
its tiles with their prevailing tint of blue or azure so that they are called azulejos. 
Then she goes downstairs to the life of the-fisherfolk and the peasantry who‘after all 
make up the immense majority of the people. ROBERT SENCOURT 
This Delicious Land, Portugal., By Marie-Noele Kelly. Hutchinson. 25s. 


COLLECTIONS FOR CHRISTMAS 


Spectrum: A Spectator Miscellany of lively recent contributions, edited by Ian 
Gilmour and Jain Hamilton. Longmans, Green. 16s. 

Reflections on Women: twenty chapters, “ complete in’ themselves,” kindly, ironic 
and fair, by Richard Curle. C. A. Watts. “15s. 

Catacrok!: over thirty caustically humorous pieces and a gruesome tale of haunting, 
by Robert Graves. Cassell. 15s. 

Platero and I: the Andalusian elegy of Juan Ramón Jiménez, in sketches of the 
poet’s life and his donkey’s, set against a white-walled town. Translated from the 
Spanish by William and Mary Roberts, with drawings by Baltasar Lobo. The 
Dolphin Book Company; Oxford. 25s. 

My Way of Preaching: explained by fourteen wéll-known clergymen and edited by 
Robert J. Smithson. Pickering and Inglis. 12s. 6d. 

The Westminster Pulpit: volume X to complete the set of Dr. G. Campbell Morgan’s s 
sermons of preaching genius. Pickering and Inglis. 18s. 6d. 

Beauty and the Beast: the universal fairy tale in Charles Lamb’s verse version of 

1811 with the “ series of elegant engravings ” reproduced. The Two Brothers of 

Different Sex, a translation of Tse-Hiong-Hiong-Ti made from the French of 

Stanislas Julien by Frances Hume and’ illustrated by Edy Legrand. Rodale Press 

and André Deutsch. ‘6s. each. 

A Case of Samples: a selection of the poems of Kingsley Amis written during the 

last ten years. Victor Gollancz. 15s. 

Pick of Today’s Short Stories: John Pudney’ s annual choice, with a Foreword by 
H. E. Bathg. Putnam. 15s. 

English Christmas: an anthology—from St. Matthew to Aldous Huxley, from 
Herrick to W. H. Auden—edited by Philip Collins. Gordon Fraser Gallery, 
Bedferd. 8s.6d. ° , 
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BOOKS ON THE TABLE 


Poppy Day has gone again, adding its 
poignancy to sad and bitter anxieties, 
bearing a deeper reproach. It is the time 
of remembering the men who make the 
poppies, and the official history of Tar 
British Lecion (Macdonald.and Evans. 
25s.) is doubly opportune. ` 


Lest we forget 


Graham Wootton, military historian 
and humanist too, tells of birth and 
struggling growth: through the days 
when The Contemporary Review of 
January, 1923, could carry an article 
subheaded “ An Irredeemable Pledge ” 
which discussed the employment of ex- 
Servicemen; when one of them said as he 
looked at a war memorial: 
lucky, they only -died ”; when after a 
generation of Legion campaigning com- 
pulsory employment of the disabled 
became a reality; when unity and con- 
solidation made it possible “‘ to support 
all. direct efforts for peace.” The only 
dullness about the book is its jacket, and 
shining bright is Sir Jan Fraser’s 
Foreword conclusion: 


In a world where materialistic con- 
siderations and political rivalries play a 

part, it is well for a people to have 
in its midst a group of men and women 
who place service high amongst the 
virtues, and who continue in times of 


ce 

: feeling and the sense of duty which are 
amongst the few good things emphas- 
ised by the experience of war. 


A bulging diary 

Tus 18 Our WORLD ‘says Louis 
Fischer (Jonathan Cape. 35s.), in 
which ‘‘ we want to abolish the Iron 
Curtain while erecting little iron curtains 
between groups all around us.” Yet 
his tong and varied itinerary (rather like 
the moves in a snakes-and-ladders game) 
closes tentatively on the thought that 
“ the age of atomic peace ” might force 
mankind to behave. 
strengthening, his dedication is “‘ To the 
Gandhians of all Countries.” It is a 
highly individualistic world that the 


“ They’re ; 


to be guided by the fellow’ 


And, as if for- 


busy journalist and interpreter of inter- 
national affairs asks us to traverse, and 
for this he is all the more stimulating. 
Sometimes there are gaps in place, 
event, or enlightenment, but he is never 
a pédestrian writer, and sometimes he 
soars. The files of this confirmed note- 
taker, whether of conversation or 
impression, have yielded a bulky book 
wherein Germany in rubble and re- 
armament, Jan Masaryk’s death, the 
Korea story, Marshal Tito under cross- 
examination, Red China, India’s popu- 
lation troubles, the “ social chemistry ” 
of England, Burmese laughter, the 
“ nation-wide Venice ” that is Thailand, 
are only a few of the geographical, 
economic and spiritual territories 
observed and reflected upon since Mr. 
Fischer’s autobiography Men 
Politics ended’ in 1940. In these 
unhappy November days of 1956 the 
chapter which begins: “ Israel is Europe 
in Asia and that is probably the basic 
reason why the Arab countries resent it,” 
is uncomfortably prophetic, for he was 
in Palestine in 1952 when King Farouk 
fell, General Neguib arose and Colonel 
Nasser emerged. 


For the general reader , 


When that other eruption from 
Palestine began two thousand years ago 
what Roman could have foreseen that 
the literature of the movement would be 
read in every language of the globe? 


` The latest translation from the Greek is 


by Hugh J. Schonfield, who calls it THE 
AUTHENTIC New TESTAMENT (Dennis 
Dobson. General edition 25s.) as an 
appropriate descriptive title, “so that 
the. work might never be knqwn as 
Schonfield’s New Testament.” In this 
hope he should place ho trust, for it is 
remarkable for its freedora from eccles- 
iasticism—inviting neither intoning nor 
gabbling—and its sheer readability in the 


modern idiom devoid of s Then the 
unobtrusiveness of its iting, the 
scholarly pfefaces to Mark’s, Matthew’s 


and ,Luke’s Versions, the Acts of the 
Envoys, the Open Letters of Peter, 


and’ 


on 


oe 


t OE 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


James and Judas, are further factors 
which will hardly be excelled by any 
successor. As an-example, to one who 
has so lately lingered in their city, Paul’s 
letters to the Corinthians have not only 
acquired yet another new significance. 
through Dr. Schonfield (and J. F. 
Horrabin’s Greek -foot-race drawing: 
“ Are you ignorant that though all the 
runners race on the course only one 
receives the prize? So ‘run as if you 
meant to win”), but he has made St. 
Paul less repellent—or us more tolerant 
of his puritanism, his mystical and 
liturgical style, all curiously mixed with 
a hint of shrillness. The translator has 
indeed, as be humbly claims, “ ap- 
proached these records as if they had 
recently been recovered from a cave in 
Palestine.or from beneath the sands of 


Egypt, and had never previously been | 


given to the public.” 


Feats of building _ 
From Palestine: and from Egyptian 
sand are recovered, in truth, the 
subjects of the next two books. The one 
concerns the Arab governor of Galilee 
who became king of Judaea; albeit he is 
a shadowy figure, now remembered 
chiefly for the frenzies of his mental and 
physical decay when he murdered the 
children“ of Bethlehem. In Toe Lre 
AND Times or HEROD THE GREAT 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 21s.) Stewart 
Perowne portrays an industrious and 
trustworthy leader bringing an unim- 


portant little country “right in the | 


middle of the stage of world affairs,” a 
career full of action, peril, triumph and 
tragedy, an inspired builder .of cities 
whose zenith was the Temple at 
Jerusalem, “ a glittering figure ” in “a 


glowing period of human history,” and ` 


a failure at last hecause he was insensi-, 
tive to the spititual promise of his age. 
Mr. Perowne® himself formerly in the 
service of the Palestine Government, is a 
persuasive advocate and his numerous 
and beautify! illustrations are powerful 
evidence for tye defence. , 

Over two thousand years before 
Herod reigned a great box, carved from 
a single*piece of pale g6ld translucent 

e, 
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alabaster and sealed at one end, was 
heiden deep at Saqqara, near Cairo. Its 
finder in the 1950’s was M. Zakaria 
Goneim, Keeper of the Necropolis and 
Chief Inspector of Antiquities there, 
who publishes an account of what has 
already been done in an area which will 
take at least ten years more to excavate. 
Although THz BuRIED PYRAMID (Long- 
mans, Green. 18s.) has the professional 
gloss of an archaeologist’s objectivity 
and wariness it barely conceals a 
mounting excitement, that tingles in the 
reader too; as Leonard Cottrell says in 
his Foreword we, also, “experience the 
awe and wonder of penetrating for the 
first time into galleries and chambers 
which have not known a human foot- 
step since 2700 B.C.” No matter that 
the tomb was empty, for Mr. Goneim is 
fairly certain that the chamber he 
discovered under ‘the new pyramid is 
another example of a dummy burial. 
On one point he is positive: that he is 
only at the beginning of the task of 
uncovering a whole monument whose 
outer enclosure is over a third of a mile 
long. Meanwhile, he has recorded for 
our close interest the trials and rewards 


-of the daily dig, has peered for our 


enlightenment into the history and 
customs of Egyptians whose building 
projects verge on the incredible, and has 
evoked for our sympathetic response his 
sense of mission. Such a man‘with such 
a purpose could not be tedious, and we 
look eagerly to the coming years for 
more,reports on his progress. 


4 
. 


Fiction and fact 

Still further back must we push with 
John Forsdyke, who has written the 
first of three volumes’ GREECE BEFORE 
Homer. Archaeology and Languages 
and History are to come, and the present 
work Ancient Chronology and Myth- 
ology (Max Parrish. 18s. 6d.) puts the 
poet’s date conjecturally around the 
ninth century before Christ, and demon- 
strates that the question is rather literary 
than historical. Were the Iliad and the 
Odyssey the: poems of an individual 
recording his own period, or were they a 
snowball of the centuries? Whether 


Bed. 
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Homer was one man or many, the 


problems of myth and legend, of 
archaeological document and discovery, 
of statements not contemporary with 
events, are substantially the same. The 
purpose of- the book, says Sir John, 
“is to explore the processes by which 
prehistoric narratives were adopted in 
historical Greek ‘literature and elabor- 
ated with realistic details of genealogy 
and chronology,” and’ the difficulties 

preclude any arbitrary interpretations of 
probabilities and possibilities. Thus the 
former Director‘and Principal Librarian 
of the British:Museum is an admirable 
guide in dark’ and pitfall-ridden places. 
It is a long and. patient exércise in 
detection-—gripping to his ders’ 
imagination and ‘inviting* their own 
attempts at reconstruction—with frag- 
mentary writing on a potsherd from 
Mount Hymettos or an inscribed clay 
tablet of Knossos as vital clues. 


' 
ew 


Chinése lanterns ` .. 7. 
It is all the stuff of other people’s 
memories, _and- Bernard Llewellyn has 
borrowed’ some more, different: but as 
highly-coloured, to put together Cama’s 
COURTS AND CONCUBINES (George Allen 
& Unwin. 18s.). . Of his particular 
people over half “ lived and died before 
Harold lost his life on the field’. of 
Senlac ”; . their factual existence be 
vouches for but not the details, not the 
dragons and the pills of eterné] life, 
not the magic and the immortals. So 
his fourteen biographies encompass the 
Cinderella of Chulo who 7.000 years ago 
used a bewitching. frown instead of a 
small foot to deplete the State’s resources 
and ruin its king, to thé Old Buddha 
Empress Dowager of the Great Within 
—the Forbidden City—who watched jts 
intrigues, and took a hand, in the leter 
days. of the nineteenth century. There 
is poignancy, as in the Prince of 
Painter’s ‘lost masterpieces; there is 
irony as in the downfall .of the Unholy 
Nun; there are wickedness, fun; bad 
folk outnumbering good, folk too good 
to be true, and Mr. Llewellyn’s own 
brand of sly and zestful storytelling to 
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attract and hold attention. Nor must 
the delightful drawings of Pauline 
Baynes go unremarked. Delicate, flow- 
ing, in line or blocked, they have the 
orientalism of an Aubrey Beardsley, and 
merit a Vachel Lindsay title, 4 Song in 
Chinese Leet 


c 
Transatlantic writing oe 


By so tenuous’a thread do we swing to 
THE OXFORD COMPANION TO AMERICAN 
LITERATURE by James D. Hart (Oxford 
University Press. 60s.), where Lindsay, 
dead these twenty-odd years, still “holds 
his place. This is the third edition and 
comparisons with its predecessors are 
not at all odious; in eight intervening 
years eighty new entries have appeared 
and changes ‘have been made in 480 old 
ones, states the compiler, who is Chair- 
man of the Department of English at the 
University .of California. At first 
glance some names ‘baffle: Paul Robe- 
son’s for instance.: To one who enjoyed 
all his stage roles and counts him among 
the best Othellos still, he is also the 
greatest bass-baritone of the ceritury 
—a voice to make Russian politics 


ludicrously irrelevant. Creditably his 


Comminist sympathies .are not men- 
tioned, but his stage and screen parts 


are. The Preface sheds light:,’‘ There _ 


are biographies of persons who are not 
authors but who have been important in 
the nation’s social history and cultufe,’’ 
so his concert recitals, All God’s 
Chillun and The Emperor Jones presutn- 
ably qualify him for inclusion. This 
playwright’s death date has unhappily 
had to be inserted at the head of the 


more than two columns devoted to his . 


“ vital, sincere American theater.” 

The’ particulars of the Kentucky 
writer whose stories were set in her own 
countryside (and whose first The Time 
of Man has often been placed in 
America’ 8-ten-best-novels‘lists) send one 
to the first extended study of her life and 
works ELIZABETH‘ MADOX ROBERTS 


` (University of Oklahoma Ik ess. $3.75) 


by H. M. Campbell andfR. E. Foster. 
Hers is lordly prose, disciplined by her 
practise in poetry, 

*’ Grace BANYARD 
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